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THE COMING OF THE SLAY. ` 


HE Latin and the Teutonic races have had their day, and they 
have failed to establish a truly Obristian civilisation. ‘They 
have done great things in the organisation of society, in the develop- 
ment of material wealth, in literature, art, and science, and especially 
in recognising and securing in some degree the righta of the indi- 
vidual man; but they have exalted the material above the spirišual, 
and made Mammon their god. They have last the nobler aspirations 
of youth, and are governed now by the sordid calculations of old age. 
We wait the coming of the Slav to regenerate Europe, establish the 
principle of universal brotherhood and the kingdom of Christ on 
earth. 

This is the substance of an address delivered not long ago by a 
young Slav. If it were the fancy of a single brain it would not be 
worth noticing; but as it is, in faot, the dream of more than a hundred 
million brains in Europe, it has some interest for those who are to be 
regenerated by the coming of the Slav. Englishmen and Americans 
used to have such dreams, and somehow, withont much wisdom or 
much conscious direction on the part of their rulers, these dreams 
have got themselves fulfilled in a measure, If we have failed to 
establish a truly Christian civilisation in the world, and left something 
for the Slavs to do, it is, perhaps, our fault; but we have certainly 
done something towards the evolution of sosiety. If we hear less of 
these dreams now, it is because we have found that the renovation 
of the world was a “ bigger job *than we had counted upon. The 
Latin races had certainly failed to realise their dreams when the 
Teutonic races took up the work and put new life into it. If now 
the Slava can complete it, so much the better for us and the world, 
however painful the process may be. The Latin races have lost 
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nothing worth having by our leadership, and if the Slavs are to 
in a truly Christian civjlisation and universal brotherhood, then Latin 
Teuton, and Slav will share alike in all the happy results whi 
must fellow. There is nothing manifestly absurd in their dream. I 
must be acknowledged that there is some truth in their imisti 
view of modern civilisation, and’ it has happened again and again i 
the history of the world that a new race has been called to take th 
lead in regsnerating it. The Slavic race seems td be the only one i 
sight to which such a mission could be given. It is not exactly new. 
The Slavs have been a long time in Central and Sonth-Has 
Europe. Even Russia is only relatively new. But their early deve 
lopment was checked by the Turkish invasion of Europe. But fi 
* this, Constantinople would, centuries ago, have been the capital of 
great Slavic Empire, and Central Europe might heve been Slavio 
instead of German, As it was, all the southern Slavs fell under 
the Turks, and went back into barbarism. Those in Central Europe 
were overwhelmed by the Germans, and Russia was absorbed in end- 
less wars with her neighbours. Eæentially, then, the Slavic race is 
a new ane. - It has never exerted any direct'influence upon the 
development of European civilisation until within a few years. The 
race is not only new, but far more numerous and powerfal than any 
-of the races that in times past have been called to overthrow or 
regenerate an existing civilisation in Europe. It nunibers more than 
a hundred millions under the rnle or leadership of Russia, which is 
certainly to-day the leading Power in Europe. The alliance with France 
may be considered as not simply a Governmental alliance, but’ as a 
league of the Slavic and Latin races against the predominance of the 
Teutonic. The enthusiasm with which it has been accepted by the 
French and Russian peoples seems to result from some such idea, of 
which, perhaps, neither is fully conscious, although it has been 
suggested by both French and Russian newspapers. There is nothing 
. strange or absurd in such a race, under such circumstances, feeling 
that they have a great mission to fulfil in the world. 

It is interesting to know what this great race is dreaming of, but 
the question which interesta us still more is whether the Slavic: people ' 
van be depended upon to realise such an ideal civilisation as they 
dream of, ‘They are far enough from it now. Whatever may be said ' 
of Western civilisation, even enthusiastic Frenchmen have no desire 
to exchange it for that of Russia This, however, proves nothing: 
The Slavs are just emerging from barbarism, and the Russian 
Government is more under the influence of Western than of Slavic 
ideals. The same thing is true of the governing class and of edu- 
cated Russians generally. They may be ardent Panslavista, and 
beliave in the mission of their race; but their faith'ia not in them- 
selres—it is in the moustk ‘When we ask for the ground of this 
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faith, they tell us that there is something in the Slavio race which is 
above, or beyond, the comprehension of the, Western world. The 
very writers who give us the saddest and most pathetic pictures of 
the Russian people, as they are, still profess the most unbounded faith 
in the mowtk. They believe that it is his destiny to regenerate the 
world. Perhaps it is; but the trouble is that they give us no 
sufficient reason for their faith. Even Dostoievaki takes for his motto 
the lines of the poet Tuchef: 


“ No man can comprehend Russia with his reason ; 
It is only necessary to believe in Russia.” 


In one of his “novels he says: ‘“ Russia has the genius of all 
nations, and Russian genius in addition. We can understand all 
nations, but no other nation can understand us.” ‘The truth seems 
to lie in the first quotation. Every Russian is, to. certain extent, a 
mystic, who sees Visions and acts upon intuitions. He believes in 
Russia as a Christian may beHeve in the book of Revelation, without 
understanding it. Its history, past and future, is to him a sort of 
Apocalyptic vision—with its mysterious seels, trumpets, and horses ;~ 
its conflicts which shake heaven and earth; the final triumph of the v 
saints of God, and, at the end, the Holy City coming down from 
heaven. We do not doubt the sincerity of Russian writers, but we 
can hardly avoid feeling that this apotheosis of the moustt is largely 
the work of the imagination. He is the Great Unknown to educated: 
Russians as well as to Western Europe. He may be destined to 
overrun Europe, to revolutionise the Russian Government, and to 
establish a better civilisation in the world. It is not impossible. 
The fact that he expects to do itis something. The fact that Russia is 
now the dominant Power in Europe, and that the Slavs of Austria 
and the Balkan Peninsula are waking to new life is something more. 
These facts are at least important enough to excite our curiosity as ta. 
what manner of man the typical Slay may be. 

The Russian mowtk does not impreas us at first sight as a man” 
likely to inaugurate a higher and a more Ohristian civilisation. He 
is very dirty, very ignorant, very fond of strong drink. He is im- 
provident. He submits to every sort of oppression with stolid indiffer- 
ence and is generally as uninteresting to the ordinary traveller as 
any peasantin Europe. But firat impressiona are hardly worth record- 
ing, and we may be sure that intelligent Russians would not have such 
faith in the moustk if there were not something in him which does not 
appear upon the surface. That there are some seventy-five millions of 
them ready to obey a single will is something which stirs the imagina- 
tion, and may account for some part of this faith; but this is not 
the foundation of it. They believe that the race has certain qualities 
which fit it to rule the world. They may be latent now, but they 4 
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only wait the opportunity to become active. With these latent quali- 
ties we have nothing to do; but the moujik has qualities which it is 
possible for thoea who are not Russians to understand, His soldierly 
qualities are pretty well understood by all the world. He is patient, 
obedient, brave and hardy, content with little, easily disciplined and 
as ready to die on the field of battle as a Turk. It is chiefly, if, not 
` exclusively, as a soldier that he has had any influence in Europe or“Asia; 
but in'this career he has extended and strengthened the Slavic power 
until it now to some extent dominates Europe. There is no reason to 
believe that those who have directed this movement have had any idea of 
overthrowing Western civilisation, but, if we can trust Russian writers, 
_the soldier believes that such is his duty and his destiny. There is not 
- much chance of his attempting it so long as the present Government 
exists, but should there be such a revolutionary movement in Russia 
as there was in France a hundred years ago it is not improbable that 
her armies would overrun all Europe. For the present the coming 
of the Slav means little more than the extension and increase of 
the political power of Russia. What political qualities the moujik 
may have is a matter of speculation. The paternal Government of 
Russia affords him but little opportunity to display them, There is | 
a shadow of self-government in the mir, but Russian writers generally 
represent him as practically incapable of taking careof himself. ‘This 
may be true, but he knows enough to be thoroughly discontented with 
his present condition and’ to detest the existing administration. He, 
is at least on the way to having some political ideas. It is true that 
he still distinguishes between the administration and the Czar, and 
probably accepts his absolute despotiam as the will of God; but as 
he becomes more intelligent he will learn that the evils of the adminis- 
tration are inseparably connected with this system-of government: and 
what direction his ideas will take then remains to be seen. He may 
prove to be as ready to rebel against the State as he is torebel against 
the Orthodox Church. 

It is the religious character of the moujik which is brought out most 
clearly by Russian writers and which is of the greatest interest and 
importance. Ontside of his purely material interests religion is the 
only thing he has to think about, It is only on this side that his 
character has had any chance to ‘develop and race characteristics to 
show themselves, He is ignorant. He is superstitious. He is 
often immoral. But he is intensely religious, He believes in God, in 
Ohrist, and in the New Testament as firmly as he does in his own 
existence, and if he is Orthodox hè believes equally in the Church. 
He is ready to make any sacrifice or to die for his faith, and when 
he realises that he is not living up to it he suffers bitter remorse. 
He is capable of living a pure and noble life, as we see in some of the 
pberetical secta. The idea of expiation for sin by voluntary piering; 
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as Christ suffered for the sins of the world, is perhaps the most 
general and most characteristic of all their religious ideas. This 
is brought out clearly if almost all the Russian novels. As the 
influence of this idea can be better illustrated than described, I 
venture to quote here a story published in the Revus des Deux Mondes 
in 1883 and vouched for by Count de Vogtié as true. It is given in 
the words of the Russian nobleman who narrated it. It is somewhat 
long, but it illustrates many things in Rusian life as well as the 
epecial point which we are discussing : 
; i 

“In my early youth I knew an old pedlar who was called Uncle 
Fədia. No one knew him by any other name. No one could say 
whence he came nor whether he had ever followed a more Christian 
trade. He was not loved oy the people, first because his trade as a 
pedlar was one which good Christians leave to the Jews and gipsies, 
and with his old flat hat, torn foxskin cloak and hang-dog look he 
was more like a vagabond than an honest Russian peasant, with his 
cap, his sheepskin coat, his frank face, and smiling lips. 

“ Besides this the peasanta suspected him of being in league with 
the devil. He was accused in the great houses of being a thief, and 
by the officials of being a smuggler. There was never a drunken 
brawl in a tavern that all the blame of it was not put upon this poor 
stranger—although there was no evidence against him, except that 
his passport was not always in proper order. The children caught 
the infection, ani hooted and stoned him in the streets. 

“ As for me, I always liked Uncle Fedia. He was connected in 
my mind with all the féte-days, for it was then that he always came 
to our house and opened his pack, full of wonderful things. He even 
gave me credit when my pockets were empty and when all were 
abusing him. I often felt inclined to defend him, but I was already 
old enough to know that one loses his time in defending those whom 
the world condemna. 

“The last time that Uncle Fedia came to our house was a Sunday 
in Lent, a cold, stormy day, and just at evening. He begged to 
spend the night in our barn, but my mother was afraid of him, and 
my father ordered him off. He went away, but I ran after him, and 
told him that he could stay in the granary of an old mill not far off. 
‘Thank you,’ he said, ‘ but the village is not very distant, and if I am 
buried in the snow before I get there no one will miss me; Uncle 
Fedia counts for but little in God’s world.’ I felt sad, and was sure 
that he was not a bad man. «The next day I was ashamed of my 
simplicity, when my father, entering the room, all excited, told us the 
news of the day. ‘Thank God I did not listen to you,’ he said. ‘I 
congratulate you on your protégé? Then he told how the house of a 
neighbour, a man who had been hard on the peasants, had been burnt . 
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down ‘during the night. My father had no doubt that it was the work 
of Uncle Fedia, and, in fact, they arrested him for it during the day. 
‘A judicial inquiry was opened, but, in spite of all the efforts of the 
prosecutor, nothing could be proved against him. The evidence 
seemed rather to inculpate a certain Akoulina, a servant in the house | 
of our unfortunate neighbour. “This woman, dismissed the night 
before, after a storm of invective, had reachedyher house the next 
morning, and could not prove how she had spent the night. Justice 
at once dismissed Uncle Fedia, but with. ibreeis and an ondor Togni 
` the district at once. 

“Three months later the trial of Akoulina came on, and crowds: 
were present at it. My father was called as-a witness, and consented ' 
to take ma with him in the carriage. He left me at the stable with 
the horses, and advised me to be patient ; but he had not counted on- 
my curiosity. I followed him to the oourt-room, and there, hidden 
‘behind a corner of the stone near the door, I listened with all my 
ears. You know our provincial courts, They are all alike—a bare 
hall, a double range of benches, a platform, a table for the judges, 
and over-their heads, on a whitewashed wall, a great round clock and 

- & Christ. That day the hall'was crowded with all classes of people— 
nobles, functionaries, and peasants. There was the prisoner; a little 
‘behind her one of her relatives, amusing two little girla, and holding 
a new-born- baby. All my attention- was fixed on Akoulina. She 
was young, erect, and strong, neither pretty nor ugly, but -a true 
specimen of a Russian girl, She seemed scarcely to hear what the - 
clerk was reading. She looked neither at the judges nor at the 
‘crowd. Her eyes were fixed on the great white face of the clock. 
Now' and then she would suddenly turn to the door. She seemed to 
‘expect some one whom the hour ought to bring. The prosecutor read 
the evidence. It was overwhelming. The husband of Akoulina had 
lately died, a drunkard. She remained a widow with three children, 
and .had always had the reputation of being ugly and unmanageable. 
Dismissed and beaten for her insolence by the lady of Ivanofka, she 
had left the house with threata of vengeance only a few days ‘before 
the fire. She had repeated the invariable menace of our peasants-— 
‘I will let looge the red cook.’ In-the evening she had said the same 
thing to a man of whom she had bought a bundle of straw. Then 
she had disappeared. The next day she returned to her house worn 
‘out with fatigue, covered with mud, and without her straw, appearing 
to ignore the fire which had occurred during the night. She declared 
that she had taken her straw to à ceftain isolated barn belonging to 
her cousin, Anton Petrovitch, who had quitted the country immediately 
aftar and shipped as a sailor at Odessa. But the absence of this 
Witness was considered of little importance by the court, and the 
prosecutor concluded by demanding the condemnation of Axoulina 
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and her deportation to the-mines of Siberia. Many witnesses were 
examined, but without eliciting anything favourable, The peasants 
. all maintained that attitude which is invariable to them in a court of 
justice. They trembled; they eluded every. direct question. They 
knew ‘nothing. They made no charges, and said nothing which could 
possibly compromise themselves. One old.woman alone had the 
courage to say that Akoulina was killing herself with hard work, 
that her three children were angels of the good Lord, and that it 
would be hard for them to have their mother sent to Siberia. 

“The advocate assigned to Akoulina—a little beardleas blond, 
abashed by the presence of so many grandees—simply appealed to the 
‘pity of the court, and then made a spesch on the emancipation of the 
serfs which ought, he said, to secure harmony among the different 
classes. Akoulina paid no attention to what was going on. Her 
eyes were fixed on the clook and the door. It was plain that only 
one single idea occupied her mind. A word from her cousin Anton 
Petrovitch could save her, and she could only be saved if Anton 
entered the door and said the word. Everyone said that Anton was 
lost, but she expected his arrival as by a miracle. .As the hands of 
the clock moved on, her feverish anxiety increased. The judge inter- 
rogated her for the last time. She had but one answer: ‘ Let them 
bring Anton Petrovitoh, and he will say so.’ She said it with such an 
accent of sincerity that it touched many hearts, in spite of the evi- 
dence accumulated against her. Even the judge was evidently moved ; 
but what could he do unless Anton should appear by a miracle? And 
then the children : it was heart-rending ; they were playing so quietly, 
intimidated by the crowd, but full of sweet innocence. doyoluntenly 
the judge had turned more than once to look at them. 

“When the sentence was read Akoulina fell to the ground, but 
stretching her hands towards her children. Thon, crouched on the 
floor, overcome with weeping, lifting her hands and eyes to the Christ 
on the wall, she burst out: ‘ Christ, my Lord, save me! O Saviour, 
have mercy on my children! Have pity on Thy servant!’. Moved by 
the cry, all the peasants involuntarily rose, kneeled down, and made 
the sign of the Oross. My heart was breaking. It was the stillness 
of death. It was the clock which broke the silence, slowly tolling 
out the hour of twelve. It was a funeral knell which moved every 
heart. The sound roused Akoulina; she rose to her feet and cast one 
despairing look at the door. All eyes followed her, as if Anton was 
about to appear. I looked eagerly myself. The door did not open, 
bat, to my astonishment, I sa near it a foxskin cloak, with its 
meagre folds and its odour of cold and snow which I well knew. 
Uncle Fedia had entered a moment before and was crouching behind 
me. His little eyes wandered timidly over the audience, from the 
judge to the accused, then rested on the children, When the judge . 
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began again to read the sentence, Uncle Fegia scratched his head and 


-said my father ; ‘Ivan has killed. himself by falling from his ladder. 


coughed with an absent air. He looked at the children, at the Ohrist, 
and suddenly, with great care not to touch any one, he advanced with 
timid steps into the empty pessage-way before the judge. Then he 


‘knelt down, made the sign of the Cross, and took off his hat. ‘ What 
-do you want?’ said the judge, interrupting his reading. Uncle Fedia 


answered with a humble and scarcely audible voice: ‘Pardon me, ` 
my judge, but this woman is not guilty. Iam the sinner, I set the 
fire.’ The magistrate looked at him with astonishment. They thought 
he was mad. They asked his name. The name excited the attention 
of the audienca and suggested something to the judges. They ques- 
tioned Him. He declared that he had slept at the mill. He had met 
Akoulina going to the house of Anton Petrovitch. After midnight 
he had secretly left the mill, reached Ivanofke, and set fire to the 
stables. He had long meditated this revenge for the beating he had ' 
received there last year. When they reminded him of his former 
denials he demanded whether they had not found at Ivanofka a pot of 
tar with a certain mark. Hoe had bonght this the day before, as they 
could easily learn. Such a pot had been found, and the astonishment 
of the judges gave way to a new feeling, in which the audience evi- 
dently shared. Perhaps this readiness to condemn him arose from æ 
secret desire to save Akoulina. We were all qnite ready to believe 


-that the criminal was this vagabond whom we had at first suspected, , 


Was it not divine justice which now forced him to acknowledge his 
guilt? A feeling of joy and satisfaction took the place of the anguish 
which we had felt before. i 

“ The judge invited Uncle Fedia to repeat his confession under 
oath. He seemed to hesitate for a moment, but raising his eyes to 


.the Christ, he took the oath. He was condemned and stood solitary 


and alone in the midst, his eyes fixed’on the floor, overwhelmed with 
the universal reprobation. I acknowledge that, while I had to confees 
to myself that my old friend was guilty, I suffered for him. He was 
sent to the mines of Siberia for ten years, and I slipped some roubles ' 
into hia hands, and said ‘Good-bye, Uncle Fedia.’ ‘Thank you, my ` 
child,’ he whispered. ‘It is nothing. No one will be troubled about 
it.’ . I remembered then that he had said the same thing when I had 
last seen hi Ontside the peasants surrounded Akoulina and over- 
whelmed her with felicitations. She could only repeat: ‘The Lord be 


. praised. O the cursed gipsy who wished to destroy an innocent 


woman!’ They took her in triumph to the village, and at night they 


had grand rejoicings at the tavern. e 

“Tt was years after this that, one morning, we saw the. pele 
running breathless into our garden. ‘O God!’ he cried; ‘O the 
justice of God! If you only knew what has happened’. cI know, 
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It is a good thing for the village. He was a savage. ‘ Oh !’ said the 
priest, ‘but you do not know the most terrible of all, This man, 
when dying, confessed to me his secret. *“ Father,” said he, “ I am a 
great sinner. It was I who burned Ivanofka to revenge myself on 
the proprietor for sending my son into the army.” ‘“ What do you 
mean?” I said. ‘It was the pedlar Fedia who did it, and is now 
suffering for it.” ‘No, futher,” he replied, “it was I. He slept in 
my barn that night, and sold me the pot of tar with which I set the 
fire. I am sure that he suspected me. The day of the trial of 
Akonlina he came to me and said: ‘ It is a sad pity. To-day they 
are going to condemn Akoulina, who is innocent.’ I threatened him, 
and he went away trembling. No doubt he had pity upon the poor 
children, and gave himself up to save them, while ]~—~” And just 
then he died unforgiven. When we hesrd all this we brought the 
priest to the governor. He wrote to Siberia; but when the reply came 
it said: ‘Who can find your Fedia in Siberia, a3 though there was 
only one vagabond of that name? Within a year two Fedias have 
died at the hospital at Tomsk and three at Tobolak, without speaking 
of others. We know nothing about him.’ 

« When it was known in the village that we had accomplished 
nothing Akoulina brought a basket of eggs to the priest and begged 
him to celebrate a service for the soul of poor Uncle Fedia. We all 
went to the church. Never did I pray so sincerely. I understood 
for the first time then what was read in the Gospel of that day: ‘As 
Thou hast sent me into the world, cren so hace I also sent them into the 
world’ I understood it when I thought of the humble figure of poor 
Uncle Fedia, trembling in bis foxskin coat in the midst of the court, 
with the scowling faces all around him. Those who abused him then 
weep now when they think of this despised brother dead in the hos- 
pital of Tomek or Tobolsk, or no one knows where—ontcast, alone, and 
uncared for.” 





This pathetic story needs no comment. We find other types of 
this same religious spirit in almost all Russian novels, and the 
religions vagaries of Tolstot are hardly original with him. They 
reflect the ideas of the mowik. Some years ago the editor of a 
St. Petersburg review published his recollections of the life of 
Sutaieff, a peasant of Tver, whom he had personally known. This 
poor man spent a number of years as a stone-breaker in the streets of 
St. Petersburg. He made good wages, but he had a heavy heart. 
His conscience gave him no rest.e He wént to an Orthodox priest for 
comfort, and this priest advised him to read the Goepels. He bought 
an alphabet and a Bible, and with great difficulty he learned to read. 
As he read a new world opened before him. He folt that the world 
in which he lived was not the world of the Gospele, not a world of 
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righteousness and love. He went back to his rative village, and first, 
of all distributed the whole of the 1500 rocbles which he had saved 
among his poor neighbours. -He had also some notes for money ` 
‘which he had loaned on interest. These he destroyed. Then he 
began to read the Bible to his family, and to zeach them how to live 
this life of love. Then he taught it to his neighbours, Before he 
died he had about a thousand followers—all trying like himself to 
realise the kingdom of God in their village life. They were naturally 
persecuted by the Government, which does not encourage independent 
thought even in those who, like Sutaieff, hold the doctrine that it is 
wrong to resist any man by force, who offer buta passive resistance 
to oppreasion, and who are always ready for martyrdom. The editor 
‘of the review exhorted Suatieff to be cautious and prudent, but he 
replied: “Tha Gospel tells me—‘ Go and preach ; they will persecute 
you ; they will bring you before courts’ I do not fear thé courts. 
Why should I? They will throw me into prison; they willexile 
me; but I shall find everywhere men to wham I can preach the tratb. 
Here, or ‘in the Caucasus, or anywhere; it makea no difference! 
God is everywhere, I do not fear those who destroy, my body. I 
fear only the loss of my soul, If they bary me alive I shall not 
tremble. I wish to suffer for Christ.” Hers is a poor peasant in the 
depths of Russia with the spirit of John Huss, the great Slavic ` 
reformer; and he is not alone. He is a typs. He illustrates in many 
ways‘the character of the moutk, He is rot simply religious. © He 
not only accepts the New Testament as the Wcrd of God, but is ready - 
to follow ita teachings to the letter as he understands it, and to die 
for it if necessary. This is true, not only of the heretical sects like 
the Stundista, but of the Orthodox as well. The spirit is the same. 
They differ only in their conception of what Christianity demands of 
them. The moustk has a sublime spirit cf salf-eacrifice, He loves 
his life, like other men, but he will give it up for his faith, for the 
Ozar, for his friend, for his ideal, whatever it may be. He will brave 
“death or exile to the mines of Siberia, Ee will walk calmly up to 
the cannon’s mouth. He will sacrifice anything for what he conceives 
to be his duty. There is no more striking incident in the history of 
war than that related by Oarlyle of a compeny of Russian soldiers at 
the siege of Sweidnitz. They deliberately marched into a moat, that ' 
their comrades might make a bridge of their dead bodies to reach 
the walls of the fortress. - z 

This spirit of self-saorifioe does not manifest iteelf-alone in great 
and exceptional deeds of heroism, Wut in daily life. It is a mistake” 
‘to think of Sutaieff simply as & martyr. He won over his village 
to a life of love by living such a life himself among them, sacrificing 
himself for them every day in those things which we call little, but 
which make up the greater part of our livea - The Bulgarians teatify 
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that, in the last war, the Russian soldiers who were quartered in the 
captured towns were like members of their own families, devoted to 
the children and ready to help in all sorta of work. The Turks who 
were prisoners in Russia testify to the unvarying kindness and good- 
will of the peasants. General Skobeleff once told me a story of the 
war in Bulgaria which illustrates this characteristic. He overtook 
the Turkish refugees, flying before him, between Philippopolis and 
Adrianople, and in their flight the women threw down their babies in 
the road. Although pressing forward as rapidly as possible, the 
Russian soldiers stopped to pick up these children, and oarried them 
tenderly in their arms, until almost every soldier of the leading regi- 
ment was carrying a baby, so that at last the general was forced to 
stop and find carta and men to take these children to a place where 
they could be cared for. It is a wonder that no great Russian artist 
has ever put this strange picture upon canvas. 

We might multiply these illustrations indefinitely, but enough has 
been said to prove that in hia religious character at least the mouptk 
is the most original and interesting peasant in Europe. He has 
graye faults and weaknesses, like other men ; but his peculiar virtues, his 
pathetic endurance of suffering, his profound sympathy with humanity, 
his faith in voluntary self-sacrifice, his very dreams of destiny commend 
him to the sympathy of all the world. He does not seem to belong 
to the matter-of-fact world of the nineteenth century. 

How far the educated classes in Russia and the Slavs in other 
countries partake of the character of the mousik is a question which 
it is not easy to answer. The Russian gentleman whom we meet in 
society seems to be very much like every other European gentleman— 
perhaps even more cosmopolitan, a type of Western civilisation ; but 
& more intimate acquaintance with him, and a careful study of Russian 
literature and especially of Russian biographies, cannot fail to modify 
this first impression, We have of course a greater variety of types 
than among the peasants; as many probably as could be found among 
educated Englishmen—Conservatives, Liberals, Radicals, Nihilists, 
fanatical churchmen ready to persecute Dissenters to the death, 
atheista, mystics, devoted pictists, ritualista, and so on to the end of 
the catalogue of good, bad and indifferent in every department of life. 
But, after all, whatever else he may be, he is a Slay. He believes in 
the mission of his race as much as the mouii, even though he may 
be an open enemy of the existing Government in Russia—and his 
religious instincts are not unlike those of the mowtk, though he may 
call himself an atheist. Many ®f the characters in Russian novels 
seem to us impossible. We cannot conceive of sane minds working 
on‘such lines; but Dostoievaki himself wás almost as strangea char- 
acter as Raskolnikoff, and Marie Bashkirtseff could only have been 
a Russian. Tolstol is not a fair example of a typical Russian noble, 
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but he is only an exaggerated and somewhat abnormal specimen. 
There are many as good as he, without his peculiar eccentricities. It 
does nob seem to us that a Russian official who devotes himself to 
plundering his Government and oppressing those under him oan have 
any idea of brotherhood or self-sacrifice, but such combinations do no 
trouble the Russian novelist. 

The only conclusion which I wish to draw from these facts is that 
the educated Roasian differs from other educated Europeans as mpoh 
as the Russian peasant differs from other peasants, and in much the 
same way. Wide as is the gulf which separates the mowik from the 
educated classes, and little as they understand one another, the Slava 
. of Russia are a homogeneous race, and are likely to bring the Slavs 
of other contries under their influence. It is not an accident that it 
ig a Slav, Goluchowski, who has brought Austria and Russia into 
alliance, But the Slava of other countries are by no means so homo- 
geneous as those of Russia. The Mohammedan Slavs are lost to the 
race. Their religion seems to have destroyed their race characteristics, 
They are the most fanatical of Moslems, and are gradually leaving 
the Balkan Peninsula for Asia. The Slavs of Austria and the 
Balkan States are divided into so many nationalities, each with a 
long history of its own, that they seem to beve little in common, and 
to care far more for their nationality than their race, They are 
divided, too, hetween the Orthodox and the Catholic Oburches; but 
the conflict with the Germans and the Magyars is rapidly bringing 
them together in Anstris, while Russia has brought Bulgaria, Servis, 
and Montenegro into alliance, and is preparing the way for Slavie 
rule in Macedonia, There is no question abont the coming of the 
Slav in South-Eastern Europe. This era of peace, so called, is 
working out changea more momentous than many a great war. Ib is 
clear now that the Slav, and not the Greek, is to inherit the Eastern 
Empire. This does not necessarily imply the speedy extension of the 
Russian Empire to the Adriatic; but when the time comes for Russia 
to take Constantinople the southern Slavs must inevitably come under 
her rule—and the coming of the Slay will in the end mean the 
coming of Russia. What Russia may be or may do after she 
takes Constantinople the Czar himself could not tell us. As we have 
seen, the Slavic race is still in its youth. What it may be when it 
comes to maturity, How far it will realise its dreams and develop 
higher and better civilisation than that of tha West, the next century 
will show. As the race becomes more united, more enlightened, and 
more self-conscious, it will be less likely to yield to Western influences. 
This is already manifest in Russia, It is more Russian to-day than 
it'was in the time of Alexander II., and there is nothing in the happy 
disappearance of Pobiedonostgef from the front, or in the more liberal 
acts of the present Czar, which is inconsistent with a still more dis- 
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tinctively Slavic development. Russia is every year less dependent 
upon the Weet, intellectually as well as politically and commercially, 
and this has gone so far that the French alliance is not likely to 
exert any permanent influence upon the course of Russian thought. 

If this were anything more than a sketch or study of the character 
and aspirations of the Slavic race, there are many political questions 
which have been mentioned incidentally in this article that would 
need to be discussed at length, and it might have been necessary to 
explain more fully what the coming of the Slay has to do with prac- 
tical ‘politica—what relation it has, for example, to the Ooncert of 
Europe or the Oretan question, It would be easy to show that it is 
an important factor in all Kuropean:questions, but this is beyond our 
purpose. The reader will draw his own conclusions from this sketch 
as to how far the coming of the Slav as the dominant power in 
Europe is inevitable, and as to whether this coming is to be regarded 
as an evil: whether it will hasten or. hinder the progress of 
civilisation. f 

GEORGE WASHBURN. 
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T is one of the curiosities of literature that the only person 
nowadays who “fears to speak of ’98” is the Trinity College 


Professor who, in hob youth, wrote the stirring ballad beginning as ' 


above. Dr. Ingram is a distinguished man of science, who, the report 
goes, is leas flattered to be reminded of his revolutionary lyric than 
the Wordsworth of Grasmere would have been by compliments to 
Wordsworth the Girondist. Nevertheless, for generations after the 
political economist has been forgotten, the poet of ’98 will be plagued 
with an assured immortality. Versifiera innumerable have spent their 
livea in turning out books which have brought them lesa lasting fame 


than the unwilling Isureate of ’98 has secured by the publication of _ 
six stanzas in a Dublin weekly newspaper. Next year it will be with’ 


a reluctant England as it has been with the reluctant author. The 
fact that Ireland does not “fear to speak of 98” will be thundered 
. into English ears through all the channels of expression that a race 
fifteen millions strong can command at home and abroad. The celebra- 


tions of the centenary of the great insurrection will give easy-going ` 


Englishmen one of those awakenings as to the real state of Irish 
feeling which have usually to be administered, once in every genera- 
‘tion at least, in the shape of some armed rising, Olerkenwell explosion, 
or Mitchelstown massacre. There is no better argument of the 
incapacity of Englishmen to understand a people they will persist in 


than their triumphant surprise that the Duke of York was. 


not hooted through the country. When the Prince of Wales was 
received with a similar decent courtesy in-Dublin, in 1885, the Times 
“began a war-dance over the. grave of conquered Irish nationality. 
The result was that, from that day forth until he quitted the country, 
no day passed that the unfortunate Prince was not forced to see black 
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flags thrust in his face and armed policemen cracking the skulls of 
the crowds who assembled to set the readers of the Times right as to 
the truth about Ireland, 

This time Earl Cadogan has more discreetly asked the gentlemen 
of the English press into his drawing-room to give them a gentle hint 
that there must be no bragging of the conquest of Ireland, because 
the poor Dublin jarveys do not refuse English fares, or because the 
touters for tourists hail the Duke as the cheapest and ‘best of 
advertisements. Nevertheless, how’ many Englishmen are there who 
will not be shocked to hear that Princes’ visita have no more influence 
upon any of the deeper currents cf Irish feeling than a tourist's tips 
have upon the nationality of the German waiter who brings him his 
dinner, or of the cochar who drives him to the Jardin de Paris? Let 
who doubts it visit Ireland next year with the Irish-American pilgrims. 
There will be less glitter of scarlat and gold, and fewer flags ont of 
the Castle tradeamen’s windows; but upon any battlefield of the 
insurrection one with eyes to see will learn lessons as to the intensity 
of Irish disaffection which waltzers through viceregal ball-rooms will 
only learn after another Fenian conspiracy—perhaps after another 
“ Races of Castlebar.” 

When Mr. Gladstone thundered against “the blackguardism and 
` baseness ” by which the Union was carried, probably most Englishmen 
who knew anything at all of what he was driving at took this to be 
only a lurid allusion to the fact that the votes by which the Union 
was carried were paid for. I remember the horror that overspread 
the Tory benches one night during the Home Rule debates, when, in 
the midst of a speech of Colonsl Saunderson’s, alleging that the 
rebellion of '98 was the only gratitude England received for giving 
the Irish Parliament its freedom, Mr. Gladstone burst out, with the 
wrath of a prophet of old: “ Mr. Pitt did it!” The Tory squires 
had not the remotest historical notion of his meaning, but they 
knew that one of the gravest personages in the history of England 
was being accused of deeds of gnilt and bloodshed, compared with 
which the guilt of the insurgenta who piked the prisoners in the barn 
of Scullabogue was but a scurvy scene-shifting incident in a five-act 
tragedy. These four worda, however, comprise the whole history of 
the sanguinary rebellion of 98. It was Mr. Pitt who paved the 
way for it, it was Mr. Pitt who gave the signal for it, it was 
Mr. Pitt who turned all its horrors to account for the accom- 
plishment of a Union which could never have been effected by 
fáir means, nor even by the féul means of pecuniary corruption, 
without it. Nothing is clearer now to the informed than that the 
English Parliament, in unanimously passing their famous Act of 
Renunciation in 1782, enacting that “ the right claimed by the people 
of Ireland to be bound only by laws enacted. by his Majesty and the 
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Parliament of that kingdom, is hereby declared to be established and 
ascertained for ever, and shall at no time hereafter be questioned or 
questionable,” were not setting their seal to a sacred act of national 
reconciliation, but were enacting a living lie, with the firm intention 
of ungaying their words whenever their terror of the French and 
American arms should be abated, or the 80,000 muskets coaxed out 
of the hands ‘of the Irish Volunteers. While the Bill repealing the 
Act of 6th Geo. I. was actually passing through the English Parlia- 
ment, the Dake of Portland (who was then Lord-Lieutenant) wrote a 
secret despatch to Lord Shelburne, in which he said: ! 

“ I have the best reason to hope that I shall soon be enabled to transmit 
to you the sketch or outlines of an Act of Parliament to be adopted by the . 


Jegislatures of the respective kingdoms, by which the superintending power 
and supremacy of Great Britain in all matters of State and Seel oom: 
merce will be virtually and effectually acknowledged.” . 


This was the real temper of the Lord-Lientenant, who was all the 
time exciting the enthusiasm and gratitude of Grattan by declaring 
Irish independence “ to be established and ascertained for ever”; and 
the reply of Lord Shelburne, who was the elder Pitts closeat’ oon- . 
fidant, is no less plain-spoken : S , 

“ Thè contents of your Grace's letter of the 6th instant are too important 
to hesitate about detaining the messenger whilst [ assure your Grace of the 
satisfaction which I know your letter will giye the King. I have lived in 
the most anxious expectation of some such measure offering itself; nothing 
prevented my pressing it in this despatch, except, having repeatedly stated 
the just expectations of this country, I was apprehensive of giving that the 
air of demand which would be better left to a voluntary spirit of justice 
and foresight. _ No matter who has the merit, let the two kingdoms be one, 
which can only be by Ireland now acknowledging the superintending power 
and supremacy to be where nature has placed it in precise and iguous 
terms. : t , , š 

Fitzgibbon, who afterwards, -as Lord Clare, was foremost in the 
work of bullying and bribing the country into the Union, tells ùs 
that the Bill whispered of'in the secret despatches of the Duke of 
Portland and Lord Shelburne was actually drafted at the very moment 
when Grattan was going into transporta.over the final and complete 
acknowledgment `of Irish independence just made by England. It 
would be curious to trace the subsequent histary of the draft. What . 
we know is that if the Duke of Portland had carried ont the design 
of “ now requesting Ireland to acknowledge the superintending power, 
and supremacy of England,” the answer would have been the seizing 
of himself and Dublin Castle by asoitizen army, to which there was 
_ no English force in the kingdom capable of offering half an honr’s 

resistance. Washington’s army at ita best was never equal in num- 
bers, material, or armament to the Irish volunteer army of 1782; and 
in 1782 the power of England was at ita lowest ebb, what with the 


surrenders of Burgoyne and Cornwallis, and her repeated humiliations, 
even at sea, at the hands of D'Orvillers, D’Estaing, and the fleets of 
France and Spain. “To attempt it (that is to say, the Union) in time 
of war would be insanity,” Lord Harcourt had long ago concluded. 
His Grace of Portland himself was “ convinced that the spirit of this 
country is raised so high that she would expose herself to any hazard 
, Tather than relinguish or retract any of the claims she has insisted on 
through her Parliament.” 

Accordingly, Lord Shelburne’s “now” was put off to a more 
opportune time. “Though witk the strongest and most poignant 
reluctance,” the Dake of Portland played the hypocrite and pretended 
to rejoice in the Act of Renunciation which he detested and was 
plotting secretly to retract. Even Fitzgibbon was instructed to out- 
bawl the patriota as a champicn of Irish independence. English 
Ministers had the meanness to accept 20,000 sailors and immense 
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subsidies in cash from the gratitude of an Irish Parliament for a’ 


solemn treaty of reconciliation which they were all the time waiting 
for the first favourable opportunity to repudiate. Grattan has been 
with justice blamed by his countrymen for dismissing the citizen 
army, at the points of whose bayonets he forced his Declaration of 
Independence upon an English Parliament, in which the very Whigs 


accepted it “ with the strongest and most poignant reluctance.” It, 


ought to be a subject of shame to all honourable Englishmen that 


Grattan’s only fault was that he trusted the solemn word and Act of: 


the Parliament of England, and accepted as a genuine measure of 


national reconciliation a concession which was only made, under the . 


presaure of military caloulations, by men determined to cancel it as 
soon as Ireland should have thrown away her arms 


Grattan’s chivalry effected what English arms would not have dared . 


to attempt. The volunteer army was frowned down. When they 
insisted that the only condition on which a Parliament—of whose 300 
members a majority were the paid creatures of Government, and al} 


+ 


but sixty hired their seats, as they might hire a town house, at from . 


£2000 to £8000 per Parliament—oould continue to exist was to 
reform it, they were snubbed with rather toplofty denials of the right 


of armed men to interfere in civic affairs. Grattan trusted the. 


plighted troth of England with more of the magnanimity of the 


paladin than of the sagacity of the statesman. The result was thad , 


as soon as England had purchased peace by means of the men and 
money voted by the enthusiastic Irish Parliament, English statesmen 


no longer thought it “insanity” to work for the destruction of the. 


Parliament that had confided in them. 

Even the harshest critics cannot find in the conduct of the indepen- 
` dent Iriah Parliament any palliation for the treachery of England. The 
Irish side of the bargain was observed with splendid generosity. It 
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waa the 20,000 sailors voted by the Irish Parliament that enabled 
Lord Howe to relieve Gibraltar and induce France and Spain to agree 
to the Peace of Versailles. : 

“ Nothing is more conspicuous in the history of the Irish Parliament,” 
says Mr.-Lecky, “than the discretion with which it abstained from alldis- 
cussions on foreign policy, and the loyalty and zeal with which it invariably 
au England in time of war. Pitt, in introducing the Union, in 
1799, . . . acknowledged that the divergences in time of war between - 
the two Parliaments, which he so gravely feared, had, in fact, never 
occurred.” 


Domestically the Parliament had proved itself a no less worthy 
dwelling-place for freedom. In ita first independent session it went 
, far to remove the most offensive disabilities of the Catholics, such as 
the registering of Catholic priasta, the obligation of Catholica to pay 
Protestant watchmen and reimburse sufferers by the operations of - 
foreign privateers, the incapacity to become schoolmasters or guardians ~ 
of Catholico children, and so forth ; while the Protestant Dissenters of 
Ireland were in this year relieved of grievances under which the 
‘Dissenters of England continued to groan until 1838. The move- 
»ment for Parliamentary reform,\which was the only crime chargeable 
against Irish public opinion, was at the same moment agitated 
vstrenuously in reference to the English Parliament by Pitt himself, 
-as it had been agitated by his father. i i 
On the other hand, the story of English statesmen’s plots to escape 
from the engagements solemnly entered into with the Irish nation 
- presents one of the blackest records in human history of duplicity and 
beseneas unredeemed. The peace which was purchased by the Irish 
-subsidies was employed to undermine Trish freedom. The healthy > 
national movement for reforming: the Parliament was turned into an 
‘engine for corrupting it more pcandalously. The emancipation pro- 
posals, in which a generous statesman would have hailed the approach- 
“ang disappearance of religious passions among Irishmen, only prompted 
‘Pitt and his satrapa to cteate a new and more diabolical instrument of 
sectarian division by the invention of Orangeism. Plainly as Portland 
surged his colleagues to abandon the country altogether, rather than 
‘be trie to their word, his successor, Lord Temple, “in the strictest 
confidence,” was falser and more brutal still “It is my unalterable 
opinion,” he wrote secretly, while he was in publio beslobbering the 
Patriota with his careases, “ that the concession is but the beginning 
of a scene which will close for ever the account between the two 
kingdoms.” The task he.avowedly set himself as Lord Lieutenant, 
was to exasperate the differences between Grattan and Flood, and “to . 
foment the spirit of digunion among the Volunteers, upon which alone 
I-found my hopes of forming a Government.” Grattan, indeed, had 
still to be half-smothered with roses in the Vioeregal Court, and the 
radiant vision of Irish liberty worshipped by Black Jack Fitsgibbor in 
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dithyrambs as impassioned as those of any patriot of them all. The 
grateful Parliament’s vote of £100,000 to Grattan was capped by an 
offer of the Viceregal Lodge in the Phosnix Park from the admiring 
Viceroy. As we know now, the admiring Viceroy was ‘the more 
anxious” to make this splendid gift that the dilapidated palace would 
require “ at least £10,000 to make it fit for the reception of any chief 
governor.” Whether the real motive was the squalid one here sug- 
gested, or whether it was an attempt, with the brutal candour of the 
time, to buy the illustrious Irishman, or whether it was a more cunning 
attempt to confirm him in his confidence that England really and 
truly meant its Act of Renunciation, what is certain is that the 
feigned civilities of the Court towards Grattan covered a deep-set and 
irrevocable design to betray his trustfulness and to assassinate the 
Parliament whose independence the Commons of Hngland had just 
acknowledged by a unanimous vote. Is it surprising, if the study of 
such stories of Punica fides, repeated by English governors of Ireland 
in every generation, led tens of thousands of young Trishmen in our 
own day to suspect that the outcry against Mr. Parnell was less 
inspired by the desire to purify publio life than by the opportunity of 
getting rid of an Irish leader lesa trustful than Grattan towards 
Engliah statesmen ? The suspicion in this instance was unjust, but 
it was, oh, how natural ! - 

The first object of Pitt and his Irish creatures was to make Parlia- 
mentary reform impossible, and keep the Parliament corrupt in order to 
subsequently kill it by driving upright men from reform to revolutionary 
courses ;‘in other words, to terrorise the Parliament with a rebellion, 
as well as bribe it with gold. The quarrel between Grattan and 
Flood made Lord Temple's task of “ fomenting the spirit of disunion 
among the Volunteers ” an easy one, The country gentlemen who had 
begun to glory in the principles of religious freedom and to welcome 
their Oatholic fellow-countrymen into their regimenta were taught to 
embrace instead the spirit of sectarian devilry in the ranks of the 
Orange Society. Flood and his reformers were voted down by a mob 
of pensioners and placemen. The Volunteers withered away under 
Grattan’s coldness and the Viceroy’s secret intrigues. Flood’s Irish 
nation was to be a nation of Irish Protestants only. Wolfe Tone’s 
sharper eye saw that the only chance of forcing Reform on a Parlia- 
ment of pensioners and bigots wes by a movement taking in the 
Oatholics and the Dissenters, now hot with the first enthusiasm of the 
French Revolution. One of the vital facta in all this controversy is 
that the United Irishmen (the mame was first used by Tone at a ban- 
quet in Belfast in 1792) were not founded for the purposes of an 
armed revolution, but professed precisely the same principles as Fox 
professed in England, and proposed to realise them by the same 
methods, Thomas Addis Emmet, Dr. MoNevin, and Arthur O’Oonnor, 
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representing eighty of the United Irish leaders, drew up a statement 
of their objects, when the rebellion was all over, in which they asure 
us that the question of separation was never once contemplated by thə 
founders of the United Irishmen ; that their object was to bring about 
Parliamentary Reform by a union of Catholics and Protestanta; that 
it was not until convinced by years of experience of the hopeleaaness 
of expecting the Parliament to reform iteelf, that they moat reluctantly 
began to dream of revolution and of. foreign aid; and that until the 
dregonadeg and tortures ky which the people were driven into insur- 
rection were at their height the great majority of the Society would 
gladly have diearmed before any real policy of reform on the part of 
England. Mr. Lecky—even the latter-day Mr, Lecky of the Unionist 
platforms—admits “ it is probable that this statement representa truly 
the opinions of the majority of the first leaders of the Society.” In 
four words, if the reformers became revolutionista, “ Mr. Pitt did it.” 

, The current English impression that the United Irishmen rushed 
to invoke French aid is equally ill-informed. A recent book of 
M. Guillon * gives abundant proof from the French archives that 
the suggestion of.a French invasion did not come from Ireland at all, 
bat was made by Hoche to`the Directory before he laid eyes on 
Tone or was even aware of the existence of the United. Irish Sooiety. 
It was not an envoy to France, but an envoy from France that first 
sought to pave the way for an invasion. The Rev. Mr, Jackson, who 
fell into the trap of a spy of Pitt’s and poisoned himself in the dock, 
was the first emissary of Barras who reached Ireland. He waa refused 
an interview by Lord Edward Fitsgerald, and Tone himeelf:(the most 
revolutionary of the United Irish leaders) distrusted him and kept him 
at arm’s length. And that was even aftér the Government had already 
put in force their policy. of driving the United Irish Society under the 

. surface by raiding their meeting-place in Taylar’s Hall and seizing the 
papers in which they declared the object of their association to be 
“an equal and impartial representation of the people in Parliament.” 
' It is probable that, under the influence of the reaction created in 
Ireland among the propertied men on the one hand, and among the 
Catholics on the other, by the enormities of the Septembriseurs, Pitt 
would have proceeded right away, in 1798, to make short work of the 

* United Irish Society and carry the Union. If the French Republie 
had gone down before the apparently irresistible coalition of Austrian, 
Prussian, English, Datob, Italian, and Spanish armies that were 

‘pouring down upon her by land and sea in that year, it is certain 
that the compact of 1782 with Ireland would have been instantly and 
unceremoniously broken by a Union. But instead of the. Prince of 

` Ooburg and his Austrians swooping down upon Paris, or the English 
and the French traitors of La Vendée sweeping all before them, it so 

* “La France et l'Irlande pendant le Révalution.” Paris, 1888, 
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happened that the English were chased from Toalon, from Corsica, 
from Dunkerque, and from Vendée, and were beaten again and again 
by Pichegru’s bare-footed sans-cucotter at Courtrai, at Tourcoing, and, 
even in the snows and ice of winter, hunted from the Meuse to the 
Yesel, and from the Zuiderzee to the Ems. Accordingly, Lord Har- 
court's apophthegm that “in time of war” any attempt at the Union 
would be “insanity” again became the governmental mot d'ordre in 
Ireland. Hot foot on the English reverses on the Continent came from 
the Viceroy’s pigeon-holes a considerable Catholic Emancipation Bil, 
giving the Catholice votes at Parliamentary elections, and opening to 
them the bar, the army, the navy, and the schools ; and the Bill was, 
of course, passed into law without demor by his waged majority. 
The following year the chastening influence of defeat at home and 
abroad continued to exercise Mr. Pitt. The Englsh jiasco at 
Quiberon, the rout of the Austrians in Italy and beyond the Rhine, 
the desertion of Prussia and Spain, hunger and dear bread at home, 
the breaking of Pitt's windows in Downing Street, the hooting of the 
King on his way through London, the knowledge that the Directory 
were turning over project after project for a descent upon Ireland, 
and, finally, the necessity of taking Portland and the patrician Whigs 
into his Cabinet, all seem to have decided Pitt, at least for a time, to 
try one honest effort to go back to the solemn bargain of 1782, to 
play Grattan fair, and to dish the pro-French party by a policy of 
anequivocating Parliamentary reform and Catholic emancipation. ; 
The result was the Fitzwilliam Viceroyalty—the last gleam of 
honesty in England’s relations with the Irish Parliament. ‘The state- 
menta of the Dake of Portland and of Lord Fitzwilliam himself have 
now indisputably established the fact that the Whigs only coalesced 
with Pitt on the distinct bargain that their policy should have a free 
hand in Ireland. The kernel of that policy was honest dealing with 
Grattan, who had all but ruined his inflaence by insisting on Reform 
and Catholic Emancipation as sternly as he set his face against the 
republicanism of Ulster. Fitzwilliam and his friends had freely 
identified themselves with the hopes of the Catholica and Reformers. 
When Grattan was summoned over to London to talk over the Irish 
arrangements with Pitt and Portland and the new Viceroy, it was as 
a national plenipotentiary, to whom England’s faith was once more 
saoredly plighted. Bat even in the honeymoon of the new eapousals 
Pitt's ineradicable hostility to Irish freedom peeped out. Sir John 
Parnell gave him a glowing picture of the nnion of Catholics and 
Protestante that would be the fesult of a generous policy. “ Very 
true, sir,” was Pitt's cold reply; “but the question is, whose will 
they be?” ‘The unforgivable fault of the United Irishmen was, in 
fact, that very union of sects and effacement of bigotries; and the 
plotter of the Union always turned from those visions of union 
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~ among Irishmen with relief to the diabolical arrangements of the 
Castle party for setting’ Catholic and Protestant at daggers drawn by 
the establishment and encouragement of the Orange Society. One of 
Grattan’s principal suggestions for winning the confidence of Ireland 
was the dismissal of Fitzgibbon, the Ohancellor, who nakedly and’ 
without shame championed the Castle system of government by 
corruption ‘and religious strife. To this Pitt returned a point-blank 
refusal, Nevertheless, for a few splendid weeks, the Irish people, | 
ignorant of the ugly seoreta which the memoirs of English statesmen 
have since disclosed, hailed Fituwilliam’s arrival with transports which 
threw the pro-French party into despair. It looked as if Grattan’s 
confidence in English honour were about to be at long last justified. 
Burke's great soul was filled with horror at the thought of throwing ` 
over Fitzwilliam and his policy of concilistion. “ Ireland,” he said, 
with a prophetic insight to which five subsequent years of horrors paid’ 

. their lurid tribute, “ will be a strong dyke to keep out Jacobinism, or 
a broken bank to let it in.” Lord Fitzwilliam has declared himself 
that he “never would have undertaken the government,” if he had 
not found the whole Cabinet, with Pitt at ita head, consenting parties 
to his Irish policy. He only came, however, to find himself the ` 
victim of treachery in his subordinates and desertion by his colleagues. 
Fitzgibbon, who'was already an active worker for the Union, rose up 

` with all his Satanic might against any displacement of the Castle 
garrison of corruptionista and bigots. He impregnated Pitt's mind 
with all his own repugnance to union among Irishmen. He warned 
him that the success of the policy of conciliation would be the death- - 
blow of the policy of the Union, which was all this time the fixed 
beckground of Pitt’s views about Ireland. The powers of darkness 
triumphed. Just when the mass of the Protestant population 
accepted and eyen talled for complete emancipation of the Catholics ; 
just when the Parliament, buoyant with hope, was celebrating the 
tremendous growth of Irish trade, even in the darkest moments of the 
war; just when Grattan was able to describe the French party as 
“‘ inconsiderable and contemptible” in a country glowing with hopes 
of peaceful freedom—Fitswilliam was dashed down from the Vice- 
regal throne and called back to England, amidst the consternation of 
the country, the disgrace of Grattan, and the demoniacal glee of the 
-Fitzgibbons and Beresfords, who trooped back to Dublin Castle to 
hasten on the Union by drenching the Parliament with corruption, 
feeding the flames of Orangeism, and goading all who said them nay - 
into rebellion. Fitzwilliam ance recafled, the United Irishmen had no 
choice but to collect in secret, bind themselves by oath, arm, and fix 
their eyes on France. “ Mr. Pitt did it!” The French invasion of 
Bantry Bay, which nothing but an accident of the weather prevented 
from overrunning Ireland, was more truly the doing of the men who ` 
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recalled Fitzwilliam than even of the indefatigable Tone, to whom it 
gave his first importance in Carnot’s antechamber. 

The first object of the Unionists was to make reform impossible. 
The next was to terrorise the country gentlemen by forcing an insur- 
rection. In this work again Pitt and his Castle imps played a more 
important part than the drill-masters of the United Irish Society or 
the emissaries af France. The insurrection of 1798 was confined 
almost wholly to the provinces of Leinster and Connaught. A 
muster-roll of the United Irishmen, drawn up by Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald two months before the rising, proves that the Society had 
little or no ‘strength in those parts of Leinster which rose in arms, 
and had no existance at all in the province of Connaught. Here is 
the document : 


Men. Men. 
Ulster . i . 110,990 Queen's County . 11,619 
Munster. . 100,684 King’s Oounty . 8,600 
Kildare i . 10,868 Oarlow ; : 9,414 
Wicklow . . 12,895 Kilkenny . ` 8624 
Dublin County . 8,010 Meath : 3 1,420 
Dublin City . 2,177 


Kildare, Wicklow, and Oarlow were the only counties or all these 
where any considerable rising took place. Wexford, which was the 
real seat of the insurrection of 98, and which for four weeks held 
army after army at bay, is not mentioned at all. At the meeting at- 
Oliver Bond’s, where the Leinster Oounty Delegates were geized, 
Wexford was not represented, either among the delegates or in,the 
documents of the conspiracy. 

Let us see what were “the well-timed measures” by which Lord 
Castlereagh afterwards boasted he forced on the rebellion, and pro- 
duced a bloody civil war, costing at least 80,000 lives, in a county 
where, three months before the rising, the United Irish organisation 
was shunned, wherever ita existence was even known, by the peasantry. 
The “ well-timed measures” aimed at two main objecta of policy: 
lat, to destroy the growing union of Catholics and Protestanta, by 
deliberately kindling the flames of sectarian savagery through the 
lodges of the Orange Society ; and 2nd, to inflame the terrors of the 
country gentlemen by fabricated rumours of a general massacre after 
the French fashion, and then let them loose, in all the unbridled fury 
of an Ascendancy party, armed with plenary powers to flog, torture, kill, 
violate, burn, as their terrors or their lusts might prompt them. The 
proofs of these enormities might be rested upon the testimony of 
Englishmen and Protestants alone. “It is a fact incontrovertible,” 
says Lord Holland, “ that the people were driven to resistance by free 
quarters and the excesses of the soldiery, which were such as are not 
permitted in civilised warfare, even in an enemy’s country.” Lord 
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Moira told the House of Lords that he had been himself the witness 
of tortures and brutalities exceeding -the worst stories of the Spanish 
Inquisition, and that “in a part of the country as quiet and as free 
from disturbance as the city of London.” Plowden estimates at 7000 
the number of men, women, and children murdered or driven from 
their homes’ within one year, in the small county of Armagh alone, by 
the new Orange banditti whom the plotters of the Union had conjured 
up to make the union of Oatholios and Protestanta impossible. It is 
probable that in this single county more defencelead Oatholics were 
massacred, or burned out of their homes, than were immolated of 
` French aristocrata in all the châteaux of France, or in all the guil- 
lotinades of the Place de la République. “ Neither age nor sex,” we 
are told by the very Governor of Armagh, Lord Gosford, “ nor even 
acknowledged innocence as to any guilt, is sufficient to excite mercy, 
much lees to afford protection. The only crime which the objects of 
this ruthless persecution are charged with is simply a profession of 
, the Roman Oatholic religion.” The leaders of the Orange banditti 
were themselyea magistrates, and Parliament, instead of repudiating 
their excesses, passed an Indemnity Bill, in 1796, giving them a 
` wholesale absolution, if they had “apprehended suspected persons 
without due authority, sent suspected persons out of the kingdom, > 
entered houses, -or done divers other acts not justifiable by law.” 
Fouquier de Tinville in his bloodiest hour had not more to answer for 
to humanity than the infamous Lord Carhampton in his dragonades in © 
the north. Soldiery were let loose on the people’s homes, at “free | 
quarters,” with unlimited licence for extortion, rape, and torture; men 
` who refused to tell where their arms were concealed (for the good reason, 
in most cases, that they had no arms to conceal) were held in agony 
on the bare soles of their feet on the sharpened points of pegs, or- 
` “ picketa,” had their heads covered with pitch-capa of boiling pitch, 
till caps and pitch and scalp were dragged away by the torturers, or 
were again and again put through the agonies of strangulation by the 
ingenious device of half-hanging—until these atrocities wrung from 
the Oommander-in-chief, Sir Ralph Abercromby, the indignant oon- 
feesion that “within these twelve months every crime, every cruelty 
that could be committed by Cossacks or Calmucks has been committed 
‘ here”; and, later oh, the famous rebuke that the army had sunk 
` “into a state of licentionsneas which wonld render them formidable 
to every one but the enemy.” But Abercromby went down, as 
Fitzwilliam had gone down, before the howls of a triumphant 
Ascendancy. The great soldier was dismissed from his command’ 
- a3 summarily ag the enlightened Viceroy from the Castle. “Lord 
‘ Oamden,” wrote the hero of Egypt, “ has betrayed the situation of 
Oommander-in-chief; he has thrown the army into the hands ’of a 
faction and made it a tool under their direction.” And all this 
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gaturnalia of the Ascendancy was not the outburst of a panic-stricken 
hour, but the -calculated development of a plan of campaign, the 
s well-timed measures” by which a “ premature outbreak” was to be 
forced and the Union carried, Fox has pledged his credit as a 
King’s Prime Minister to the statement that he had “ documentary 
evidence to prove that the cruelties had not ben resorted to on the 
spur of the moment, but had been deliberately resolved upon long 
before for a certain purpose.” “Mr. Pitt did it” in as true a sense 
es if his own hand had pulled the ropes and heated the pitch-caps. 

The process by which the flourishing and peaceful county of 
Wexford was turned into the theatre of a war that proved a Franken- 
stein for ita instigators is particularly worth studying. Miles Byrne, 
one of the insurgent leaders and afterwards a gallant soldier of France, 
confesses that, until a few months before the rising, the United Irish 
Society had made little or no progress among the people of the county, 
and was sternly opposed by the priesta; with what requital the fol- 
lowing passage will tell: 

“ The priests did everything in their power to stop the progress of the 
Association of United Irishmen, particularly poor Father James Redmond, 
who refused to hear the confession of any of the United Irish and turned 
them away from his knees. He was ill-requited afterwards for his great 
zeal and devotion to the enemies of his country; for after the insurrection 
was all over Earl Mountnorris brought him in a prisoner to the British 
camp at Gorey with a rope around his-heck, hung him up to a tree, and fired 
a brace of bullets through his body. Lord Mountrorris availed himself of 
this opportunity to show his ‘loyalty, for he was rather suspected, on 
account of not being at the head of his corps when the insurrection broke 
out in his neightourhood. Both Redmond and the parish priest, Father 
Frank Cavanagh, were on the best of terms with Lord Mountnorris, gine 
frequently with him at his seat, Camolin Park, which place Father Redmon 
pona being plundered during the insurrection. ‘This was the only part 

o had taken in the struggle.” 


But the cage against the official instigators of the insurrection can 
be rested entirely upon the testimony of persons unconnected with 
the United Irish movement. The Rev. Mr. Gordon, a clergyman of 
the Established Church, who wrote a history of bis own experiences 
in the bosom of the loyalist camp, came to the following conclusion 
as to the district within his own sphere of knowledge: 


u Whether an insurrection, in the then existing state of the kingdom, 
would have taken place in the-county of ‘Wexford or, in case of ita erup- 
tion, how far less formidable and sanguinary it would have been if no acts 
of saverity had been committed by the soldiery, the yeomen, or their supple- 
mentary associates, without the direct authority of their superiors, or 
command of the magistrate, is a quéstion which I am not able positively to 
answer. In the neighbourhood of Gorey, if I am not mistaken, the terror 
. of the whippings was, in particular, so great that the people would have 
been extremely glad to renounce for ever all notions of opposition to 
Government if they could have been assured of permission to remain in & 
state of quietness.” 
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Some of those “acts of severity” are set forth with a particularity 
which ought to make Englishmen’s cheeks burn when they criticise 
the morals of the Kurdish “ loyalista ” in Armenia, in the history of a 
loyalist oountry gentleman and landed propribtor, Mr. Edward Hay. 
Mr. Hay, like Lord Mountnoyris, was suspected by the loyalist enragés, 
because "he attempted to dissuade them from their barbarities. He 

\ was persecuted after the insurrection by the very men who had come 
to him trembling, and with tears in their eyes, to invoke his inter- 
cession with the insurgents. The fact that he had saved the lives 
of many of these cowardly scoundrels at the constant risk of his 
own was actually made the chief and, indeed, only comt in the 
indictment against,him, the argument of those who owed their 
lives to his intrepidity being that the suocesa of his entreaties 
proved his influence with the insurgents, Mr. Hay traces the 
beginning of the disturbance in Wexford to the arrival of a corps of 
Orange miscreanta called the North Cork Militia, who marched‘into 
Wexford with the medals and ribbons of the Orange Society trium- 
phantly displayed on their breasts. They spent their time seizing 
anybody pointed out to them as a “‘croppy,” whipping them at a 
triangle, tearing off their scalps with caps of hot pitch, and then 
turning them into the street with yells of delight when, the melted 
pitch trickling into the wretches’ eyes, made them fall or dash their 
heads against some wall in their blindness and agony. 

“A sergeant of the North Cork, nicknamed Tom ths Devil, was most 
ingenious in devising new mode of torture. Moistened gunpowder was 
frequently rubbed into the hair cut close, and then set on fire; some, while 
shearing for this p had the tips of their ears snipt off; sometimes an 
entire ear, Sacha bol ost were complotely cut off; and many lost part 
of their noses during the like preparation.” 7 


Abdul the Damned might compose some pretty retorts upon his 
English lecturers out of the hints on good government furnished to 
his Majesty by Tom the Devil; yet not many years have passed since 
I myself spoke with people who witnessed the things Mr. Hay 
describes. The example of the North Oork soon turned the Orange 
yeomanry of every pdrish into a legion of Tom the Devils, who over- 
ran the country by night, scourging and torturing men and outraging 
women, with the result that the people, in their terror, forsook their 
honses in the night and lay concealed in the ditches. 


& I had the good fortune,” Mr. Hay himself tells us, “to succeed so far’ 
in my own neighbourhood as to induce the people to remain in their houses 
at night; and the trouble it gave me t£ effect so much would seem incredible 
to anybody without actual experience of the terror among the people. I ‘was 
much amazed to find that this notion [of the fear of midnight raids from the ' 
.yeomanry | was 60 firmly entertained by some people of respectability that I 
believe myself to have been the only person that slept in a house wherein 
I was on a visit.” ao 
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All this in a county where the most malignant partisanship cannot 
quote proof of any counter-atrocities of the same character on the part 
of the people, and where no attempt at a rising took place, even after 
the insurrection had broken out in the adjoining county of Kildare. 
On May 28 the magistrates issued a proclamation announcing that 
unless there was a general surrender of arms within fourteen days 
application would be made to the Government to distribute the army at 
free quartera among the people’s homes. It was expected that at 
least those who obeyed the proclamation would have been honestly 
afforded protection. ‘‘ Would to God,” says Mr. Hay, “that even at 
this period the spirit of the proclamation had been adhered to ; for, in 
such an event, it is very probable that the county of Wexford would 
have escaped the dreadful misfortune of open insurrection!” Instead 
of which the people who “continued to flock in to the different 
magistrates for protection,” and actually purchased pike-heads, which 
they did not possess, in order to satisfy suspicion by surrendering 
them, were subjected to devilries, compared with which all that had 
gone before were only barrack-yard recreations. Mr. Hunter Gowan 
rode through Gorey with a croppy’s finger on the point of his sword, 
and stirred his punch with the ghastly trophy and playfully dropped 
“it into a lady's bosom. In the Enniscorthy neighbourhood Mr, Arohi- 
bald Hamilton Jacob and his yeomen scoured the country “with a 
regular executioner completely appointed with his implements, [a 
hanging-rope and cat-o’-nine tails.” Mr. Perry of Inch, a Protestant 
and man of property, while he was being dragged to jail, had his hair 
close-cropped and gunpowder rubbed into it and set on fire until his 
skull was a jelly of crisped flesh and bone. Mr. Bagenal Harvey, 
whom events subsequently forced into the position of commander-in- 
chief of the Wexford insurgents, was a Protestant country gentleman, 
who had so little to do with the plana of the United Irishmen that on 
the very day of the night on which the rising proke out he brought 
into Wexford the arms which he had been at the pains of collecting 
from his own tenantry and surrendered them to the King’s officers. 
It was go late when the business of registering the arms and receiving 
the protections for the peasants who had surrendered them was com- 
` pleted that he remained in the town for the night. As he was going 
to bed a body of yeomanry, under command of a Captain Boyd, raided 
his lodgings and carried him off in custody to the county jail, where, 
a day or two afterwards, the panio-stricken ruffians who had played 
him this scurvy trick came on their knees to beg his intercession with 
the rebels, This happened on May 26. On the previous day twenty- 
eight prisoners, confined on mere suspicion, were taken out of the 
Carnew Bridewell and, without the slightest form of trial, riddled 
with bulleta in the ball-alley by a horde of yeomen and militia. On 
the day on which Mr. Bagenal Harvey had brought in the arms of his 
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part of the. country another magistrate, Mr. Turner, was receiving the 
arms of all who poaseased them, or could buy them at Mr. Fitzgerald's 
mansion of Newpark. The whole day long the people flooked in either 
to surrender their pikes or to protest ‘that they had none, and to 
beseech protection against the marauders that were making the mid- 
night hellish with the smoke of burning houses and the agonies of 
tortured men. Mr. Turner went home at ten o'clock at night, 
‘indulging the fond hope at parting” with hia hoet, Mr. Fitzgerald, 
“ that the county of Wexford would remain quiet from the disposition 
generally shown by the people.” Before the night was over the doors , 
of Newpark were burst open by a body of yeomanry, who dragged Mr. _ 
Fitsgerald out of bed and conveyed him to Wexford Jail. Before the 
night was over, also, the preternatural patience of the people had at 
length reached ita limita, and by the dawn the murderons crew of 
house-burners, torturers, and libertines were rushing with paper cheeks 
and trembling knees to their prisoners to save them from the insur- 
rection into which they had at long last goaded the maddened people. 
‘Only one. disgrace remained to be added to the infamies of the 
official instigators of the rebellion of '98, and that was cowardice if 
the field even grosser than their ferocity before there were any pikes 
to be faced. There is nothing in the history of British arms more 
humiliating than the series of ignominious thrashings large bodies of 
į troops received at the hands of leaderless and half-armed peasanta in 
Werford, unless it was the hesitation with which an army of 25,000 
troops, including the Guards of England, hung for weeks on the flanks 
of a single French battalion subsequently in the west, before they 
plucked up courage to demand their surrender. Of course, the 
ignominy of the actual defeats in the field fell principally upon the 
Orange gentry and’yeomanry. One night, while Colonel Saunderson 
was making one of his war-orations during the Home Rule debates, 
Mr. Gladstone made another of his brief contributions to history which 
may stand as a fit pendant to ‘Mr, Pitt did ik” Colonel Saunderson 
was illustrating the dreadful and triumphant character of the war the 
Orange warriors undertook to wage against the Home Rule Parlia- 
ment by bragging heaven-high how their fathers had thrashed the 
insurgents of 98. “You could not do it!” suddenly burat in Mr. 
Gladstone's voice, like a thunder-clap. “ You bad to call in England.” 
That is the undeniable historical fact. The Colonel Sanunderaons of 
the county Wexford and their Orange levies were broken, hunted, 
walked over, and frightened ont of their wits in battle after battle, 
until they could not be got to startd in sight of a corps of pikemen 
without a regiment of English regulars between them, and it was not 
until the Brigade of Guards was ordered across and the county ringed 
around with regiments of German mercenaries and English fencibles 
that the intrepid peasantry of this one not very large county, without 
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leaders, artillery, or even gunpowder, were got under. The first blow 
in the insurrection was struck by Father John Murphy, the priest of 
Boolavogue, who, like every other prieat that took part in the rebellion, 
had exerted himself up to the last moment to induce the people to 
surrender their arms, and had preached in season and out of season 
against the United Irishmen and French principles. When he saw his 
chapel fired by the yeomanry and heard the shrieks of his scourged 
` pariahioners, he found that, owing to his own exertions for peace’ 
sake, there were no better weapons left to them than pitchforks to 
defend the people's lives. But the truth of the warning, “ Beware 
the fury of a patient man!” was never more fiercely illustrated than 
by Father John. With their pitchforks, such as they were, he and 
his parishioners that very night fell upon the Oamolin Yeoman 
Cavalry, as they were returning-from one of their carnivals of house- 
bprning and torture, and cut to pieces such of the miscreants as could 
not escape by the speed of their horses. The victory enabled the 
“ aroppies ” to recover the pikes they had surrendered ; and with these 
rough weapons, fitted to handles twelve feet long, they, two days 
afterwards, at Oulart Hill, sent flying a force of at least a thousand 
cavalry and infantry that were sent out from Wexford with the confi- 
dent expectation of exterminating them. Among the heaviest 
sufferers at Onlart Hill, it is comforting to know, were the inventors 
of the pitch-cap and of the gunpowder torture, the Orange corps, known 
as the North Cork. The next day the insurgents, to whose standard 
now rushed in thousands the victims of the pitch-cap and the cat-o’- 
' nine-tails, poured down upon the penic-stricken garrison of Ennis- 
corthy, who, after a couple of hours’ defence, fled helter-skelter to 
Wexford town, setting fire to the town they were flying from, and 
redeeming their military record by hanging and hacking to pieces such 
of the peasantry as they could find in their homes on their line of 
fight. In Wexford town the best thing the heroes of the Ascendancy 
could think of was to flock to the jail to beseech the Protestant 
gentlemen whom they had cast into prison to go ont to the insurgent 
camp at Enniscorthy and placate them with assurances that their 
prisoners were being most humanely treated. But the hoor for 
trusting to the mercies of the Tom the Devils was gone: The pike- 
men, with the vigour of desperate men, beat back at the battle of the 
Three Rocke the advance-guard of the army General Fawcett was 
leading to the relief of Wexford, and without a day’s delay swarmed 
to the gates of the towr. The garrison hastened to assure the ingur- 
gents, almost on their knees, thas they did not mean fight. Such of 
them as could run away did so promptly; and many of the yeomen 
who remained turned their red costs, hung out green flaga, sneaked 
off to the priests to beg to be baptized as Catholics, and, in their zeal 
to be more rebellious than the rebels, took a principal part in the 
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reprisals on the people’s side that followed. In Gorey the panic of 
Oolonel Saunderson’s forebears was equally ignominious.. Even after 
General Loftus had arrived with 1500 regular troops and five pieces of 
‘artillery, the pikemen routed one of his divisions with great slaughter 
at Tubberneering and dashed into Gorey, while ‘ the leyal minority ” 
were flying as fast as their horses’. legs could carry them along the 
road to Arklow. Within a fortnight the rebels, without the help of 
a single military leader, had cleared the entire county of ita immense 
horde of yeomanry and militia, with the. exception of Ross. Here 


their attack was defeated, after they had twice captured the town and . 


twice lost it in the liqnor-shops. But this was the only instance in 
which they were worsted in open fight until, after three weeke’ 
preparation, General: Lake at last surrounded their camp at Vinegar 
Hill with an army 20,000 strong and broke them, fighting stubbornly 
to the last, without gunpowder, without leaders, the women holding 
their ground i in the midst of the shells and een as stoutly as the 
men. 

The campaign against Humbert in the west was scarcely more 
glorious to the British arms. Six weeks after the total suppreesion 
of the Wexford insurrection, and while the island was (according to 
the estimate of the sober Plowden) filled with ‘150,000 troops of all 
arms, a French detachment of 1088 men all told landed at Killala 
and, for nearly three weeks, marched through a whole province, and 
kept this vast host in a state of perturbation. Humbert, an unlettered 
pedlar of rabbit-skins by profeesion, who had all the intrepidity, 
dash, and decision of character that were then making the French 
army the nursery of Napoleon’s marshals, told the Directory (with two 
misspellings), in his despatch at parting from the Isle of Aix: “ What- 
ever betides us, depend on it I will take the French ‘arms respected.” 
And he kept hia word with a brilliancy worthy of the best traditions 
of French soldiership. Here, once more, the Ascendancy swash- 


bucklers “ couldn't do it.” Hyery time they came in contact with’ 


this handful of Frenchmen-—at Kilala, at Ballina, at Castlebar, at 
Qolooney, and at Dramehambo—they fled before Humbert’s face, and 
left behind them the only artillery he possessed. At Castlebar, the 
King’s troops numbered between 5000 and 6000, under the fire-eating 


~ 


and torture-loving General Lake, and their flight was a sauve gui peut ` 


so ignominions that the day haa been known ever since as “The 
Races of Castlebar.” - 


“ The troops, in their panic, reached Tuam that night, thirty-eight milea 
from the field of battle. After having’ refreshed themselves for a moment, 
they pursued their way to Athlone. e officer of carabinoers arrived there 
# one o'clock the next day with sixty man. They had made eighty miles 

rede seven hours. One does not know where their flight would have 
adds the disgusted historian Gordon, “if the arrival af Cornwallis 
at of Athlone had not stopped them.” 


© 
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The amusing thing about the panic is that there was not a single 
horseman among the French force to pursue them! Lord Cornwallis 
called up the Brigade of Guards ard surrounded the French battalion 
and their battalion of Irish allies with two great armies, at the least 
twenty times as numerous, and still judged it prudent to hover and 
hesitate day after day before provoking an encounter. It was not 
until Humbert’s little band had marched more than half their way to 
` Dublin, in the hope of raising the country, that they at last—844 
men being their total muster—capitulated, at Ballinamuok, to the 
host that encompassed them. The only blot on the glory of Humbert’s 
exploit was that he made no stipulation for his unfortunate Irish 
auxiliaries, although in his proclamation establishing the Provisional 
Government, st Castlebar, he had expressly authorised them to enrol 
9600 native infantry and 2400 cavary, on the same footing as if they 
were French levies. While the Frenchmen were carried off to Dublin 
as prisoners of war, accordingly, 500 of their unfortunate native allies 
were massacred on the field, like as many pigeons in a trap, and the 
way of the Royalist fugitives back to Oastlebar was marked at every 
mile with triumphal gibbeta. 

It is probable that what the average Englishman knows best (if 
he even knows anything beside) about the insurrection of ’98 is 
Cruikshank’s pictures of loyalist women and babies spitted on rebel 
pikes at Scullabogue. They were exhibited during the late anti-Home 
Rule crusade throughout England as the all-suffcient summary of 
the history of those times. I have, perhaps, sufficiently shown that 
the insurrection was. wholly of official making; that it was character- 
ised by extraordinary intrepidity on the part of the peasantry, when 
they were forcéd to set their backs to the wall, and by disgraceful 
poltroonery on the part -of those whose burnings and scourgings had 
provoked the storm. Three abominable crimes were unquestionably 
committed on the insurgent side—some drunken runaways from the 
battle of Ross set fire to a barn at Scullabogue, in whioh eighty 
prisoners (sixteen of them Catholics) perished; when the insurgents 
first burst into Hinniscorthy, which the flying yeomanry had just set 
fire to, at least twenty loyalists were massacred in the streets; and, 
in a moment of despairing rage, a number of prisoners, whom Mr. 
Hay from personal observation eatimetes at thirty-six, were piked and 
thrown over the bridge at Wexford. These atrocities were committed, 
not only without the authority of the rebel leaders, but in spite of 
protesta which almost led to their own inclusion in the slaughter ; 
and no candid student of the timg will fail to see how small a space 
these three crimes, barbarous as they were, are entitled to occupy in 
the ghastly balance-sheet, on the other aide of which is the burning of 
thousands of humble homes, the flogging, torturing, and half-hanging 
of tens of thousands of peasants, the innumerable outrages on women 
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and children, and the orgy of murderous deeds which drenched the 
county with blood after the suppression of the insurrection, and 
called forth the despairing protesta of the very Viceroy. Respect for 
women is one of the best testa of comparative humanity in a cam- . 
paign. Let me, on thia point, place side by side withoat comment 


. the statements of two historians, both of them loyalista : 


Maz. Hay. 

“ During the whole period of the 
ingurrection in the county of Wex- 
ford, it is a fact no less surprising 
than true, that the fair sex was 
respected evan by those who did not 
hesitate to rob or murder; no one 
instance existing of a female being 
injured or violated, including, the 
wives, sisters, and daughters of those 

- denominated the greatest enemies of 


Mz, PLoWDEN. 

“As to this species of outrage, it 
is universally allowed to have been on 
the side of the military. . . It has 
been boasted of by: officers of rank 
that, within certain large districta, a 
woman had not been left undefiled ; 
and upon observation in answer 
thet the sex must have been very 
complying, the reply was that the 
bayonet removed all squeamishness.” 


the people.” 


The Protestant Bishop of Killala, Dr. Stock, records of the Oon- 
naught campaign: “It is a ciroumstance worthy of remark that 
during the whole time of this revolt there was not a drop of blood ' 
shed by the Irish except on the field of battle.” But no sooner did’ 
the valiant horsemen who fled eighty miles from the field of .Castlebar 
return under the: shelter of the English Guards and-the German 
dragoons than the unhappy peasantry, to whom the Bishop of Killala 
peys this striking compliment, were butchered mercilesaly by the 
hundred, and their priests hung in the very towns in which they had 
inveighed against French principles and besonght their people to have 
nothing to do with the invaders. No description ‘that could be penned 
of the savagery of the Orange terrorists could be as telling as Lord 
Cornwallis’ familiar despatches abont the state of things he found 
around him after the suppression of the Wexford insurrection. Two 
or three out of the many passages with whioh the Cornwallis corre- 
spondence is laden must suffice here: “Iam very much afraid that 
any man in a brown oost who is found within several miles of the 
field of action is butchered without discrimination.” “There is no 
enemy in the field to oppose our troops. We are engaged ina war 
of plunder snd massacre.” ‘‘ There is no law in town or country but 
martial law. . . . But all this is trifling compared to the numberlesa ' 
murders that are hourly committed by our people without any process 
or examination whatever.” ‘The conversation even at my table, 
where you will suppose I do all I cah to prevent it, always turns on 
hanging, shooting, burhing, &o. &c.; and if a priest has been put to- 
death the greater joy is expreæed by the whole company.” And 
when Lord Cornwallis attempts to moderate the seal of the Ascen- ` 
dancy he becomes almost as detestable in their eyes as a Papist priest, 
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and is nick-named “ Oroppy Corny ” because “I put a stop to the 
burning of houses and murder of inhabitants by the yeomen or any 
other persons who delighted in that amusement, to flogging for the 
purpose of extorting confeasion, and free quarters which comprehended 
univergal rape and robbery throughout the whole country.” But were 
the Orange terrorista, who had been wiled into Orangeism and detesta- 
tion of their own countrymen by Mr. Pitt for his own purposes, so 
illogical in receiving with scorn the lectures on leniency and humanity 
that Mr. Pitt thought fit to administer to them, as soon as his own 
purpose had been sufficiently served ? 

It is not, perhaps, too much to assume that the reader of the fore- 
going pages will begin to understand the use of the terms “ black- 
guardism and baseness” in reference to the preliminary arrangementa 
for carrying the Union. When, in addition to all these tens of 
thousands of calculated murders, and all this pandemonium of religious 
strife deliberately organised between creeds that were beginning to 
come together only too unitedly, the reader proceeds to the subsequent 
steps by which a majority against the Union in 1799 was, before the 
end of the following Seasion, turned into a majority of 118 against 75 
in favour of the Union by means of an expenditure of £1,200,000 in 
the meantime, he will have some notion of the intensity of the passions 
that will thrill the entire Irish race next year, and will understand 
how colossal is the absurdity of the good people who think it can all 
be conjured down by the visit of a Prince or the hiring of a royal 
residence. Even im the present diszracted state of Irish parties, next 
year’s centenary will mark as memorable a date in the history of the 
Trish race as this year’s Jubilee did in the history of the Anglo-Saxon, 
Woe have had in our own time, as in 1782, an Act of Renunciation by 
the British House of Commons that was elected in 1892 to remit to 
an Irish Parliament the government of Ireland. We have had our 
recall of Fitzwilliam in the Tory reaction that reversed the policy of 
Mr. Gladstone and dashed the cup of conciliation from the lips of’ 
Ireland. Are we about to have a further repetition of a woful. 
history by the discrediting of those in Ireland who paid any heed to. 
the assurances of yoluntary conciliation on the part of England, and by 
the Vvindication’of those who argued that nothing was ever won from 
England unless through her difficulties and her fears? Grattan was 
driven out of the Irish Parliament between the hammer of Pitt’s 
treacheriea and the revolutionary anvil of Wolfe Tone’s vigour. We 
may be nearer to another such calamity than the silly people who 
prattle of a royal residence suspest. It depends, I am afraid, chiefly 
upon whether there happens to be another Wolfe Tone biding his 
time somewhere among the ardent youths whom every year bringa 

_to manhood among a race fifteen millions strong. A second Wolfe 
Tone has not turned up yet, but Ireland is a country of surprises, 
VOL., LXM. Cc « 
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I have no desire to exaggerate tho danger of Parliamentary agitation 
loging ita hold upon the Irish masses. Nobody with any experience of 
the corruption in Parliament and desperation in the country which 
followed the collapse of the Tenant Right party of 1851, can contem- 
plate the bare possibility of a new breakdown of Parliamentarianism 
without the deepest anxiety for the fate of the generation of young men 
who may live to see it. The sense and patriotism of the race is still 
anchored firmly to the belief.jn a peaceful arrangement between the two 
countries and in our power of obtaining it by foarleas and disciplined 
Parliamentary action. But it would be living in a fool’s paradise to 
affect not to see that the popular confidence in the effectiveness af 
-constitutional agitation is being seriously shaken, and that not merely 
by the strength of the anti-Home Rule prejudice in England, or the 
dubious attitude of some of the minor Liberal wire-pullers, but by 
‘still more serious influences in Ireland which—for what reasons, or 
with what objects, men will ask themselves hereafter with stupefaction 
—seem to be lending themselves, consciously or unconsciously, to the 
work of paralysing the Irish party in Westminster, and making any 
open organisation in the country impomsib.e. The patriotic excita- 
tion which will prevail in Ireland dyring the year 98 will supply 
just the atmosphere in which hot-blooded young Irishmen and even. 
a good. many cool-headed ones might well begin to reconsider their 
opinions as to the efficiency of Parliamentary methods in the present 
circumstances of Ireland. There are rather fewer Irish in Ireland 
than there were in ’98, but there are at least ten millions more of Iriah 
in countries where they can be more dangzrous to England. Those 
who comfort themselves with thinking that there is no longer a revolu- 
tionary France at hand with its Bantry Bay expeditions to encourage 
daring spirits forget that France is replaced by a power far more 
formidable in the eyes of England in a troubled hour, and a power 
with which Ireland is represented, not by cne unauthorised emissary 
like Tone, but by a permanent population of many millions, yearly 
growing more potent in ita government and in the dictation of its 
policy. The influences that wrecked the Arbitration Treaty at 
Washington are of more real concern to England than a French or 
Rusian squadron off Bantry Bay. And she knowledge that these 
influences would have worked more ardently still for the ratification of 
the Treaty had Mr. Gladstone’s Irish policy been honestly accepted 
and enforced by England may well moderate the scorn with which 
superior persons in Printing House Square will observe the shiploads 
of Trish American exiles who are coming across to celebrate the heroic 
popular memorjes and governmental orimes of 98. 
Warum O'BRIEN. 


THE JEWISH WORKMAN. 


VERY one, I think, will agree that at present, when alien immi- 
gration has become a question of practical politica, and the 
Government is pledged to the introduction of a Bill for “ checking 
the importation of destitute aliens,” whatever that may mean, it would 
be interesting to hear what the chief offender has to say in his own 
defence. 

I am, I think, entitled to style myself a typical alien immigrant, I 
am a Jew, born in Russia, landed in this country some nine years ago 
with threepence in my pocket. I learned the trade of a tailors’ 
machinist, and have worked in the ready-made, bespoke, and ladies’ 
mantle trades, mostly in Leeds. I will confine myself chiefly to the 
trades I know best. ` 

I have watched with great interest the growth of this question, as 
might naturally be expected, and have read all that I could lay my 
hand on relating to it. What struck me most was that nearly all that 
has been written on this question has been written by people who 
know little, or more often nothing, about it, 

When the unemployed problem has so rapidly forced itself to the 
front of recent years, and when at the same time ao many Russian 
Jews can find employment in this country, it is not surprising that the 
uninformed British public, to whom no one can deny a considerable 
imaginative faculty, should think that it is the alien Jew who takes 
the work out of the hands of the British workman.- Add to this the 
prejudice against the Jew which’still exists in this country, especially 
among the uncultivated classes; add also a certain low class of 
politicians who are on the look-ont for cheap popularity; and add 
further the sensational journalist seeking for “ copy,” and the thing 
explains itself easily. But the cry of honest British workmen being 


a 
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ruined by the savage Russian Jew is not confined to the politician on 
the stump and the sensational journalist. It is echoed by responsible 
statesmen, such.as Mr. Chamberlain, and is to be found in books and 
pamphleta professing to deal seriously with the question. In a volume 
- of the “Social Science Series,” edited by Mr. Arnold White, appear. 
the following extraordinary sentences : i 


“ Of what avail, I would ask, is ‘hi PATRE emigration as a pangoes 
for our social ‘ills, when for every hundred of our workpeople taken away a 
leak remains behind by which thousands more of an immeasurably inferior 
calibre come pouring in, by whom the conditions of existence are made 
m than before, and the standard of comfort and decency of home life of ` 

tne ag is infinitely lowered # . . . The British workman is as capable as 
er to manufacture slop ‘clothing, but he cannot compete success- 
with the lattar unless he is willing to work for merely nominal wages, 
= ldea conditions revolting even to read of.” 


“ Whitaker's Almanac” for 1892 gives the number of alien immi- 
grants for the previous year as 10, 000; Mr. Obamberlain poke of 
“tens of thousands.” 
{ » From.all this it would appear that this ea ee 
' of foreign savages, for whom the British workman -must make place. 
Now let us see what are’ the real numbers of alien immigrants. 
From the Governmental Report issued by the Board of Trade on the 
immigration of aliens into the United Kingdom (c. 7406) I quote the 
following: “ The total number of aliens of all classes who arrived 
‘here, and may be taken as having remained here, amounted in 1891 
“to about 12,000, in 1892 11,500, and 1898 6000.” This sudden drop 
‘in 1898 is continued in the following year, as appears from the Report 
‘of the Board of Trade for 1894, their number being abotit 5000. But . 
even of this number not all of them become permanent’ settlers. A 
‘considerable proportion leave this country after a few years of resi- 
` dence, either for the: United States, the Colonies, or to go back to 
i their native place. Most of my countrymen whom I knew in’ Leeds 
‘six or seven years ago left this country. I met a young man in 
Berlin last summer who-was on his way to the United States. He 
‘spoke English fluently and with a good accent. I asked him if he 
was born in an English-speaking country, and was surprised to learn 
that he had only just left Russia for the first time in his life. “But 
you are speaking English ‘too well for a Buseian,” I remarked. “ But’ 
‘you see,” he replied, “I was brought up in the’ house of my uncle, 
uwho lived about twenty years in England; all his children were born 
. there. His. house was the haunt of all the English-speaking people 
in the town, and I could hear nothing but English there.” He also 
assured me that there are a'-considerable number of Jews in western 
Rumia who have lived some-years in America or England, and that 
English is -becoming quite popular there. I was told by a Jewish 
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restaurant-keeper in Hamburg that the number of Poles and Russians ' 
who are going back to their native country is considerable. ‘ With 
some of them,” he added, “ the going and coming is quite a passion. 
Some of them will be a few years,in America or England, get home- 
sick, and go baok to Russia, where they soon get disgusted with the 
political institutions and the way the Jews are treated there, and will 
go again to breathe the free air of the West. Iam getting some 
regular customers now.” From this the reader can see that, even 
from the figures given by the Board of Trade, a deduction of some 
kind must be made, 

These Board of Trade figures, which Mr. A. White challenges, are 
corroborated by the Census returns of 1891, which give an annual 
increase of foreigners for the previous ten years of 8800. 

So much for the figures. Now let us turn to the pointe of scou- 
sation made against those that remain here. Bost of these may be 
summed up under the following headings : 

L That being contented with a much lower standard of subsistence, 
we are therefore (a) acoepting much lower wages, and consequently 
{b) displacing the British workman. 

IL Being of an inferior race, (a) we become a “dead weight on 
progress,” a “mere tool in the hands of the capitalist to defeat the 
ends of labour.” (b) Our dirty, immoral, and vicious habits must 
necessarily have a degrading and demoralising effect on the people 
among whom we live. 

I cannot think of these accusations without being struck with the 
curious fact that all that is said against us in England is just the 
contrary to what we are accused of in Russia. Here it would appear 
we are contented to live with anything and willing to work “all the 
hours that God sends,” and to be the tools of sll parasites, sweaters, 
and exploiters. But, acoording to the reactionary Press in Russia, with 
the well-known Novoys Vremya at their head, and they are never tired 
of repeating it, we are persecuted in Russia, not because of our faith— 
oh dear, no! there is no religious persecution in Russia—but because 
we are lazy and unwilling to work, concentrating onr efforts in taking 
as much as we can and giving as little as possible in return; and we 
ought to be driven out of Russia because we are never contented with 


`- our lot, and the State muit always lose in the presence of the Jew, 


\ 


since he prodaoes little and manages to get more than he earns! How 
often does the Russian Government declare that the reason for their 
constant tukases against us is because we are a dangerous and disturbing 
element among a loyal and peactful population; that the discontent 
of the Jew drives him to all sorts of subversive ideas; that a dispro- 
portionately large number of us belong to nihilistic and revolutionary 
societies. 

Which of these two opinio isthe correct one? A Clscueatan by 
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, Mesars, Pobiedonostaev, Suvorin and Mestcheraky, with Lord Salisbury, 


Messrs. J. Lowther and Inskip, on the relative defects of the Russian 
Jews, would prove very interesting. rs 

I well remember, when I was fifteen or sixteen years of age, when 
my people began to urge upon me to decide my future, and my 
uncle, an old Rabbi, said that it would be best for me to learn some 
business, as I showed no inclination for the study of the law. I 
refused to comply with his request on the ground that I did not want 


' to be one for maintaining the reputation of the Jew of baing only 
‘capable of money-making, shopkeeping, &o, and I told him that we 


x 


must show our enemies thab we are as ‘capable of working as Ohristians 
are, and that if the Jews had been working-people, not Schacher— 
nachete, business men, exploiters, and parasites, there would have been 
no “ Jewish question” in Russia. My uncle shook his grey head, and, 
smiling bitterly, said that I was a hot-headed youth. “We are 


“hated,” ho said, “ because we are Jews, and always have been so for 


that reason only. So long as we remain Jews, choose whatever we do, 
our enemies will find fault with us”. I thought then that my uncle 
was decidedly in the wrong, as ib was impossible for him to under- 
stand the “Jewish question,” having spent all his life in the 
intricacies of the Rabbinical law and Hebrew and Chaldean literature. 
I realised my ideal—I am a workman now—only to find that J am a 
“blighted blister” on the Fnglish workman, and that, with my dirty, 
immoral, and vicious habits, I demoraliae the people among whom 
I live. : 
I will now proceed to answer the charges against us.: 


STANDARD oF COMFORT. k 


£ 


Any one whois even a little acquainted with the life of the foreign 
Jews in this country will often hear them gay that the “ yokel” (the 
name by which the Englishman is known amongst them) can live on 
much less than they do. A close soqusintance with their lives con- 
firms this’ In a Jewish family the husband is the sole bread-winner. 
A Jewish married woman is seldom to be found in a factory or work- 
shop. In Manchester, out of 161 Jewesses employed in sixty tailoring 
workshops only one was married ; of the nineteen non-Jeweases nine 
were married. As soon aa a Jewiah girl gete married she quits the 
workshop. - : í 

Contrast thia with the action of the British workman, who exploits 
the labour of his wife and children? and who began to exploit the 


_ Isbour of the latter at the age of six when he was allowed. to do so., 


If the Jewish workman gets as much as the English workman, his 
household income is still considerably less, because he has to pay for 
the religious instruction of his children. Only & comparatively small 
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number attend the Jewish Free School in Bell Lane in London, where 
elementary education and religious instruction are given gratis. The rest 
have, after leaving the Board schools, to go to “cheder” to be instructed 
in the Bible, Hebrew, &c., for which instruction the parents have to 
pay from ls. to ls. 6d. per week. The Jewish workman also often 
contributes to one or more of the innumerable charitable societies that 
exist in his community, and invariably pays to his congregation, 
which is in itself partly a charitable institution. (The greater part of 
the money spent on charitable work among the Jewish community 
does not come from the pockets of the wealthy Jews, as is erroneously 
aasumed, but from the pockets of the Jewish working men.) The 
English woman, if she is not employed in a factory, is always hard- 
working, always trying to eave her husband’s wages. The Jewish 
woman, on the contrary, is idle, wasteful, and extravagant, spends 
her time in small talk, employs a Gentile woman to do the washing 
and house-cleaning for her, and spends her husband’s wages on 
doctor’s bills, expensive dress, and gold ornaments—for which the 
Jews-have as strong a passion as English workmen have for strong 
drink. Although the Jewish standard of comfort does not include 
so large’a quantity of alcoholic liquors as that of the British workman ; 
it includes other things which the British workman is contented to do 
without, and the desire of the Jew to shine before his neighbours 
creates in him an increasing desire for a higher standard of comfort. 


WAGES. 


I have already gaid that I am engaged in the tailoring trade. I 
will, therefore, confine myself chiefly to this trade, and to Leeds, 
where the conditions of work are best known to me. How much 
printer’s ink would have been saved if the people who write.would 
confine themselves to what they know! 

I must remind your readers that, of thé Jewish workmen, the great 
majority are engaged in the tailoring trade. In Leeds no lees than 80 
per cent. of them are engaged in it, and it must therefore be admitted 
that on the conditions of labour in this trade alone must the statement 
of our cheap labour stand or fall. By far the larger number of 
English tailors are engaged in the first-class order trade, which is 
nearly all hand-work, and in which the retail prices of such suits will 
range from five to ten pounds or more, the purchasers being mainly 
the rich and well-to-do classes. The Jews are engaged in the second- 
class order and the ready-made clothing trades. The log price of the 
` Amalgamated Society of Tailors (English) in Leeds is 5d. per hour. 
Now, the wages of a competent Jewish tailor in Leeds is from 6d. to 
8d. per hour. It is seldom lees than 6d. and sometimes above 8d. 
This may seem a bold assertion, and may be taken with some incredulity. 
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When Miss Isabella O. Ford — whose, long connection with the 
Tailoresses’ Union in Leeds has given her a good opportunity of 
learning the conditions of the trade, and who can, therefore, speak 
with authority on the subject—atated at a public meeting in Leeds 
that the Jewish middlemen paid better wages than English employers, 
her statement was received by the-local-Prees with something akin to 
derision, The attitude of the Prees is typical of: thet of the general 
public. . It is a case of giving a dog a bad name. But, in the first 
and second numbers of the Labour Gazette, there is a table of statistica 
of hours and wages in Jewish tailoring workshops in Leeds, Manchester; 

* and London. It gives tae average wages in a Jewish' shop in Leeds 

, ` Gnoluding women and leerners, whose wages are $d. end less per hout) 
at 5id. This rate applies only to coat-making, which is the most 
skilled part of tailoring. ‘Those parts of the trade which require leas skill 
in making—vis., vesta, trousers, and juvenile clothing—are entirely 
left to women, Germans, and Englishmen. A few quotations from 
the Labour Department of the Board of Trade will prove that Jews 
are not competing for that part of the trade which is worst paid:: 


“The number of Jewis vesta and trousers makers is very small The 
Jewish coat-makers account for this on the ground that it is ‘“rmpossible to 
make a living on vesta and trousers.’ As a rule, vests are taken out of the 
City warehouses by lish women, thé pay varying with the class of work, 

.and sinking toa very low rate. Trousers are taken out by English and: 
Germans, both men and women. The women then em loyed are invariably 
English or Iriah. The evidence of the managers of four City firms, all 
employing Jewish'labour in Kast London, shows that in this respect. that 
e E tnings shown to be prevalent in 1888 still obtains, and that 
Jewæsæ do not compete for the leas profitable branches of the tailoring 
trade.” ` : ` p r 


N 


DISPLACEMENT OF Berron WORKMEN, 


Now, it may be said, and.I often hear statements to this effect, that 
all the work which is done at present by the Jews could be done by. 
Englishmen; that it ia, in fact, work taken away from the English- 
man. Surely it is abeu-d to speak of our taking away the English- 
man’s work when we get higher wages than he does. The fact of our, 
being employed at a higher rate of pay shows that there is in onr 
method of working something which makes us preferable to the 
Englishman, and which che latter cannot do. If any of your readers 
who reside in or visit Leeds will take the trouble to’ go into the. 
clothing factory of the Co-operative Wholesale Society and ask, 
permission to inspect the wage-book, he will find that the best-paid - 
department is the one in which Jews are employed, their wages 
ranging as high as £2 per week of fifty hours. 4 

The main point of this question is that the second-class order trade. 
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and the ready-made clothing trade are entirely the invention of the 
Jews themselves. 

Mr. Oharles Booth says, ‘‘ The wholesale clothing trade is not an 
invasion on the area of the employment of the English journeyman 
tailor, but an industrial discovery.” 

Now in what consists this industrial discovery ? 

Twenty or thirty years ago the trade consisted of two classes of 
garments : (1) The costume tailor-made, the purchasers of which, owing 
to the high price, were and still are the wealthier classes. (2) The 
cheap ready-made, which were made up by women who have little 
knowledge of the art of tailoring. Those who could not afford to pay 
#5 or £6 for a suit had either to purchase fhe slop suits made up by 
women or the cast-off clothing of the rich. The Jewish tailors suo- 
ceeded in combining the style and quality of the first with the cheap- 
nees af the second. How did they doit? By division of labour and 
consequently the use of machinery. In a Jewish tailoring workshop 
there are three distinct trades : (1) the machinist, who can without the 
aid of a needle or thimble put in six coat pockets to an English 
tailor’s one; (2) the baister ; and (8) the presser. 

In the large tailoring workshops this subdivision is carried out - 
still further, and a coat goes through from fifteen to twenty hands, 
Here, as in other industries, a great economy of labour takes place, and 
& Jewish tailor employer caf, therefore, produce a coat af a muoh 
lower rate and still pay higher wages. The Board of Trade Report 
proves my statement. It says: ‘‘ The statements made by English 
tailors and tailoreases as to the unfair competition of Jewish men and 
women must be accepted with some caution. As a matter of fact, an 
English tailor is hardly ever to be found in a Jewish workshop, and 
many of the English tailors are somewhat slow to understand that, 
with subdivision of labour, a low rate per garment does not necessarily 
imply low earnings per day.” 

But it often happens that a Jewish tailor at a lower rate per gar- 
ment can earn better wages than an Englishman, even where the 
method of working is the same, as the following instance will show. 
A few years ago I got work at a well-known firm of clothiers in 
Leeds, where subdivision of labour was carried on in the same way as 
in a Jewish workshop. There were only a few Jewish workmen there. 
The rest were all English women. It was all piecework. After a 
few weeks I left the place, as my earnings there amounted to two- 
pence, per hour leas than I could: earn when working for a Jewish 
employer. Yet the foremen of that place were grumbling that we 
were getting too much per piece, as it coet them more for making a 
garment than when they gave it out to a Jewish middleman. Yet 
Mr. J., who got their work outside, paid as good wages as any employer 
in Leeds, The explanation is in the superior management in a Jewish 
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workshop, In the English employer's works, where every one worked 
on piece and had to purchase his own trimmings, there was a large 
staff of booking-clerks and a staff of incompetent foremen who did not 
understand the trade. While, at the Jewish workshop, where nearly 
all are on day-work, there are no booking-clerks, and the organisation 
is so simple that the employer, with the aid of a girl, often manages 
a workshop with thirty machines and over a hundred workpeople. 
Such cases could be multiplied. That a Jewish employer takes out 
work at's lower rate no one will deny, but I challenge any one ‘to 
prove that he does so by paying his warkpeople lower wages than an: 
English employer. 

The alien immigrant Jewish tailors’ converted tailoring from a: 
handicraft into a manufacture, The same has been accomplished in 
the boot and shoe trade, though not by Jews. To prevent it is the 
same as trying to prevent the coming of the next season. It is part 
of the evolution of the capitalist’ industrial system. In the tailoring 
trade we have created a method of work for which the English tailor 
ig too clumsy or. too conservative in his ways, and for which the 
English woman has not enough technical skill. By doing that we 
+ have cheapened clothing, so that a labourer or artisan can to-day get 
a well-made suit at the same price he formerly had to pay for the 
cast-off, and this advantage is eagerly seized by those trade-unionista 
who are never tired of denouncing the alien immigrant and sweated 
goods. So far as making of clothing is concerned, they have 
succeeded in giving ‘it a neatness and style which it did not possess, 
save ir some West End shops, where the English tailors were working 
under the supervision of experts, who often went to learn their trade 
abroad. An English:made coat was, a few years ago, and is still 
to-dgy-in those places where the Jew has not yet made his appearance, 
although strong and substantial, too often heavy, rough, and not, 
tastefully made, as every one. whd understands tailoring knows. Tho 
typical English-made coat possesses any amount of useleas ‘work and 
has no taste or finish. The Jewish workman possesses the quality of 
his race—he im- an artist, and if his work sometimes lacks strength 
‘and durability, it is never wanting in taste or finish. The English 
workman is in this respect. a mere Isbourer, His work is like his 
. temperament, drink, and diet—strong, solid, and durable, but at the 
same time rough, coarse, aud tasteless. In matters of style and taste 
the English workman can only follow the foreigner. 

The English tailor complains that by introducing the second-dlass 
made-to-order trade we have takeh his work away from him. But 
who prevents the English tailor from imitating the Jew? The Board 
of Trade Report concludes its summary in the following words: “If, 
besides the losing of the lower class of ready-made trade by the growth 
of employment of women in the provincial factories, the [Jewish 
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tailors were to be threatened on the other hand by the competition of 
Englishmen in the manufacture of the better class, on the system taught 
them by the Jews, the consequenee to the Jewish tailoring trade 
would be most serious. Nothing but the conservatism of the English 
tailor prevents him from sucesssfully entering into the field opened 
up to him by the Jews.” If the English tailor will persist in stick- 
ing to his old, primitive and expensive method of production and not 
adapt himself to circumstances he must stand the consequences. In 
my humble opinion people do not clothe themselves in order to suit 
the oaprices of the “people of England,” the English tailor, Any 
one who cheapens a commodity without lowering the rate of wages 
is a benefactor to the community. Your English trade unionist is 
too apt to take a “‘ workshop” point of view. If the two-pound suit 
had not been made by the Jew the Hnglish tailor could not have 
compelled any one to pay five pounds for a suit. If it had not been 
made by the Jew in England it would have been made by the German 
in Stettin or Frankfort, just as the middle-class ladies’ jackets and 
mantles are made in Berlin, and the English workman would have 
shown no more reluctance in wearing a German-made suit than he does 
in buying a German-made jacket or mantle for his wife. 

I spent the whole of last summer in Germany, and I am well 
acquainted with the conditions of tailoring there. Although there is 
practically no subdivision of labour there, and it is still carried on on 
the same system as it was in this country some twenty- or thirty years 
ago, the Germans have an advantage over England in the abundance 
of cheap labour, owing to the cost of living being much cheaper than 
it is here. In Berlin-the wages of a tailor are a little over 8d. per 
hour, in Stettin 24d., while 6s. a week is considered a good wage for 
awoman. Stettin and Frankfurt houses are competing with England 
to-day. The alien Jews are now attracted to England by the higher 
wages obtainable in the Jewish tailoring workshops. Should even a 
small number of them be compelled by anti-alien legislation to settle 
in Germany and teach the Germans (who are so eager to learn) their 
method of organisation, the consequence will be that, with their cheaper 
labour, they will not only be able to oust you from your foreign 
marketa, but you will stand a good chance of having your home market 
glutted with German, clothing, and a good many Yorkshire mils will 
again have to run on short time, as they did in 1888 when the Jewish 
tailors in Leeds went on strike for a fortnight for a reduction of the 
hours of labour—this time with graver consequences, and the officials 
of the weaver trade unions, who are so eager in denouncing the alien 
immigrant, will have to face widespread unemployment among their 
members. 

In the ladies’ mantle trade Jewish ladies’ tailors have achieved, if on 

a smaller scale, an equally striking success. Here, as in the men’s 
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clothing it panely consisted of, two classes of garments—the expen- 
sive costume tailor-made and the cheap garment made up by women, 
who are little acquainted with the arb of ladies’ tailoring. The middle-; 
class people, who could not,afford the former, and were unwilling to. 
wear the latter, had to purchase mantles and jackets imported mostly 
from Germany. . The result of the activity of the Jewish ladies’ tailors 
` was to introduce a branch of industry which was formerly confined 
chiefly to Germany. .“‘In the mantle trade,” says Miss Oollet, the 
labour correspondent to the Board of Trade, “ the Jews may be regarded. 
as the introducers of a better article and a better system of organisation. 
According 'to the information supplied by three London firma, they are 
really making an opening for a successful competition with Germany.” 
In the Stuttgart periodical, the Nous Zeit, for January 1894, an article 
appeared, by Berthold Hyman, entitled ‘‘Berlirer Damenmantel 
Confection "—“ The Berlin Ready-made Ladies’ Mantles,” The writer, 
who is perhaps not at all aware that there is such a question as Alien 
Immigration i in. this country, discussing the decline of the German 
export trade in ladies’ mantles, statés that the Russian and Polish 
Jews, by introdncing the trade into this country, have- succeeded in 
“ emancipating the English market from foreign goods.” The reason 
for the success of the Jews in their competition with German goods 
he wrongly imagines is because, being used to » Russian standard of; 
comfort, they can afford to live and -work for very little. 

i Now, when | was in Berlin ‘last summer, I was offered work at half, 
the price I was getting in England. And, although I had no desire: 
‘to‘come back to: England to enjoy the beauties of English climate and . 
the grace of its manufacturing towns, and to become an “ alien 
pauper,” I was compelled to leave Germany, where I would have to 
put up with what seemed to me a starvation wage. Here we have 
another example of how the superficial observer, who sees people 
succeeding i in producing cheaper goods, jumps to the conclusion that 
it is because they are working for low wages. 

. The mantle trade is rapidly expanding itself, especially i in Tondi. 
New warehouses are springing up in the Oity. When Iwas in London 
last October, Mr. Finn; the Secretary of: the Mantlemakers’ Union, 
told me that there tis a great scarcity of hands felt, and that they 
could do with another 400 men. The wholesale clothing trade in 
Leeds las also grown considerably. The number of people engaged 
in this trade in Leeds has, from. 1881 to 1891, nearly doubled, the 
fignres being 6888 and 15,689 respectively. In this 15,000 only 
about 2000 Jews of both sexes are employed ; the remaining 18, 00 
are all English. Since 1891 the total will have increased to about 
25,000, of. which the Jews will number 3500. This year, as well as 
last, was an exceptionally busy year in Leeds. There isa great scarcity 
of hands, ane coat-making, and employers a ee out . 
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for hands and cannot get them. Wages have consequently risen. 
‘Now, I would like to know where are the people whom we have 
thrown out of work? Why do they not come and do it? Where are 
the people whom we have compelled to go to the workhouse? Let 
them be taken out and put in our workshope. There is plenty of 
work for them. Where are they? ‘The growth of the unemployed 
has as much to do with the immigration of alien Jews as the spots 
on the sun have to do with commercial crises, as some ingenious 
professor of political economy wanta to have it, - 

Leeds would certainly not have been celebrated for its clothing 
industry if it were not for the presence of the “ alien pauper.” 


SWEATING. 


Besides the foreign Jewish workmen, the people who are “ diseased 
in mind and body,” who ruin the honest British workman with their 
cheap labour, the Jewish middleman comes in for his share. Here 
the sensational journalist has been at work. Several bad cases came 
before the Sweating Commission. The British public was horror- 
‘struck with some cases that were set forth by the sensational journalist 
as examples of the rest. The Jewish employer was represented before 
the publio as a modern Shylock, who lives on the sweat of the alien 
immigrant and the unfortunate English woman, who is driven to the 
sweaters den to keep herself and her children from starvation. At 
one time I thought that an English factory was an earthly paradise, and 
I was determined to gain it. My first attempt resulted in a miserable 
failure. Tho paradise was not there. I made a second and third 
attempt, with the same result, And it did not take me long to 
become convinced that to work under an Englishman was not only not 
better but considerably worse than under a Jewish “sweater.” I 
found that inside an English warehouse, where I was working on 
piece, and was therefore on my own time, I was locked out when I 
‘was a little late, subjected to fines for the slightest irregularity, and 
could not leave the place without a “pass”; and to get a ‘‘ pass” was 
not always an easy matter. “If you insist upon going, you can go, 
but you will not have to come in again,” I was told. The workpeople 
are locked in as in a fortress. In a Jewish workshop, although day- 
work is the rule, one can come and go whenever he likes. There we 
are paid for every minute we stop in the workshop. If one should 
go into a Jewish workshop in Leeds at eight o'clock in the morning 
he would often find it half empty. ° The Jewish employers complain 
that it takes them about a quarter of an hour before they can get all 
the machines going. Most of the workpeople have their breakfast: in 
the workshop in the employer's time. Smoking is allowed every- 
where. There are no fines, Not long since.a “case” was settled 
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. with an employer, who gave one of his workpeople a week’s notice 
because the latter objected to him “ gassing * all the day. The 
“oase” was taken up by the men’s union, and the employer had 
to give in. Whilst at an English factory, if the “ rushing” foreman 
overhears any one speaking in the employar’s time, he will soon get a 
pasa to leave.- Some of the Jewish “sweaters” that I know are 
exceedingly kind and humane—gentlemen in the best sense of the 
term. About 500 English women, the most skilled tailoreases in 
Leeds, prefer to work in a “sweater’s den,” in spite of the fact 
that there is considerably leas work there than in an English ware- 
house, and where they have to be idle on. Fridays and Saturdays, the 
Jewish Sabbath. 

The Jewish trade unions claim to have created, besides the second- 
class made-to-order tailoring, wholesale clothing and ladies’ mantle 
trades, also waterproof clothing, cap, slipper and cheap shoe trades. 
Not understanding these tradea, I cannot speak about them with any 
certainty. ee eee 
to believe their claim to be well-founded. l 

Most of the Jewish immigrants who are engaged iite clothing 
trade in Leeds have followed different' trades and occupations in their 
native country ; but they could not get the same employment here, a8 
English employers as a rule havea “moral antipathy to employing , 
Jews,” as one of them expressed himself. I know many Jewish 
. engineers, painters, brushmakers, &c„ who were compelled to take to 
tailoring because they are Jews and foreigners. The Jew, being 
excluded from the means of livelihood in ordinary trades, has created © 
industries for himself, where he often gets better paid than the English- 
man. Here history repeata itself. It is not for the first time that 
the Jews, being cut off by their Obristian neighbours from the means 
_ of existence in one way, have established themselves and prospered in 
another. Hence we find that in all the trades in, which foreign 
Jews are engaged in any number, such as the above-named cap,’ 
slippers, &o., they themselyes reata them or have introduced a better 
and more efficient method of working. 


INFERIOR RACE. 


Are we of an inferior race? Mr. Arnold White says decidedly 
“yea.” His pet theory that the Jews have created the sweating 
system and that they ruin the British workman with their cheap 
labour having been annihilated by the Board af Trade Report, he shifted 
his agitation against the alien immigrant from the economic to the 
social and moral field. He contends that ‘‘ there are other and higher 
` ideals for a nation than cheap clothing,” and that the maintenance of 
the English race in ita purest and best form “ demands the exclusion 
of the alien.” Mr. A. White, in order to show of what oalibre the 
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Russian Jews are, gives a graphic description of Berdicheff, a town 
inhabited chiefly by Jews, and asks the public whether such people as 
those who inhabit Berdicheff are worthy of being admitted into this 
country. Not having travelled in Russia for the purpose of gaining 
information about the Jews there, and never having been in Berdi- 
cheff to know whether the description Mr. White gives about it is- 
correct or not, or whether the Berdicheff Jew is typical of the rest of 
the Russian Jews, I cannot argue about it. But it would be inter- 
eating to learn how Mr. White reconciles his description of the 
Russian Jews with his eulogy of them in the Nineteenth Century for 
May 1892, in which he writes aa follows: “ Aristocratic quality of 
mind common tothe whole race, Their sense of honour would have 
satisfied Burke. They are gentle to women and tender to children. 
There is that indefinable air of distinction about the lowest and 
commonest of these Jews which impresses the conviction on one’s 
mind that their unpopularity is due perhaps, if one may be frank, 
to their native’ superiority over the settled nations of the earth. 
Trouble and pain have refined the Jews in Russia,” I may also state 
that in the nine years of my residence in England I came across 
thousands of Jewish immigrants from all parts of Russia, from St. 
Petersburg, Moscow, Odessa, Tiflis and Irkutsk, but only one from 
Berdicheff, and he was a Obristian clergyman, who in his few years’ 
reaidence in Leeds not only gained, the esteem and friendship of his 
Christian neighbours, but even that of the Jews who as a rule so 
much hate a converted Jew (mechumed). But I do not think that 
there ate many people in this country who are seriously of opinion 
that the Russian Jews are inferior to the French or English Jews for 
whom Mr. White professes to have such a great admiration. A 
people who have produced such men as Rubinstein, Antocolaky and 
Liberman, and many others who have distinguished themselves in 
almost all branches of human activity, cannot be of an inferior race. 
But, on the other hand, it may be argued, that while admitting that 
Russian Jews are not inferior to others, it is the Russian Jews who 
come here that are objected to. If so, what about Professor Leone 
Levi, and others? If we are an inferior race, you have nothing 
to fear from us, as your experience in Africa taught you that inferior 
races cannot last long amongst Englishmen. 

These may be exceptions What then of the general rm of alien 
immigrants? In Leeds the Leyland Board School is attended almost 
exclusively by children of “alien paupers.” In the returns it figures 
as one of the best elementary schéols in Leeds. The attendance is 
the highest of any in the city, and the proportion sent to the indus- 
trial schools is the lowest. They are always best in drawing, and the 
teachers are unanimously of opinion that they have a quicker percep- 
tion and better memories than the English children. One of the 
head masters assured me that he preferred to teach Jewish children, 
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aa, in addition to their undoubtedly superior memories, there is an 


x 


artistic element in them to an extent not to be found in English’ 
children. 

Are we a “ dead-weizht on progress”? On whose progress are we 
a dead-weight? Certainly not on the British workman’s, for I do not 
think there could be a greater dead-weight - ‘on progress than the 
British working man himself. “We are mere tools in the hands of 
employers to defeat the ends of organised labour.” When the boot- ` 
makers’ lock-out took place, Mr. Oharlea Freke himself—who has said 
that the alien had no manhood in him, to whose heart it was impos- 
sible. to appesl—oongravulated the Jewish bootmakers for their manly 
stand, for there was not a single blackleg among them, while there 
was a good supply of b-acklegs amongst the free-born Britons. $ 

It should also be borne in mind that the Jewish workmen othe 
i iiaa a a ' x. X 


` 


DEMORALISATION. 


o In Mr. White'a book I find that the Rev. Mr. Roanoy acousos us of 
bringing with us “vices peculiar to Continental large cities.” -This is 
downright absurdity, for, as a matter of fact, there are very few Jewish 
workmen who come from Continental large cities. Are the immigrant 
Jews as a rule dirty? If so, how are.we to explain the following 
facts ?? According to Dr. Billing, the City of New York contained: ix 
1890, 180,000 practically all immigrants. The annual death-rate per 
1000 for the six years ending May of the same year was 6'2, as 
vompared with Irish 28-0, colour 23:0, English 20-6; Germans 17:0, 
Americans 160. The same proportions apply to Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago and Washington. - He also finds that, although the birth-rate 
among the Jews is sma ler, they multiply faster by reason of a smaller 
mortality, especially among children under-the age of five. The Jews 
are exceedingly clean in matters of diet.. What is known as cisher 
food is food prepared according to cleanliness demanded by the Jewish 
law. Hence we find -hab they are lees susceptible to ‘cholera and 
other epidemic diseases. When the’ Black Death and other plagues 
ravaged Europe not a single Jow was affected. « 

Are we damoralising the people among whom we live? ‘ Vicious 
criminals,”- A grave charge it is; and what are the facts brought in 
support of such an assertion?’ Oriminal statistics ? They show-a 
smaller percentage of criminals amongst us than among the native 

s Whom are we demordlising ? The teetotaler? the good , 
man of the Little Bethel? the Puritan? or that coarse brute, the 
public-house ` prop; whose altruism is‘ so limited that it does not even : 
jnclude-his wife and children ? There is no need of a Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Ohildren so far as the Jews are- concerned. 

* See Appendix to Boerd of Trade Report on ‘Alen Immigration, p. 144, * 
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The Jewish workman, at the worst, cares for his family only, which 
absorbs all his cares and attention ; but very often he lives for his rela- 
tives, religion, or race. The heart of the average British workman never 
throbs with any such sentimenta. I doubt whether it beats at all, except, 
perhaps, when he is engaged in rabbit-coursing, dog-fighting, or other 
such noble and instructive amusements. Poor innocent creature | 
Imagine him being demoralised by a drunken Jew or a loose Jewish 
woman! Is not every one aware that the Jews are a sober people, 
and have, therefore, no teetotalers—the greatest evil drink has pro- 
duced—amongst them, and that their women are proverbial for their 
chastity, except, perhaps, in cases where they become thoroughly 
Anglicised ? I came across a Jewish woman who drank and had 
eoquired a large and varied stock of English expletives. This remark- 
able phenomenon was explained to me by her neighbours as due to 
the fact that she had been brought up among “ yokels,” and was 
married to a pure-blooded Briton. And yet people complain that we 
do not become Anglicised! Who ever heard, among foreign Jews, of 
those brutal fights, vicious language, and disgraceful scenes with which 
the British workman enlivens the monotony of his Sabbath? Why, 
some of what were the most dangerous places in the Hast of London, 
such as Flower and Dean Street, Brady Street, and others, have 
become, since the foreign Jews have settled there, the quietest, 
peacefullest places in London, where one can go to bea at any time 
and not be kept awake all night by the drunken orgies of English 
men and women. I am speaking now of my experiance when I lived 
in Spitalfields a few years ago, in a street inhabited mostly by true- 
born Britons. In Whitechapel the contrast between the native and 
foreign population is most striking. On one hand you find people 
who are at as low a grade of drunkenness and vice as it is possible 
for human beings to come to. On the other, sober, peaceful, and 
industrious people, from whose lips will never fall an expression that 
can offend the most sensitive lady, but who are poor—an unpardon- 
able offence in England, especially for a foreigner. The well-known 
Ruasian exile, Alexander Hertzen, the editor of the famous Kolokol, 
who spent most of his life in different European countries, speaking of 
the amenities a foreigner has to put up with in different countries, 
says: “In France there is one shield that will protect ycu from the 
insults and persecutions of the mob, and that is poverty. In England, 
where the greatest social stigma is attached to the word ‘ pauper, the 
foreigner is more persecuted and insulted the poorer and more help- 
less he is.” This state of feeling” has not altered in the least in the 
forty years aince this passage was written. Mr. A, White, in one of 
his books, shows what the British nation gained from the Jewish 
immigrants some 200 years ago. The Jewish immigrant of to-day is 
not a jot inferior to his predecessor. When the Jew becomes 
‘  WOL, LXII, D 
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sufficiently rich and powerful’ he is often promoted to the House of 
Lords, where he can vote down the wishes of the British nation as 
effectively as any native bishop or brewer among them.. The Liberal 
and Conservative Governments vie with each other in showering 
distinctions upon him. The Russian Jew is kicked and spat upon 
because he is poor and helpless. Mr. White says that not even one 
in ten amongst us claims to be a religious refugee. But here again I 
would like to know, hcw does he reconcile this assertion with his 
article quoted above, where he states that “the Revocation of .the 
Edict of Nantes did not cause more general movement in England than ` 
the May Laws and the consequent passing away of the Jewish popu- 
lation of Russia will bring about in other lands”? Not only was 
religious persecution the direct cause of the emigration of large 
numbers of Rumian Jews, but indirectly it is responsible for the 
emigration of the great majority of them. To take myself for an 
example, I did not leaye my'native country because I was expelled 
either for political or religions reasons; but nearly every day brought 
me news of fresh expulsions, of new ukass against the people of my 
race, and I was asking myself, Where is this going to stop? Whore 
tum will be next? And I decided to leave the country where I could 
get neither justico nor mercy. : I certainly have not come to live in 
English fogs for the mare pleasure of it, My cage is typical of that 
of most Jewish immigrants. It is often asked why Jews do not take 
to agriculture. Because, I think, it would be misspent energy. The 
‘average gize of the Jew is about two centimetres below the stature of 
the Huropean ; so is his measurement round the chest. But his akull, 
according to Lombroso, is relatively larger than those of Hnropean 
races, Why should he be engaged in an occupation that requires only’ : 
muscular strength ? Why not rather put him to one where he can 
make use of his nerve and brain as well as muscle? Of course, I 
know that the Russian Jew—who was born in a country under one of 
the most cruel and despotic Governments in existence, where there is 
practically no free education (though, in spite of that, the illiterate 
Jew is a white blackbird, for Jewish parents will pawn their'bedsteads 
in order to give their children some sort of education) and no free 
institutions, and where he is even denied those miserable rights which 
‘are possessed by every Russian cjtixen (sic)—does not shine. But he 
is composed of a much ‘better material, and if you give him the same 
righta and opportunities which the English workman possesses he will 
prove a strong and progressive element in the community. The 
moral or immoral force, the motivé-power, of this anti-aliert agitation 
is race hatred and that instinct so peculiar to Englishmen which 
impels them, to glorify the powerful and the strong and to deride 
and persecute the poorer and weaker peoples who might need their 


sympathy. 
Joun A. Dron 


THE FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE 
AND ITS LESSONS FOR US.* 


\ 


~~ 


T is a question which has been often discussed, and to which 
men’s minds have often turned of late, whether States and nations 
have, like individual men, their necessary periods of infancy, child- 
hood, adolescence, and old age, to be followed, in the one case as in 
the other, by death, which is the end of all. 

The analogy between the State and the man at once suggests 
itself; but analogy is not in itself proof: on the contrary, it is some- 
times one of our most misleading guides. That many great and 
strong empires have faded and vanished away is obvious. 


“ Assyria, Greece, Rome, Carthage, what are they?” | 


But are we therefore forced to conclude that all States must die? 
Is it incumbent on the wise statesman to look forward to his country’s 
death and to make provision for that event, as it is incumbent on 
each one of us individually to “consider our latter end,” and go to 
order our affairs that those who come after us shall not have occasion 
to curse either our improvidence or our over-caution ? 

I suggest the question without presuming fully to answer it. Only 
I may hint that it does seem as if, for some reason or other, there 
were a greater tenacity of life among the nations of modern Europe 
than there was in most of the nations of antiquity ; and that I d 
see why, for practical purposes and for ita influence upon cond 
need look forward to an inevitable death of our country 
than to that death of the physical universe which, as phi 
tell us, is probable, perhaps inevitable, in some incalcula 
future age. ` 


* An Address delivered before the Social and PoHtioal 
November 8, 1897. G 
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But if death is not the inevitable doom of a State, it is quite 
certain that States are liable to something which we may without 
any strained analogy call disease. Looking back over the pages of 
history we can easily recall instances of Statea-which have had their 
energies wasted by fierce attacks of fever; States which have suffered 
from raving madness; States which have overtaaked their powers by 
undertaking labours beyond their strength and have died of over- 
work; States which have dropt noiselessly out of the ranks, the 
victims of senile decay. Since, then, there is such a thing as national 
disease, and since it threatens primarily.the happiness and eventually 
the life of the State, a serious student of history will be ever on the 
alert to discover the symptoms of disease in the past life of nations, 
and to trace the-manner of -ita working, in order that he may combat 
ita first manifestations in his own country.” In fact, I think we may: 
say that this work, the study of political health and disease, is 
emphatically the business and the raison d’éére of all history. 

It is with this view that I propose to deacribe some of the symp- 
toms which marked the sickness and death of the most illustrious 
patient that was ever brought into the hospital of the nations. 
I mean the Roman Empire. And in applying the stethoscope, and 
‘feeling the pulse of that august sufferer, I shall sometimes consider 
whether thera is anything in the symptoms of that political organisa- 
tion which should suggest to us alarm or anxiety on behalf of our own 

| scarcely leas magnificent Empire. s 

Rome,may be said to have lived for about twelve centuries; and 
‘we may divide this life of hers approximately into eight centuries of 
growth (750 3.0.50 AD.); two centuries of maturity 50-250 a.D.) ; 

' and two centuries of old age and death (250-450 a.p.). Of course 
this division is of the most general kind, and it would be easy to show 
-that the lines do not precisely correspond with the actual stages of 
her history, but a8 a mere approximation it will suffice for the present 


Purpose. 

For the first 240 years under the Kings the city by the Tiber 
Boems to have steadily grown in riches and strength. After the 
axpulsion of the Kings self-government was at first a dangerous, an 
almost fatal, privilege. The struggles of Patricians and Plebeians 
distracted the mind and weakened the energies of the State, and for 
. _ sixty years che seemed to be.sinking rather than rising in power and 
influence among the cities of Italy. Then came sixty years of steady 
though not rapid progress (450-390 8B.0.), and then, after she had 
emerged from the terrible avalanche of the Ganlish invasion, which 
destroyed some of her rivals, and after the long feud between the 
Fathers‘ and the Commons had been settled in a manner honourable 
to both by the enactment of the Licinian Laws (867 3.0.), she entered 
-Hpon that full caréer’ of conqtiest which was not stayed till the whole 
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civilised world except Persia, India, and China, and much of the 
uncivilised world too, owned the dominion of the Senate and People of 
Rome. 

Let us pause for a moment to think what the territory subject to this 
one city by the Tiber included at the birth of Christ. Italy, of course, 
and all the islands of the Mediterranean, Spain, France (not yet any 
part of England: that was not to be conquered till half a century 
later), Holland, Belgium, all the left bank of the Rhine, Switzerland, 
some of the fairest regions of Bavaria and Austria (in fact, all that 
lay south of-the Danube); nearly the whole of that big debatable 
land which it is now the fashion to call the Balkan Peninsula, since 
we can no longer speak of it as “ Turkey in Europe”; Greece; the 
whole of Asia Minor, which was then incomparably richer and more 
populous than it is now; Syria and Palestine; some strips on the 
frontiers of Arabia ; ; Hgypt, teeming with an industrious population, full 
of wealth, culture, civilisation, the product of untold centuries; and 
the whole northern shore of Africa right up to the Straits of Gibraltar, 
a land which was then the granary of the world, a land in which the 
traveller, now encamping in the wilderness under the shadow of 
Mount Atlas, marvels at the vast and solitary remains of Roman 
citiea, which show how populous was then the country which is now 
all but a desert. 

Reflect for a moment on what this means. Even now a sovereign 
who should thus hold all the lands round the Moditerranean Sea, and 
whose borders should be the Rhine, the Danube, and the Euphrates, 
would be incomparably the strongest ruler in the world; yet now 
America and Australia are in the scale altering the balance of power, 
the great Slavonic Empire of the North rules over territories practically 
unknown to the Roman, and Ohina and Japan have come forth from 
the seclusion of centuries. As has been often pointed out, when Rome 
ruled she was not only the greatest but practically the only Power, of 
which the statesman and the philosopher took any cognisance; the only 
enemy that could venture to stand up against her—the Parthian or 
Persian monarchy—being too remote, too Oriental, and too inapt for 
distant warfare to appeal powerfully to the fears or to the imagination 
of Europe. 

But I ‘have used the word “Empire,” and have glided almost 
unconsciously out of Republican into Imperial times. What was it 
that made the Romana, who had so long abhorred the very name of 
King, bow their necks to an autocratic Emperor? Primarily and 
essentially the proved unfitness of the. Senate end People of Rome 
to govern those vast territories which they had been so wonderfully 
successful in acquiring. It was a splendid series of aristocratic 
statesmen—those consuls, prestors, and legati who had led the Roman 
legions to victory in so many widely sundered lands. Yet nobler 
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were the qualities of the private soldiers who served in those legions, 
the brave and patient Italian peasants who fought the battles of the 
Republic, who faced the alephants of Hannibal and hewed down the 
gigantio Cimbri and Teutones. But it was one thing to conquer and 
quite another thing to rule. There was always, even in the beat days 
of ‘the Republic, this hateful thought in the mind of the Roman 


citixen—it is. true that other nations had the same idea—that the - 


‘ power of the sword was to be used in order to exempt the warrior 
from the necessity of toil. 


“Tn antiquity, conquest meant essentially the to impose a tribute 
upon the conquered. To get your taxes paid for you was the sufficient 
reason for the previous diture of blood and treasure. . Athens had 
previously yielded to tha fasshiadlema of this advantage of the’ stronger, and 
the Romans, perhaps consciously, put it before themselves as the end of 
conquest.” * 


‘Metin Gur tutes Aei qeingicléa; andl carving thet thay 


logical, but infamous, conclusion, the Romans in the course of a 
century had made their government of the provinces the scandal of 
the world. It cannot be said that any class of the dominant people 
were exempt from a share in the national crime. Guilty assuredly 
were the great and powsrful Senators who, after wasting their sub- 
stance by all kinds of visious extravagance at Rome, set forth for a 
province, Achaia or Cilicia or Sicily, with the avowed object of restor- 
ing their fortunes by the plunder of the provincials. Not lees guilty 
were the middle-class men, the publicant, or farmers of the public 
revenue, the negotiatores, or money-lenders, who bled the provincials to 
death by their unjust: exaction of taxes, by the ruinous rate of usury 
which they demanded for their loans. Nor assuredly were the so- 
called “people of Rome” innocent, the idle, unprincipled, unpatriotic 
mob who lounged about the Forum ready to sell their votes to the highest 
bidder, who lived not an the proceeds of honest work, but on, the 
corn-largesses,.the outdoor relief administered at the expense of the 
provinces, whose wretch2d minds seemed capable of holding but two 
‘ thonghta, panem et circenses— bread and wild beast shows —and 
who, if only a young nobleman had exhibited a sufficient number of 


lions and panthers, or, above all, some new and strange beast like a 


crocodile or hippopotamus, in the combats of the amphitheatre, were 
ready at once to entrust the lives and fortunes of millions of their 
subjects to his keeping. 

Bo soon had the misgovernment of the provineds begun, and so 
glaring were the instances of that misgovernment, that already, in the 
year 149 p.0., there hac been passed the Oalpurnian Law, De Repe- 
tundis, for the restitution of money unjustly extorted from the 
provincials, It seems to have been a well-intended law, but—as 
Horace saye— 


* I quote fram Arnold's “Roman Provincial Administration,” p. 26, . 
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“What is the use of empty laws 
If Virtue’s not behind them?” 

The trial of these cases of extortion was necessarily left in the 
hands of men who either had been or hoped to be’ governors of pro- 
vinces themselves, and most of whom, for a sufficient bribe, were 
ready to acquit the most outrageous offender. One notorious criminal * 
boasted that the profits—in other words, the plunder—of his firat 
year of office would be for himself ; those of the second year for his 
patrons and backers at Rome; but ‘that he should want all the profits 
of his third year for the judges on his extortion trial. Thus even the law 
which was intended for the salvation of the provincials became another 
drop in their cup of misery, and it is said that there was even some 
talk of a petition for its abrogation on the ground that it caused more 
extortion than it cured. 

It is a dismal picture this that is presented to us of the misgovern- 
ment of the Roman world by the members of the Senate, but it is 
important to have it well impressed on our mirds, since without it we 
cannot understand the subsequent course of history. I will take one 
instance from the private letters of a man who loathed injustice and 
fought against it to the utmost of his a aaa the correepansionce 
of Cicero. 

It is the year 50 B.o. Cicero is holding th3 office of Proconsul of 
Cilicia, an office which has been forced upon him much against his 
will. He is writing to his friend Atticus, in order to explain his 
conduct in an affair in which Atticus evidently thinks that’ he has 
been too particular, and has, by his over-strained conscientiousness, 
given needless offence to a powerful young nobleman, whose name, for the 
present, I will leave undisclosed. Cicero says that when he reached 
his province he was met by a letter from this nobleman recommending 
e certain money-lender, named Scaptius, to his good offices. Before 
long came Scaptius, who explained his need :—‘‘ A debt, long owing 
to me, from the citizens of Salamis, the chief town of Oyprus. Just 
give me an officer’s commission and q body of cavalry that I may go 
and collect my debt.” Oicero refuses ; he has made up his mind that 
he will not grant to any one an irregular office of this kind, which is 
only desired for the purpose of illegal eractions. Besides, when he 
inquires further into the matter, he finds that Scaptius has already 
had one such commission granted by Oicero’s predecessor, has taken 
his dragoons over to Cyprus, wrought havoc there such as might have 
been the work of a band of brigands, and has blockaded the unhappy 
Senators of Salamis in their Benate-honse till five of them died 
of starvation. So Cicero refuses, and persists in his refusal, but, 
willing to pleasure Scaptius’ powerful friend, says: ‘‘ When the depu- 
ties from Salamis come into my presence I wil tell them to pay you 


* Varres. 
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that which they owe.” Before long the Roman oreditor and the 
Oyprian debtors mest’ at Tarsus, “a city of Cilicia, and no mean city,” 
‘as St. Paul truly averted, and stand together in Cicero's judgment- 
hall, Cicero urges the deputies to discharge the debt, and pleads 
his own humane government of ‘the province as a reason why they 
Bhould comply with his request. “Yee,” said the deputies, “ we will 
` pay, and it will be out of your money, since you refuse to receive the 
douceur [evidently an enormous one] which we have been accustomed 
to give to the Governor.” ‘But then a discussion arises as to the rate 
of interest due on ‘the debt. Cicero lays down the law that it is to 
Learns 12 per cent. compound interest, that being the legal 

rate as fixed by his own decree. Most gladly would the deputies pay 
12 per cent., but Scaptius insists that 48 per cent. compound interest 
was the rate named in the instrument of loan, and, like Shylock, hé 
stands upon the letter of his bond. ‘‘ How can I do this?” says 
Cicero; “how can I possibly go against my own edict?” ‘TI was 
horrified,” he says to his friend, ‘‘ for I knew that such a rate would 
be the ruin of the city.” A good deal of wrangling follows as to 
whether Cicero’s edict, fixing 12, or a certain Senatus Consultum (as 
we should say, a private Act of Parliament) fixing 48, should be taken 
as the legal rate. How thisends we are not exactly told, but the 
next stage of the trial must be told in Cicero’s own words. ‘‘ While 
this discusion is going on Scaptius beckons me apart. Hoe says that 
he will not fight that point, but the deputies think they owe 200° 
talenta (240,000) ; he is’ willing to take that, but perhaps they really 
owe à little leas. He begs me to screw them up to 200. ‘Very well,’ 
say L I call them to me after dismissing Seaptius, ‘What do you . 
make it?’ say I; ‘how much do you owe?’ They answer 106 talents 
(£21,200). I call Scaptins back; he makes a disturbance, ‘Why 
don’t you compare’ the accounta?’ say L They bring the accounta, 
and the amount agrees to a penny with what the deputies said. They 
prees Scaptius to take the amount thus agreed upon; they offer to pay 
the money.in, to be deposited in a temple, so that interest may cease 
to run; but, on the urgent request of Scaptinus, who called me apart 
again and begged me to leave the matter undecided, I agreed to do 
so, and refused to let them pay the money into court, though I con- 
sider that in doing so I was indulgent to the man’s impudent rpquest, 
for impudent he seems to me, though some people count him a fool 
for not taking his money with 12 per cent. compound interest.” 

It is evident. that Cicero was too just a Governor for this knavish 
money-lender, and yet not firm enoufh to insist on enforcing his own 
just decree; and that Scaptius preferred to take no decision at all at 
that time, being quite sure that the next Governor would be lees 
conscientious, and would give him all that He desired. , 

The modern reader blames Cicero for undue leniency to a rogue, .His 
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ffiend Atticus, as I have said, considers him far too scrupulous. 
«Would you have allowed me if you had been here,” says Cicero, “ to 
give Scaptius horse-soldiers to enforce his unjust‘claim? How could 
I read these books on philosophy, how could I write those books 
which you are go fond of praising, if I had done such a thing ?” 

Still Atticus was evidently not convinced. He thought that the 
recommendation of a powerful Roman nobleman should have had more 
weight with his friend. And who, then, was that powerful Roman 

-nobleman? The reader learns with surprise that it was no less 
austere a patriot than Marcus Junius Brutus, who a few years later 
was one of the murderers of Cesar, the man who “slew his best 
lover for the good of Rome.” Nor is his surprise lessened when he 
learns, as Cicero did to his great astonishment, that the money after 
all really belonged to Brutus, that it was he who was preasing these 
unhappy Oypriotes to despair for the sake of his 48 per cent. interest, 
that the poor pitiful rogue Scaptius was only the cloak to cover the 
avarice of a man who bore one of thé noblest names in Rome. 

For Brutus was a man with a reputation for virtue; one who would 
undoubtedly have been sore wounded if any man had told him that he 
was bringing disgrace on the name of Rome by his covetous practices. 
This is why I have dwelt at what may seem undue length on this 
single case of extortion, because it is certain that if Brutus suffered 
five Oypriote Senators to be starved to death in the prosecution of his 
monstrous claims, other men, who made no profession of righteousness, 
must have done more dreadful deeds than this. “If they do these 
things in the green tree, what shall be done in the dry?” 

Thus, then, we come beck by way of Cæsars murderer to Omsar 
himself, and we ask what was the meaning of the great: change which 
he wrought in the Roman State? The transformation of the Republic 
into an Empire used to be attributed to the ambition of one man, Caius 
Julius Cæsar, and the historians even of the last century used to bewail 
this event as the downfall of liberty and the elevation of a tyrant. 
The more careful and philosophical investigations of recent inquirers 

_ have entirely changed our: point of view. It is now admitted by 
nearly al} historical studenta that the Roman Republican forms had 
proved utterly insufficient to secure decent government for the great 
countries round the Mediterranean Sea, and that the only alternative 
lay between a disruption of the Empire into its original atoms—a 
process by which the world would have sustained great loss—and its 
subjection to one sovereign ruler. Opinions differ, and probably will 
differ so long as men care to study “Roman history, as to the motives 
and character of Omear. That he was ambitious’is undeniable; that 
he started on his public career with any premeditated design of making 
himself sole ruler of the Empire i is doubtful; that some of his most 
unconstitutional] deeds were done in self-defanoe and were the almost 
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necessary replies to the lawless violence of his enemies, may be 
reasonably contended; but all these are matters for fair discussion. 
That jhe Republis: an P administered in his day, and as it had 
been administered for at least one generation before his birth, had 
become impossible admits of no question. As has been well said, it 
was not liberty that fell on the plains of Pharsalia, but the right of 
three hundred tyranta to enthral the world. Putat ita very worst the 
substitution of the Empire for the Republic meant the substitution of 
_ one tyrant for those three hundred. At its best it meant the rescue 
of the provinces from the grasp of men whose avarice made them 
merciless, and the subjection of those provinces to governots whom a 
wise and patriotic master called to severe account for every act of 


` oppression and injustice. 


Thus the establishment of the Roman Empire may be fitly compared 
to the process by which some of the medisval kingdoms, especially 
that of France, became established, in spite of the revolts of the great 
barons, on the strong foundation of the good-will of the commonalty. 
Even as Louis le Gros and Philip Augustus set themselves to break 
down the power of the feudal aristocracy, which well-nigh overshadowed 
them, by granting charters to their towns, so—only on a far wider 
scale and by a much more sudden stroke—did Julius Cæsar strike 
down the power of the senatorial governors in the interest of the 
cruelly oppressed inhabitants of the -provinces. It is true that the 
Emperor, like the Bourbon King, became at last an upas-tree, under 
Se ode SS teen anid arom but: iat ras moe Min character an 
the earlier periods of his existence. 

That miserable deed, the sssassination of Julius Genes yet: 
bigger blunder than crine arrested the progreæa of the world, vainly 
attempted to avert the inevitable, and finally threw the reorganisation 
of the Roman State into the hands of Augustus, a wonderfully able 
politician, but not a man who possessed that marvellous insight into 
-the very heart of things which distinguished the mighty Julius. Had 
Julius lived; had he carried some of his magnificent schemes into - 
execution ; had he been able to make of the Senate a sort of parlia- 
ment representing the various countries of the Empire; had his 
descendants been men of the same stamp as some of their successors, 
who can say if the Roman Empire might not be existing at this 
day? As it was, none of these things happened, The Senate was 
‘never a real parliament, never an effectual counterpaise to the despotic 
power of the emperors—sometimes petted and pampered by them, 
more often cowering under their jealous wrath. In the great Julian 
family there were some men with splendid intellectual gifta, but there 
was also an element of mental unsoundneas which, when a man had 
reached the disxy height of master of the civilised world, often broke 
forahy bite AskA! enn 
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Caligula was a raving maniac, Claudius at times seemed actually 
imbecile, Nero's madness turned him into a man-eating tiger; and 
the crimes and follies of these men prevented the possibility of a 
lasting dynasty being established in the Julian line. Yet it is indis- 
putable that, even under the maddest of the Julian emperors, the 
- condition of the provinces was incomparably happier than it had been 
under the harpy rule of the Senate. Rome might shudder at the 
crnelties of Nero; the Senate might tremble at the frown of Tiberius; 
but Gaul rejoiced and Asia was glad by reason of the change in their 
condition. 

A terrible civil war followed the death of the last Julian emperor. 
After a short interval, filled by the Flavian dynasty, even the worst 
of whom was not a bad ruler for the provincials, we come to that 
wonderful series of men whom we sometimes call by the generic name 
of the Antonines, and whom we must pronounce to have been, on the 
whole, the finest series of sovereign princes that the world has ever sean. 
_ From the year 96 to 180 a.D., or for nearly a century, these five men 

ruled the Roman State—Nerva, Trajan, Hadriar, Antoninus, Marcus 
Aurelius, of whom not one is a really bad emperor, and three are so 
good that we should have some difficulty in finding their equals in all 
the ten centuries of Christian Enrope.* These men, all but the first, 
were chosen by a process of selection from above, each emperor choosing 
out the fittest man in all his dominions and adopting him as his suo- 
cessor, a process which, so long as it lasted, and po long as the right of 
adoption was exercised by a wise and patriotic prince, combined all the 
advantages of elective and hereditary monarchy. 

Under the reign of these princes, notwithstanding some great 
natural disasters, 

“blight and famine, plague and earthqcake,” 


which no statesmanship could have averted, the Roman world enjoyed 
such peace and prosperity as it had not known before and was not to 
know again for centuries. It was by these men and their Julian and 
Flavian predecessors that nearly all the great buildings, the very ruins 
of which make Rome glorious, were reared from the ground. The 
Colosseum, the temples in the Forum, the Fcrum and Column of 
Trajan, the Arch of Titus, the Column of Antoninus, all belong to the 
early Empire. Under these emperors most of-the great roads were 
made which penetrated into the most distant verts of the Empire, 
roads which the barbarous Middle Ages used but did not maintain ; so 
that, at any rate in our country, tite means of communication between 
London, Chester, and York were probably better under Marcus 
Aurelius than they were under any Hnglish sovereign before the 


* Possibly Alfred of Wessex, Louts IK. of France, and Joseph IL of Austria may 
challenge comparison with these three—Trajan, Antoninus, Marons. 
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acoession of the Honse of Hanover. The sea, which in the latter — 
days of the Republic had often swarmed with pirates, was now secure, ° 
and from port to port of the Mediterranean plied the busy ships, ' 
exchanging the products of the East and West’ under a system prac- 
tically of universal Free Trade ; for though a moderate Customs duty 
was levied at the frontiars‘of the Hmpire, and a harbour duty at porta 
of entry, protective tariffs were unknown. Gradually the boon of Roman 
citizenship was extended to one class of the provincials after another, 
till at length, in 215, the Emperor Caracalla made all the free inhabi- 
tants of the Empire Roman citizens. It is true that some of the 
causes of decay, fo which allusion will shortly be made, were already 
at work, true that some of the splendour and appearance of prosperity 
in the Hmpire was too dearly purchased. Still, on the whole, the 
first two ‘centuries after Christ “must be deemed to have been a for- 
tunato time for the Mediterranean lands. The great “ Roman’ Peace,” 
with scarcely an interruption, smiled over the world, A work of 
. welding, uniting, incorporating was going on from the Atlantio to the 
Euphrates, Men of the most widely sundered ethnographical descent, 
Gauls and Egyptians, Greeks and Numidians, learned to call them- 
selves Romana, and took pride in that one great world-embracing name. 
The traces of this change are still to be seen in the map of Europe. 
The Roumania and Roumelia which perplexed some of us when the 
great split up of the Turkiah Empire took place twenty years ago are, 
both different forms of the same name: both look back, as it ‘were, . 
westward from the Danube and the Black Sea to the city by the 
Tiber; and it is only in the present century that the Greeks have 
reverted tothe classical name Hellenes and divested themselves of the 
name Romawi een they were peond to bearsU through the Middle 


T will quote the words of a poet and of a historian, both writing in the 
later days of the Empire, when ita fabric was already falling in ruin, 
to illustrate, this point of the fascination which, with all her crimes, 
with all her selfishness, the glorions name of Rome possessed for 
subjects who had not a drop of Roman blood in their veins, i 

Olaudian, a pman probably of Greek. nationality, born in Egypt 
towards the end of the fourth oentury, writes as follows : l 


“ Rome, Rome alone has found the spell to charm 

The tribes that bowed beneath her conquering arm, 

Har giver ne nen 2 ne yeas Maman mos, f 
And clasped and sheltered them in fond embrace ; 

Mother, not mistress, called her foe her son, 

And by soft tles made distant countries one, 

This to her sceptre ‘all men ove, 

Thej throng the nations, whereso'ar we go, | 


* u Until the commenoament of the Greek revolution the name of Hellenes was for- 
ka that of Graikoi little used, and that of Romaioi universal.” s Ray; “ History of 
reece,” v. 5. 
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B wo find a fatherland ; our horhe , 


Weo at will We count it rt to roam 
T hrough distant Thula cr with unfurled 
Beek the-most drear recowses of the world ; 


That we may tread Rhone’s or Orontes’ shore, 
That wo are all one nation evermore.” * 


The historian whose words I would quote to you is Ammianus 
Marcellinus, an officer in the Roman army, Syrian by birth, Greek by 
speech, born about the year 880. He served under the Emperor 
Julian, on whose death, when engaged in a campaign against the 
Parthians, his successor, Jovian, basely abandoned the Roman provinces 
beyond the Euphrates to the Eastern foe. One of the chief cities in 
the surrendered territory was Nisibis, which had been Roman for two 
centuries. When the citizens of Nisibis heard that the Emperor who 
had thus abandoned them was brought by the nacessity, of his line of 
retreat under the walls of their city, they streamed out to his camp, 
and, stretching forth their hands, prayed end besought him not to cut 
them off from the Empire. They asked for no subsidies from the 
public chest, for no detachment of soldiers; they alone, if they had 
the Emperors leave to do so, would defend their ancestral homes 
against the barbarian. The Emperor replied that he was bound by 
his oath to the Parthians, and could not depart from it. Thereupon 
all the citizens, with tears and lamentations, poured forth from the 
city, aftar taking a last farewell of the homes which were so dear to 
them, in which their childish years had been passed, where they had 


` mown all the joys and sorrows of family life. Indescribably dear as 


those walls and tombs were to them, they would not remain at Nisibis 
at the price of severance from the great Empire which had sheltered 
them and their fathers for centuries. 

And yet, in spite of all, notwithstanding all its triumphs of peace 
as well as of war, notwithstanding the spell which it cast over the 
hearts and minds of the races which it conquered—a spell which, I 
fear, England seldom casts over her subjects—the Roman Empire fell. 
Why was this? I will only attempt to lay before you a few of the 
chief causes of her ruin. : 

1. First and foremost, I think, we must place the fact that the 
imperial diadem was in the gift of the soldiery. The Emperor, as I 
have said, had become an absolute necessity to the Roman State, but 


. ai 
“Heo ext, In gremium viotos que sola receplt 
` Humanumaue genus communi nomine fo 
Matris non dominæ ritu: ol 6 vocavit ~ 
Quos domuit, nexnque plo 1 ua roviniit. 

Hujus pecifcis defemus moribus omnes, 
Quod veluti patriis nibus utitur hospes, 
Quod sedem mutare licet: quod oernere Thulen 
Lusus et horrendos quondam penetrare recessus, 
Quod bibimus passim Rhodanum, potanus Orontem, 
Quod onnoti gens una sumus,” 

. —OLAUDLN. “In Cons. Btiiohonis,” II. 150-159. - 
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= name, ae meant General, and it was as the master of thirty 
in defiance of all the maxims of the constitution, that 
as won supreme power. Oould his dynasty have settled down 
ae a regular, time-hallowed succession of sovereigns, from father to 
son, perhaps, as I have said, the Empire might have lasted till modern 
times. From the causes at which I have already: hinted this: was 
impossible. In leas than a century after Augustus became sole 
sovereign the last of his descendants perished by his own hand. In 
the civil war which followed, the legions discovered that Emperors 
could be made elsewhere than in Rome, and from that time onward’ 
this thought was always more or lees in the mind of every ambitious 
general : “ Who knows what may be the ttn of Fortune’s wheel ? 
Who knows but I may one day be lord of all?” For a century, as I 
have said, this evil was averted by the wisdom and the patriotism 
of the adopted Empercrs; but after that it burst forth and ravaged 
‘ without restraint the Roman world. 

The third century, tae century which really dealt the fatal blow to 
the life of the State, was one long series of pronunciamtiontos, A 
general desires to make himself Emperor; he pampers and flatters 
his soldiers, he promises them an enormous donative; the legions 
acclaim him Imperator and Augustus; he marches towards Rome, 
wins or loses a battle, it matters not. In either case he is dealing 
one more deadly blow at the vitals of the State. If he wins, he 
sits upon his uneasy throne for two or three years, coins denarii, on 
which he is styled “ Pius, Happy, Most Invincible.” In two or three 
years another general, in some other province, repeats the process ; 
he, too, is acclaimed August and Invincible ; he marches into Italy ; 
perhaps he wins, and the short day of the previous Emperor ends 
in a gory sunset. 

That is Hterally the story of the Roman Empire during almost the. 
whole of the third century ; and when so much depended on the vigour 
and the wiedom of the supreme ruler, you can easily imagine what 
ruin and disorganisation it must have caused, how the whole machine 
of administration woulc get hopelesaly out of gear, how-the old game 
of the plunder of the provincials would recommence when the strong 
hand of the Emperor was withdrawn, how all classes of the community 
would be racked and ravaged in order to provide the promised dona- 
tive for the soldiers of zach successful usurper. 1 

Therefore let the British Empire not lightly prize nor hastily throw 
away the great gift of an hereditary monarchiosl succession. It is no 
small matter that the man or woman who holds the highest place in 
these realms is able to trace back descent in an undoubted line to 
Alfred the Great and William the Norman. Hereditary kingship 
has given us a few exoollent sovereigns, many middling, a few detes- 
table ones; but even.the worst and meanest of the race did at least 
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this service to the State that, by keeping the throne filled, he prevented 
that scramble for supremacy between general and general, or dema- 
gogue and demagogue, or baron and baron, which has so often ended 
in civil war, and which was one great cause of the ruin of Rome. 

2. A second great cause of the decay of the Roman Empire was 
undoubtedly the fact that it was founded on slavery. But so, it may 
be said, were all the great States of antiquity. Athena, Sparta, 
Oarthage, Rome, all presupposed by their constitution the existance 
of a large class of bondsmen at the base of the social pyramid; all 
accepted this as part of the necessary and eternal order of things ; 
in all of them, even the most democratio, citizenship, self-government, 
free speech, all the best part of the blessings of civilisation, were for 
the slaye-owner, not for the slave. Precisely, and that is probably 
one reason why, as already remarked, the modern kingdoms and 
republics have shown such a far greater tenacity of life than their 
earlier prototypes. In comparison with moat of those ancient States 
. Rome was extraordinarily long lived ; but the cancer of slavery which 
_ghe shared with them was working all the time, and in the. end 
helped to destroy her. And the wars, the triumphant wars of Rome, 
helped on this consummation. Every war brought into the hands of 
the dealers crowds of slayes—Gauls, Germans, Thracians, Syrians—and 
these men—sold to some wealthy Roman who had perhaps piled up his 
fortune out of the ruin of their homes—sither pandered to his vices as 
his household slaves, or, if condemned to the life-in-death of the field 
hand, toiled all day long in chains, under the hot sun of Italy, and at 
night were shut up in the gloomy walls of the dungeon-like ergastulum. 
As has been seen over and over again in the history of the world, slave 
labour drove out free labour. The former is, I suppose, if worked by an 
overseer Without conscience or compassion, the cheaper of the two, but 
at any rate the very fact that labour is parformed by slaves makes labour 
dishonourable. The free man will not stoop to till the ground, to weave, 
to make a pair of shoes, because all these are the occupations of slaves, 
and he fears to be confounded with the servile throng. So the delusion 
is fostered that only war and politics are the fitting business of the 
free man. The happy life of honourable toil is abandoned, and there 
are left only’a dissolute and turbulent mob in the cities, gangs of miser- 
able, despairing, vengeance-brooding alaves in the country. A society 
which rested on such a basis as this, at the first rude shock of þar- 
barian invasion might well topple down in hopeless ruin. 

8. And this process, the replacement of the noble free population 
of Italy by gangs of slaves, was powerfully helped by a measure which 
seemed at first sight fair and reasonable—the distribution of cheap corn 
to the citizens of Rome, The younger Graochus proposed and carried 
a law that every citizen of Rome should be entitled to buy every month 
a bushel and a quarter of corn for 1s, bd,, which was something less 
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than half the market price. In itself the proposal seems reasonable 
enough. By the strong arms and stout hearts of the commonalty of 
Rome, guided by the astute statecraft of the Senate, the great fabric 
of Roman dominion had been: built up, While the Senator was adorn- 
ing his villa with pictures and statues, the plunder of the conquered 
provinces, waa if not reasonable that the poor plebeian should have the 
battle of life made a little easier for him by paying seventeen pence 
instead of three shillings for his monthly flour bill? And yet practically 
no measure tended more than this to the degradation and ruin of the 
Roman commonalty, to the destruction of the very clags from which 
had been drawn the stout soldiers of the Punic and Macedonian 
wars. The cheap purchase was gradually tutned into a free gift; the 
bushels of corn were turned into ready-baked loaves of bread distri- 
buted to the mob as they sat upon steps lining the seven hills of 
Rome. ‘The provinces, especially Egypt and Africa, were put under 
contribution in order to supply the annona or corn largesse of the 
Roman people. It came to be recognised as one of the first duties of , 
the ruler, whether he were called Consul, Emperor, or Prestorian Prefect, 
‘to keep up this dole of corn to its full amount, if pomible to increase 
it, Thus the fabric of the Roman Empire became a crowned ‘socialism : 
outdoor relief forthe mass of the city dwellers at the bottom of ‘the 
‘fabric, absolute irresponsible power and unchecked extravagance ~ ab 
the top. Certainly as far as the experience of the Roman Empire goes, 
it seems to show that socialism cannot be oo-axistent with liberty. 
All. this deluge of cheap corn—nay, of absolutely gratuitous corn— 
poured into Italy meant ruin to the Italian farmer. What was the use 
of his growing his wheat in the plains of Latium or Campania when 
his one great natural market, Rome, was by the action of the State 
supplied with wheat at nothing a quarter? Thus the petty farmers 
of Italy as’a class rapidly disappeared. Arable land was turned into 
‘ pasture; the great latifundia, as they were called, pamed into the hands 
of Senators and publicani enriched by the plunder of the provinces. 
There where once had been the happy homesteads of men who could 
wield the pium or drive the plough‘ with equal patient courage, were 
now vast plains grazed over by flocks of sheep, tilled, as far as tilth 
-was necessary, by gangs of slaves whose chains olanked as they moved, 
while afar off rose-the walls of the ergastulum, not their home but their 
nightly prison. 
4, A fourth and most potent cause of the ruin of the Empire was 
financial oppression of the middle classes. I have said that the 
te tended more and more to become a crowned socialism. Ozagar in 
hib stately house on the Palatine might lord it as he Pleased over 
the lives of the Senators and the treasures of the State, so long as ‘he 
‘ kept the soldiers in good humour by sufficient donatives, and the mob 
of Rome and the other hig cities happy with bread and beast-shows. 
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But this tacit compact of the highest and lowest meant ruin to all 
- the classes between them. Upon the middle classes all over the 
Empire was thrown the burden of taxation, a burden which became 
absolutely crushing as the years rolled on. I fear that even the noble 
works of the Antonine period—the roads, the aqueducts, the bridges, 
the harbours—were somewhat more than, the firances of the Empire, 
especially with the unscientific method of dealing with State debte 
which then prevailed, could well afford. At any rate it is in the 
second century after Ohrist that we first begin to see signs of that 
exhaustion of the taxpayer which is such a fatal symptom of the third 
and fourth centuries. I cannot, of course, here go into the details 
of Imperial finance, but I may state that for tha land-tax, which was 
the largest source of revenue, and for some other taxes also, the prin- 
ciple was adopted of holding the Ourta responsible. The Ourta was 
the unit of local self-government; we may call it perhaps the county 
council or the municipal corporation of each district. Admission to 
the Curia in the earlier days of the Republic and Empire had been a 
coveted honour; the letters DEC for Decurio on many a tombstone 
in Italy tell of the self-satisfaction of the provincial farmer or 
merchant who was proud of this mark of the confidence of his. fellow 
citizens. But as time went on and the burden of taxation became 
heavier, and one decurion after another found it difficult to meet 
his obligations to the tax-gatherer, the State began to hold the 
members of the Curta jointly and severally liable for the taxes of 
the whole community. If A cannot pay his taxes, and says he would 
rather throw up his lands than attempt to pay his tributum, very 
well, let him do so; but B and O and all the other letters of the 
alphabet will have to make good the deficiency. Such was, in fact, 
the language of the Emperors through their representatives in the 
provinces; and now, instead of a coveted honour, the title Decurtc.. 
became a brand of hated slavery. The principle of hereditary obliga- 
tion was enforced. If a man’s father had been a decurion he must 
be a decurion too. Did he try to escape from this obligation by 
becoming a soldier or a priest, even from the army and from the 
church he was drawn back by the officers of the revenue and “ bound; 
over to the duties of the Ouria.” It is, perhaps, only by toiling- 
through the long and dreary section af the Theodosian Code which 
is concerned with this subject that one can get an adequate idea of 
the hopeless misery of the decurion, the middle classes, or what 
should have been the middle classes of the Empire, in the fourth 
and fifth centuries, under Constanfine and Theodosius and their suo. 
cessors. Bankrupt members of bankrupt corporations, unwilling citi~ 
sens of a dying Empire—upon them more than upon any other classes 
of the community fell the agony and the shame of her prolonged 
death-throes. 
VOL LXI. E 
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5. Fifth and last among the causes of the fatal collapse of Rome I 
place that which superficial observers were wont to place the first, . 
namely, the incursions’ o? the Barbarians. I do not undervalue the >% 
force and fury of the barbaric wave which, after it had been reai 
with more or less success for upwards of a century, finally burst the 
dykes in the year 878, and thenoeforward rolled almost unhindered 
over the Mediterranean lands. , The men whom we gall Barbarians 
belonged for the most part to the Teutonic race, a race which has ever’ 
been strong, courageous, and persistent. They were goaded into a 
passion of alarm by the appearance of the uncouth Asistio hordes of ' 
innumerable Huns in their old dwellings, and, mareover, the wealth _ 
and .delightaomenees of the lands under Roman rule had long attracted 
their hungry eyes. Still, for all this, I think we may assert that the 
Teutonic invaders would have had neither the will nor the power to 
effect the overthrow of the Roman Empire had that Empire itself been 
in a condition of political health. ; 

Not the will, for it is evident that plunder rather than a well- 
concerted scheme of conquest was at first the object of Goths, Vandals, 
and Heruli; and that even after their first- successes they stood at 
gaze in the midat of the desolation which they had cansed, like a French 
revolutionary mob in tae palace of their kings, half awed by the 
sight of all that old-world splendour, willing indeed to lay their hands 
on anything that they could carry away, but almost reluctant to apply 
the irrevocable flame to a building so far-famed and so magnificent. | 

Nor ought the Barbarians to have had the power to deal a smashing 
blow to the Roman fabric. The superiority of the Imperial troops in 
the ‘temper of their arms and: in the scientific discipline of their 
soldiers was evinced on many a battle-field in the third and fourth 
centuries, and showed that the Barbarians fighting against Rome were 
at a disadvantage almost as great as that of Asiatics to-day in warring 
against the regular trocps of England or of France, , But there was 
also this fatal flaw in the Roman case, that there was no sufficient 
population to back the efforts and recruit the exhausted ranks of 
the soldiery. As Seeley has finely said, “In the Roman Empire the ` 
human harvest was bad ” —the result of those various causes of decay. 
to which I have alluded. Thus when ‘the Barbarians had once broken 
through the frontier line of the Empire, they found great empty 
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. spaces surrounding the cities. In these they settled, and if driven off 


returned again and again, like vultures to a carcass in the desert, till 
at last the Roman heart was too weak to rouse itself for another 
effort, and so one more province was lost to the Empire. 

The Emperors themselves recognised the fact that the number of, 
their subjects was dwindling, and made continual efforts to increase 


it, Witness the frequent laws of Augustus and his successors against 


celibacy, their attempts—which to us seem almost groteaque—to coax, 
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the wealthier citizens into marriage and the rearing of a large family. 
Later on, when the depopulation had made greater strides and could 
no longer be stayed by remedies like these, we find them settling 
whole tribes of Barbarians in the border provinces within the frontier 
of the Empire. There was thus a sort of peaceful conquest going 
forward, a pacific and gradual Teutonisation of the Empire. It has 
been a good deal discussed whether this policy hastened or delayed 
the final catastrophe. I am inclined to think that it delayed it. The 
Barbarians thus peacefully settled on the Roman lands soon, I imegine, 
began to take pride in their position as citizens of the great world- 
empire, and were for the most part ready to defend their own homes, 
and therefore the provinces farther from the frontier, against the 
attacks of their late fellow countrymen. Thus the stream of barbarian 
invasion, like some river nearing the sea, was in danger of “silting 
up,” and losing all its on-rushing impetus. 

Very different, however, was the effect of the late Imperial scheme 
of recruiting the armies of Rome among these very Barbarians. True, 
it had always been the policy, and for long the successful policy, of 
the Republic to lean heavily on her allies for help in war, and even 
to make the last conquered nation help in subduing the next people 
that had to be encountered. Thus, in our own island there were 
Spaniards, Germans, Dacians garrisoning the campe along the line 
of the Roman Wall, while squadrons of Britons were guarding the 
banks of the Rhine and the Danube. But in the great conquering 
days of the Roman State there was always in the legions a nucleus of 
brave, well-disciplined Italian peasants, round whom these “ auxiliary” 
troops could cluster. In the third and fourth centuries the Italian 
pessant had vanished: the allies, many of them soft Orientals inapt’ 
for war, made up the masa of the army. Sturdy Goths, Alans, and 
Vandals, enlisted in the service of the Empire, were taken sufficiently 
behind the scanes to see the weakness of their masters, and often 
returned to tell the tale to their fellow countrymen. At the same 
time, they had received from the Roman centurions just that drill and 
discipline which were needed to give point and piercing power to the 
iron of their stolid courage. 

Alaric the Visigoth, who was the first Barbarian to stand within the 
walls of Rome a conqueror, had served for years as an auxiliary in 
the Imperial army, and in his campaign under Theodosius, in 894, 
learned the way to Rome. The rulers of the nearly bankrupt State 
tried to reduce his allowances and those of his Gothic fulloweta, There 
were complaints and recriminations, As the Gothic historian BAYS : 
oe Fearing lest their own valour should be relaxed by a long peace, the 
Goths ordained over themselves a king named Alaric, who, being thus 
crowned, and consulting on the matter with his people, persuaded them 
to seek kingdoms for themselves by their own labours, rather than quietly 
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to lie down in subjection to others, and therefore, gathering together an 
army, he marched against the Empire.” Foiled once and again, he 
still struggled on, persuaded that he heard an inward voice saying, 
“ Penetrabis ad Urbem.” He did penetrate at last to the City, he ` 
held it to ransom, he blockaded, he finally sacked it. That capture 
and sack of the great City, on August 24,410, marked more than any 
other single event the criais of that long and memorable tragedy which 
we call the Fall of Rome, a 

And now, having glanced over some of the chief canses which led 
to the disruption and ruin of the Roman Empire, we may aak our- 
selves in conclusion how many of the same symptoms are to be found 
in our own. Not, certainly, a dwindling population. Our legislators 
have no need to resort to expedients like the sus trium liberorum in 
order to foster the growth of large families. Not the decrease, but 
the rapid rate of increase of our population, nearly a million in every 
three years, causes searchings of heart to an English patriot. Long 
may the surplus of our people find their way across the seas to such 
magnificent new homes as Canada and Australia, and more and more 
may it be the busineas of our statesmen to guide and regulate that 
fertilising stream! But meanwhile we may, perhaps, take comfort 
from the thought that even the superabundance of our population is 
an evidence of vigour rather than of decay. _ 

Nor can it be said that Britain is exhausting the resources of her 
distant possessions for her own benefit. Her relation towards most of 
her colonies is that of a liberal, almost too indulgent parent. Till 
a very few years ago the whole cost of the defence of the Empire, 
with one exception, has fallen on the inhabitants of these two little 
islands. Now the colonies are beginning to come forward to take their 
share of the burden; but. there is no fear that we shall have either 
the desire or the power to drain of their wealth those great self- 
governing communities as Rome drained Asia Minor and Achaia. 

I said, however, with one exception. Indis, as we all know, pays 
heavily for the army-which we maintain there, and there are some’ 
who say that British rule in India reproduces the worst features 
of Roman rule in the provinces. I do not think this charge can be 
maintained. In the early days of the East India Company’s Raj 
there were undoubtedly officials and money-lenders who plundered 
the defenceless Hindoo almost as Verres plundered the Sicilians. 
But Parliament and the awakened conscience of the nation soon 
remedied that abuse. In the whole of our national history I do 
not think we have done any nobler work than that which has been 
done by that ‘splendid body of men, the Commissioners and the 
Collectors, the civil and military officials of India, The cost of the 

rnment of India, though large, has not, I venture to think, been 
large-for the priceless blessings of good order and peace which it 
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has bestowed on that vast region; nor are there many nobler figures 
in political life than those of the men who have exercised almost 
royal power in some Indian district as large as France or Germany, 
and who, after a life spent in the service of their country, return home 
almost as poor as they went out, to spend their declining years in the 
obscurity of a little English country town. But for all this, the whole 
effect of our policy, civil and military alike, is to impose a heavy 
burden on the finances of the country. The masses of the people of 
India are poor. Are we giving them, in defence, in oitilisation, 
and in government, a more costly. article than they can afford ? 
I think that any one who traces the effect of financial exhaustion in 
bringing about the fall of the Roman Empire must look with some 
anxiety on the narrow margin of subsistence which is often left to the 
Indian taxpayer. Possibly that Indian Budget which is generally 
laid before an exhausted House of Commons at the fag end of the 
Session’ on some afternoon in late July is tne document above all 
others over which a far-seeing British patriot ought to ponder with 
anxious thought. 

In connection with this subject x we may also consider the policy of 
the employment of the soldiers of other-races in our armies, I have 
said that in Rome’s great days she leant upon her allies, but that 
when she leant upon them alone she fell. From a military point of 
view there is something very striking in the faithful service rendered 
to the English Queen by the wiry little Ghoorkas, in the transforma- 
tion which English officers have effected in the once cowed and 
demoralised Egyptian troops. But it is essential to the safety of the 
State that there should be, as there now is, comradeship and some sort 
of healthy rivalry between the British and the native soldier: that 
they should share the same hardships and the same dangers. If ever 
the day came when Englishmen thought that they could “ sit at home 
at ease,” leaving Asiaticas and Africans to do the fighting’ for them 
and take all the hard knocks that were going, they would lose, and 
would deaerve to lose, their world-wide empire. 

Slavery, that curse of Greece and Rome, is, we rejoice to think, ok 
eating into the vitals of our State. And—another mighty difference 
—we have with us the spirit of Ohristianity, which, whether we believe 
or disbelieve in its claim to speak on behalf of the Eternal, no one can 
deny to be the greatest altruistic force that the world has yet seen. 
Especially in our dealings with weaker and subject races would I 
emphasise the benefit which we derive from the existence in the world 
of such organisations as the Christian Churches. Every civilised race 
that has ever come into contact with barbarism—our own quite as 
much as the Roman, perhaps more than the Roman—is in danger of 
losing its moral balance owing to the ease with which it finds that it 
can push the barbarian out of its path. We see with alarm the sort 
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of 'frenzy of selfishness which: seems to attack some men, not cruel 
by nature, in their dealings with the nativæ of South Africa. As 
some safeguard against this most deadly disease of the national 
character we look to the reports of Ohristian missionaries, who often’ 
perform for their dark-hued neighbours an office like that which in the 
later Roman Empire was entrusted to the Defensor Civitatis, and who, 
if powerless to prevent wrong, are at least able to insure that the 
aa ee ree to agony by the knowledge of its 
commission, ' 

National Character: I end. vith: that thought, After all, the 
most precious asset in our national balance-sheet is not this pro~ 
tectorate or that kingdom, not ‘‘shipe, colanies,, or commerce,” but 
the character of the men of this nation, to which each of the three 
partners, England, Sootland, and Ireland, has contributed its own 
indispensable element. We are not easily understood nor easily loved. . 
We do'not, like the Roman, the Frenchman, and the Russian, fascinate 
the peoples of lesser civilisation with whom we are brought into con- 
tact. We are selfish, as I fear most nations are selfish, and our neigh- 
bours, not always justly, think us to be grasping. But deep down in 
the national ‘heart there is, I think, an instinctive love of fair play, 
which is capable at times of rising into an enthusiastic love of 
righteousness. We have been hitherto patient, truthful, and I think 
we may say courageous. The character of a nation, as the character 
of an individual, may change, and there are many influences at work 
which may tend to enervate and to degrade us, to destroy our love of 
_ truth, to poison the fountains of family life, 

But, so long as we successfully resist these influences, and bap the | 
fibre of our national character undissolved, I believe the world will not 
witnees the downfall of the British Empire. 

' : TyoMas HODGKIN. 


HOW JOSEPH ARCH WAS DRIVEN 
FROM THE STATE CHURCH. 


EN the history of the nineteenth century is written few books 
will be more prized by the historian than the “Life of Joseph 
Arch.” Here we have in comparafively brief compass an authentic 
page from the book of the life of the English labouring man, a legible 
page in which the narrative is inscribed in plain, bold characters, and 
a page also that is lit up with many vivid word-pictures of the realities 
of English life in the rural districte. It is a book that is as fascinating 
as a novel, and yet weighty and suggestive as the treatise of any 
philosopher. Whether the Countess of Warwick suggested the writing 
of it, or whether Joseph Arch brought his memoirs to the Lady 
Paramount of his native county to be edited, I know not, but between 
them they have contributed to our national annals one of the books 
that will live. ` i 
“We feel as we turn over every page, hers we have the typical 
Englishman. Here is the old English stock, unadulterated with 
foreign strain, unspoiled by cosmopolitan culture, & chip of the genuine 
old original block, on which, as on foundations of granite, the whole 
superstructure of our empire is reared. Our library shelves are crowded 
with lives of statesmen and soldiers and scholars, who were reared in 
palacea, educated in universities, and fostered into eminence by favour- 
able opportunities.. But they are the fewest of the few, and the 
totality of their experiences only represents the life of a decimal 
percentage of the people. But Joseph Arch was born in: a cottage, 
and, as John Bright reminded ua, the nation “ives in cottage homes. 
He learned to read in the village school, and left it to earn a penny 
as a juvénile scarecrow. His university was the plough-tail. He was 
the most expert hedger and ditcher in the countryside. He is a 
sample, not of the cream, but of the milk. He is one of the rank and 
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file. In him we seem to join hands with long vanished generations of 
the ancestors of our English race. As seed-time and harvest, summer 
. and winter, cease not for ever, but were before all constitutions, and 

will remain when all empires have crumbled to dust, so the plough- 
man, and the reaper, the carter, the hedger, and the ditcher represent 
the most ancient of all the sorta and conditions of men now existing in 
civilised ‘lands. For the hunter who preceded the cultivator survives 
in Christendom only as & curio in a museum. He is a relio of the past, 
no longer a vital section of a living world. But the agriculturist 
is always with us. The steam-plough and the electric motor may 
change the conditions of his industry; but the ploughing and the 
reaping, the stimulation of the fertility of the earth by the capricious 
aid of the great natura: deities—the sun, the rain, and the wind— 
will never die ont among men. There were men like Joseph Arch in 
Warwickshire, living much as he did, bearing the same privations, 
cherishing the same aspirations, and wielding much the same imple- 
ments in the days of King Alfred, and there will be much the same 
kind of men in Warwickshire when our remote descendants celebrate 
the millenary of Queen Victoria, 

But Hodge, though as permanent as he is ancient, is also for the 
most part very inarticulate. Now and then a poet of genius, like 
the Ettriok Shepherd, or Burns, or Bloomfield, is born on the 
farm. But poets are not as ordinary men, and their experience, 
although often illuminating, is too irradiate with genius to be accepted 
as a good average sample of the prosaic life of everyday among the 
clods. In Joseph Arch we have a distinctly articulate man of the 
labouring clasa, a man who—thanks to the Methodists and Lady 
‘Warwick, who seem to have been the tutelary deities, the former of 
his youth, the latter of his maturer years—writes clearly and well, 
astonishing us with a racy, homely vigour and sturdy, trenchant 
English that instinctively recalls William Cobbett. 

Joseph Arch does not make any claim to Cobbett’s style. But there 
is a downright sledge-hammer way with him that even Cobbett could 
not excel. Oobbett, in the opinion of Haslitt, was not merely the 
most powerful politioal writer of the day, but one of the best writers 
of the language. Even if Joseph Arch does not have the “ cleverness 
of Swift, the naturalness of Defoe, and the picturesque satirical 
description of Mandeville,” it is sufficiently high praise to say that he 
recalls Cobbett, who was credited by Hazlitt with all thoge virtues. 

Joseph Arch’s story of his life is naturally redolent of the farm and 
the field. He was born, he has -4aboured, and he hopes to die a 
labouring man among labouring men, who rise with the sun to tend 
their horses and spend the livelong day in the open air. If to-day he is, 
as he tells us with pardonable glee, “ the Prince of Wales’s own M.P.”—~ 
for Sandringham is in the Norfolk Division Mr. Arch represents in 
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Parliament—there has never been in him the slightest inclination to 
turn his back upon the men of the smiock-frock. He is as proud of 
his ancestry, this labourer of the Midlands, as if he were Earl of 
Warwick. His cottage at Barford, bought by his grandparents long 
ago as the result of savings carefully amassed when they were 
lodge-keepers in Warwick Park, is more to him than Warwick Castle 
is to his Countess editor. “It has been in the possession of the 
Arch family for a good hundred and fifty years.” The Arches did 
not come over with the Conqueror, neither did any of them go as 
Crusaders to the Holy Land. But they have old memories which they 
cherish with legitimatespride. “ Some of my Warwickshire forbears 
fought with Oromwell at Edgehill and other battles of the Civil War 
against tyranny and oppression and for the liberty of the people.” 

Long prior to the Roundhead times, we may depend upon it, in all 
the rough-and-tumble times of Reformation and Revolution, of Norman 
Conquest and of Danish wars, there failed not to the cause of the 
people the stout heart and strong arm which Joseph Arch inherits 
to-day. 

Arch came of a long-lived, long-limbed stock. His grandmother, 
who lived to be ninety, was 6 feet 4 inches high, and each of her four 
brothers was taller than she. Of his mother he says she was a “‘ fine, 
big, stout, healthy-looking woman, and J am as like her as two peas.” 
Like his grandmother, his mother had been in service at the Castle. 
The seat of the resident- Peer is often a technical college for the 
countryside, and Warwick Castle fulfilled its mission both in maintaining 
a high standard of rural, domestic, and horticultural achievement, and 
in training generation after generation of young men and maidens in 
the practical arta and crafts necessary to their calling. Mrs. Arch 
was a first-rate laundress and an excellent nurse. Arch’s father was 
her second husband. Before she married the shepherd, she had 
been the wife of a ooachman in a gentleman’s family. It was 
from her that Joseph Arch acquired most of the faculties which made 
him famous. She was shrewd, strong-willed, and self-reliant. “Over 
and over again she would eay to me, ‘ What you can do for yourself, 
my boy, when you grow up to be a man, never let anybody else do 
for you.’” The maxim sank deep into the lad’s heart. In this book, 
written, as he tells us, when he is in the sere and yellow leaf, it is 
bearing such fruit as this: “I do not believe in State aid and land 
nationalisation. Present-day Socialism will die a natural death sooner 
or later. To my mind, the Socialism of the future will consist in the 
improvement and upward tendency} of the strength—physical, moral, 
and mental—of the rural and urban population of England.” 

The predominant characteristics of Joseph Arch are the predominant 
English characteristics. He is self-sufficient, self-reliant, dogged, 
good-natured; a good man, with his fists or the quarter-staff, who can 
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give ant take good awashjng blows, but who bears no malice, and ei 
with all his fighting knows that he is no soldier of fortune, but the 
elect man-at-arms of God Almighty. The deep-seated religious faith 
of the English people, which causes the foreigner, s0 often tè blaspheme, 
is a8 conspicuous in Joseph Arch as it was in Cromwell or in Nelson. 
Every Englishman, said a witty Russian, is an island, a thing apart, 
distinct, self-contained and independent. Ib may be asserted with 
hardly less truth that every Hingliahman is a man of destiny. If he . 
becomes famons and achieves great things, it is not because of his own! 
merits or capacities, but because he has been graciously.admitted into 
a working partnership with the Almighty. This has seldom been 
_ asserted more emphatically by any one than by Joseph Arch: 


“I know that it was the hand of the Lord of Hosta which led me that 
day ; that the Almighty Maker of heaven and earth raised me up to do this 
thing ; that in the counsel of His wisdom He singled me out, and 
set me on my feet.in His sight, and breathed of the breath of His Spirit 
into me and sent me forth as a messenger of the Lord God of Battles. . . 
I was but a humble instrument in the Lord’s aes Now my wark is 
over, my warfare is Aosom planed” 


“ Blasphemous conceit” say some; “sanctimonious drivel ” say 
others; but, whatever you call it, this is part and parcel of the mind- 
‘stuff which has built the British Empire. From King Alfred to Cecil 
Rhodes, all our great ones have been great in so far as this theory was 
the understratum of their life. 

And this brings us to the most conspicuous feature of the book. 
Here is an Englishman full of the devout, inbred piety. which has ever 
been the saving strength of the race; a man, too, fervent in spirit, 
sturdy and staunch in the defence of principle, and capable of any 
self-sacrifice in the cause of the poor and the oppressed—a religious 
man in nature and by training. How does he stand in relation to the 
National Church? Carlyle, in a familiar passage, has described the 
medissval Oburch as a great- shaft sunk through all the strata of 
English society, from which galleries were ron out into every village 
and town, for the purpose of mining out the human jewels of intellect 
or of grace which might there be embedded. And wherever, in town 
or country, the diligent ecclesiastical miner came upon. such uncut | 
diamond, it was eagerly seixed, carefully extricated from ita rough 
surroundings, to be cut and fashioned with all the skill of the expert 
‘as a jewel for the diadem of the king. The search for the capable, 
and the enlisting of them where found for the service of the Church, 
‘gave the Church for centuries a monopoly af the talent of the nation, 
To discover the ablest, to educate, to train, and to employ them -was 
the open secret of the power of the Roman Ohurch, as it must always 
' be the great test of the intelligence of all Churchea. 

In Joseph Arch, it will be admitted by his worst enemies, there was 
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material worth the having. He was born in a district in rural England 
which, when he was a boy, had not been plagued by Dissent. The 
tower of the parish church, which stands within a stone's throw of 
Arch’s birthplace, dated back to the fifteenth century. The Anglican 
Church had, therefore, had a monopoly of the parish ever since the 
Reformation. No school board, no halfpenny paper, no pestilent 
agitator had arisen to trouble the peace of the rural Israel. The 
parson reigned supreme in the church, and the parsoness in the 
school, 

Into this parish Joseph Arch came unheralded in 1826. He was 
only the son of a labourer who was receiving the munificent sum of 
Qs, a week. The boy was brought up ina religious home. He was 
taught to read the Bible at his mother’s knee. By natural disposition 
he was predisposed to religious teaching. What did the Church do 
for him? What did the Church attempt to do for him? What 
influence did the State-provided apparatus of Christian ritual and 
doctrine exercise upon this unit of the English race ? 

Tf, in reading this book, the more intelligent of the Anglican clergy 
do not groan in spirit, even if ‘they do not gnash their teeth in 
vexation and despair, they must be singularly dull in perceiving the 
true significance of things. Forone of the most salient features of 
the “ Life of Joseph Arch” is that the Church of England was to this 
tribune of the English labourer useless, or worse than useless. Instead 
of attracting it repelled, and if it had not been for other influences, the 
institution provided for the saving of the soul of the rustic and the 
Ohristianising of society, Joseph Arch would have been driven, as many 
thousands and millions of other men of like temperament have been 
driven, into violent antagonism to the Ohristian Church. - 

It would, indeed, be difficult to imagine a more absolutely complete 
illustration of failure than is supplied by the story of Joseph Arch 
and the Anglican Church. Instead of eagerly enlisting the new-born 
force in the service of the Church, it first ignored its existence, and 
then entered upon a policy of antagonism which culminated in Bishop 
Hillicott’s famous suggestion about the horsepond. Of course it is 
open to any one to argue that Joseph Arch was irreclaimable, and 
that nothing that could have been done could possibly have made him 
a pillar of the Establishment. But, those who read the story of his 
life as he tells it in his frank straightforward fashion will form their 
own conclusions on that point; and, as the matter is one of perennial 
interest, I will briefly summarise how it was that Joseph Arch was 
lost to the Church. . 

In this condensation of what Joseph Arch says I hope I may not - 
be accused of taking sides one way or the other. I approach the 
subject aa impartially as is possible to any one born and bred a Non- 
conformist, for it is to Nonconformists, equally with Ohurchmen, a 
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matter of importance to ascertain’ what it waa which drove Joseph 
Arch, this typical representative of the rural democracy, into an . 
antagonism, to the State Ohurch. 7 

The first thing that stands out is that the causes of the failure 
of Anglicanism to’ utilise the energies of Joseph Arch were almost 
exclusively social and political, and not in the least degree ecolesi- 
astical or doctrinal. Joseph Arch is an out-and-out Liberationist 
and sworn enemy of clericaliam in all its forma It is true that 
he says in one place that he was a Nonconformist by nature and by 
conviction, and that he “flung church-going over early in life from 
religious conviction. Idid not believe in Ohurch doctrine as preached 
by the parson.” But when we come to inquire we find that the only 
Ohurch doctrine to which he seems to have taken any serious excep- 
tion was the precept to order himself lowly and reverently before his 
betters, which oan hardly be regarded as a distinctively theological 
dogma. What is certain is that his parents were both Church people, 
that his father was a regular Communicant, and that his mother, 
although a rebel against the sutharity of the parson’s wife, was a 
member of no Nonconformist denomination until years after Arch had 
left the Church. There were no Dissenters in Barford until Arch was 
‘fourteen years old, and then they only held meetings in a barn in a 
back lane. If the Ohurch lost Arch and lost his mother before him, 
it was not because of the pestilent activity of Dissenting propagandists 
—the Dissenters merely harvested the crop which the Church had 
sowed. If they had never begun their preachmerita in that barn in 
the back lane, Joseph Arch would none the Jess completely have been 
lost to Anglicanism. He would probably also have been completely 
lost to Ohristianity—the usual fate of the revolting prolétaire in 
countries where there is no such thing as Nonoonformity to gave ftom 
Atheiam those who are repelled from the Establishment, 

The more closely the story of Joseph Arch’s ecclesiastical relations 
is studied, the more clearly does it appear that the causa causans of 
the antagonism which drove him into the arms of the Liberstion 
Society was the petty tyranny of rural clericalism, and the attempt 
of despotic human nature masquerading in the petticoats of the 
rector’s wife to frame sumptuary laws for the governance of poorer 
neighbours. The tale as Arch tells it himself is simple and only too 
familiar to those who have studied the genesis of much latter-day 
Dissent. ; 

‘In our village we had a most despotic parson’s wife, a kind of would-be 
lady pope, and one day she took it into her head to issue a decree. She 
gave out thar all the girls attending school were to have their hair cut rouńd 
like a basii, more like n girls than anything else. My mother put 
her foul dori. and mal he caver would allow her daughters to have 
their hair cut in such an unsightly way. When she heard this, the parson’s 
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wife became very nasty, and she could be uncommonly nasty when she 
chose. She proceeded to make things very uncomfortable for my mother ; 
but she had met her match and more in the agricultural labourer’s wife. 
My mother fought it out inch by inch, and though she had a tough fight 
of it she won in the end. But the parson’s wife never forgave her for it. 
My father, if he had been left to himself, would have given in at onoe, for 
the sake of peace and quietness, he was against offending the “ powers that 
be” in a general Says bat my mother p too strong for him. She went 
out and did battle, but from that time my parents never received a farthing’s 
worth of charity in the way of soup, coals, or the like, which were given 


regularly, and as a matter of course, fromthe rectory to nearly every poor % 
pan ee . . . But though this was an unfair deprivation and a 


real hardship besides, with wages at nine shillings or, at the very most, 
_ twelve shillings a week, my mother would not let it trouble her; she was 
too independent for that.” 


There we have the whole Iliad in a nutshell. The masterful 
parsoness with her sumptuary law for the outting of the scholars’ 
hair, or the regulation of their dreasea, or any other freak of feminine 
authority, no sooner finds her utase set at naught than she employs 
the whole machinery of organised charity in order to make it “ un- 
commonly nasty” for the recalcitrants. Moneys contributed for they ? 
healing ‘of the sick and the succour of the starving are used in order 
to avenge the insult of refusing to wear a regulation bonnet or to 
dock a forbidden fringe—with the result that those who successfully 
defy this abuse of power deem it a duty which they owe to their 
self-respect to make it “uncommonly nasty” for the Ohurch which 
confounds the gospel with the right divine of the parson’s wife to 
regulate the tonsorial and sartorial fashions of the parish. 

“Pretty foundation for your modern Nonconformity—a revolt 
against the prescribed method of cutting hair in a village school.” 
It is a pretty foundation, indeed, much prettier, a Romanist would 
observe, as foundations go, than King Hal’s desire to divorce his wife, 
which may as justly be regarded as the origin of the present Church 

. of England as by law established. But if sneering is game at which 

» two can play, it contributes little to the matter in hand—an appre- 
ciation of the actual causes which deprive the Ohurch of England of 
the support of those whom every sane Ohurchman desires to see 
enlisted in defence of the Church. A pretty Church defender is 
Joseph Arch! In the interest of the Church itself it is well to see 
the genesis of his Nonoonformity. 

It began with the revolt of his mother against the she-pope of the 
rectory. The deprivation of the doles of blankets and charity toa ` 
labouring man endeavouring to brirfg up a family on nine shillings & 
week would at any time have been felt worse than the levying of a 
poll-tax, even in good times. But in 1885 times were terribly bad— 
bad for the country, but especially bad for the Arch jhousehold. 
Joseph Arch says : 
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“ I well remember eating barley bread, and seeing the tears in my 
mother’s eyes as she cut slices off a loaf ; for evan barier loaves were lta 
scarce, and especially witk us, just then. Because my father had refused to 
gign for ‘a amall loaf and a dear one’ he could not get any work whatever 
for eighteen weeks. Ib was a terrible winter. No one who has not gone 
through it, or has not witnessed something similar, can realise how terrible 
it was, The scenes I witnessed then made an indelible impression on my 
mind. I heve often told the Tories, ‘You caused the iron to enter into m 
soul very young, and you will never draw it out. It will remain there al 
I die.” That barley bread got into my vitals,” 

As father out of work for eighteen weeks, boycotted or black- 
listed because he would not sign a petition in favour of the Corn Laws, 
and a mother whose refusal to submit to the sumptuary law of the 
rectory had deprived the family of all share in charitable relief—these 
object-leasons as to the practical working of Church and State did not 
predispose Joseph Arch to become a loyal son of the Ohurch. 

It is difficult for us to-day to realise the black, bitter hunger of 
those old days. Arch’s description of the misery and sheer starvation of 
tho labouring people among whom his youth was cast is not overdrawn. 
The people, he says, were ravenous. They were starving. They stole 
turnips from the fields, potatoes when they could get them, and any 
other edible thing they could lay hands on. Few indeed were those 
who had sufficient natural pride to keep them—if only for their 
children’s sake—from the clerical soup kitchen. Mra Arch was such 
& one. 

“ Numbers of people used to go to the rectory for soup, but not a drop of 
it did wetouch. I have stood at our door with my mother, and I have seen 
her face look sad as she watched the little children toddle past, carrying 
the tin cans, and their toes coming out of their boots. ‘Ah, my boy,’ she 
‘once said, ‘ you shall nevar, never do that. I will work these fingers to the 
bone before you have to do it.’ She was as good as her word—I never went 
to the rectory for soup.” 


The lady despot at the rectory naturally resented this attitude on the 
part’ of the Arch family, and the feud even became bitter between them. 
But although her son says his mother was not appealed to by the Church 
service, and did not hold with the Ohurch teaching, it is evident from 
what immediately follows that it was the social, not the theological, 
teaching to which Mrs. Arch objected. All men are equal in the 
sight of God, but nowhere were the distinctions of class and caste 
more brutally insisted upon than in the house of God. 


“ In the parish church the were apportioned their lowly places, and 
taught that they must sit in them Sufday after Sunday aH their lives long. 
They must sit meekly and never dare to mingle with their betters in the 
social scale. It was an object-leason repeated week after weak, one which 
no one could mistake, and it sank deep into my mind... . I remember a 
thing which made my mother very angry. The parson’s wife issued a 
decree that the labourers should ait on one side of the church and their 
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wives on the other. When my mother heard of it, she said: ‘No, “those 
whom God hath joined together let no man put asunder,” and certainly no 
woman shall!’ ... I can also remember the time when the parson’s wife 
used to sit in state in her pew in the chancel, and the poor women used to 
walk up the church and make a curtaey to her before taking the seata set 
apart for them. They were taught in this way that they had to pay 
homage and respect to those ‘put in authority over them,’ and made to 
understand thet they must ‘honour the powers that be,' as represented in 
the reotor's wife.” 


There is not much of the French or American passion for social 
equality in the English peasant, but even he may turn. Joseph Arch 
` tells, in his vivid, graphic way, what gave the finishing touch to his 
antipathy to the Oburch : 


“And yet, while all this was going on, while the poor had to bear with 
such high-handed dealings, sear: wondered why the Ohurch had lost tts 
hold, and continued to-loss its hold, on the labourers in the country 
districte! It never had any hold on me; in that I was my mother’s son 
also. I never took the Communion in the parish ch in my life. 
‘When I was seven years old I saw something which prevented me once for 
all... I was a little bit of a fellow, and curious. I said to myself, ‘ What 
does father stop behind for’ What is it they do? TIl ses.” Sol went 
out of church, closed the door, placed my eye at the keyhole and peeped 
through, and what I aaw will be engraved on my mind until the last day of 
my life. That sight caused a wound which hag never been healed. My 
proud little spirit amarted and burned when I saw what happened ab that 
Communion service. First, up walked the squire to the Communion rails; 
the farmers went up next; then up went the tradeamen, the shopkeepers, 
the wheelwright, and the: blacksmith; and then, the very last of all, went 
the poor agricultural labourers in their smookfrocks, They walked up by 
themselves; nobody else knelt with them, it was as if they were unclean— 
and at that sight the iron entered straight into my poor little heart and - 
remained fast embedded there. I said to myself, ‘If that’s what goes on— 
never for mel’ I ran home and told my mother what I had sean, and I 
wanted to know why my father was not as good in the eyes of God as the 

uire, and why the poor should be fareed to come up last of all to the table 
of the Lord. My mother gloried in my spirit.” 


It was not till seven years after this that the local preachers of the 
Methodists began to come over from Wellsbourne and hold meetings 
in a baok lane. 


“ There was no chapel in our village, but when I was about fourteen years 
of age some Dissenters began to come over from Wellsbourne, Then the 
parso got wind of it. He and his supporters, the farmers, dared the 
labourer to go near these unorthodox Ohristiana, If we did, then good-bye 
+o all the charitiea, no more soup and coal should we have, And it was no 
idle threat,” e. ; 


The Arches, having already lost all clerical bounty, were among the 
few who were able to attend the services in the barn without fear. 
Joseph Arch was much impressed, 
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“ Rough and ready men they were, dreased in their fustian coats, earnest 
and devoted to the truth as they saw it. Good men all—they have gone 
home now. God rest them !” 


These plain, rough “locals” in fustian had succeeded where the 
University-trained, Statz-endowed parson had failed. Not having any 
authority they did not abuse it. They did not attempt to enforce 
sumptuary laws, and in the barn, as before God, all men knelt as equals, 

It was its social top-hamper that damned the Church in Arch’s 
eyes. The attempt to forge the name of God Almighty to every 
worthless cheque drawn by clerical insolence on the patience of the 
community naturally irritated a high-spirited lad. Arch was singu- 
larly fortunate in his schoolmaster. Although it was a parson’s school, 
the master “ flatly refused to waste his time and ours over the Oate- 


chism,” from which it would seem that the lady pope of the rectory ` 


was much leas lynxlike than most of her descendants. Notwith- 
standing his lucky experience, Arch is almost virulent im his hatred 
of Voluntary schools. He says: 


“The majority of the schools were parsons’ schools ; we call them Volun- 
tary now, but parsons’ they are still, and they will remain so to the end. 
I should like to see them swept away from off the face of the country.” 


This is hardly to be wondered at, when he had it branded into his 
soul from earliest childhood that the parson was the sworn champion 
of all that was most hataful in the social system, and the bitter enemy 
of every attempt to convert the serfs of the soil into the free citizens 
of a aelf-governed State. Here is a curious little anecdote of the 

struggle to establish thet frightful engine of revolution, a sick benefit 
club, within the sacred precincts of the parish : 


“There were no cricket or football clubs, no Foresters’ meetings. When 
they did start a sick beneit fund, of which, by the way, I am still a member, 
the parson, the farmer, and the leading men of the parish did their very best 
to put it down, to stamp it out with their despotic heels. The person 
refused pointblank to preach a sermon in aid of funds for it. His 
parishioners had no right to start such a club, he thought; it was a sign 
that they were getting too independent, that they were learning how to 
help themselves, which was the very last thing he wanted them to do, 
whatever he might say and preach to the contrary. That a labourer who 
had fallen out of work through iliness should be supported, even for a time, 
from a common fund over which the rectory had no direct control was 
and wormwood to the parson. Worse still, the labourer’s wife would not be 
so ready to come to the rectory back-door humbly begging for help. Worse 
and worse still, she and the children might slip out of the yoke of church 
attendance altogether, if rectory chayity were no longer a necessity. No; 
this sick-club was the thin end of a bad wedge, and it must be pulled out 
and broken up without delay.” 


1' When Arch was one and twenty he married, and goon afterwards 
he began to take an active part in local preachings and other doings 
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of the Wesleyan Methodists. “If a man feels a strong call to preach 
as I did, there is the circuit open to him, and the chapel pulpit of a 
Sunday.” 

Alas! within the Establishment a man may feel himself summoned 
to preach by all the Destinies, but there is no circuit open to him, nor 
is there an acoessible pulpit in any of the churches! This is the 
second leason of this true tale. If the social caste system consecrated 
by religion drove Arch out of Ohurch, the opportunity for using his 
native gifta in preaching and teaching riveted him to the Ohapel. Of 
his preaching Joseph Arch says that it owed ita acceptance to the fact 
that he had become in local affairs a popular champion of the people’s 
rights. He says: 


“ My neighbours found that I was no cracked bell; that, whenever I was 
hit, I rang true for liberty and the rights of the people. They knew that, 
though I preached on a Sunday, I was no humbug on a weekday. If I told 
them in the chapel pulpit that I hated shams and loathed oppression, that I 
earnestly believed in the Te destinies of man in this world as well as in 
tho next, and that I had a deep and tender sympathy with the sorrows, the 

les, and the aspirations of my fellow men—if I told them all this and 
much more in the pee each working-day made it clear to them that these 
words did not come glib from my lips, but warm from my heart. I knew 
thejr difficulties and the hardships of their lot, because I had shared that 
lot and faced the same difficulties. Yes; I tried to practise of a weekday 
what I preached of a Bunday to my brother labourers.” 


He soon found himself involved in feuds with the parson, until, as 
he says, there was not & parson or & squire in the country-side who 
loved the sound of his name. And no wonder. The schoolmaster 
refused to admit his boy to school unless he had a ticket from the 
parson. Arch threatened to appeal to the school authorities, and the 
ticket was no longer insisted on. ' 

Tho working men in the village had a right to a couple of hundred- 
weight of coal per annum in compensation for the loss of a right of 
way scross Warwick Park. But no coal was given except to the 
men whose names were on the parson’s list. Arch threatened to 
resume his right of way across the park if his coals were not forth- 
coming, and once more he beat the parson. These things are to us 
but trifle But to the villager they are what the Petition of Rights 
and the Magna Charta were to the nation. Arch was a village 
Hampden, when every Stuart of a squire had a Laud in the vicar. 

So the years went by until 1872 came, the year of the Revolt of 
Hodge. Arch tells with simple eloquence the story of that stirring 
time.’ It was a great day for the eause of the rural population when 
Arch opened the campaign at the great demonstration under the old 
chestnut-tree on Wellsbourne Green, “I stood on my pig-stool,” he 
gays with rugged simplicity, “ I stood on my pig-stool and spoke out 
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straight and strong for the men.” The men had got bean-poles and 
hung lanterns on them, and as he looked down from his pig-stool and 
saw by the flickering light the earnest upturned faces of “ these poor 
brothers of mine,” thought burned within him like a live coal, and “I 
felt as if there was a strong fire in me.” pen ne ee 
for which he had been raised up. 

The occasion was critical. Tf tho Ùhuroh had even then at the 
eleventh hour rallied to the support of the new movement Joseph Arch 
would have been glad to forgive and forget. But to rally to the sup- 
port of Hodge was the last thing in the thoughts of the great body of 
the rural clergy. Here and there a man like Oanon Girdlestone and 
Bishop Fraser spoke out, But as a body the parsons were either pas- 
sively inert or actively hostile. What that meant to a man who saw 
and felt and knew that he was the leader of one of the moet marvellous 
moral and intellectual awakenings which the Midlands had ever wit- 
nessed may be imagined. When the National Union was formed and 
the brethren gathered together, and ‘‘ we sang Rusesell’s spirit-stirring 
hymn as with one mighty voice, I said within myself, ‘ Joseph Arch, 
you have not lived in vain, pail of a eurary. Cheloor God of Hosta is 
with us this day,” 

If the Lord God of Hosta was with Joseph Arch, at least one right 
rev. lord bishop recommended that the agitators should be ducked in 
the nearest horsepond.. Arch responded by a good-humoured laugh at 
the bishop’s heresy about adult baptism. Much more serious was' the 
monstrous sentence of imprisonment with hard labour inflicted by the ` 
clerical magistrates of Ohipping Norton upon sixteen labourers’ wives 
who had abused some blacklegs who had taken their husbands’ jobs. 

Here was a sentence to be passed by clergymen of the Ohurch of 
England on respectable working women, some of whom had children 
at the preset 


“ By their decision kma themselves in the opinion of all Ohristian 
Ba le; and those of us who had felt bitter against the parson and all his 
felt more bitter than ever. We said, ‘Not a single solitary parsop 
shall sit on the bench to deal out left-handed judgment, if we can help 
it’ .... These Church of England gentry have too often trampled ruth- 
lessly on the labourer in the past; but we had our own Union now, and 
they could trample on us no longer. I held then, as I hold now, that 
clergymen have no business on the bench, and J am glad to see they are 
becoming fewer and fewer. It is a matter of common knowledge that 
clerical magistrates are always the hardest and most severe, and yet they 
call themselves ministers of One who always tempered justioe with mercy.” 


It is unnecessary to go further. ° From first to last itis always the 
same old story. The Anglican Ohuroh has not driven men like 
Joseph Arch into Nonoonformity by its ritual, by its ecclesiastical 
use, or by its doctrine. It has lost its hold on the leaders of modern 
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democracy because it has allied itself with the representatives of the 
older social system, against which the instinct of the modern world 
is in passionate revolt. 

The lady pope of Barford may have had much better taste in 
hairdressing than that which prevailed in the parish; but it was 
hardly worth while to secure uniformity in the cut of a schoolgirl’s hair 
at the price of converting a man like Arch, who might have been a 
pillar of strength to the Church, into its determined and inveterate foe. 

When the Ohurch alienates a man, the Ohapel, which might other- 
wise have been powerless to attract him, offers him a career of 
preaching and talking, of organisation and of propaganda, which is 
a potent means of preventing any return to a communion which 
affords no opportunity for lay ministry. 

There was nothing in the organisation of the Church in Warwick- 
shire from 1850 to 1870 that could have given Arch the training in. 
public speech, in the management of affairs and in the capacity to ~ 
handle men which stood him in such good stead in the great agrarian. . 
revolt. “I was not afraid of walking,” he said in 1875, “ for I had: 
been a Methodist preacher twenty-five years. I had walked seven 
thousand miles on my own conveyances to preach, and never had a 
sixpence from the State.” Such training in his own conveyances 
and at his own charges could in those days only have been 
obtained in the. Nonconformist communion. 

But for that who knows what Jaoquerie might have been let loose 
in England. Thanks to that training the much-abused agitator was, 
from the Continental proletariat’s point of view, a pillar of Conserva- 
tism. 


“Union mesti meetings everywhere, was the order of the day, and we 
had to be on the look-out to keep professional trade unionists from 
the towns in their own places. I was not going to have our folk made light- ~ 
headed with wrong notions, so that they would be leaping over the hedge 
of the law into a jail. Said a good friend of the cause, ‘We must have a: 
care that Hodge does not blossom into an Anarchist.’ I did not intend 
that he should; I had no special fancy for fiery blooms of that sorb. 
Wherever I spied out a bloasom of anarchy and arson I said to myself I 
would nip it in the bud; and nip it I did, sharp as a November frost or a 
pair of scissors.” 

To sum up the whole matter in a sentence: If the Church of 
England wishes in the future to avoid losing men like Joseph Arch, 
she will have to regard the putting.on of “side” as the very devil, to. 
treat the abuse of charity as a means of social and religious influence. 
as malversation of funds, to interest herself with all lawful movemente, 
for removal of admitted evils and to develop a lay ministry. 


W. T. STEAD, 


A DAY'S SHOOT IN CHITRAL. 


OME summers ago it was my good fortune to be wandering in the 
little-knowh country of Chitral and to be the guest of the late 
Sirdar Afsul-ul-Mulk, the second son of the Mehtar {or King) of 
Chitral, at his fort of Mastuj: A more uninviting spot it is impos- 
sible to imagine. We were camped in the centre of the valley, here 
about a mile wide, on a bare plain. On both sides of the valley rise 
towering mountains, hard of outline, bare, stony, and unsoftened by 
any grass or tree, varying in colour with the sunlight from shades of 
purple and brown at morning to one uniform hideous grey-yellow at 
midday, of which the traveller in the Hindoo Kush geta so heartily 
sick. For, indeed, the country immediately south of the Hindoo 
Kush, excepting the valley of Chitral itself, and Kafiristan, where 
regular rain falls, and oopsequently fir-clad slopes are sean lower 
down, presenta for hundreds of miles the same features. Valleys with 
patches of cultivation, where irrigation is possible, and the rest sand 
and rock, the lower slopes of the mountains, to the elevation of some 
7000 to 8000 feet, absolutely baré of tree or shrub; above that are 
seen occasional patches of fir, and above that again the eternal .sndws. 
But it is not so often as might be expected that these last show them- 
selves, for the valleys are for the most part narrow, and the mountains 
forming them shut out the view of the great snow peaks. Throughout 
this region it may be said that no rain ever falls, so acarce are the 
occasions on which it is seen. The country depends on the snowfall - 
of the winter for ita supply of water, the land under cultivation being 
irrigated by water-cuts leading the water from the torrents which 
pour down from the mow and glacier-clad upper hills. A desolate 
ma indeed looks Mastuj.: a few scattered hamlets, with their culti- 
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fort; but with these exceptions nothing breaks the monotony of 
colour except the deep blue of the sky reflected in the waters of a 
shallow marsh, and the white efflorescence which scars the plain with 
ita leprous patches. A desperately windy place, too, for it is the 
junction of three large valleys and one smaller one, and howling winds 
. are always blowing up and down. Far away to the west the giant 
peak of Tirich Mir, 26,000 feet high, is framed by ‘the hills enclosing 
the valley ; but in summer beyond this view, which, though fine, is too 
distant to be impressive, very little snow is to be seen, though on all 
sides within a few miles gigantic glaciers are pouring their streams 
into the plain, for the lower ranges rising abruptly thousands of feet 
above the valley hide the heads of the mountains behind. We were not 
sorry to escape from Mastuj, and when our host suggested a day after 
ibex in the neighbouring hills we gladly agreed, left the plain, and 
camped that evening up a side ravine some ten miles from Mastuj. 
The road led: up a narrow gorge through which a stream had cut its 
way, one of the wildest scenes it is possible to imagine: here for 
thousands of feet sheer precipices of rock tower over you; farther on 
great slides of rocky débris, standing at as steep an angle as it is po- 
sible for anything to stand, lead the eye far up the mountain-side ; or 
again a hillside of soft conglomerate is passed, out up by centuries of 
melting snows into a thousand pinnacles, many of them capped with 
huge blocks of stone, the “roches perch6ea” of geologists. 

My companion and I felt rather like would-be murderers, for we 
were to assist at, to our minds, the most unsportsamanlike proceeding, 
the shooting of ibex with the help of dogs. As we rode along through 
the narrow gorge our host and his followers proudly pointed to certain 
places where, during previous winters, slaughter great and grim had 
been acoomplished, the game forced to abandon the higher ground by 
heavy snow, being driven by dogs into some cul-de-sac in the lower 
ravines, where the local sportsman can shoot fifteen or sixteen at a 
stand. 

We camped in the bed of the ravine in a small thicket of bushes 
affording some screen from the wind which all night long tore down 
from the gorge. Here retribution overtook me for laziness in not 
superintending the putting up of my camp’bed, a “ Paragon ” from 
England, with very light diagonal supports let into four metal 
corners. It gave way when sat upon, and was irretrievably smashed. 
For the next few months the ground was my bed, and so long as a 
heap of straw—the cattle fodder of the country, which is “broken 
up under the ancient system of treading out the corn into pieces an 
inch or two long—can be obtained, no more comfortable bed existe. 
Tt has ita disadvantages: there are but few snakes in the country, 
it is true, but centipedes and huge spiders are not pleasant bed- 
fellows; and ever since the evening when my companion discovered 
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a centipede four inches long on my cap, as we sat by the camp fire, 
my nerves had been rather shaken, and very careful search used to be 
. made every night before turning in. 

Next morning before daylight we were on the move, and rode 
steadily up the mountain-side to the height of about ten thousand feet, 
where we halted at a convenient spot and waited till news should be 
brought of the dogs having found gdme.' The dogs used aré large 
savage animals, some of whom, by their long silky ears and tufted 
elbows, show signs of Persian, greyhound blood, and others resemble 
the old English sheep-dog: the majority are large powerful nonde- 
scripts of unfailing strength and great stride, to whom the steepest 
hillside is no check. They are carefully entered as puppies with some 
well-trained ‘old stager, and soon pick up their duties. Some hours 
before sunrise, while the wind is still blowing down the mountajin-side, - 
the dogs are let loose and hunt the skirts of the ‘hill until they scent 
game ; as soon’as a trail is struck they follow it up till the game is 
sighted. Then they dash in and drive it until it takes, refuge in some 
precipitous ground, to which ibex and markhor make as soon as dis- 
turbed. Here the training of the dogs, or their natural aptitude for 
the chase, shows itself. As soon as the herd or single beast they may 
be following comes to a standstill the dogs surround it and bay it, 
the hunters, left somè thousands of feet below, perhaps, being called 


to the spot by the hounds’ voices. In some cases the dogs manage ` 


to catch a herd in the open, and to ahepherd it there till their masters 
come up.. 

We beguiled the time, while waiting for news of a find, by showing 
the amiable savages the use of the burning-glass, using the lens of a 
pair of fibld glasses. All were intensely interested, especially our 
host, who proceeded to try the effect on one of his followers’ hands, 
with, to him,.the most satisfactory results. In the midst of this 
trifling, news came that the dogs had found, and there was a mount- 
ing in hot haste, and a ride straight up the mountain-side for about 
three thousand feet, over ground which had been carved out by glaciers 
centuries ago, the old moraines being now covered with grass and 
shrubs. The last few hundred feet was an experience: the, ground 
would be generally considered absolutely impossible for horses, being 
a good deal steeper than the roofs of most house. Up this our ponies 
toiled in zigzage, the shaley natare of the soil alone enabling them to 
keep their fodthald. Our host, a feather-weight on a Badakshani 
horse, rode up all the way. The last fifty feet stopped us. My pony, 
carrying close on fourteen stone, cafhe to a standstill at a point where 
he could not move forward any farther, and had no room to tum, and 
I got off on the off side, between him and the hill, to find the ground 
so steep that one’s hands came in useful in getting up. - Delivered of 
his rider’s weight, a few more desperate struggles carried my plucky 
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little mount to the top of the moraine, and we again mounted, for my 
companion also had been forced to dismount. Another hundred yards 
brought us close to the edge of a huge glacier, whose terminal ice 
wall shone and blazed in the morning sun ; but there was no time for 
admiring the beauties of nature, for, within a couple of hundred yards 
or so of us, six or seven dogs were baying savagely at a solitary ibex 
which they had driven into a niche in the face of a oliff, from which 
there was no path even for him, the only track leading to the spot 
where he stood being down a orack in the rock by which he had made 
his way. This was now guarded by two dogs, who, every time the ibex 
tried to force his way up, dashed at him and drove him back. Dis- 
mounting, and keeping under cover of a small moraine, we approached 
and lay down, watching the scene from a distance of fifty yards. 
It was a very pictureaque sight, but one very revolting to an English- 
man’s idea of fair play and true sport. The precipitous cliffs, some 
hundred feet high, rose out of the débris of a lateral moraine piled in 
confusion at ita feet; halfway up was the ibex, now standing and 
facing despairingly out from the cliff, again turning and trying to 
force hia way up, butting at the dogs as they barred his way, only to 
be driven back every time, to resume his pitiful position and to gaze 
over the wild hillsides over which he was to roam no more. Below him 
lay, occasionally rising and pacing uneasily backwards and forwards, 
three more dogs, their eyes fixed on their prey, every movement of 
which they eagerly followed. Anxiously they seemed to be looking 
out for their masters, for already a couple of hours had passed since 
they had bayed their quarry, and catching sight of one of our party, 
they, with a chorus of fierce howls, greeted our approach. , 

Once the game is thus propérly secured, nothing will tempt the 
dogs to desert their guard, and cases were told us of dogs lost by 
their masters being found next day still keeping watch and ward, 
having spent probably half the previous day and certainly all the 
night at’ their posts. For some minutes we watched this strange 
scene, then my companion fired; and sinking on his knees for a 
moment, the ibex, which when shot was facing the dogs above, slid 
backwards over the edge of the oliff, and turning over and over in 
the air landed amongst the dogs below with a fearful crash. “There 
was a short and frantic worry, stopped with some diffioulty by the 
dogs’ masters as goon as we could get up to the spot; the usual ghastly 
rites were performed, and the dogs received their reward. They 
looked unspeakably savage on their way home with muzzles bloodied 
to the eyes, for the comradeship of the chase was diseolved, and they 
now turned their attention to each other and struggled madly at their 
leashes in their endeavours to join in a general fight. 

The head of the ibex was fortunately uninjured by the fall, though 
many of its bones had been broken, and the horns found their way 
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eventually to India, the first trophy probably brought by an Englishman 
from Chitral. So ended the day’s sport, which had been interesting as 
an example of the national system of shooting. To our ideas it lacks alt 
the charm which is found in game shooting in the mountains, the 
difficulty and excitement of the stalk being altogether absent. Al 
that is required of the sportaman in Ohitral is straight shooting ; 
so far as any sport is concerned one might just as well shoot the 
domestic goat herded by the village dog. 

Our return showed how bad the ground we had ridden over was, 
Even Afsul-ul-Mulk walked down the first few hundred feet, and no 
Ohitrali noble will walk a yard if he can help it A general and 
affected royal limpness overcame him as soon as he had to walk, and 
he tottered along supported by a man on each side, his style of going 
being very much that of a large loose-jointed doll. His difficulty in 
walking was increased by his wearing a huge pair of brown leather 
riding-boota about six sizes too large for him, which, being of an 
economical turn of mind, he had bought second-hand in the Oaloutta 
bazaars during a visit to India the previous year. His trousers of 
green. velvet, and Bokhara silk undercoat worn below a dirty white 
cotton robe, completed an extremely quaint shooting costume. The 
affectations of royalty are rather amusing in Ohitral. The old Mehtar 
when riding used to loll in his saddle, and Jean his weight on a man’s 
head who walked beside him. He was an old man of sixty, of very 
fine physique, the only tall man in Chitral, and conld still ait straight 
on his horse when he liked; and look like a horseman ; but the habit 
which, owing to the vile nature of the tracks honoured with, the name of 
roads in Ohitral, he and all Ohitralia have acquired of always riding at a 
foot-pace, had led to his taking to this way of finding relief during 
a long ride, and the trick has been copied by his sons. ‘The Chitralis 
are a nation of riders as far as the upper classes are concerned, and 
devoted to polo, every village having its ground, such as it is: one 
we played on had a stream about five feet broad running across the 
middle of it, which had to be jumped constantly .all through the 
game; but there is not a horseman in the country: they sit on, but 
they cannot ride. Their horses are never properly broken, and being 
- always ridden in a plain sharp-edged snaffle with no martingale, and 
never trained as colts, they are as ungainly a set of stargazing brutes’ 
as can be met in any country. For their masters have no hands, 
and their idea of managing their mounta is to carry out the advice 
the writer once heard given to an officer in riding school by a cavalry 
rough-rider : “ That mare bores, sir: if you find her ’anging on your 
’and, don’t pull at her, but job her in the mouth like the hartillery.” ’ 
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A. G A. Durann. 


PRIEST OR PROPHET? 


NDER the title of “The English Church, the Priest, and the 
Altar” Mr. Francis Peek has published a book which is the 
outgrowth of an article that appeared in the CONTEMPORARY, in criticism 
of Canon Knox-Little’s “ Sacerdotalism.” Mr. Peek tells us that, since 
that article was written, he has been led to a more careful study of 
the books and manuals of the Sacerdotal party in the Church of 
England, and that he now seeks to make more widely known the 
doctrines held by this party, to show how destructive such doctrines. 
are to the spiritual religion taught by Christ, and to point out that in 
reality they embody many of the chief errors of the Church of Rome. 
The books from which the teaching of the Sacerdotalista has been 
gathered are principally, “Confession,” by Oanon Carter; ‘‘ The 
‘Catholic Religion,” by the Rev. Vernon Staley; “ The Treasury of 
Devotion,” a manual of prayer, by Canon Osrter; and ‘ Sacer- 
dotalism,” by Canon Knox-Little. These are taken as fairly repre- 
senting the teaching of the Ritualist. Mr. Peek believes that the 
Sacerdotal party is doing incaloulable mischief to the Ohurch of 
England and to the cause of religion itself, and contends ‘that their 
system is absolutely contrary to the teaching af the Prayer-Book, as 
it is to the spirit of the Bible. The Sacerdotal system is treated under 
four heads: (1) Apostolic Succession ; (2) Confession and Absolution, 
or the Sacrament of Renance; (8) the Doctrine of the Real Presence ; 
and (4) Eucharistic Sacrifice and Worship ; and under each head the 
teaching of the Sacerdotalists is contrasted with that of the Prayer- 
Book and the Bible. The treatment of this great and perplexing 
subject is plain and practical, and, as it seems to us, on the whole 
convincing. The author is a well-known earnest and faithful layman, 
deeply attached to the Church. He tells us there is now “an awakening, 
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especially among moderate men of all parties,” against the errors and 
evils of the Sacerdotal system. The: writer of this article cannot say 
that he recognises in the Ohurch any very clear signs of such an 
awakening. He is not satisfied that Mr. Peek has succeeded in 
showing, or, indeed, that it is possible to show, that Sacerdotalism is 
as clearly, and entirely opposed to the teaching of the.Prayer-Book as 
. it is to the teaching of the New Testament. Again and again Oanon 
Knox-Little tells us that, in regard to the belief and practice of the 
Sacerdotalista (and he seems to rejoice in the name), the question 
- whether they are scriptural or not ia not the point: 


“The question whether a doctrine or practice has the sanction of 
Scripture is, of course, of the highest im o3;,... but when the 
pati is one of honesty and roda rst thing to be determined is, 
does the Ohurch teach and sanction this or not? Whether or not men may 
think the Ohurch’s teaching not warranted by Scripture, at least they will 
agree,” &e.* “I repeat that the question before us at the moment is not as 
to the truth of the doctrine under discussion; but the question is whether 
the Ohurch of England does or does not teach and sanction confession and 
absolution, or auricular confession; . . . and I would appeal to any fair- 
minded man, whatever his opinions be as to ths truth of the doctrine, whether 
it is poæible, in the face of the teaching of the Prayer-Book, to deny that 
the Ohurch of England does so teach.” 


I believe (should I not say I fear?) that the Canon has done more 
towards establishing his position then Mr, Peek seems prepared to 
allow. But I should think that in all such matters the primary, vital, 
and supreme question ought'always to be, Is it true ? Is it scriptural? 
As well might a lecturer in geology say, “ Whether what I am teach- 
ing is true, or whether it is the testimony of the rocks or not, is not 
the point; ‘honesty and loyalty’ demand that I should’ teach the 
system.” What would be thought of such a man in the scientific 
world? Now herein is one great distinction between the priest, or 
the ecclesiastical Ohristian,-and the prophet, or the evangelical 
Obristian. The one is bound by the customs of the Church and the 
. traditions of the fathers; the cardinal principle of the other is faith’s 
independence of any authority but Ohrist’s. , 
As the book I am noticing insista, there are, strictly speaking, two 
‘types of Ohristian piety in the Ohurch—the Evangelical and the Sacer- 
dotal. The Evangelical holds the apostolic conception of faith, free 
grace, and the soul’s immediate relation to Ohrist. What is the 
meaning of Sacerdotalism? ‘In his dissertation on “The Ohristian 
Ministry,” Bishop Lightfoot says, {In speaking of Sacerdotalism, I 
assume the term to have essentially. the same force as when applied to 
the Jewish priesthood—t.s, to designate the Christian minister as 
one who offers sacrifice and makes atonement for the sina of othera.” 


* “Bacerdotaliam,” p. I5. 
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Sacerdotaliam means that the priest and the sacraments he administers 
are the only divinely authorised channels through which God comes 
to man and man draws near to God. Now, it has often been shown 
that the New Testament knows nothing of such claims or pretensions. 
The Ohristian minister is only priest in the etymological sense of 
the word (= presbyter), and never in the sense of the Sacerdotalists, 
who use the word as equivalent to sacerdos, hicreus, khen’ The 
kingdom of Christ “ has no sacerdotal system. It interposes no 
sacrificial tribe or class between God and man, by whose intervention 
alone God is reconciled and man forgiven. Each individual member 
holds personal communion with the Divine Head.” (Lightfoot.) The 
Ohristian ideal is-a ‘‘ priesthood co-extensive with the human race.” 
The assumption of priestly (sacerdotal) rights is said to be based on 
the doctrine of Apostolical Succession. And that doctrine, according 
to the Sacerdotalists, rests on the promise of the Saviour, “ Lo, I am 
with you always, even unto the end of the world.” But surely it is 
plain enough from the Acts of the Apostles that that promise, and the 
commission that goes along with it, were not confired to any order. It 
is not bishops, or any “ successors,” but individual Christians and evan- 
gelista,-who carry on the great missionary work. The bishops (who 
at the first are the same as the presbyters or elders) are not the suc- 
cessors of the Apostles. ‘‘ The episcopate was formed not out of the 
apostolic order by localisation, but out of the presbyteral by elevation.” 
(lightfoot.) As a matter of fact, the word “apostle ” is sometimes 
used as a general term for “one who is sent,” like our word missionary. 
Andronicus and Junia are called apostles, missionaries sent out by the 
Churches, as Paul and Barnabas were sent out by the Christians at 
Antioch. And in the early Ohurch after New Testament times, the 
word apostle is still used as equivalent to missionary. According to the 
“Teaching of the Twelve Apostles,” the chief place in the Ohurch is 
held not by bishops, but apostles and prophete. The prophet’s gift 
is for the Ohurch itself; but the apostle is still a missionary, an 
itinerant preacher, and in no sense of the word a bishop or a priest. 
No administrative authority, no sacramental grace, no right to ordain 
to the ministry, is attributed to this “apostle.” This is what the 
“ Teaching” says: “ And every apostle who cometh to you, let him 
be received as the Lord; but he shall not remain more than one day; 
if, however, there be need, then the next day; but if he remain three 
days, he is a false prophet.” That apostle is not a diocesan bishop, 
nor is the diocesan bishop his successor. Ignatius magnifies the office 
of bishop, but knows nothing of the doctrine of Apostolical Succession. 
To him “ the chief value of episcopacy lies in the fact that it constitutes 
a visible centre of unity in the congregation.” A large part of his 
genuine letters is occupied with éxhortations to unity. But I think 
it is safe to assert that not a word of his bears out the claims of 
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Sacerdotalism. Extravagant dlaims were early put forth in behalf of 
episcopacy (¢g., in the Clementine Homilies), but they were not 
allowed to pass unchallenged. A strong reaction set in. It was à 
prophetic reaction, and issued, as Lightfoot saya, from a true instinct, 
which rebelled against the oppressive yoke o? external tradition, and 
did battle for the freedom of the individual spirit. 
'  Irensous is often named as an anthority for the doctrine of Apo- 
tolical Suoceasion; and, in fact, he does point to the bishops as 
successors of the Apostles, But in what sense? Certainly not in the 
gense of the modern’ doctrine. Wher writing against heresy, he looks 
for the original teaching of the Apostles, which he expecta to find in 
, the Churches where they had laboured. He turns to the bishops 
(the pastors) of those Apostolic Churches for ths traditions of apostolical 
teaching. “In the snoceæion of bishops you have the guarantee for 
the transmiseion of the pure faith.” He regards the episcopate as the 
“depository éf apostolic tradition.” But there is‘ no reference to 
sacramental grace, nothing to warrant the modern doctrine of Apos- 
tòlical Succession. With Irenæus Apostolical Succeasion has reference 
to the trustworthiness of witnesses ; it is a question of evidence. This 
Was necessary in the days of tradition, before the New Testament 
canon was formed, but no longer needed when tradition gave place to 
documentary evidence. ` : ; 
It is Oyprian who first gives complete expression to the Sacerdotal 
doctrine. And in the end we get what has been called a threefold abdi- 
cation. “ First, the community of the faithful abandoning all powers 
to the elders or presbyteri ; the presbyteral body then concentrating 
itself in a single person, who is the episcopes ; finally, the episcopi of 
the Latin Ohurch recognising one among themselves, the Pope, as 
chief.” Now, Oyprian speaks of the new clergy in the terms of the 
old priesthood. He quotes passages which refer to.the Jewiah priest- 
hood and applies them to the Christian ministry. And thus “the 
phraseology of the Levitical law is transferred to Christian institutions.” 
(Weetcott.) The bishop becomes sacerdos. But a priesthood requires 
8 priestly service; and so the simple institution of the Lord’s Supper 
becomes a sacrifice, sacrijicium dominicum. For it is part of the 
theory of Sacerdotaliam that sacrifice is the highest act. of religion, 
notwithstanding the words which our Saviour quoted from Hosea, “ I 
will have mercy and not sacrifice.” It is proper, we are told, that as 
there were sacrifices in the Mosaic law, so there should also be in the 
Law of Grace's continual sacrifice whereby to worship God in a manner 
worthy of Him, in addition to the one sacrifice offered by our Lord 
Jesus Christ on Mount Calvary. Just here I will only ask one ques- 
tion: How does this compare with the argument of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews ? ; oe 
- In Oyprian’s view the bishop is the indispensable channel of divine 
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grace. “ Ho is the absolute vicegerent of Ohrist in things spiritual.” 
The priesta who stand in the place of Christ offer a true and full 
sacrifice in the church to God the Father. ‘As Oyprian crowned the 
edifice of episcopal power, go also was he the first to put forward with- 
` out relief or disguise these sacerdotal assumptions; and so uncom- 
promising was the tone in which he asserted them, that nothing was 
left to his successors but to enforce his principles and reiterate his 
language.” (Lightfoot.) The tise of the Sacerdotal orders, as Dr. 
Fairbairn says, marks a long descent from the Apostolic age, but is no 
thing of Apostolic descent. 

The Christian ministry has become a priesthood, No grace is to 
be had apart from the sacraments it administers. This power is 
imparted to the priest by the grace conferred in ordination. And as 
Mr. Peek reminds us, “It is maintained that the laying on of the 
hands of a bishop in consecration conveys to other men, as bishopa or 
priests, the gift of the Holy Ghost irrespective of personal character.” 
They may be themselves wanting in the grace of which they are the 
channels, It is the teaching of the Sacerdotalista that “ the unworthi- 
neas of the minister hindera not the grace of the sacrament.” Now 
when we are told that unspiritual men may transmit spiritual grace, 
and that gifta of the Holy Ghost come by the laying on of the hands 
of the bishop, or the summus sacerdos, quite irrespective of the moral 
character of the bestower or the recipient, we think of Avignon, 
we call to mind Pius II. and the Borgias, and a host of other such 
men, and absolutely “decline to bewilder our moral sense by ecclesi- 
estical fictions of that sort.” We suspect any theory of the ministry 
ef which such a provision is male an essential part. 

Next comes for consideration the claim of ths Sacerdotslist to 
administer the Sacrament of Penance, which includes private confes- 
gion to a priest, the performance of penance when ordered by him, 
and the acceptance of absolution at his hands. Mr. Peek reminds us 
that the Prayer-Book advises confession to a priest or minister in two 
special cases, and limita it to them, in the exhortation before Oom- 
munion, and in the Order for the Visitation of the Sick. On this 
subject Iam bound to state that I see more force in Oanon Knox- 
Little's argument than Mr. Peek does; though it is plain that in 
what the Canon infers from or reads into the Prayer-Book he is 
nearer the doctrine of the Romish Church than the belief of the 
Church of which he is a “ priest.” The Prayer-Book allows confeasion 
to a priest, and teaches absolution which only a priest may pronounce. 
‘That is dangerously near to Romantym. When Newman went over to 
Rome he said, “ I take my stand on the Prayer-Book.” And yet we 
must agree with our author that the statement * that “a prominent 
principle of the Reformation is the truth, and duty, and blessing of 

* “Sacerdotalism,” p. 25. 
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auricular confession and priestly absolution,” is simply astounding. In 
the New Testament there are no directions to Obristian ministera to 

receive the confession of sina, and no direction to Obristian people to 

confess sins to their minister’ before they can ‘hope to be forgiven: 

This is the teaching of the New Testament: If we confess our sing 

(4.6., to God), He is faithful and righteous to forgive us ou? sing 

Now this sacrament is based,on the following two passages : 

1. “ Oonfess your sins, one to another, and pray one for another.” 
But clearly this confession is a mutual acknowledgment of sins by 
brethren fo brethren, -and bears not the faintest resemblance to 
“auricular confession.” x . 

2. “ Receive ye the Holy Ghost: whose soever sing ye remit, they 
„are remitted unto them; and whose soever sins ye retain, they are 
retained.” Now, if this were the power of absolution granted to the 
Apostles (or rather, to the followers of Jesus), there is absolutely no 
instance recorded, or even suggested, of the Apostles communicating 
that power to others. It is the ‘figure of “binding and loosing,” 
common in Talmndical literature, to express the power of declaring 
what was allowable under the law. And sgo authority was given 
to the Apostles to declare what was allowed and what disallowed 
under the Gospel. When bishops ordain clergy they say, ‘‘ Receive 
ye the Holy Ghost for the office and work of a priest in the Ohurch of 
God now committed unto thee by our hands. Whose sins thou doat 
. ` forgive, they are forgiven,” &o, Even supposing that this formula 

. conferred the gift of grace, it would be essential to the Sacerdotal ` 
theory that it should have been used for this purpose from the 
beginning. But, for the first thirteen centuries, it was not used 
ab all in this sense. It was not till the Fourth Lateran Council 
- (1215 a.D.) that the Latin Church, when about to authorise sacra- 
mental confeesion and absolution, introduced the words as part of ita 
Ordination service. ` i ; ; 

The priæt is authorised in the Romish Church, and by such a 
manual as the “ Priest in Absolution,” in the English Church, to put. 
to those who confeas the most searching questions on the most deli- 

` cate subjects. True, the late Archbishop of Canterbury publicly 
denounced thia book, and Bishop Wilberforce, years ago, said that to 
exalt confeasion into a necessity of Christian life was one of the worst 
developments of Popery. But the custom is spreading ; and the 
Sacerdotalists are glorying in the fact. Young Anglican priesta go 
round among their parishioners exhorting them to come to confession, 

The Confessional is unknown iñ the Church for the first 250 years. 
Ohrysostom and Augustine denounced the practice after it had been 
introduced. It is dangerous to priest, hurtfnl to penitent, and 
injurious to the community. Proof of this could be given in painful 
abundance. a É 
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On the subject of the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper it is truly 

said that the Sacerdotalists hold totally different views from any other 
party of our Church. 


_ “A careful comparison of the teaching of the Bible and of the Prayer- 
Book with that of the Sacerdotalists will show how greatly the latter contra- 
dicts both. To such an extent, indeed, is this the cage, that it is impossible 
to conceive that the Sacerdotal teaching could ever have bean urged as 
taught by either, unless it had been necessary at any cost to support the 
claim of the Sacardotalista that they have a sacrificial priesthood in the 
Oburch.” 


The priestly teaching contradicts the Prayer-Book. If the Anglican 
Communion Office is compared with that which was in use before the 
Reformation, or with the Roman Missal of to-day, it will appear that 
care was taken to remove all traces of the sacrificial theory of the 
Lord’s Supper. The word “altar” is never used, but always the 
“Lords Table,” or simply “the Table.” Ovotacrhpiov in the New 
Testament is either the Cross or Christ Himeelf.* In the Roman 
Missal the invocation of the Holy Spirit to change the elements into 
the Body and Blood of Christ is the very essence of the service; but 
in the Prayer-Book all thai we have is the simple words of institution. 
The Communion service in the Prayer-Book is a Protestant ordinance, 
As Mr. Peek says, if we compare the sacred account of the institution 
of the Lord’s Supper and its celebration by early Christians with the 
teaching of the Prayer-Book, “it would seem impossible that any 
Churchman should profess the views held by the Sacerdotalists, and it 
is only by the most extraordinary perversion of words that the 
slightest semblance of plausibility can be given to their argumente,” 
When the idea of a priesthood was introduced, there soon of necessity 
followed thé institution of a priestly service. The sacerdotium involved 
a sacrificium. Such a term as Eucharistic sacrifice is neither found 
nor warranted in the Bible ; and the Prayer-Book plainly declares the 
sacrifice of Masses to belong to blasphemous fables and dangerous 
deceits. Oyprian was the first to associate the specific offering, t.6., 
the Lord’s Supper, with the specific priesthood. He was the first to 
designate the passio Domini, nay, the sanguis Chrisit and the dominica 
hostia, a8 the object of the Eucharistic offering. See Harnack,t who 
adds : 

“ Cyprian’s statement that every celebration of the Lord's Supper is a 
repetition or imitation of Christ’s sacrifice of Himself, and that the cere-' 
mony has, therefore, an expiatory value, remains a mere assertion, though 
the Romish Church ” (and, we may add, the Sacerdotalists in the Anglican 
Ohurch) “ still continue to repeat this doctrine to the present day.” 

In the earliest view of the Communion there is no resemblance to 
the Catholic theory of sacrifice. That theory can be traced largely 


* See Westoott’s note in Ep. Heb. + “Hist. of Dogma,” voL iL 
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to the influence of pagan customs. Tt seems likely that the change 
‘was partly due to the converts from the religion of Mithras. As 
Benan (Hibbert Lecture) has said : : 


“The beautiful Egyptian worships, which hid a real emptiness beneath a 
groat splendour of ritual, counted devotees in every part of the Empire. 
e hee E A E, o a orn 
and beardleæ ; there were sprinklings of holy water; poæibly benedictions 
in the evening. All -this ‘occupied, amused, soothed.’ I sometimes permit 
ee t if Obristianity had not carried the day, 
ithraiciam would have become the religion of the warld. It had a Eucha- 
rist, a supper so like the Ohristian mysteries that good Justin Martyr odin 
find only one explanation of the apparent identity, viz., that Satan, in order 
. to deceive the human raos, determined to imitate Pare aoe 
and so stole them.” ; 


No doubt, the true Jamis of the resemblance is that the 
Lords Supper was modified to meet the Ohristians who ‘had been 
converted from Mithraicism, There is abundant evidence of the 
effect these heathen mysteries had on Obristian worship. It would 
be a real service to pure Christianity to trace the origin and introduc- 

tion of the Sacerdotal beliefs, practices, veetmenta, &c., which come 
nae pagan sources. , 

Now the attempt bas been made to carry back these and other 
customs, thus introduced, to the age of the Apostles, and base them - 
on the teaching of the New Testament, just as the Levitical priesthood 
in the Jewish Church was referred to Mosaic institution, And so we 
get illustrations of what are properly called “ extraordinary perversion 
‘of words ”—s g., ‘‘ Do this-in remembrance of me” is said to mean, 
“Offer this for a memorial of ma” As a perversion of words 
_and “ wresting of Scripture,” it would not be easy to find a parallel 
to this—unleas, indeed, in the teaching of the ‘Sacerdotalista, who are 

determined at any cost, if possible, to trace their late and pagan 
oustoms back .to the New Testament. We have another case of 
“ perversion ” in “ Bacerdotaliam ” (p. 112): “I will have mercy, and 
not sacrifice, is our Lord’s ee 6, I will have sacrifice, but not 
without meroy.” 

The above perversion turns on the use of the Greek words, roisiw 
and avdpynoic. The assertion that the latter word is a technical 
term of sacrifice may be confated from any Greek dictionary. This 
is Grimm’s rendering for this passage, “ad memoriam mei recolen- 
dam.” And, notwithstanding the many meanings of wowiv, it is 
never used in the sense of ‘‘ offer,” or in relation to sacrifice, in the ' 
New Testament. Any scholar ofght to see in a moment that it is 
far-fetched to give it that meaning in this passage on the strength of 
the LXX.. rendering of Fxodus xxix. 89, The Hebrew word (aaah), 
though not the usual word for “sacrifice,” is no doubt used‘in that ` 
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TO 
sengo here. In that case the proper Greek rendering is ¥pôev or ilav. 
But these do not occur in Biblical Greek, and rowiv is used in the 
ordinary and simple rendering of the common meaning of ‘asah, But 
surely that does not justify the rendering “ offer” in the New Testa- 
ment. “The perversion of the meaning of these words would hardly 
have been attempted if the Sacerdotalista had any reasonable justifi- 

„cation for changing Ohrist’s words, ‘ Do THIS IN REMEMBRANCE OF ME’ 
into ‘ SACRIFICE ME AS A MEMORIAL TO Gop THE FATHER?’ It is we, 
and not God, who are to be, ‘ reminded.’” 


“The rise of the Sacerdotalist orders (and customs) marks a long 
descent from the Apostolic age, but is no thing of Apostolic descent.” 
When we inquire as to the causes of this departure from primitive 
truth and custom, we`find two answers have been given. -In the first 
place the change has been shown to be largely due to pagan influence. 
According to Ritschl, the Gentile Ohristians could not understand the | 
simple spiritual worship of the Gospel. They could not understand a 
religion without a priest. And they “found it easier to adjust the 
religion to themselves than to adjust themselves to the religion.” 
They brought with them their beliefs and oustoms. They could not 
shake off their sacerdotal habits, nor appreciate the free spirit of the 
Gospel. This heathen tendency is seen in the life and teaching of 
Tertullian, who affords the basis for the “legalism and materialism 
which underlie Sacerdotaliam.” Oyprian is said to have spent no day 
without reading something of Tertullian, his “ teacher.” ‘ Give me 
my teacher,” was 'his constant request. Now Oyprian was a great . 
ecclesiastical ruler, and through him the ‘‘ legalism and materialism ” 
go prominent in the thought and teaching of Tertullian acquired still 
greater force: 

“The depth and purity of his own religious fealing makes itself felt 
almost everywhere in his writings ; yet the conceptions of the Oburch and its 
institutions which he sets forth and which thencaforward dominated Latin 

i indeed, most natural under the circumstances of time 


Christianity were, 
and place, but not less traly involved injurious limitations and perversions 
of the full teaching of the Apostles.” * 


Cyprian representa the second influence of change in Ohristi- 
anity. Through him the idea of an official priesthood came into 
Christianity from Judaism. “Oyprian shows us a rejuvenescent 
Judaism, a kingdom of truth translated into a kingdom of priesta.” t 
The spirit of Sacerdotaliam is Gentile, due to pagan training; but the 
form is Judaic, derived from the*Old Testament. How muoh of 
modern Ritualism is a conscious and avowed imitation of Old Testa- 
ment worship! Sacerdotalism is an imposing edifice. But what of 
ita foundation? It has often been shown, and shown conclusively, 

* Hort, “ Ante-Nicene Fathers.” + Dr. Fairbairn, “ Ohrist in Modern Theology.” 
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that the New Testament knows nothing of the prieæthood of the 
Sacerdotaliste. Dr. Ligatfoot and others have proved, and proved 
conclusively, that the eerly Ohpreh knows nothing of the claims of 
the priest. But this is the. answer the Sacerdotalists make: The 
priestly title for the clecgy in the New Testament was avoided that 
there might not be too sharp and sudden a break between the old 
economy and the new. It is astounding that any one who has read 
the Acts of the Apostles should use such words! ‘The Epistles to the ` 
Galatians, Romans, and Hebrews show moat plainly that Judaism is 
‘superseded by Christianity. Surely the New Testament gives no ` 
‘evidence of a desire to compromise between the two systems, or to 
keep back important truths or conceal necessary institutions out of 
respect for the prejudices of the Jews. If there had been an official 
priesthood in the New Testament, Cyprian would not have gone. back 
to the Old Testament. If there had been a priesthood ih primitive 
Christianity, converts from. paganism would not have felt the change 
they did, and pagan critics would not have taunted the Christians (as 
they did) with what seemed to them the strangeness of a religion ` 
without a priest, an altar, or a sacrifice. This is Oyprian’s argument : 
The New Testament is the fulfilment of the Old, and, as there is a 
priesthood in the one, ac there must be in the other. But a priestly 
order involves a priestly sacrifice. In the Old Testament there were 
many sacrifices of the altar; in the New Testament we have one 
sacrifice of the altar in the Body and Blood of the Lord. And on 
this are based the priesthood of the clergy and the sacrifice of the 
Mass, 
` Now we are familiar with the argument against this in the Epistles 
to the Hebrews and the Galatians. It seems to us that the resulta of . 
the New Oriticism of the Old Testament help to elucidate and enforce 
that argument. Let us then, consider the question of the place of 
the priest in the Old Testament, and see whether even there the 
- priest is greater or falfils a more important function than the 
prophet or the preacker. “The priest, properly so called,” it 
has been said, “ plays 2nly an unimportant part in the history of 
Judaism. Power belongs to the prophet of God, to him whom God 
inspires, to the prophet, to the saint, to whoever has received a 
mission from heaven.” The history of Israel is now seen to be the 
history of prophecy. Ore of the most important results of the Higher 
Criticism has been the restoring of the propheta to. their right place 
in the Old Testament history and di 

According to the tracitional view of the Old Testament, as stated ' 
by W. Robertson Smith, the whole law of the Pentateuch was given ' 
in the wilderness. The keeping of this law was the whole of religion. 
Sacrifices and atonements are dependent upon the priesthood and ita 
services. Nons but the priest: has immediate aecess to God in the 
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sanctuary. All depends on priestly mediation. “It is a complete 
theory of the religibus life.” The work of the prophets is to expound 
the law and enforce its observances, It is their duty to recall the 
people from their backsliding, and lead them to a strict observance of 
the precepta of the law. (The Sacerdotalist theory of the relative 
importance of the sacraments and the word of preaching, the relation 
of the priest to the prophet, has been wondrously assimilated to this 
view.) This theory of the work of the prophets was improved upon 
by later scholars, who regarded the prophets as exponents of the 
spiritual elements of the law, teaching that ite precepts were types of 
spiritual truths of a dispensation to come. This later view is essen- 
tially the earlier “rabbinical view, supplemented by a theory of 
typology. It is perfectly logical and consistent in all its parta. It 
has only one fault, The standard which it applies to the history of 
Israel is not that of the contemporary historical records, and the 
‘ account which it gives of the work of the prophets is not consistent 
with the writings of the propheta themselves.” The prophets know 
nothing of the law which they are supposed to interpret and enforce, 
And according to the popular religion, as gathared from the history, 
it is the privilege of every Israelite to offer sacrifice. This system of 
sacrifice is the basis of the faith of Samuel, David, and Elijah, and 
is plainly the custom of earlier times. The history does not know 
the Levitical law. In the earlier period there are priesta, but they 
are the delegates of the people. Their consecration is from the people, 
and not from God.* When it was the privilege of laymen to offer 
sacrifices for themselves, the chief function of the priest was the 
oracle. Aocording to Gesenius, among the earliest Semites the ideas 
of “priest” and “prophet” were closely related (“Das Priester- 
und Prophetenthum floss bei den ältesten Semiten ohne Zweifel in 
einander, so dass dieses Wort (Kéhen) ursprtinglich beides anzeigte ”). 
The Hebrew word (Aéhen) and the kindred word in Arabic (kdhin) 
meant originally a soothsayer (Weissager, Wahrsager). The Arabic 
verb (kahana) is thus defined: Ariolum egit, presagivit, prmdixit 
occulta. In the simple ritual of early religion the priest has no place. 
He is merely guardian of the temple, with ita images and sacred. 
things. Where ‘there was a temple there was an oracle, a kind of 
sacred lot, which could only be drawn where there was an ephod and 
a priest. ‘The Hebrews had already possessed a tant temple and 
oracle of this kind in the wilderness, of which Moses was the priest.” 
Now a Torah (“ law,” more properly teaching or instruction) is any 
decision or instruction on matters ofelaw and conduct given by such a 
sacred authority. The collection of oral decisions thus given became 
a traditional Torah. Later on there grew up in the hands of the 
priests a ritual Torah, and thus we get the “Torah of the Priests.” 


* Judges xvii. 5,12; 1 Sam. YH. L 
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“The Law of Holiness ”* shows us what this Torah was in the 
time of the Exile. It includes many moral precepts as well as 
ritual rules. — - , 

Now, the great prophets of the eighth centary B.O., while uttering 
words of- condemnation against the ritual of the great sanctuaries, 
speak very differently of the judicial or teaching functions of the 
priesta. That they regard as part of the divine order. The ritual 
Torah took shape under Osnasnite influence. In the dark days of ~ 
Manaaseh the sacrificial duties of the priesta seem to have reached 
their full importance, as may be seen from Micah vi., and by the time 
of Josiah the altar service has become’ the emential thing in the 
priesthood and displaced the function of teaching. From the 
point: of view of pure religion, the spiritual teachers of the Old 
Testament make it plain that this is a dégeneration, and not a true 
development. 

‘When we take up the books which the Jews called the Earlier and 
the Later Propheta, we find that in the history of the religion there 
is a great conflict of ideas. ‘On the one hand, the priest, yielding to 
pagan influence, presses sacrifice and exalts ritual ; and, on the other 
hand, the prophet proclaims that what Godjrequires is that men should 
reverence Him and work righteousness, “Trust in God and do 
good”: that is the burden: of their measage. It is the same conflict 
that we see running right through the of religion. We are ` 
face to face with it to-day. The Sacerdofalist is exalting the saora- 
ments (“ Push the sacraments,” a late bishop is reported to have said 
to a curate) and enlarging the ritual, while the Evangelical is teaching 
a life of spiritual reverence to God and righteousness towards man as 
the sum and substance of religion. It seems to be the place and 
duty of the prophet,,in the history of religion, to check priestly 
usurpation and exalt the moral law. The modern priest exalts the 
Masa; the prophet exalts the living Ohrist. ` ; 

In the Old Testament Moses ia the great prophet, the father of 
prophecy. ‘The religion he taught is embodied in the Commandments 
and in what is called the Book of the Oovenant.t It is a simple - 
religion: God is a holy being, and requires that His children live a 
righteous life. There is no suggestion of a ritual, no mention of a 
temple or a priest. There were simple sacrifices among the Hebrews, 
‘as among the other Semites; but they need no priest or elaborate 
ceremony in this earliest code. ` Now, the religion af the nations with 
whom Israel came in contact were ‘priestly religions, with their elabo- 
rate systems of sacrifice and rituål. When the Israelites settled in 
Canaan the same thing happened which happened to Ohristianity 
when it came into touch with paganism. Many, of the features of 
modern Sacerdotalism are of pagan origin. The very name, priest, as 

+ Ler. xvil-crvb ' + Exodus, xx 28- ` 
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applied to a Christian minister, as we have seen, is largely due to 
pagan influence. So, it seems, the conception and function of the 
priesthood among the Hebrews was due to the influence of Oansanite 
religion. The Israelites were surrounded by the priestly system of 
the Canaanites, and they yielded to its influence and borrowed from 
its practices. And soon began the great conflict, which continued 
right down to the Oaptivity, and only ended, after the Return, in the 
compromise of the Levitical law. The Israelites entered the Promised 
Land with the teaching of their great leader in their memories : 
Jehovah is a holy God, and demands the reverence, love, and obedience of 
His children. “ He spake not unto them, nor commanded them, in the 
day that He brought them ont of the land of Egypt, concerning burnt 
offerings or sacrifices; but this thing He commanded them, saying, 
Hearken unto my voice and I will be your God,” &o. And yet there 
were simple sacrifices. And these rapidly grew, under Oanaanite 
influence, into an elaborate and corrupt system. 

Pasa on from Moses to the next great prophet, Samuel. Listen to- 
him: “ Behold, to obey is better than sacrifice, and to hearken than 
the fat of rams.” , That one sentence speaks volumes. The kingship 
is established, and Solomon builds a great and splendid temple. 
Provision is made for the worship of his foreign wives in accordance 
with the custom of their native religion. Aftar Solomon’s death, the 
kingdom is divided, and in the northern division Jeroboam sets up the 
golden calves; and says to the people: “ These are the gods which 
brought you up out of the land of bondage.” Idol worship becomes 
the State religion, and the priests do the bidding of the king. 
Canaanite influence has prevailed; the ritual has become’ more 
elaborate. In the royal sanctuaries public offerings are maintained 
by the king and presented by the priest. The priesta of these 
sanctuaries are among the grandees of the realm. And now we 
witness the degeneracy of religion, and paganism gaining the upper 
hand. -It did so under kings like Ahab and Manasseh. Temples 
were opened to the worship of Baal Worship became a State oere- 
menial and shared the corruption’ of the State. 


The priests,” as Oanon Driver says, “ whose duty it was to teach the 

le’ the moral precepts of God, were not the least offenders ; they 
oo ere ee e and set their heart on their iniquity,’ i.n, 
instead of striving to check iniquity, they long to seo it’ abound in 
order that their own perquisites, derived, from the people's offerings, may 
be the greater.” ' 


What the king desired the ae was ready, and indeed bound, 
to do. The word of the king even became higher than the law of 
God. Ceremohy must be exalted even at the expense of moral truth. 
Under the king the priest becomes supreme. And real spirituality 
seldom survives the supremacy of the priest. He enlarges worship, 
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but weakens the real authority of God. Hoe is eager for the increase 
of sacrifice, but cares not that righteousness diminishes in the land. 
Now it is the prophet, called and inspired oft God, who comes to save 
the religion which king and priest are depraving, and call the people, 
back to the pure and simple religion of their fathers, We have an 
insight into the state of religion and the work of the prophet in the 
great scene on Carmel. Again and again prophets were raised up to 
breathe new life into religion, which, in the hands of the priest, had 
‘become corrupt. They were posseased by a supreme conviction of the 
presence and purpose and holineas of God, They were ready to give 
up home and happiness and life that they might carry out the purpose 
and declare the truth of God. 


“They were not State officials, endowed soothsayers, but free oy ERE 
for God before men. They were the men who reproved, exho coom- 
manded the kings, condemned their personal vices, denounced their publio 
infidelities, demanded that the State should be so ruled as to be approved 
and bleased of the God who loved righteousness and hated iniquity. They 
were the men, too, who contended against the priests, speaking words of 
lofty scorn against their ‘vain oblations’ and their ‘appointed feasts,’ 
demanding instead that they ‘cease to do evil, learn to do well” These 
Hebrew prophets stood infinitely above the kings and priests: theirs is the - 
lofty ideal we love, that lives still and can never i In it there was ~ 
no y, no formalism, ‘only free service and perfect righteousness.” 
Fairbairn.) ; 


Sacerdotalism says that sacrifice is an indispensable part-of worship, 
and none but the priest can offer it. The priest claims to control all 
access to God, and to be the medium of communication between God 
and man. ‘This is the text of prophecy: “ Thou desirest not sacrifice; 
else would I give it. Thou delightest not in burnt offering. The 
sacrifices of God are a broken spirit; a broken and a contrite heart, 
. O God, Thou wilt not despise.” Listen then to the voices of the 
prophets. Let them speak for themselves : > 


“I hate, I despise your feasts, I will take no delight in your solemn 
assemblies. Yea, though you offer me your burns offerings and your meat 
offerings I will not accept them; neither will I regard the peace offerings of 
your fat beasta. But let judgment roll down as waters, and righteousness 
as a mighty stream. Did ye bring unio ms sacrifices and offerings in the 

orty years, O Houss of Israsi?” (Amos v. 21-25). 


Could Jehovah’s indifference to sacrifice and ritual be more plain! 
, put? À 


Hosea: “For I desire mercy, and not sacrifice.” pE 

Isaiah (i. 11-17): “To what is the multitude of your sacrifices unto 
me? saith the Lord. I delight not in the blood of bullocks or of lambe or 
sass, ear ‘When ye oome to appear before me, who hath required this at 
your ds, to trample my court? Bring no more vain oblations, incense 
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ia an abomination unto me... . Cease to do evil, learn to do well; seek 
judgment, relieve the oppreesed, judge the fatherlesa, plead for the widow.” 


Micah : When the people ask : 


« Will the Lord be pleased with thousands of rams, or with ten thousands 
of rivers of oil? shall I give my firstborn for my transgression, the fruit of 
my body for the sin of my soul ?” 


the prophet’s answer is: 


“He hath shewed thee, O man, what is good; and what doth the Lord 
require of thee, but to do justly, and love mercy, and to walk humbly with 
thy Godt” 

There we have a picture of earnest seekers after God, who, under 
priestly guidanoe, have lost their way. And the prophet leads them 
back to God, in words that express a beautiful ideal of religion. 
Jeremiah in plain words says : 

“ Add your burnt offerings unto your sacrifices, and eat ye flesh, For I 
RTR not with your fathers, nor oommanded them in the day that I brought 

em out of the land of Egypt opncerning burnt offerings or sacrifices: but’ 
this thing I commanded them saying, hearken unto my voice, and I will be 
your God, and ye shall be my people” (vii 21-28). 

Thus do these great prophets of the eighth and severth centuries 
8.0. make light of the religionism of ritual, and anticipate the teaching ` 
of Jesus, who made no man priest, and said nothing about the necessity 
of sacrifices. The prophets rebuked and condemned not only idolatry 
and immorality, but also the heathenish reliance on the virtue of mere 
sacrifice, And yet they do not demand the abolition of sacrifices. 
Not yet: that day is to come. 

Deuteronomy is largely the product of this prophetic spirit and 
teaching. It was written by a prophet who interpreted and applied 
the teaching of Moses to the needs and conditions of his own 
day. On this book the reformation of Josiah wes based. One thing 
had become clear. The sacrificial worship at the local shrines in the 
hands of the priesta had become corrupt to the core, and could never 
be purified by partial reforms. The priests and the people had learned 
and copied heathen customs from their Canaanite neighbours in the 
religions feasts of the village sanctuaries. The first step towards 
reformation must lie in the destruction of those local shrines which 
had become polluted with peganiam. To separate the people from 
these abominations, the village sanctuaries and festivals are to be 
abolished, and the principle is laid down that at Jerusalem is the only 
legitimate sanctuary. Thus Deuteronomy abolished local shrines, and 
associated sacrifices and ceremonials with the temple of Jerusalem. 
But, under the influence of the prophets, an effort was made to 
moralise the teaching of the ritual. As Bishop Moorhouse puta it: 
“If Israel was unable to rise to the lofty height of purely spiritual 
teaching, then the prophets would descend to the level of the popular 
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worship, and strive to.convert that into a more adequate vehicle of 
spiritual trath.” And so there still remained the two ideals of religion, 
the priestly and the prophetic. There were still the two conceptions 
of religion, one a sacrificial system, the other a conception of a righteous 
God who has not ordained sacrifices, though He will accept thom if 
offered from a pure heart; but who requires and demands that men’ 
shall reverence, love, and obey Him. . Josiah’s reformation left many 
things in the temple which savoured of heathenism ; and in this there’ 
was danger to pure and spiritual religion. “ Little as some of us may 
think of these ritual reforms, they were found too violent for the 
people, who looked back with regret to the merry festivals and immoral 
indulgences of the village sanctuaries.” 

When the Jews returned from captivity they revived the simple 
rites of olden times, but with new forms.’ This revival has been well 
compared to the Oxford Movement of this century. Now, it was in 
that age that the Levitioal law finally took shape. Side by side with 
prophetism it had been growing through all the centuries since Moses. 
There had all along’ been a ritual law (Torah) in the hands of the 
priests. Hzekiel’s ordinances are a reshaping of the priestly law, 
Which reached the form in which we now have it in Leviticus (and 
partly in Exodus and Numbers) in the time between Ezekiel and |’ 
Erra. 


“The offerings of individuals are no longer the chief reason for which the 
temple exists. All weight lies on the stated service, which is, as it were, 
the represantative service of Israel. The individual Israelite, who, in the old 
law, stood at the altar himself, and brought his own victim, is now separated 
from it, not only by a double cordon of priests and Levites, but by the fact 
that his personal offering is thrown into the background by the stated 
national service.” (Robertson Smith.) X 


This legal ritual did not satisfy the deepest E RE T of- 
the people; but it looked forward and led onward to the great 
sacrifice “once for. all.” One thing it did, however; it practically 
extinguished idolatry. It preserved the religion of Jehovah, as a 
living power in Israel, till shadow became substance in Jesus Christ. 
It became the “Tutor” (mardaywyóc) to bring men to Christ. Under 
the influence of the propheta the Levitioal law had put a new Spirit 
into the old ritual. It was like putting new wine into old bottles, 
But we can now regard it aa part of God’s:plan of training His people 
and preparing them for the coming of Messiah. Now that the priest 
only offers sacrifice, personal religion is separated from the temple, 
and assumes new forms. The reading of the Soripturesa, free service 
in the synagogues (which sprang up on every hand after the return ` 
from captivity), simple worship in the family—all this was preparing 
the way for the New Testament. Sacrifice could only be offered in 
_ one place, and when the Jews were driven from the Temple by the 
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downfall of Jerusalem, the sacrificial system fell, never to be restored. 
But meanwhile the one great sacrifice, “once for all,” had been 
offered on Calvary. ‘The priestly code was meant to give expression 
to the demands of the propheta for spiritual service and national 
holiness; but the ideas of the prophets could not be realised under 
any ritual system, but only in s new dispensstion, when priestly 
atonements would be no longer needed.” And so when the greatest 
of all prophets came, He began His ministry either by the address at 
Nazareth, in which, quoting from Isaiah, “The spirit of the-Lord is 
upon me, because He anointed me to preach,” &., He said, to-day 
hath this Scripture been fulfilled in your ears; or, by the Sermon on 
the Mount, in which a religious communion is founded without a 
priesthood, without an offering, without a temple, without a oere- 
monial. The only worship is love; the only sanctuary is the heart. 
And during His ministry our Saviour more than once quoted the 
words of Hosea, “ I will have mercy, and not sacrifice.” 
The Law was a divine institution, but “ essentially subsidiary (vouoc 
A it came:in to the side of a state of things already exist- 
a parenthesis in the divine plan.” This is from the note on 
Ron, v. 20, by Sanday and Headlam, who quote from Ohrysostom : 
“ Why did he not say the law was given, but the law entered by the 
way? It was to show that the end of it was temporary, and not 
absolute or claiming precedence.” “It did not lie,” says W. R. Smith, 
“in the right line of direct development, which, as the Epistle to the 
Hebrews points out, leads straight from Jeremiah’s conception of the 
new covenant to the fulfilment in Christ.” The law was a raidaywyoc 
(an inferior slave, whose duty of enforcing discipline ceases when the 
child reachea maturity), to bring us unto Ohrist, that we might.be 
justified by faith, But now faith is come, we ara no longer under a 
wowayeryoc. Why, then, turn back again to the weak and beggarly 
elementa, to be in bondage over again? The history of the declen- 
sion from the simplicity of the spiritual religion of the Gospel, from 
the truth as it is in Jesus, is a sad and astounding history. The 
Christian minister is a prophet and not a priest. His duty is to 
preach and not to sacrifice. ‘The one sacrifice for sins for evar” 
needs no “renewal or repetition ” ; it leaves no room for a sacrificing 
priest. Paul was charged with apostasy from Moses, “an apostate 
from the law,” the Ebionites called him. The Epistle to the Hebrews 
was written to show that this “ apostasy from Moses” is demanded 
by faithfulness to Christ; but that apostasy from Obrist to Moses is 
‘not only an inexcusable blindrfess, but an all-but-unpardonable 
crime.” 
J. A. MEESOR. 


THE TEACHING OF COOKERY. 


ROBABLY in no country is so much money spent on the teaching 
of cookery to the working classes as in England—indeed, of late `- 
years, under the auspices of the different county councils, the sums 
expended have been very great, lectures, demonstrations, and practice- 
classes, with a view to this end, having been held almost universally. 
In many instances, no doubt, the work was too hastily entered on—in 
consequence, probably, of the fact that funds were suddenly available 
for educational purposes, and that their immediate use left but little 
time for the development of plans and cautious experiments. 

Now the questions are arising: What has been the outcome of this 
teachirig? Thousands, we are told, have been under instruction. 
What has been the result? What has actually been learned? ` Is- 
there the visible improvement in the homes af the working classes, 
the decrease of drunkenness which sanguine supporters of the scheme 
0 confidently expected ? or has the work been of too ephemeral a 
character to be of lasting good? Even when apparently most success- ` 
ful, has not the effect bean much as after St. Anthony’s sermon to the 
fishea ? 

To any one who has had an opportunity of judging it must be 
evident that, while the teaching of cookery has been almost universal 
and not without effect, the result has been in no way proportionate to 
the immense outlay of energy and funds it has involved. The popular 
explanation of this is that the ignorance and prejudice of the working - 
classes have prevented them from availing themselves tothe extent they 
should of the instruction provided for their benefit, even when brought 
to;their very-doors; and that it is this which has proved a barrier to 
important dietetic and culinary reforms. This is, however, soarcely a 
fair statement of facts; whilst it cannot be denied that a great 
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amount of prejudice against cookery instruction does exist amongst 
the working population, it would be unjust to them to attribute the 
failure of many of the classes arranged for their benefit to this cause 
alone, That the movement would be met with prejudice must have 
been known beforehand, great conservatism prevailing in many parts 
of England, more especially in the rural distriots, in regard to food and 
methods of cooking it. ‘To those unacquainted with Hodge and his 
habits of thought it may seem that he has only to hear of that admirable 
person, the French peasant, to at-once follow his shining example, and 
abandon his frying-pan for the pot-au-feu, and his fried “ taties ” for 
lentil soup. But Hodge is the very last person to comprehend the 
raptures of enthusiasts over the customs of a country he has always 
understood to be a “ poor lost sort of place,” and the fact that, socord- 
ing to your statements, the inhabitants have actually a fancy for eating 
“ workhouse trash ” when under no compulsion to do go, only justifies 
him in the contempt he already feels for them. If your previous 
actions have commended you to him, he may give you credit for 
meaning well, otherwise he may only see covert insult in your efforts 
to improve his dietary, and the affront you offer to the intelligence of 
his helpmeet by proposing to teach her a subject which he knows—if 
you do not—‘ comes of itself” only makes him the more indignant. 
Tt is, however, encouraging to notice that while much of the instruc- 
tion given to the working classes has been unappreciated, in some 
places a great deal of interest has been aroused, and has led to the 
establishment of permanent means of instruction. 

Now, it is not generally realised that the work of teaching cookery 
to working women is one of peculiar difficulty and demands. unusual 
ability, much more than even a thorough knowledge of cookery being 
required. To be successful a teacher must be, in the best sense of 
the word, a gentlewoman. She must be educated, that she may be 
able to invest her subject with interest; sympathetic, that she may 
win confidence; tactful, that she may not offend prejudice. She must 
also be well acquainted with the conditions under which her hearers 
live, and she herself must be able to cook and cook well under pre- 
cisely those conditions and with as few utensils. Dependence on 
apparatus is not the sign of culinary proficiency, but the reverse ; and 
there is no doubt that many lecturers have failed to win confidence by 
their inability to cope with the difficulties their hearers have daily to 
face. Before deciding on her programme the teacher of working 
women must make herself acquainted ‘with the rate of wages and the 
food resources of the district in which she is going to give instruction. 
The question of wages is an exceedingly important one. Dishes which 
may be cheap for families with an income of £800 may be impossible 
luxuries on 14s. a week. This has not been generally realised. One 
hears of the extraordinary economy which will supply dinners for the 
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working classes anma 88 Woea. But for a family of 
six persons 8d. a head would be 10s. Gd. a week, and that, supposing 
the teacher to be in a rural district, leaves but 8s 6d. for all other 
meals, rent, clothes, &. Dinners at 2d. a head would be 7s. a week; 
at ld., 8s. 6d. ; still an undue proportion out of 14s., and 14s. would 
be very good wages in many parta of the country. In London and 
other large cities the majority of the working population are equally 
poor. If wages are higher, house rent, fuel, &c., are more costly. 
Undoubtedly it is the poorest who most need instruction and help, In 
the country it will be found that bread, cheese, and vegetables‘are the 
chief articles of diet; meat from the butcher is a luxury for once a 
week or fortnight, Most. villagers këop pige so. tha cooking: of pix 
in its various forms should receive attention, It is of little use for a 


‘teacher to be able to make a beefsteak pie, a few scones, and a purée: 


of lentils (which in few villages are to be procured) and be unable to 
advise on the salting of pork, the cooking of a harslet, or the. manu- 
facture -of a black or pork pudding. Of the greatest importance is it 
that she can make savoury dishes out of the potatoes and fresh vege- 
tables which grow in the cottagers’ gardens. At preeent the potato 
‘ia the chief vegetable grown, and this is but rarely, if ever, cooked in 
any way but by boiling or frying. Yet they make a delicious stew 
with the addition of onions; and excellent soups may be made of 
these vegetables, whilst the addition of herbs will give ‘a variety-of 
flavours. A potato and onion stew, which requires but a few minutes’ 
preparation, if left to cook gently by the side af the fire, will provide, 
with a slice of home-made bread, a far more appetising and satis- 
` factory meal than the alice of bread and butter or marmalade, with 
overbrewed tea, which is generally the midday meal of a working man’s 


~ child. 


In towns the teacher can easily discover the foods preferred by the 
working classes by buying her provisions in districts frequented by 
them. She must be able to cooka kipper ora bloater; have a know- 
ledge of whelks and mussels; be able to make savoury dishes of 
“ block ornamenta ”—1.6., the cuttings of meat sold cheaply by the 
butcher; and both im town and country she should take every 
‘opportunity of teaching the uses of nutritious and cheap foods 
guch as oatmeal, haricots, lentils, peas, &o. 

' Another important factor of sucoeas in the teaching of cottage 
cookery is that all the dishes should be prepared with a due regard 
to time, labour, and fuel, as well as to material. I have else- 
where had occasion to point ont°that a woman who haa the whole of 


her family’s needs to supply, with possibly, as one once remarked to` 


me, 4 “ cross baby, and a husband coming in to dinner at twelve o'clock 
in the day,” has no time for the niceties of cookery, which to them 
appear mere “messing and fiddling.” Methods of cookery which 


a 
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may be very suitable in a gentleman’s kitchen are quite impossible 
in working homes. 

But how little the conditions of cottage life have been realised 
may be seen by reference to many of the books written for the 
guidance-of the working woman. In one she is told never to be in 
a hurry. Another advises her to soak her onions in water with 
carbonate of soda to get rid of their strong flavour, to parboil her 
potatoes before using them in stews. A nourishing soup is brought 
to her notice, which will require a good half-hour spent rubbing it 
through a sieve. She is instructed how to make her cold fish into 
fish-cakes, her cold meat into rissoles, &o. Now, a working woman, 
with all the work for a house and family to occupy her day—the 
washing, scrubbing, sewing, cleaning, &c,—cannot at times help being 
hurried ; she has certainly no time for such fads as the soaking of 
onions wit} carbonate of soda, and, as from experience she may have 
found that potatoes are best cooked in their skins, she may question 


_ the necessity of parboiling them for stews; and she, most assuredly, 


\ 


cannot spare the time for the preparation of purées or fish-cakes and 
rissoles. In vain will money and time be spent in the formation of 
cookery classes for working women unless all these facta are taken 
into careful consideration. : 

Even of the best efforts in this direction much cannot be expected 
—the habits of working women are already formed, and not very many 
will be found to put in practice to any extent what has been learned, 
however much the subject may interest them. If any great revolution 
in the dietary and cookery of the working man is to be brought about 
it must be by teaching the children—the future wives and mothers 
of the rising generation. It may be said this is already, done—the 
Education Department having included the teaching of cooking in its 
curriculum. This is true, but unfortunately it is under conditions 
that would fail of success in the teaching of any subject. 

It is now upwards of twenty years since cookery was first taught 
in elementary schools, but as yet little impression has been made by 
the teaching. Under the Education Department cookery is allowed 
as a specific subject, and, “ after needlework,” is held to be of import- 
ance to the girls; yet it is not deemed to be of sufficient importance 
to be placed under examination or even regular inspection (there being 
but one inspectress for the whole of England). When we come to 
the time allotted, we find that, although the examination in needle- 
work (which is comparatively a simple subject) requires a girl to spend 
about four hours a week during her school life (that is about 168 
hours a year), for cookery forty hours’ instruction in the school year, 
twenty of which only need be spent in actual practice, is deemed 
sufficient. On reference to the code it will be seen that the grant is 
paid on the attendance, the only other condition being that the teacher 
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must hold a certificate from a recognised school of cookery. As many 
as eighteen children—auntil recently twenty-four—may be taught prac- 
tically at one time by one teacher. Unless, therefore, the school boards 
themselves place the subject under supervision—as in a few instances 
they do—it is left to the average teacher to give any instruction she 
pleases. It istrue that the Education Department has provided “hints ” 

and “ suggestions ” for the teaching of the subject, but they are more 
generally ignored than acted upon, - What the outcome of this freedom 
has been may be seen from the reports in the Education Department 
Blue-book of 1894—95, that of 1895-96 being practically a repetition. 

If a foreigner, atte paying surprise visits to the cookery classes all 
over England, were to be asked what he gathered from his observa- 
tions was considered to be the staple dish of the English working man, 
he would undoubtedly answer, ‘Rock cakes”; and if asked what he 
supposed the next in importance, “ Sausage rolls ”—for, unfortunately, 
it is on rubbish of this kind that much of the limited time allotted to 
cookery is spent. ‘‘ The children will btiy these,” explains the teacher, 
“and the board object to have any loss on the food cooked.” Ifa 
stew is taught, the great advanteges of stewing are dwelt on, but 
rarely seen. “ There is not time to get the mest tender in the lesson ” 
is the reason given. That the “ best part of the potato lies next the 
akin ” is invariably taught, but I have never once seen potatoes cooked 
in their skina—which is undoubtedly the surest way of preserving 
this best part. The teaching generally is extremely fragmentary, 
consisting of a few, miscellaneous dishes arranged without method or 
adequate repetition. It cannot, therefore, be considered that the 
teaching in elementary echools has reached the state of efficiency that 
could be desired. It is undoubtedly true that in some places the 
results are as satisfactory as possible under existing ciroumstances— 
that a class in this district, or those under that board, may be pointed 


out as doing useful work; but, speaking generally, the resulta are not: 


good, and are not oalouleted to have any Pepelicial effect on the com- 
munity. 

But how can this state of things be remedied? The first 
step undoubtedly, would be the examination and inspection of all 
elementary classes receiving a grant for cookery. ‘This, as in other 
subjects, would give an incentive to work, which is now lacking. It 
would weed out the bad teachers and encourage the good. The grant: 
being paid on resulta, as well as attendance, the schaol boards would 
not retain teachers incapable of producing results. This would, 
undoybtedly, lead to more favourable arrangements with regard to the 
time allotted to the subject, and this, again, would have its effects on 
the training of the teachers. For, undoubtedly, one great cause of 
the failure in the teaching cookery is the incompetence of the 
average teacher. 
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Most unfortunately for the general improvement of our English 
cookery, the training of teachers has been hitherto more a matter of 
philanthropic enterprise than of business. It is impossible to speak 
too highly of the energy and devotion many ladies and gentlemen 
have given to the subject, but their zeal in the majority of cases has 
been in excess of their knowledge, with the result that the system of 
training generally adopted is not calculated to produce experts, nor 
even fair amateurs—hundreds of young women (many mere girls) being 
turned ont as certified teachers, not only of all branches of cookery, 
but of the chemistry of food and physiology, in leas time than it would 
take to train an efficient kitchen-maid in a gentleman’s kitchen. As 
a consequence we find that the average cookery teacher has no know- 
ledge of cookery in any true sense of the word, no grip of her sub- 
ject. She can make a few miscellaneous dishes more or less. well— 
she has a smattering of chemistry of food, hygiene and philosophy— 
more time in proportion having been given to these subjecta than the 
one in which she is supposed to be trained; but most emphatically 
she is no cook. But it is objected by some ladies interested in the 
training schools, “ We do not wish our teachers to be cooks, our 
aim is distinctly educational.” Nay, further, I have been told that it 
is desirable that the teachers ghould not be cooks. But this is scarcely 
sense, Would it be argued that it is not desirable that a teacher of 
music should be a musician, or a teacher of writing a good penman? 
Is it rational to apply to cookery arguments which would not be 
admitted as sound applied to any other educational subject? I 
am convinced that no good resulta are possible until the teachers of 
cookery are both good cooks and good teachers. I do not wish to 
say one word against the right teaching of theory. J regard it as 
most valuable as a means to an end, but it is not the end itself. It 
must not be overlooked that cookery is not only a science but an art, 
\ and a practical art can only be acquired practically. “An ounce of 
practice,” says the proverb, “is worth a ton of theory.” 

It would be impossible for me to enumerate the many instances 
of absurd teaching which have come under my notice in consequence 
of this “learning too much and knowing too little,” but one will serve 
as an example. At a lesson that was being given to a olass of children 
on the cooking of potatoes, I heard the following: ‘ You must peel 
the potato very very thinly, because the best part lies next the skin ” 
(the teacher meantime giving a slow and clumsy demonstration of this 
operation). ‘‘ Nitrogen lies next the skin; now nitrogen is very 
nutritious, if you didn’t have nitrogen you would die. Dextrin is in 
the potato, and starch; you make starch of dextrin.” And so the 
lesson proceeded. But alas! for the potatoes, although they had all. 
these three on board—nitrogen, dextrin, and starch—they did not. 
avail to save them, for they perished miserably in the cooking, and were 
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turned out a most unappetising and watery mass. Oan any teaching 
be more futile than this or leas educational ? 
` The question, however, of whether a certificated teacher of cookery 
should be required to have as large, and as accurate, a knowledge of 
cookery as might reasonably be expected of a plain cook is, I venture 
to think, not a matter for private judgment. It is a matter of public 
interest, and a matter on which the public have a right to express 
their opinion, involving, as the teaching of cookery does, a great 
outlay yearly of public funds, given by the Government in granta, 
arid paid in salaries by school boards and county councils, At the 
present time there are some twenty-four training schools of cookery, 
many of which have sprung up with fungus-like rapidity during the 
last few years under the auspices of county councils, and which, in the 
majority of cases, have obtained recognition of their diplomas through 
affiliation with other schools, None of these are Government schools, 
all being under the management of committees of ladies and gentle- - 
men, although during the last three years a step has been made in the 
right direction by putting them under inspection. So long as they do 
mot grant certificates to the regularly trained teachers on lesa than a 
period of six months’ instruction—480 hours of twenty hours a week, 
one month of this time being spent in practical class teaching—they 
_ are free, with very trifling restrictions, to arrange their own systems 
and to train and examine in any manner they please. In some 
instances the practical examinations are conducted by the members of 
the committees themselves, who not unfrequently know leas than those 
they examine. In many of the schools a great portion of the instruc- 
tion is‘given by the pupils themselves, who are generally but a few 
weeks in advance of those they teach. I need scarcely point out the 
extreme mischievousness of such a practice, 
It is, however, a matter for encouragement that many schools fully 
realise the present unsatisfactory state of things, and have in some 
instances taken steps to ensure more thorough training by a lengthened 
period of instruction, and by the employment of undoubted experta as 
teachers. But as all certificates are of an equal grant-earning value to 
undiscriminating school boards and county councils, such schools find 
themselves at a manifest disadvantage in obtaining pupils ; few, com- 
paratively, being willing to pay the higher fees necessary, and to spend 
the additional time in obtaining a certificate, which is of no more 
value, so far as Government recognition is concerned, than any other. 
Undoubtedly a second step towards the improvement of cookery- 
teaching would be in the Educatién Department taking entire control 
of the subject so far as ita own teaching is concerned, conducting ita 
own examinations, and granting its own diplomas. At first the subject 
of cookery-teaching was more qr less experimental, but now, when the 
subject has been taught for upwards of twenty years, whatever need 
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might have existed in times past for the Department to recognise 
diplomas granted on varying standards, the time has snrely come for 
it to fix its own standard and expect the schools to conform to it. 

Unquestionably the examinations would have to be of a very 
thorough character, otherwise the position of affairs would be made 
worse than at present. It is not advisable in the interesta of any 
subject that Government recognition should be given to other than 
the best; certainly not with regard to cookery. It would, I think, 
be scarcely too much to require that the applicant for a certificate 
should be able to cook well any joint usually seen on English tables, 
any vegetables in ordinary use, any fish easily obtained; that she 
should be able to make plain soups and stews, porridge, cookery for 
the sick-room, bread, ordinary puddings, pastry, &o.; and that, as the 
preparation of meals is the chief object of cookery, she should be able 
to prepare a simple dinner and dish it toa given time. The prepara- 
tion of a meal bears the eame relation to cookery as the making of a 
garment does to needlework—it is a test of how far knowledge can be 
put to a practical purpose. More than this: as the certificate is to 
guarantee her ability to teach the children of the working classes, 
would it be too much to aak that the examinee should give proof of 
her ability to cook, under the same disadvantages. of stoves and utensils, 
dishes most suitable for working people; that she should be’ teated in 
giving a demonstration of these dishes to a class of children, and 
practically instruct a class of eighteen ; still farther, that she should 
be able to pass an examination in the principles of cookery and in the 
elementary chemistry of food and cookery ? 

Now, I do not hesitate to say that such an examination, conducted . 
by competent examiners, would revolutionise the present system. 
Undoubtedly very few schools could be carried on on their present 
lines. It would soon be found that, for passing even so simple an 
examination as the one I have suggested, much more than even 
twelve months’ work would be required as preparation for the average 
girl who enters a cookery school withont previous domestic training. 
It would also be found necessary, where schools have no endowment— 
and few haye—to raise the present low fees, £15 for six months is 
the highest fee charged at any school, £12 or £10 is the average. 
Now, it must be obvious that at the rate of 6d. an hour it must be 
somewhat—not to say tery—difficult to provide competent instructors 
or adequate material for experiment. Hence the system I have 
alluded to of pupils teaching pupils, the want of a comprehensive 
curriculum and adequate practice.* It should not be overlooked that, 
with a Government examination to work for, the schools could ask and 
get adequate fees, for it would be the best and not the cheapest schools 
which would then secure pupils. 

It is objected that the question of examiners is a difficulty; that 
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each school would want to supply them, and that no school would be 
satisfied with examiners chosen from any school but itsown. To that 
I would say, that if a new system of things is inaugurated it is 
desirable that the examiners should be independent of any and every 
school, and should have such qualifications that there cannot be two 
opinions of their capacity. It may be difficult to find such persons, 
but assuredly not impossible. We havein England some of the most 
‘able French and English éooks: why should there not be some attempt . 
to profit by their experience and benefit by their advice in this, 

` important matter? There is no reason why cookery should be treated 
unlike any other subject. Would it be thought sensible to start 
schools of engineering without the advice of engineers, or schools of — 
medicine whose committees ‘included no doctors? No one would wish 
to dispense with philanthropic enterprise, but it is most desirable that 
it should be guided. 

Space will not, however, allow me to go more thoroughly into this 
subject, and I must leave it, hoping that my article may be useful 
in drawing attention to the matter, and that in time the increased 
competence of the cookery teacher, the adoption of a more reasonable 
scheme for teaching the children of the working man, together with 
adequate Government inspection of the elementary classes, will have 
their effect on even the poorest homes. We want, says a well-known 
writer, “common sense in cookery, aa in other things. .. . Food , 
should be used and not abused. Much of it is now absolutely wasted 
for the want of a little arb in cooking it. Health, morals and: family 
enjoyment are all connected with the question of cookery.” ` 


Mary DAVES. 
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Wwe ought to be the length of Parliament? The law says- 
“ Not more than seven years.” The Chartists said, “ Not 

more than one year,” and I wish to urge a few reasons for agreeing 

with the Chartista. Now that the Liberal party is revising its pro- 

gramme, with a prospect of having plenty of time for the process, 

there is a chance of getting a hearing for suggestions that pase 

unheeded in ita day of victory. I believe that the shortening of 
Parliament is essential to the prosperity of the party, which of itself. 
would matter little, and to the great causes for whose sake the party 

is precious, which matters a great deal. The term should be a year, -- 
if possible, but if we cannot get one year, two are better than three, . 
and three are better than four. 

This is not the place to defend the continued existence of the- 
Liberal party, or its claim to do the work of progress in English « 
politics. The young lions of the National Review and the flying 
eagles of the Independent Labour party agree that we are a “ fossil 
bourgeoisie,” a “ congregation of smug hypocrites,” a “pack of blind 
hounds, for ever chasing red herrings,” and so on. We might be more 
wideawake, we might be a little less respectable, we might dig deeper 
into the foundations of theory; but, such as we are, here we are; we 
have done a few things for progress, and we have made our opponenta 
do a few more things, and it has not yet been proved that any other . 
servants could serve her better. 

Neither is this the place to defend the fundamerital assumptions of 
democratic politics. In spite of all the modern assurances that demo- 
cracy is “only a form of government,” ‘a fetish,” “an outworn 
superstition,” and without “ singing hymns to the ballot-box,” ar 
“pinning my soul to the infallibility of the odd man,” I am old- 
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fashioned enough to believe that our Government, in these islands, is 
and ought to be a democracy—that is, that the ultimate power of 
deciding all ‘political questions is and onght to be in the hands of the 
majority of the electors to the House of Commons, and that those 
electors ought, as time goes on, to be successively increased in num- 
bers (perhaps till they include all adults, male and female; but this 
is a controverted question, and I want to keep to the principles on 
which all progressive Liberals agree). Further, I assume that our 
democracy is and ought to be parliamentary, and on the Cabinet 
system—that is, that in electing the House of Commons we are and 
ought to be doing two things at once, deciding on the character of 
our legislation and selecting the persons whom we are to entrust with 
executive power, ‘and that no persons can get such power in any other 
way than by the support of a majority in the House of Commons. 


_ Further, I assume, as matter of common knowledge, that in our © 


existing Oonstitution this scheme of government is hampered by two ' 


-or three serious obstacles which must soon be removed, such as the 
law of Registration, which mutilate the constituencies, the Ownership 
Vote, which swamps them, the procedure of the Houge of Commons, 
which would discredit the Ciroumlocution Office, and, above all, of 
course, the powers of the House of Lords, 

‘“ But all these are mere questions of machinery. Nobody cares 
about them but the belated survivors of old-fashioned Radicalism. 
The real issuea of politica are things like work and wages, rent and 
-capital, health and edvcation, land and dwellings, imperial defence 
nd colonial federation. These are the- things that matter, not the 
manipulation of the voting-machine.” Doubtless these are the ends; 
‘the matter of ultimate importance is the work that is done with the 
votes, not the number of persons that give them, nor the number of 
times that they are given. But reason and experience show that the 
quality of the machinery i is all-important to the output of work. It 
we are social reformers, in earnest with a social programme, & consti- 
tutional programme must come first in time. The removal of political 
obstacles is the alphabet of social p : 

The removal of obstacles is the alphabet of progress. But there 
‘ds one letter in the alphabet which our political schoolmasters ignore 
with strange unanimity. In all the political speeches and pro- 
grammes of the last ten years, I do not remember seeing more than 
three or four references to the shortening of Parliament. The House 
of Commons is elected for a term which may nominally be seven years, 
but with a general understanding that it must not be more than six, 
and the general practice is to run it as near as possible to the limit of 

; dissolutions at any shorter limit than five are always taken as the 
ilt of. some sort of accident, like the Liberal schism of 1886, or 
- ‘Oordite Vote of 1395, Even with these accidents, the average 
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length of Parliaments from 1868 to 1895 hes been four and a half years 
(we need not go back before 1868, because the conditions were so 
different). In that time we have had six Parliamenta, of which three 
have lasted six years (1874, 1880, 1886), one five years (1868), one 
three years (1892), one one year (1885). (In each case a session is 
counted as a year, which justifies the ascription of one year to the 
Parliament that lasted from November 1885 to June 1886.) And 
Liberal Governments have been just as great offenders as Oon- 
servative Governments. The Parliaments of 1868 and 1880 were 
Liberal; if the short Parliaments of 1885 and 1892 were Liberal also, 
their shortness was altogether against the will of the party in power. 
The Chartista’ put down “ Annual Parliaments” among their Five 
Pointe, and before the Chartists, a Duke of Richmond proposed them 
in a Bill, and Alderman Sawbridge found authority for them in the 
“ Brevia Parliamentaris.” By this time, as we all know, we have 
got, or got near to, the three Ohartist points of universal suffrage, 
vote by ballot, and equal districts; we are within sight of payment 
of members; but the fifth point has dropped out of popular recognition. 
And yet, one would think, if we are to be a real democracy, it is 
just as important that we should express our will often as that we 
should express it effectually ; or rather, it is not expressed effectually 
unleas it is expressed often. The objects of a general election, we 
have said, are two, to decide on our policy and to select our agents. 
How can we be said to be deciding the policy of our Government 
when it is three, or four, or five years since our opinion was asked on 
the matter? And how can our governors be said to be those of our 
choice, when, for anything anybody can tell to the contrary, we are 
thirsting to turn them out? Of oourse I know that things are not so 
bad as the theoretical worst. The country’s voice can express itself 
to a certain degree by other means than a general election, Pro- 
posals like the match-tax, or the universal public-house compensation, 
(to take examples from both sides), are wiped out by general consent. 
A Government is kept back from war with Russia or forced into war 
in the Soudan by a wave of popular emotion. There is, or is said 
to be, a general feeling in the air that a Government is succeeding or 
failing. But all this is a very poor substitute for the direct and 
explicit expression of the people's will. It is like the old apologies 
for leaving masses of people unenfranchised. “ They are virtually 
represented.” So, when we complain that we are committed to action 
that we have never authorised and probably detest, we are told that 
“The Government are sensitive *to public opinion.” If they are 
sensitive to it, why do not they take the obvious means of ascertain- 
ing it? But they will never do that. Was it not Peel who said : 
«I have never been able to ascertain the moment which gentlemen 
would think proper for a dissolution ” ? 
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Not that we can blame Liberal Governments for avaiding premature 
dissolutions while the law remains as it is; for if they did dissolve 
prematurely the Oonservatives would not follow their: example, and | 
the result would be that the Liberals would have all the short Parlia- 
ments and the Conservatives all the long ones. But we must blame 
them for not having altered the law when they had the chance. For, 
indeed, the length of our ‘present term is far more injurious to Liberals 
than to Conservatives. A Conservative House is not injured, for 
_ Conservative purposes, by lapse of time, Whatever private grievances 
there may be, inside the ‘House’ or in the constituencies, members 
vote straight just the same; and when a difficulty comes it is always 
safe to do nothing. But a Liberal Government is always losing as 
the House gets older. It begins with high hopes, too high for 
“creatures such as we are, in a world such as this is,” and inevitably 
many of them must be disappointed. There are so many things to 
be done, and so few can be done in the time, and every one left 
undone is a grievance to some ardent sonl. There is the old leaven 
of tradition left working i in the high places of the party. There is 
the friction of vested intereste clogging the wheels of justice. And ' 
till something can be done to make~ it impotent, there is the House 
of Lords to envenom our failures and mutilate our successes. Onur . 
only hope is in renewing our'strength at ita source. , 

Thè mention of the House of Lords suggests a. speculation, Sup- 
pose that we had to choose between our present length of Parliament . 
with the House of Lords abolished, and an annual Parliament with 
the House of Lords retained. Which would be the more favourable’ 
to progress? ‘Test it by looking back at the past. Suppose that the ` 
choice had begun in 1886. Take first the alternative of no Lords 
and long Parliamenta, From 1886 to 1892 the history would have 
been just what it actually was, the country surprised into a fit of 
reaction by the unexpected Home Rule Ta of 1886, then rapidly 
tending towards Home Rule from 1887 to 1890, under the guidance 
of Mr. Balfour with his imprisonments and evictions, and other 
Unionista with yet darker deeds, then suddenly checked in ita con- 
‘version at the end of 1890 by the fall of Mr. Parnell and the disruption 
of Ireland, and caught in that transitional moment by the election -of 
1892. All this time the absence of the Lords would have made no 
difference to the history. Then, from 1892 to 1895, a little more 
harvest could have been reaped if the Lords had not been there. 
But how much more? Could the Home Rule Bill have been 
passed into law? I doubt it. ‘Against sach a small majority the 
Opposition would have managed to upset the cart somehow; perhaps 
they would have snatched a Oordite Vote, perhaps they would have ' 
made a bargain with the Parnellites; but, sooner or later, they could 
have reduced the fight to a drawn battle, and to a Government 
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drawn battle is a defeat. In 1894, it is true, Mr. Gladstone’s resig- 
nation would not have left the party uncertain about ita leader. We 
should have had Lord Rosebery in the Commons for the last eight 
years, and experience would have shown whether he was or was not 
our strongest man. And in the same way, the presence of Lord 
Salisbury in the Commons might have had some effects which it is 
difficult to calculate, sometimes in the way of making him give way 
gooner, sometimes in the way of making his followers hold ont longer. 
But all the time the dominating fact would have been the Liberal 
majority diminishing from forty. A margin which would be abundance 
for Conservatives is starvation for Liberals. It uses up more steam 
to go on than to stand still. It is true, we should have carried the 
Employers’ Liability and Registration Bills, and added a little more 
strength to the Parish Councils Bill, supposing that we had not been 
turned out in our first year, as I suggested above. But how much 
difference would that have made to 1895? It might have reduced 
the majority a little, at the utmost by fifty votes, but we did not lose 
the election for want of this Bill or that Bill. We lost it because 
we were not in a condition to win it. A Liberal victory means that 
the country—candidates and electors alike—is living on a high level 
óf conscience and hope; just then the country was tired of the high 
atmosphere, and 1895 found it in the fogs. 

So, then, the absence of the House of Lords would not have made 
go very much difference to our history since 1886. But suppose 
that we had kept the Lords, but had an annual’ House of Com- 
mons. Presumably, 1887 would have returned the same House 
as 1886, with reduced majorities in many constituencies. But 1888 
would have changed things. For once, the English public really 
watched the history of Ireland. Between Mr. Balfour's blazing 
exhibition of Unioniat methods and the magnificent propagandist 
work of the Irish party in the English constituencies (why has that 
propaganda been so limply dropped ?) people in England were eager 
for Home Rule. If even 1892 could give a majority of forty, 1888 
would have given eighty. Of course, the Honse of Lords would have , 
thrown the Bill out, but 1889 would have come, with the Pigott dis- 
closures, and the majority would have gone up to a figure which 
the Lords would have been bound to respect. And with the Lords in 
that cowed mood, we should have got many things besides Home 
Rule—some of them things that we have got as it is, like free 
education and local government, but without the characteristic Tory 
mutilations. 1890 would have made little change; perhape the 
Liberal majority would have gone down a little, as it always does after 
a great victory. But 1891, coming after the Parnell catastrophe, 
would have reduced the majority further, perhaps down to the forty of 
1892. (Only it must be remembered that, ex hypothesi, the Irish 
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question would have been closed by the institution of Home Rule, and 
the English constituencies would have been much less inipressed by a 
purely Irish event.) In the absence of an Irish question, we may 
suppose, Sir William Harcourts great budget would havé come in 
1891 or 1892 instead of 1894. But besides that we should have had 
Mr. Gladstone with Ireland off his mind, and what would he have 
done next? Here imagination faila And, failing to imagine 
Mr. Gladstone’s action, one must fail to iiaeie how it would have 
affected the elections of 1898 and 1894. But, as far as we have gone, 
I think I have made it probable that if we had had an annual 
Parliament ten years ago, we should have got much more good on of 
it than out of an abolished House of Lorde, 

And, to teat the hypothesis, I have assumed ‘that the House of 
Lords was going on all the time. But in practice, of course, it would 
not goon. When the country has ita back put up, as it had in 1884, 
and as, 6 hypothest, it would have had in 1889, it is quite ready to 
abolish the House of Lords, or to modify it in some way that would 
do just as well as abolition; only it never gets the chance of voting 
while the iron is hot. Now i in our construction it would have had 
that chance, and used it. 

Here I shall be told that the argument leads not to frequent. 
elections, but to the Referendum. ‘If the people dre really to 
' govern, they must decide on a question by itself; a general election 
decides on a group of questions taken in a lump, so that it is uncertain 
what the people really mean about any one of them, exoept that one 

which happened to be uppermost when they were voting.” Well, 
that is plausible, and, if we cannot get Parliaments shortened, we may 
have to come to the Beferendin. But we ought to try anything else 
first. Our whole system resta on the assumption that the stream of 
our collective will Hows through the House of Commons, and through 
no other channel. If we begin to make other channels, the power .of 
the House of Commons is lessened, and, with lessened power, it must , 
become leas attractive to the strongest men. If statesmen are to be ' 
. tempted to geek power in other ways than by coming to the front in 
‘the House, we had better have no House at all We might conceiv- 
ably have a democratic Government without it, Cabinet taking the 
people's instructions by a ‘plebiscite every week ; but, so long as we 
do profess to govern through the House, let us govern through it 
entirely. Even as it is, with all the weight of empire upon it, its 
proceedings are too often frivolous and irresponsible. , What would 
they be if it came to think that*they did ‘not matter. so very much 
‘after all? But let us have an annual Parliament, and then we have 
a Referendum tpeo facto, without any weakening of the House of Com- 
„mons. Inevitably, the pressing political questions would sift themselves 
down to a small number, as indeed they do now, but the questions 
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which were ignored at one election would take their turn at the next, 
and in five or six years the country would give ita voice on, say, 
Home Rule, the House of Lords, Local Option, Free Trade or Pro- 
tection, Land Tenure, Disestablishment ; when the decision was in 
favour of the status quo, that particular question would drop out of 
agitation for the next few years. 

Perhaps the assertion of the “sovereignty of the people,” and the 
necessity of asserting it at short intervals, has an antiquated and 
pedantic sound ; in fact, Roussean anticipated the remark that “ the 
English people are free only at a general election.” But I hope there 

„is nothing antiquated or pedantic about the other great reason for 
frequent elections, If they were not wanted for the sake of practical 
political resulta, they would be wanted for the sake of the political 
education of the voter. Moat people are so constituted that they 
cannot do anything well unless they have a practical interest in it. 
A practical interest does not at all necessarily msan & selfish interest, 
but it does mean an interest connected with action of some sort. 
Even the interest of speculative knowledge generally depends on 
actively searching, not sitting passive for the knowledge to flow into 
you. And again, most people cannot interest themselves very strongly 
even in knowledge that is to lead to action, if the action is to be 
long deferred. But, on the other. hand, if they are led on by the 
necessity of action that hes to be constantly repeated under varying 
conditions, they acquire a mental habit of preparedness, a trustworthy 
judgment about the matter, a reasonable and permanent interest in 
it. In short, they get an education in it. Now for the great mass 
of electors, the only action that is called for, the action which must 
be repeated to give them their lessons in politica, is the sotion of 
voting. The rank and file of voters do not belong to committees or 
associations, they do not follow the daily pspers closely, they pass 
long spaces of time without thinking about politica at all, and 
nobody troubles to make them think, till the few months before a 
general election. Then there is a sudden waking up; there are 
publio meetings every night, the postmen are loaded with leaflets, 
the canvaaser is never off the doorstep. In short, we try to do the 
work of years in months. It is perfectly wonderful how, under such 
conditions, we get eo many people to vote es we do, and on the 
whole, to vote with eo much genuine political conviction aa they do, 
on both sides alike. But how much better they would do it if they 
did it oftener. * 

It is all very well to say that "the voter ought to take an intelli- 
gent interest in politica,” “he ought to watch his representatives and 
see what they are doing,” “he ought to makes up his mind on great 
questions ;” so he ought, and eo multitudes of excellent citizens. do, 
in spite of all discouragements. But we know the average man: with 
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daily life to be lived, work to be sdught and then done, children to’ be 
fed and bills to be paid, is it likely that he i is going to spend his spare 
energies in qualifying himeelf for a decision that will not be called for 
till the next century ? ~It reminds one of the precocious baby that’ 
watched his nurse stealing the small change and quietly resolved 
; to tell Mamma aa soon as he oould talk. 

And it is all very well to throw the responsibility on the political 
educators of the voter, and say that they ought to keep him up to hia 
work in the intervals between the elections. To do them justice, they 
do, with wonderful strepuousness and pertinacity, considering every- 
thing. It seema such useless work, getting up meetings, making 
spesches, defending votes before the Revising ‘Barrister, going round 
with petitions, completely uncertain all the time whether all the good 
that you seem to have done will not be swept away by some sudden 
fluke three years hence, a scare of war, or a depression in trade, or an 
unpopular act of a supporter, or a magnificent candidate on the other 
side, And the voter is so bensitive to being bared ; it is not safe to 
worry him with educative efforts when there is nothing immediate to 
come of them; he may turn in resentment to the side that has left 
him alone. ° 

' And this difficulty applies especially to political education on the 
Liberal side, To bring their principles befare the voter the Liberals 
“have to do explicit political work; but the Conservatives have an 
implicit propaganda in the arrangements of daily life. The conspicuous 
people sre Conservatives in such a large proportion—the squire and 
the parson and the doctor in ‘the village, the large employer and the 


people that live in the large houses in the town. If they did nothing | 


purposely to spread their‘ opinions, their mere visibility would have an 
attractive force. They draw votes by unconscious inertia, and the 
process loses nothing by long intermission; the Liberals make them 
by conscious persuasion, and frequent repetition is all important. 

In the absence of parliamentary elections our political instinct, 
divining the neceasity of the frequent instruction of the citizen, has 
seized on the municipal elections as a field for political contesta. 
And so we get a certain amount of political education, but of a very' 
poor kind, because the issues are so local; and for the sake of a very 
poor political lesson the municipal sisctious are perverted from their 
proper use. Give us parliamentary electiana, and the municipal 
elections can be cut looge from politics. ° 

If a year is to a nation what a day is to a human being, as a time- 
honoured authority says it is, imagine the condition of a school where 
five or six days generally elapse between one lesson and the next, 
and an interval of three daya is exceptionally short, and a succession 
of two following days is only known once or twice in any boy’s school 
time. What clever boys they must be to learn anything at all! 
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Consider the case of a man who came of age in 1868, just“ too late 

to get on the register. In this year 1897 he is fifty, and in that 

time he has eeen six general elections, 1874, 1880, 1885, 1886, 1892, 

1895. He may have had one or two more chanoes of voting, if there 

were by-elections where he lived; but then there may have been one 

or two unopposed elections and that would give him one or two chances 

less. Here is a man of fifty, probably a father of grown-up children, 

very possibly a grandfather; his voice is supposed to be the deter- 

mining factor in the government of his country, and he has only 

uttered it six times in his life! Nay, we are, assured that what- 

ever happens the present Parliament will not be dissolved before 

1901; so the man will be fifty-four when he gives his seventh vote. 

And I have assumed very favourable conditions—that before 1885 he 
was either a borough voter or a £12 oounty voter; that he has 

either never removed at all: or timed all his removals with prophetio 

certainty that a general election would not come off before the. 
January following the next Midsummer but one, I should like to 

know how many of our survivors from 1868 have voted through 

all six elections unchecked. 

Of course, there is a practical and most powerful reason why nobody 
presses the shortening of Parliamenta—the expense. “It is bad enough 
as it is; somebody, either the candidate or his supporters, has to find 
the average £500 which the law allows for a contest, to say nothing 
of what may have to be found outside the law ; necessity is respon- 
gible for the stifling of many a contest and the selection of many a 
“‘duffer.” If the money had to be found every year, how should we 
get any candidates at all? Well, we have long had an item on the 
Liberal programme—only somehow we have never pressed it—on 
purpose to cover that difficulty: public payment of election expenses. 
It ia mostly stated as ‘‘ payment out of the rates,” but payment out 
of the Imperial taxes would be far better. If the ratea were 
tesponsible, there would be a constant tending to avoid contesta for 
the sake of saving the rates, especially where the reault was certain, 
and it is exactly in the constituencies where the result is most certain 
that contests are most wanted, for the sake of educating the electors. 
To encourage strict local supervision of expenses, the Imperial pay- 
ment ought to be a fixed amount for the constituency, calculated on 
the population and area jointly, and the local rates ought to save 
what they could out of it, or pay the exceas above it. As things are 
now, an election is supposed to cost £1,000,000 in legitimate expenses. 
With a quickened public conscience’ it would cost continually leas, but 
even if it remained at a million, it would be money well spent in 
making the people master in their own house. And, after all, some- 
‘body has to find the money now, and, what is of equal practical 
importance, the expenditure would be popular. When a Government 
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once proposed it, no member could venture to oppose, because he would 

be plainly labelling himself as a rich man intending to frighten a poor 

opponent out of a contest, 


We are pledged to payment of members. It is certainly just, and- 


it would give us valuable members whom we cannot get without it, 


Yet its effect would be greatly limited by the precariousnees of seats. ' 


There are very few occupations that a man can leave for a term of 
Parliament, and trast to finding them there to come back to when the 
term is'over, if he loses his seat the next time. But I would urge 
‘that the payment of expenses is far more important, For: the 
payment of members benefits only the successful candidate, and the 
` payment of expenses | benefits the unsuccessful candidate as well.. If 
the member is paid, and the expenses arë not paid, a rich candidate 
will be ready to spend all the more money on the chance of getting 
some of it back again, and a poor candidate will be worse handicapped 
than ever, unless he is standing for a perfectly safe seat. But pay 
the expenses, and, even if members are not paid, you have opened the 
way to at least one class of poor men, those who could live somehow 
if they got into the House, but to save their lives they cannot raise 
£500 in a lump; and all other poor men are at least not worse off 
than they were before, And you have done a yet greater thing. You 
have given every constituency the chance of a contest. In a Parlia- 
mentary Constitution, ‘contests are the life-blood of politics, and 
uncontested seats mean failing circulation. 
Moreover, if you pay members without shortening Parliamenta, as 


without paying expensea, they have a direct interest in running the ' 


Parliament out to its full term, and premature dissolutions become 
rarer than ever. If I were in the House, I should vote against pay- 
ment of members, although in itself it is quite right, unless it was 
acoompanied by at least one of the two safeguards, snes Parlia- 
ments and payment of expenses. 

“But consider the uncertainty and instability of ina popular 
judgment. Are we to put our institutions into the melting-pot every 
Midsummer? Are we to subject the whole interesta, perhaps the 
safety, of a world-wide empire, to the caprice of an annual vote?” 

Well, it is unhappily true that the popular judgment is subject to 
caprice, Englishmen who have wrung their hands in despair and 


bowed their heads with shame for the deeds of their Government | 


have no need to be reminded of that. But how do we mend the 
matter by prolonging the results of the caprice? If we put a Govern- 
ment into power that leta the Turks and the Russians command our 
ships as Oharles IT. let the Dutch burn them, and sacrifices the Oretans 
as Bolingbroke sacrificed the Ostalans, the best remedy is that we 
should have a chance of putting it out again before it has time to 
do any more mischief. — 
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- Apparently, the idea is that the popular vote is not 0 dangerous, 
if you do not take it very often, as if the “ popular caprice ” governed 
only at the moments when it was uttered, and something else governed 
in between. And I am afraid that that is the calculation of many 
advocates of long Parliaments, ‘The master gives idiotic orders, 
but if he waits long enough between them, it is possible to disobey 
him.” But I am writing for readers who believe in democracy. 

“But the caprice is really made less disastrous by lasting longer. 

Continuity of policy is a good thing, even if it is continuity in the 
wrong policy. Foreign Powers complain, as it is, of our constant 
vacillation. They say they cannot join us in any alliances or mutual 
conceasions because they never know whether the policy of one 
Cabinet will be reversed by its successor. Where should we be if no 
understandings could be trusted beyond a year ahsad? And it is the 
same with home administration. A Minister has a scheme for his 
department. Whether it is good or bad, it ought to have time to be 
tried. With a system like that no Minister would have time to think 
of a scheme at all. It wonld be as much as he could do to get to 
know his secretaries by sight before he was turned ont.” 
' Here there are two assumptions, first that aniual Parliaments would 
mean constant change of Government, eecond that change of Govern- 
ment would be fatal to continuity of policy. Take the first assumption 
Gret. Wouldian annual Parliament mean an annual or a very frequent 
change of Government? ‘That ia, would the judgment of the electors 
change as fast in one year as it now changes in five or six? As a rule, 
it would not. If you look at the thermometer once a month you are 
very likely to find a change of twenty or thirty degrees, but you do 
not conclude that you would find it changed as nuch as that if you 
looked every day. The oftener the House is elected the læs its party 
complexion will change at one election on an average. Of course the 
average will not always be observed; for a few years together the 
majority will be nearly constant, then it will change rather rapidly. 
But probably there will never be a catastrophic change like 1880 or 
1895. A majority of 150 is not built up in a single year. 

And so, if “continuity of policy” depends on the persistence 
of the same party in power, there is no reason why it should 
be injured by frequent elections. But the second’ assumption is 
also unfounded. Even if frequent elections did mean frequent 
changes of Government, they would not mean frequent breaks of 
“continuity.” \ Bather, they would be a powerful influence in ite 
favour. If Governments changed oftener, the permanent traditions 
common to both parties would be distinguished with sharper emphasis 
from the details on which they differ. And probably this common 
basis would be most perceptible in foreign policy. So far as the 
mere outsider can observe, the most “continuous” foreign policy 
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which our Foréign Secretaries have to encounter belongs to the ever- 
changing Government of France. In truth, itis absurd to talk about 
“continuity” in the kaleidoscopic succession of “ mutual rapproche- 
menta ” and “ strained relations” which we call -‘ European politics.” 
When there is anything moderately permanent În our foreign relations 
it can always be embodied in a treaty, and then it goes on whether 
our Government is changed or not. But as to all these “ arrange- 
ments ” and “understandings,” made to-day and broken to-morrow, if 
an annual Parliament kept us out of these, that would be not the 
least of its merits. 

A similar thing may be said about domestic “ continuity” with 
_even greater cogency. Governments do not spend their time in 
,- demolishing the results of each other's administration. ` When a 

Minister has done a good piece of work in his department the country 
recognises it and his successors keep it going. Sometimes, it is true, 
one of the main principles of the party is involved, and a particolar ` 
section of administrative policy has to be reversed by a new Govern- ` 
ment. But in general the agreement of successive administrations is 
much more conspicuous than their difference; the impatient reformer 
complains that they do not differ enough. 4 

“ But a Parliament is not only a voting-machine for registering & 
plebiscite. It is a body of practical men daing business’ It has to 
get warmed to its wark. The members have to get used to each 
other’s ways, and take the measure of each other's capacities. With 
an annual election, they would be broken up just as they ‘were 
beginning to settle down.” Even so, it may be remarked, that might 
be a reason against one year, but it is no reason for six, School 
boards and county oguncils get “warmed to their work” in three, 
But the supposed reason rests on an assumption misinferred from our 
present experience, like the kindred assumption about “continuity of 
policy.” It supposes that the personnel of the House would be changed 
after an annuel election, as much as it is now changed after a 
sexennial election. But, of course, it would not. It would 
only be changed, on an average, a fifth er a sixth as much. To 
take an extreme case, the House of 1895 differed by about 200 
members from the House of 1892. If ths change had proceeded. 
equally by annual elections, that would have given about sixty-seven 
new members to each of the three years, or about a tenth of the 
House, A body that does not lose more than a tenth of its members 
at once is in no danger of “ breaking up when it has just warmed to 
ita work.” Sometimes, of course pin times of rapid change, the new 
members would be many more than a tenth, but generally they would 
be fewer. In point of fact, a far more probable danger than undue 
change is undue sameness, In very many constituencies, it would 
become a matter of course to re-elect without a contest, except in 


o . 
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times of violent excitement, much as the officers of a company are 
re-elected. I hope this danger would be partly obviated by the’ 
provisions as to expenses, of which I have spoken; but in the mean- 
while, I make a present of it to those who fear “change” and 
“ turmoil.” ; 

“Valuable members may lose their seats by a momentary caprice 
of the constituency.” The objection is really too simple. They are 
liable to lose them as it is, and with an annual alection they would 
have the chance of getting them back again all the sooner. A fow 
members are too valuable to be lost to the House, even for a year; 
somebody would vacate a safe seat for one of these, just as is done 
now. And in the case of the valuable members there would be a 
positive advantage in the annual system. A member could take a 
holiday for a year, to recover his health or to go on an important 
mission, without leaving his constituency unrepresented. Somebody 
else could be put in, avowedly as a warming-pan during the rightful 
member’s absence. ‘The position of “ warming-pan” would be a very 
useful introduction to the House for young men beginning Parlia- 
mentary life. And there would be an opposite kind of utility in the 
rotation of seats in some cases. Where, for instance, there are two 
good local candidates, with equal claims to the seat, and neither of 
them very important to the work of the House, it wonld be easy to 
return them alternately, and avoid all grievances. A plentiful supply 
of ex-members’is a useful element in the pelitical work of a 
constituency. ` 

The same illusion underlies the objections of “turmoil” and 
“labonr.” ‘The country is all upside down at an election. Friends 
quarrel, and trade declines, and everything is in confusion. Are we to 
go through all that every year?” And so the practical political 
workers will say: ‘ We have to give up our pleasures and neglect our 
business to sit in stuffy committee rooms and knock at obdurate doors 
and flatter crotchety voters. After the election, whether we have 
lost or won, we thank God that it is over for the next six years, If 
it was all to be done every year or every two years, life would be 
impossible. But of course we could not do it. The only result would 
be that people would have to be paid to do it, and we should get the 
American state of things—politics left to the professional politicians, 
and the ordinary man manceuvred out of all control.” (I do not give 
this as necessarily the true view of American politics, but it is the 
view that would be given by my hypothetical friends.) The illusion is 
‘ the same. You are thinking of frequent elections as if they would be like 
our present rare elections. But,of course, they would not. The “turmoil” 
and ‘‘ labour” would disappear, except a small and manageable part of 
them. Political activity is like every other kind of activity. It works 
better equably than in bursta, and the same output of work done 
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equably takes less out of the workers. The oftener you black your 
` boots the more easily they take a polish each time. To put elections 


at long intervals because they upset things so when they do come, is as, 


if you. put your stock-taking every five years because it upseta your 
business so when you do it, Even as it is we are not quite stagnant 
between the elections. In the slackest times, when an election is 
furthest distant, we have a moderate amount of political work going 
on in the constituencies, If elections were frequent, that moderate 
work would be all that we should want in the near prospect of a poll. 
How do we manage our annual municipal elections? We know that 
they must come every year, and we calculate accordingly. Where the 
contest is keenest nobody complains of trade deranged and social life 
embittered and private time absorbed, simply because mankind has an 
instinct of self-preservation, and when an emergency is certain to 
come often we provide against all its inconveniences. And so it 
would be if our Parliamentary elections were annual. 


I have spaken as if the frequent verdiot of the people would 


always or generally be on the Liberal side. Of course that is 
our hope, for- the present generation at least, and so long’ as the 
distinction between the parties keeps its present form. But that 
does not mean that the party called “ Liberal” is always to be in 
power. If the people vote often they will often vote for Conservative 
Governments, but then they will insist on their doing Liberal work. 
And even if that expectation is disappointed we shall not repent. 
The democracy has a right to its judgment, even when it is a judg- 
ment against the light. The restoration of Protection would be a 
calamity; but, as Burke would have said, it would be a greater 
calamity if the people were bent upon it and kept back by the inertia 
of our legislative processes. We need not quarrel with the legislators 


ho passed the Septennial Act because they were not up to the level. 


of modern democratic theory. They had many excuses for their eager- 
ness to snatch up any weapon for keeping out the Pretender. But 
if we were now put into their places, we should be bound to acknow- 
ledge that if the people of England really wanted a Jacobite Parliament 
they were entitled to have it. 

There is a possible alternative to the shortening of Parliament to an 
invariable fixed term—the gradation of members’ terms individually, 
according to their majorities in their constituencies. Let us say, for 
instance, that a member shall have one year if he beats his opponent 
{or higher of two opponents) by anything under 5 per cent., or 105 to 
100, two years for anything beween 5 and 10 per cent:, three years 
for anything between 10 and 20 per cent., four years over 20 per cent. 
I do not suggest this as anything but a curiosity, but there are certain 
obvious merits about it. It would have some part of the effect of 
proportional representation without ita complications. The minority 
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would not exactly get representation ‘in proportion to its size, but it 
would get a nearer prospect of representation. And the great object 
of encouraging conteata would be promoted more powerfully, than by 
any other expedient short of the direct payment of candidates for 
standing, If you can shorten the other man’s time, even supposing 
that he beats you, the miss ceases to be as bad as the mile. 

In, this way or some other, something must be donè to quicken 
the pace of reform, if this generation is to see any good work. 
People talk about the'impatience of youth, but con has time to 
wait. A middle-aged Radical has a right to be impatient, at the age 
when private opportunities are narrowed, and personal hopes are 
lessened, and the coming changes of personal life must be mostly 
bitter. Progress is slow, and time is short, and I want to see a few 
things done before I dis. 

Tomas OoLLINs SNOW. 
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A 


T has been known for some years that the Kiowa Indians of New 
Mexico are accustomed to eat, in their religions ceremonies, a 
certain cactus called Anhalonium Lewinii, or mescal button. Mescal— 
‘which must not be confounded with the intoxicating drink of the 
-same name made from an agaye—is found in the Mexican valley of 
the Rio Grande, the ancestral home of the Kiowa Indians, as well as 
in. Texas, and is a brown and brittle substance, nauseous and bitter 
-to the taste, composed mainly of the blunt dried leaves of the plant. 
Yet, as we shall see, it has every claim to,rank with haschisch and the, 
- -other famous drugs which have procured for men the joys of an 
artificial paradise. Upon the Kiowa Indians, who first discovered ita 
xare and potent virtues, it has had so strong a fascination that the 
“missionaries among theese Indians, finding. here a rival to Christianity 
- mot yielding to moral suasion, have appealed to the secular arm, and 
the buying and selling of the drug has been prohibited by Govern- 
ment under severe penalties. Yet the use of mescal prevails among 
the Kiowas to this day. 

It has indeed spread, and the mesoal rite may be said to be to- 
day the chief religion of all the tribes of the Southern plains of the 
United States. The rite usually takes place on Saturday night; the 
men then sit in a circle within the tent round a large camp-fire, which 
is kept burning brightly all the time. After prayer the leader hands 
each man four buttona, which are slowly chewed and swallowed, and 
Altogether about ten or twelve buttons sre consumed by each man 
between sundown and daybreak. Throughout the night the men 
git quietly, round the fire in a state of rev id continual 
singing and the beating of drums by attendants—absorbed in the 
colour visions and other manifestations of mescal intoxication, and 
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about noon on the following day, when the effects have passed off, 
they get up and go about their business, without -any depression 
or other unpleasant after-effect. ` ' 

There are five or six allied species of ‘cacti which the Indians also 
ase and treat with great reverence. Thus Mr. Oarl Lumholts has 
found that the Tarahumari, a tribe of Mexican Indjans, worship 
various cacti as gods, only to be approached with uncovered heads. 
When they wish to obtain these cacti, the Tarahumari cense them- 
selves with copal incense, and with profound respect dig up the god, 
careful lest they should hurt him, while, women and children are 
warned from the spot. Even Obristian Indians regard Hikori, the 
cactus god, as co-equal with their wn divinity, and make the sign 
of the cross in ita presence. At all great festivals, Hikori is made 
_ into a drink and consumed by the medicine man, or certain selected 
Indians, who sing as they partake of it, invoking Hikori to grant a 
“ beautiful intoxication ;” at the same time a rasping noise is made 
with sticks, and men and women dance a fantastic and picturesque 
dance—the women by themselves in white petticoats and tunics— 
before those who arp under the influence of the god. ‘ 

In 1891 Mr. James Mooney, of the United S:ates Bureau of Eth- 
nology, having frequently observed the mescal rites of the Kiowa 
Indians and assisted at them, called the attention of the Anthropo- 
logical Society at Washington to the subject, and three years later he 
brought to Washington a supply of mescal, which was handed over 
for examination to Dra Prentiss and Morgan. These investigators 
experimented on several young men, and demonstrated, for the firet 
time, the precise character of mescal- intoxication and the remarkable 
visions to which it gives rise. A little later Dr. Weir Mitchell, who, 
in addition to his eminence as a physician, is a man of marked 
eosthetic temperament, experimented on himself, and published a very 
interesting record of the brilliant visions by which he was visited 
under the influence of the plant. In the spring of the past year 
T was able to obtain a small sample of meecal in London, and as my 
first experiment with mescal was also, apparently, the first attempt. to 
investigate its vision-producing properties outaide America,* I will 
describe it in some detail, in preference to drawing dn the previously 
published descriptions of the American observers. ` 

On Good Friday I found myself entirely alons in the quiet rooms 
in the Temple which I occupy when in London, and judged the ocoa- 
sion a fitting one for a personal experiment. I made a decoction (a 
different method from that adopted in America) of three buttons, the 


* Lewin; of Berlin, indeed, experimented with Anhalontum Lewinii, to which he gave 
its name, as early as 1888, and as he ‘found that even a small portion produced 
dangerous ipams he classed it amongst the extremely poisonous drugs, like 
strychnia, He failed to discover its vision-producing properties, and it seems, in fact, 
highly probable that he was really experimenting with a different cactus from that 
now known by the same name. 
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-full physiological dose, and drank this at intervals between 2.30 and 
4.80 r.m.: The first symptom obeerved during the afternoon was a 
certain consciousness of energy and intellectual power.* ' This passed 
off, and about an hour after’ the final dose I felt faint and unsteady ; 
the pulse was low, and I found it pleasanter to lie down. I was 
still able to read, and I noticed that a pale violet shadow floated over 
-the page around the point at which my eyes were fixed. I had 
already noticed that objecta not in the direct line of vision, auch as 
my hands holding the book, showed a tendency to look obtrusive, 

heightened in colour, almost ‘monstrous, while, on closing my eyes, 
after-images were vivid and prolonged. The appearance of visions 
with closed eyes was very gradual. -At first there was merely a 
vague play of light and shade, which suggested pictures, but never 
made them. Then the pictures became mare definite, but too con- ` 
fused and crowded to be described, beyond saying that they were of 
the ‘same character as the images of the kaleidoscope, symmetrical 
groupings of spiked objects. Then, in the course of the evening, 

they became distinct, but still indescribahle—mostly a vast field of 
golden jewels, studded with red and green stones, ever changing. 

This moment was, perhaps, the most delightful of the experience, for 
at the same time the air around me seemed to be flushed with vague 
perfume—producing with the visions a delicious effect—and all dis- 
comfort had vanished, except a slight faintness and tremor of the 
hands, which, later on, made it almost impossible to guide a pen as F 
made notes of the experiment ; it was, however, with an effort, always 
posaible to write with a pencil. The visions never resembled familiar 
objects; they were extremely definite, but yet always novel; they 
were constantly approaching, and yet constantly eluding, the semblance 
of known things. I would see thick glorions fields of jewels, solitary 
or clustered, sometimes brilliant and sparkling, sometimes with a 
dull rich glow. Then they would spring up into flower-like shapes 

“beneath my gare; and then seem to turn into gorgeous butterfly forms: 
_ or endleaa folds of glistening, iridescent, fibrous wings of wonderful 
insects ; while sometimes I seemed to be gazing into a vast hollow 
revolving vessel, on whose polished concave mother-of-pearl surface 
the hues were swiftly changing. I was surprised, not only by the 
enormous profaosion of the imagery presented to my gaze, but still 
more by its variety. Perpetually some totally new kind of effect 
would appear in the field of vision; sometimes there was swift -move- 
ment, sometimes dull, sombre richness of colour, sometimes glitter - 
and sparkle, once a startling rain of gold, which seemed to approach 
me. Most usually there was.a combination of rich sober colour, 
with jewel-like points of brilliant hue. Every colour and tone 
ass lightly over the purely phystologtoal symptoms which I have desorfbed in 


Mai a paper on |“ enomeng of Mescal Intorioation ” (Lancet, June 5, 
1897), which, howerer, contains no description of the vis‘ons. . 
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conceivable to me. appeared at’ some time or another, ‘Some- 
times all -the different varieties of one colour, as of red—with 
-soarlets, crimaons, pinks—would spring up together, or in quick 
succession. But in spite of this immense profusion, there was always 
e certain parsimony and msthetic value in the colours presented. 
They were usually associated with form, and never appeared in large 
masses, or, if so, the tone was very delicate. - I was further impressed, 
not only by the brilliance, delicacy, and variety of the colours, but 
even more by their lovely and various textnre—fibrous, woven, 
‘polished, glowing, dull, veined, semi-transparent—the glowing effects, 
as of jewels, and the fibrous, as of insects’ wings, being perhaps . the 
most prevalent. Although the effects were novel, it frequently 
happened, as I have already mentioned, that they vaguely recalled 
known objects. ‘Thus, once the objects presented to me seemed to be 
made of exquisite porcelain, again they were like slaborate sweetmeats, 
egain of a somewhat Maori style of architecture, and the background 
of the pictures frequently recalled, both in form and tone, the delicate 
architectural effecte, as of lace carved in wood, which we associate 
‘with the mouchrabieh work of Cairo. But always the visions grew 
and changed without any reference to the characteristics of those real 
objects of which they. vaguely reminded me, and when I tried to 
influence their course it was with very little success. On the whole, 
-I should say that the images were most usually what might be called 
living arabesques, There was often a certain incomplete tendency to 
symmetry, as though the underlying mechanism was associated with a 
large number of ,polished facets. The same image was in this way ' 
frequently repeated over a large part of the field ; but this refers more 
to form than to colour, in respect to which there would still be all 
sorta of delightful varieties, so that if, with a certain uniformity, 
jewel-like flowers were springing up and expanding all over the field 
of vision, they would still show every variety of delicate tone and 


~ tint, : 


Weir Mitchell found that he could only see the visions with closed 
yes and in a perfectly dark room. I could see them in the dark with 
‘almost equal facility, though they were not of equal brilliancy, when 
my eyes were wide open. I saw them beat, however, when my eyes 
were closed, in a room „lighted only by flickering firelight. This 
evidently accords with the experience of the Indians, who keep a fire 
burning brightly throughout their mescal rites. 

The visions continued with undiminished brilliance for many hours, 
and, as I felt somewhat faint antl muscularly weak, I went to bed, 
as I undressed being greatly impreased by the red, scaly, bronzed, and 
pigmented appearance of my limbe whenever-I was not directly gazing 

-at them. TI had not the faintest desire for sleep ; there was a general 
hyperssthesia of all the senses as well as musoular irritability, and 
'  evéry slightest sound seemed magnified to startling dimensions. I 
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may also have been kept awake by a vague alarm at the novelty of 
my condition, and the possibility of further developments, 

After watching the visions in the dark for some hours I became a 
‘little tired of them and turned on the gas, Then I found that I was 


able to study a new series of visual phenomena, to which previous” 


observers had made no reference., The gas jet (an ordinary flickering 
' burner) seemed to burn with great brilliance, sending ont waves of 
light, which expanded and contracted in an enormously exaggerated 
manner. I was even more impressed by the shadows, which were in 
all directions heightened by flushes of red, grean, and especially violet. 
The whole room, with ita white-washed but not very white ceiling, 
thus ‘became vivid and beautifol. The difference between the room as 


I saw it then and the appearance it usually presenta to me was the ` 
difference one may often obeerve between the picture of a room and ' 


the actual room. The shadows I saw were the shadows which the 
artist puta in, but which are not-visible in the actual soene under 
normal conditions of casual inspection. I was reminded of thé paint- 
ings of Olaude Monet, and as I gazed at the scene it occurred to me 
that mescal perhaps produces’ exactly «the same conditions of visual 


hypereethesia, or rather exhaustion, as may be produced on the artist _ 


by the influence of prolonged visual attention. I wished to ascertain 
how the subdued and steady electric light would influence vision, and 
passed into the next room ; but here the shadows were little marked, 
although walls and floor seemed tremulous and insubstantial, and the 
texture of everything'was heightened and enriched. 

About 8.30 am. I felt that the phenomena were distinotly 
diminishing—though the visions, now chiefly -f human figures, 
fantastic and Chinese in character, still continued—and I was able 
_ to settle myself to sleep, which proved peaceful and dreamless. I 
awoke at the usual hour and experienced no sense of fatigue, nor 
other unpleasant reminiscence of the experiance I had undergone. 
Only my eyes seemed unusually sensitive to colour, especially to blue 
and violet ; I can, indeed, say that ever since this experience I have 
been more sesthotically sensitive than I was before to the more dalios 
phenomens of light and shade and colour. 

It occurred to me that it vil beana ta hae pho axed 
ences of ån artist under the influence of meacal, and I induced an 
artist friend to make a similar experiment. Unfortunately no effecta 


whatever were produced at the first attempt, owing, as I have since 


discovered, to the fact that the buttons had only been simply infused 
and their virtues not extracted. To make sure of success the experi- 
ment was repeated with four buttons, which proved to be an excessive 
and unpleasant dose. There were paroxysmal attacks of pain at the 
heart and a sense of imminent‘ death, which naturally alarmed the 


subject, while so great was the dread of Hight and dilatation of the’ 
pupils that the eyelids had to be kept more or less closed, though is © 
at coal 
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was evident that a certain amount of vision waa still possible. The 
symptoms came on very suddenly, and when I arrived they were 
already at their height. As the experiences of this subject were in 
many respects very unlike mine, I will give them in his own words : 
« I noticed first that as I happened to turn my eyes away from a blue 
enamel kettle at which I had been unconsciouely looking, and which 
was standing in the fender of the fireplace, with no fire in it, it 
seemed to me that I saw a spot of the same blue in the black coals of 
the grate, and that this spot appeared again, further off, a little 
brighter in hue. But I was in doubt whether I had not imagined 
these blue spots. When, however, I lifted my eyes to the mantel- 
piece, on which were scattered all sorts of odds and ends,~all doubt 
was over. I saw an intensely vivid blue light begin to play around 
every object. A square cigarette-bor, violet in colour, shone like an 
amethyst. I turned my eyes away, and beheld this time, on the back 
of a polished chair, a bar of colour glowing like a ruby. Although I 
was expecting some such manifestation as one of the first symptoms 
of the intoxication, I was nevertheless somewhat alarmed when this 
phenomenon took place. Such a silent and sudden illnmination of all 
things around, where a moment before I had seen nothing uncommon, 
aceemed like a kind of madness beginning from outside me, and its 
strangeness affected me more than its beauty. A desire to escape 
from it led me to the door, and the act of moving had, I noticed, the 
effect of dispelling the colours. Buta sudden difficulty in breathing 
‘and a sensation of numbness at the heart brought me back to the 
arm-chair from which I had risen. From this moment I had a series 
of attacks or paroxysms, which I can only desoribe by saying that I 
felt as though I were dying. It was impossible to move, and it 
seemed almost impossible to breathe. My speedy dissolution, I half 
imagined, was about to take place, and the power of making any 
resistance to the violent sensations that were arising within was going, 
I felt, with every second. 

“The first paroxysms were the most violent. They would come on 
with tinglings in the lower limbs, and with the sensation of a nauseous 
and suffocating gas mounting up into miy head. Two or three times 
this was accompanied by a colour vision of the gaa bursting into flame 
as it passed up my throat, But I seldom had visions during the 
paroxysms; these would appear in the intervals. They began with a 
spurting up of colours ; once, of a flood of brightly illuminated green 
water covering the field of vision, and effervescing in parta, just as 
when fresh water with all the sirfbubbles is pumped into a swimming 
bath. At another time my eye seemed to be turning into a vast drop 
of dirty water in which millions of minute creatures resembling 
tadpoles were in motion. But the early visions consisted mostly of & 
furious sucoession of coloured arabesquee, arising and descending or 
sliding at every possible angle into the field of view. It would be as 
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difficult as to give a description of the whirl of water at the bottom 
of a waterfall as to describe the chaos of colour and design which 
‘marked this period. 
“ Now also began another series of extraordinary sensations, They 
‘get in with bewildering suddenness and followed one another in rapid 
succession, These I now record as they occur to my mind at hap- 
hazard : (1) My tight leg became suddenly heavy and solid; it seemed 
indeed as if the entire weight of my body had shifted into one part, 
about the thigh and knee, and that the rest of my body had lost all 
substantiality. (2) With the suddenness of a neuralgic pang, the back 
of my head seemed to open and emit streams of bright colour ; this 
was immediately followed by the feeling as of a draught blowing like - 
a gale through the hair in the same region. (8) At one moment the 
-colour, green, soquired a taste in my month; it was sweetiah and 
somewhat metallic. Blue, again, would have a taste that seemed to 
recall phosphorus. These are the only colours that seemed to be con- 
nected with taste, (4) A feeling of delightful relief and preternatural 
lightness about my forehead, succeeded by a growing sensation of 
contraction. (5) Singing in one of my ears. (6) A sensation of 
' burning heat in the palm of my left hand. (7) Heat about both 
" “-eyea. The last continued throughout the whole period, except for 
‘@ moment when I had a sensation of cold upon the eyelids, 
‘accompanied with a oolour vision of the wrinkled lid, of the skin 
‘disappearing from the brow, of dead flesh, and finally of'a skull, 

' “ Throughout these sensations and visions my mind remained not 
only perfectly clear, but enjoyed, I believe, an unusual lucidity. 
Certainly I was conscious of ‘an odd contrast in hearing myself talk 
rationally with H. E., who had’ entered the room a'short time before, 
and experiencing at the same moment the wild and extraordinary 
‘pranks that were taking place in my body. My reason appeared to 
be the sole survivor of my being. At times I felt that this, too, 
would go, but the sound of my own voice would establish again the 
- communication with the outer world of reality. 

“ Tremors were more or leés constant in my lower limbs, Persistent, 
also, was the feeling of nausea. This, when attended by a feeling of 
‘suffocation and a pain at the heart, was relieved by taking brandy, 
coffee, or biscuit. For muscular exertion I felt neither the wish nor 
the power. My hands, however, retained their full strength. 
‘‘ It was painful for me to keep my eyes open above a few seconds ; 
‘the light of day seemed to fill the room with a blinding glare. Yet 
every object, in the brief glimpse I*caught, appeared normal in oolour 
‘and shape. With my eyes closed, most of the visions, after the first 
chaotic display, represented parts or the whole of my body undergoing 
ʻa variety of marvellous changes, of metamorphoses or illumination, 
‘They were more often than not comic and grotesque in character, 
though often beantifal in colour. At one time I saw my right ‘leg 
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filling up with a delicate heliotrope; at another the sleeve of my coat 
changed into a dark green material in which was worked a pattern in 
red braid, and the whole bordered at the cuff with sable. Scarcely 
had my new sleeve taken shape than I found myself attired in a 
complete costume of the same fashion, medisval in character, 
but I could not say to what precise period it belonged. I noted that 
a chance movement—of my hand, for instance—would immediately 
call up a colour vision of the part exerted, and-that this again would 
pase, by a seemingly natural transition, into anothsr wholly dissimilar. 
Thus, pressing my fingers accidentally against my temples, the finger- 
tips became elongated, and then grew into the ribs of a vaulting or of 
a dome-shaped roof, But most of the visions were of a more personal 
nature. I happened once to lift a spoonful of coffee to my lips, and 
es I was in the act of raising my arm for that purpose, a vision 
flashed before my closed (or nearly closed) eyes, in all the hues of the 
rainbow, of my arm separated from my body, and serving me with 
coffee from out of dark and indefinite space. On another occasion, as 
I was seeking to relieve slight nausea by taking a piece of biscuit, 
passed to me by H. E., it suddenly streamed out into blue flame. For 
an instant I held the biscuit close to my leg. Immediately my trouser 
caught slight, and then the whole of the right side of my body, from 
the foot to the shoulder, was enveloped in waving blue flame. It was 
a sight of wonderfal beauty. But this was not all. As I placed the 
biscuit in my mouth it burst out again into the same coloured fire 
and illuminated the interior of my mouth, casting a blue reflection on 
the roof. The light in the Blue Grotto at Capri, I am able to affirm, 
is not nearly as blue as seemed for a short space of time the interior of 
my mouth. There were many visions of which I could not trace the 
origin. There were spirals and arabesques and flowers, and sometimes 
objects more trivial and prosaic in character. In one vision I saw a 
row of small white flowers, one against the other like pearls-of a 
necklace, begin to revolve in the form of a spiral. Every flower, 
I observed, had the texture of porcelain. It was at a moment 
when I had the sensation of my cheeks growing hot and feverish that 
I experienced the strangest of all the colour visions, It began with 
‘feeling that the akin of my face was becoming quite thin and of no 
stouter consistency than tiasue paper, and the feeling was suddenly . 
enhanced by a vision of my face, paper-like and semi-transparent and 
somewhat reddish in colour. To my amazement I saw myself as 
though I were inside a Chinese lantern, looking ow through my cheek 
into the room. Not long after this I became conscious of a change in 
the visions. Their tempo was more moderate, they were leas frequent, 
and they-were losing somewhat in distinctness. At the same time 
the feeling of nauseas and of numbness was departing. A short 
period followed in which I had no visions at all, and experienced 
merely a ‘sensation of heaviness and torpor. I found that I was able 
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to open my eyes again and keep them fixed on any dbject in the room 
without observing the faintest blue halo or prism, or bar of glowing 
colour, and that, moreover, no visions appeared on closing them. It 
was now twilight, but beyond the fact of not seeing light or colour 
either without or within, I had a distinct feeling that the action of 
the drug was at an end and that my body had become sober, suddenly. 
I had no more visions, though I was not wholly free from abnormal 
sensations, and I retired to rest. I lay awake till the morning, and with 
.the exception of the following night, I scarcely slept for the next three 
-days, but I cannot gay that I felt any signs of fatigue, unless, 
‘perhaps, on one of the days when my eye, I noticed, became very 
susceptible to any indications of blue in an object. OF colour visions, 
or of any approach to colour visions, there was no further trace; but 
all sorta of odd and groteeque images passed in succession through 
. my mind daring part of the first night. They might have been the 
dreams of a Baudelaire or of an Aubrey Beardsley. I would see 
figures with prodigious limbs, or strangely dwarfed and curtailed, or - 
impossible combinations such as five or six fish, the colour of canariea, . 
floating about in air in a gold wire ‘cage. But these were purely 
mental images, like the visions seen in a dream by a distempeted 
` brain. 
— “Of the many sensations of which my body had been the theatre 
during three hours, not the least strange was the feeling I experienced 
-on coming back’ into a normal condition. The recovery did ne 
proceed gradually, but the whole outer and inner world of 
` came back, as it were, with a bound. And for a moment it bara 
strange. It was the sensation—only much intensified—which every 
one has known on coming out into the light of day from an afternoon 
performance at a theatre, where one has sat in an artificial light of 
gas and lamps, the spectator of a fictitious world of action. As one 
, pours out with the crowd into the street, the ordinary world, by force 
of contrast with the sensational scenes just witnessed, breaks in upon 
one with almost a sense of unreality. The house, the aspect of the 
street, even the light of day appear a little foreign for a few momenta. 
During these moments everything strikes the mind as odd and 
“unfamiliar, or at least with a greater degree of objectivity. Such wa 
my feeling with regard to my old and habitual self, During the 
period of intoxication, the connection between the normal condition of 
my body and my intelligence had broken—my body had become in a 
‘manner a stranger to my reason—so that now on reaseerting itself it 
seemed, with reference to my feason, which had remained perfectly 
sane and alert, for a moment sufficiently unfamiliar for me to become 
„conscious of its individual and peculiar character. It was as if I had 
unexpectedly attained an objective knowledge of my own personality. 
I saw, as it were, my normal state of being with the eyes of a person 
who sees the street on coming out of the theatre in broad day. + 
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“This sensation also brought out the independence of the mind 
during the period of intoxication. It alone appeared to have escaped 
the ravages of the drag; it alone remained sane during a general 
delirium, vindicating, so it seemed, the majesty of its own impersonal 
nature. It had reigned for a while, I now felt, as an autocrat, 
without ministers and their officiousnees, Henceforth I should be 
more or leas conscious of the interdependence of body and brain; @ 
alight headache, a touch of indigestion, or what not, would be able 
to effect what a general intoxication of my senses and nerves could 
not touch.” 

I next made experimenta on two poets, whose names are both well 
known. One is interested in mystical matters, an excellent subject 
for visions, and very familiar with various vision-producing drugs and 
proceases, His heart, however, isnot very strong. While he obtained 
the visions, he found the effects of mescal on his breathing somewhat 
unpleasant ; he much prefers haschisch, though recognising that ite 
effecta are much more difficult to obtain. The other enjoys ad- 
mirable health, and under the influence of meecel he experienced 
scarcely the slightest unpleasant reaction, but, on the contrary, a very 
marked state of well-being and beatitude. He took somewhat lees 
than three buttons, so that the results were rather less marked than 
in my case, but they were perfectly definite. He writes: “I have 
never seen a succession of absolutely pictorial visions with such pre- 
cision and such unacoountability. It seemed asif a series of dissolving 
views were carried swiftly before me, all going from right to left, 
none corresponding with any seen reality. For instance; I saw the 
most delightful dragons, puffing out their breath straight in front of 
them like rigid lines of steam, and balancing white balls at the end of 
their breath! When I tried to fix my mind on real things, I could 
generally call them up, but always with some inexplicable change. 
Thus, I called up a particular monument in Westminster Abbey, but 
in front of it, to the left, knelt a figure in Florentine costume, like 
some one out of a picture of Botticelli; and I could not see the tomb 
without also seeing this figure. Late in the evening I went cut on 
the Embankment, and was absolutely fascinated by an advertisement 
of ‘ Bovril,’ which went and came in letters of light on the other side 
of the river; I cannot tell you the intense pleasure this moving light 
gave me, and how dazzling it seemed to me, Two girls and a mau 
passed me, laughing loudly, and lolling about sa they walked. I 
realised, intellectually, their coarseness, but visually I saw them, as 
they came under a tree, fall into th$ lines of a delicate picture; it 
might have been an Albert Moore. After coming in I played the 
piano with closed eyes, and got waves and lines of pure colour, almost 
always without form, though I saw one or two: appearances which 
might have been shields or breastplates—pure gold, studded with 
smalf jewels in intricate patterns. Al the time I had no unpleasant 
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feelings whatever, except a very slight headache, which came and 
went., I slept soundly and without dreams.” 

The results of music in the case just quoted—together with the 
habit of the Indians to combine the drum with mescal rites, and my 
own observation that very slight jarring or stimulation of the scalp 
would affect the visions—suggested to mə to test the influence of 
music on myself. I therefore once more put myself under the influ- 
ence of meacal (taking a somewhat smaller dose than on the first 
occasion), and lay for some hours on a couch with my head more or 
less in contact with the piano, and with closed eyes directed towards 
a subdued light, while a friend played, making various tests, of his 
own devising, which were not explained to me until afterwards, I was 
to watch the visions in a purely passive manner, without seeking to 
direct them, nor was I to think about the music, which, so far as 
possible, was unknown to me. The music stimulated the visions and 
added greatly to my enjoyment of them. It seemed to harmonise 
with them, and, as it were, support and bear them up. A certain 
persistence and monotony of character in the musio was required in 
order to affect the visions, which then seemed to fall into harmony 
with it, and any sudden change in the character of the musio would 
blur the visions, as though clouds passed between them and me. The 
chief object of the tests was to ascertain how far a desire on the 
composer's part to suggest definite imagery would affect my visions. 
In abont half the cages there was no resemblance, in the other half 
there was a distinct resemblance which was sometimes very remark- 
able. This was especially the case with Schumann’s music, for 
example with his Waldscenen and Kinderscenen ; thus “The Prophet 
Bird ” called up vividly a sense of atmosphere and of brilliant feathery 
bird-like forms passing to and fro; “A Flower Piece” provoked 
constant and persistent images of vegetation; while ‘ Scheherazade ” 
produced an effect of floating white raiment, covered by glittering 

; spangles and jewels. In every case my description was, of course, 
‘given before I knew the name of. the piece.. I do not pretend 
that this single series of experiments proves much, but it would 
certainly be worth while to follow up this indication and to ascertai 
if any light is hereby thrown on the power of a composer to suggee 
definite imagery, or the power of a listener to perceive it. 

It would be out of place here to discuss the obscure question asl 
to the underlying mechanism by which mescal exerts its magio‘ 
powers, It is clear from the foregoing descriptions that mescal \ 
intoxication may be described “as chiefly a saturnalia of the specific 
senses, and, above all, an orgy of vision. It reveals an optical fairy- 

‘land, where all the senses now and again join the play, but the mind 
itself remains a self-possessed spectator. Mescal intoxication thus 
: differs from the other artificial paradises which drugs procure. Under 
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the influence of aloohol, for instance, as in normal dreaming, the 
intellect is impaired, although there may be a consciousness of unusyal 
brilliance ; haschisch, again, produces an uncontrollable tendency to 
movement and bathes ita victim in a sea of emotion. The mescal 
drinker remains calm and collected amid the sensory turmoil around 
him; his judgment is as clear as in the normal stete; he fallsinto no 
oriental condition of vague and voluptuous reverie. The reason why 
mescal is of all this class of drugs the most purely intellectual in its 
appeal is evidently because it affects mainly the most intellectual of 
the senses, On this ground it is not probable thst ita use will easily 
develop into a habit. Moreover, unlike most other intoxicants, it 
seems to have no special affinity for a disordered and unbalanced 
nervous system; on the contrary, it demands organic soundness and 
good health for the complete manifestation of its virtues.* Further, 
unlike the other chief substances to which it may be compared, mescal 
does not wholly carry us away from the actual world, or plunge us 
into oblivion; a large part of its charm lies in the halo of beauty 
which it casta around the simplest and commonest things. It is 
the most democratic of the plants which lead men to an artificial 
paradise. If it should ever chance that the consumption of mescal 
becomes a habit, the favourite poet of the mescal drinker will certainly 
be Wordsworth. Not only the general attitude of Wordsworth, but 
many of his most: memorable poems and phrases cannot—one is 
almost tempted to say——be appreciated in their full significance by 
one who has never been under the influence of mescal, On all these 
_ grounds it may be claimed that the artificial paradise of mescal, though 
less seductive, is safe and dignified beyond its peers. 

At the same time it must be remembered that at present we are 
able to speak on a basis of but very small experience, so far as 
civilised men are concerned, The few observations recorded in America 
and my own experiments in England do not enable us to say anything 
regarding the habitual consumption of mescal in large amounts. That 
such consumption would be gravely injurious I cannot doubt. Its 
safeguard seems to lie in the fact that a certain degree of robust 
health is required to obtain any real enjoyment from ita visionary gifts. 
It may at least be claimed that for a healthy person to be once or twice 
admitted to the rites of meacal is not only an unforgettable delight but 
an educational influence of no mean value. 
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z Tt Je true, as many persons do not noed to be reminded, thas in neurasthenis and 
states of over-fatigue, symptoms closely resembling the alighs ánd earlier phenomena 
of mescal intoxication are not uncommon; but in such cases thare is rarely any sense 
of well-being and enjoyment, 
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ut, almost to exhaustion. At the moment when this REVIEW 
is going to press, it is impossible to ‘say what the result has been. 
Only two things can be said with certainty. One is, that it is 
unsatisfactory to both sides; the other is, that the friends of social 
peace must nevertheless be thankful that it is no worre. 

Tt concerns all men who look ahead to endeavour to appreciate the 
inner history and the.troe import of the struggle. Labour has 
been forced, for months together, to hold its trenches in a desperate 
fight. It haa been for trades-unioniam a matter of life and death. 
‘Whatever may be thought of their tactics when the quarrel began, 
the engineera have fought. as stubbornly and .as steadily’ as men’ 
ever fought to save their country from invasion. Their funds in 
hundreds of thousands—at least a quarter of a million in cash— 
had to be poured ont like water. The provision they had made for 
sickness and old age had to be compromised. The combination 
against them had inéxhaustible resources in itself, and was reported to, 
be backed by outaide capitalists; one of whom alone proposed to lend. 
a million without interest, if neceasary. (Yet, to the last, when terms. 
hostile to the broad principles of trades-unionism were offered, they 
voted by 100 to 1 against surrender. 

The outside public has not, if the truth must be told, been very 
keenly interested in the-dispute. For a time, public opinion was 
distinctly against the A.8.H. The man in the street—or at least, the 
business nian—believed that the engineers had been in many ways 
unreasonable about ‘machinery, and did not sympathise with the 
demand that the eight hours day should be made an absolute London 
rule. It was only when it became gradually more and more plain 
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that the real object of the Federation was to kill effective unionism 
altogether, that the powerful force of public opinion began to tell 
against Colonel Dyer's schemes. It is time now to throw a little 
light on the real issues: of the contest, which are not at all appre- 
hended by many of those who have closely followed the public history. 
The occasion which provoked the conflict was almost accidental, 
although it had been long intended by a oertain section of the 
masters. There has been trouble brewing for years in the shopa, the 
masters being nettled by the demands, sometimes unreasonable, as to 
machines, and the men being nettled by the tendency to use piece- 
work rates as a means to cut down the wages standard. A federation 
of masters had grown up in the north. It turned largely on ship- 
building interests, and it was cemented by such incidents as that which 
happened at Harle’s, where a dispute over a machine led to the 
intervention of the Board of Trade, and the Board of Trade agreed 
with the men. London, however, was outside the area of the Fede- 
ration, and probably the detailed difficulties in the London district were 
less acute than in other districts, where the local leaders of the A.S.E. 
were less intelligent. It must be remembered that the A.S.E. is 
organised on a system of local independence, and that a district can 
practically take out its men, and even pay them 10s. a week, without 
obtaining the leave of the Central Executive at all. If, therefore, 
some local branches have been unreasonable about labour-saving 
machines, the whole society is not to blame for that,and there would never 
have been, once the Federation had come into negotiation with the 
Central Executive, any serious difficulty in settling general rules and 
in creating a fair tribunal to whioh individual disputes could be 
referred. The question of piece-work rates was more complicated, 
because there is a perpetual craving among employers to put their 
efficient men on piece-work in order to get high speed out of them, 
and then to to cut down their rates when, by reason of a large output, 
they er Fery much more than the standard weekly wage. 
Th; ‘y difficulty, however, has been met and settled to every- 
body> faction in other trades, and there is no reason why, by 
i between the Federated employers and the A.S.E. as a 
he. i.e wld not have been settled very smoothly. But, unhappily, 
the tim when these griefs arose, the Federation and the Central 
Executive o! the A.S.E. were not in touch with each other, but were 
at arm’s length’ and mutually defiant. Apparently, it never even 
occurred to Colonel Dyer and his friends that such things were better 
settled by reason and common agreement than by brate force. “The 
control of our own workshops ” became the war ory of the masters. 
May not a man do what he likes with his own? And in support of 
this very plausible demand they alleged a still more plausible desire. 
They wanted to increase the output of the English trade, so that they 
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might the better hold their own against that oommon enemy and 
popular bogey—the foreigner. , 

This state of mind led them to resolve in their secret conclaves that 
they must make an end of the power of the Union. It had become 
the more obnoxious to them since it had appointed. paid officials, by 


whom any complaints that might arise in a workshop were carried to , 


the master, so that his own employés did not appear in the matter at 


al. Even the most just and honourable of employers diglike this ` 


change ; and even the most submissive of Unions finds it expedient 
some time or other to make it. In the earlier stage, when any man 
or group of men in a workshop feel aggrieved, they have to go, or 
at least send a deputation, to the management. The mesters, there- 
fore, know the ringleaders of the shop; and, to put it brutally, they 
can either get rid of them, or can at least check any inconvenient 
seal by the constant fear of that result. But once a paid delegate 
exista, there is no one for the master to dismiss. The result is that 
there are more complaints—reasonable or otherwise, as the case may 
be—and no doubt the result is also that this independent “ ambassador 
of labour ”- often gives himself airs and plays the fool, as ‘‘ his betters ” 
do in similar circumstances of sudden elevation. 

The trade was in this temper when, by a curious accident, a quarrel 


wholly unconnected with the real difficulties hurried it into this 


tremendous war. : $ . 

Tt has long been well-known that London hours in various trades 
tend to be shorter than the working hours in the provinces. In 
part it may be that the London workman has, on the average, farther 
to travel to and from his work. In pert it is probably an instance 
of the general law that London labour is relatively well paid and 
well treated, apparently because, on the whole, it is picked labour. 
In the London engineering trade there had long been an approach to 
the eight hours day. Many great firms had given it voluntarily, and 
found it to answer well enough. In fact, when the crisis came, and 
the A.S.E. resolved to insist upon it as a London rule a large 
majority of the London employers either had ‘given, or were.quite 
prepared to give, the concession. The great object-leason of the con 
osion of the shorter day by the Admiralty itself had broken th 
back of resistance; and although not a few, by reason of peculiari- 
ties in their work, or of their own incapacity to organise it, or of 
mere inertia and conservatism, disliked and feared the change, no 
first-class employer was prepared seriously to say that it would neces- 
sarily diminish the output or increase the cost of. production to any 
appreciable extent. i 

This is treated by the campaign orators of the Federation as if it 
were a self-evident absurdity. They know very well that it is, on the 
contrary, a very simple and obvious fact. There are many reasons 
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for it which can hardly be discussed without going into technical 
details, There are two, however, which can be apprehended by any 
one. 

In the first place, the masters’ great complaint of slack output, 
either because of machine restrictions or of restrictions on piece-work, 
implies that a speeding up of the work and an increase of the output 
on a large scale is possible with improved drrangements. The whole 
industrial world knows well that a shorter day reacts in these very 
ways. The shorter the day, in reason, the harder a man can work, 
and in the net result, the harder he Aas to work while he is at it. If 
the masters had said, “ You shall have yopr forty-eight hour week, 
but you shall leave us a freer. hand with machines and piece-work,” 
there would have been an end of the matter, and everybody would 
have gained in the result. 

In the second place, it is notorious that when a man goes to work 
before breakfast, say at 6.30, after a long travel from his home, and 
after probably a dram at the public-house to pull himself together, he 
is not a very efficient machine. Everybody knows that in those 
hours before breakfast very little useful work is done. It is not 
altogether that the men shirk it—though, as the managing partner is 
not abont, and the foremen themselves are not very energetic, there is 
plenty of temptation to shirk for any one who is so minded. But the 
men are not physically fit for much. A man with a good meal inside 
him will always be worth more pay than a man without—juet as a 
beef-fed navvy will lift more cubic yards in a week than a navvy 
who is leas well fed. It is calculated, and it seems to be true, that 
these hours are actually the worst for saccidenta—to men and to’ 
machinery alike. The consequence is plain. If the working week 
were 80 rearranged that men could practically get their breakfast - 

_ before they began work, there would be an automatic increase of 
\ efficiency of very great advantage to every one concerned, ` 
The London trade then could easily have conceded the demand for 
orty-eight hours week. But a hitch arose which the public doeb not 
et understand. A group of firma who live by Government con- 
`g determined that`thsy could not stand it The reason was - 
| bity itself, They were, in fact, hard pressed by provincial 
¢ \ppetitors, They were already afraid of losing their contracte, owing 
to, he general high cost of London work and to the fact that they - 
haa \no longer, for various ressons, their old lead over their northern. 
rivals in skill and general efficiency. They would not have minded a. 
general eight hours day; but what*they could not stand was a rule 
which required a forty-eight hours week from them and left their 
rivals free to work for fifty-four hours. As the conditions relative to- 
machinery and piece-work would probably be the same for both, they 
felt, and felt very reasonably, that they would be handicapped 
YOL. LIXITI, K 
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T mts pony Sa Yep 0l0e, 2809, and might very easily be 
ruined. 


Asa result of this, a few ringleaders, including Messrs. Thorny: 


croft and Messrs. Humplireys and Tennant, proceeded to agitate 

against the concession which was on the point of being made. » They 
~ obtained the support of other Government contractors, and of various 

persons who for a wariety of reasons dislike the change, and ite was 
resolved that the question should be fought. 

This decision proved to be momentous. The Federation, which’ had 
not hitherto had any hold on London,came in to back the resisting 
minority. Why the provincial masters, whose interests were, on the 
whole, served rather than injured by a London eight-hours rule, 
should have thus thrown their sword into the scale; is not very easy 
to explain. Probably they were themselves eager for a contest upon 
the wider question, and thought it good tactios to force the fighting. 

_ From the moment of their intervention the character of the dispute 
Aabsolutely changed. Profeasing to believe that if the eight-hours day 
“were conceded in London it was intended to demand it elsewhere— 
~which was probably at the time quite untrue—they issued their famous 
- declaration that if the. A.S.H. maintained the small local strike, the 
-Federation would lock out the whole of the Union men in successive 
‘Ybatchea of twenty-five per cent. each week. The A.S.E. took up the 
challenge, and the nation was instantly involved in a first-class 

industrial war. The masters then made great play with all their 

grievances concerning machinery and the supposed slackness of output, 

which have already been discussed, and they congratulated one another 

npon their good fortune in driving this dangerous Union into a 
in which they reckoned it could certainly be beaten. 

The grounds for this assurance were not at first obvious to the 

:aminitiasted, but, € as the masters were well aware, the A.S.E. was, in fact, 
‘very unpopular în the world of Unioniam. It is needless to enter 
vinto the rights and wrongs of their quarrel with Mr. Knight and his 

Uboiler-makers, which, after all, was only an incident. The fact is 

that many of the unions have had reason to resent the interference 
of the A.S.E. in matters of division of work, while others dislike 


it with that kind of jealousy which the powerful must expect’ to | 


excite. 
It is probably also true that the A.S.E. has not always been well 
. “managed of late years. Nevertheless, it seemed as if this society, 
‘with £300,000 in the bank, was a dangerous enemy to attack. The 
Federation chiefa, however, did not think so when they met at 
‘Carlisle. Their fighting men, who have always formed a kind of inner 
ring within the Federation, calculated out the position to their own 
satisfaction. ‘‘ We shall be able,” they said, “ to lock out practically 
the whole of the 90,000 men of the Sone They will, therefore, be 
e d f 
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able to raise nothing by levies, and they will zet little or nothing 
from other unions or the public; therefore it w-l: not take more than 
seven or eight weeks to exhaust théir investec funds, even if they 
throw into the melting-pot the funds which are necessary to secure 
their sick benefits, Before two months are out, zherefore,” they said, 
‘we shall have chem back on our own terms, anc those terms will be 
that the Union is to have nothing further to say in the matter, and 
is to be nothing more in future than a second-rate benefit society.” 
The more far-seeing had already suggested s still further step. 
“ Let us,” they said, “do what Livesey has done and what the Dock 
Companies are doing ; let us organise shop beneft funds of our own, 
and let us take care eizher to avoid Union men altogether, or at least 
to wean them from their society and make them join our own fund.” 
From this to the further policy of refusing to employ Union men 
and black-listing them was an easy step. 

When, however, the employers essayed to carry out their threat, 
they found the matr a great deal more difficult than they 
supposed. Instead of locking-out 90,000 Society men, they found 
they could not lock-out, in spite of all their exertions, more than 
a fraction of that number. Instead of findng the remainder 
frightened by the powerful attack, and ready to desert the cause, 
they found not only the Society men, but evan the non-Society 
men, supporting the A.S.E. with astonishing unenimity, and levying 
on themselves to an amount which, as time went or, approached £10,000 
a week. A period of feverish activity according'y began among the 
forward section of the masters, They organised what was called a 
canvassing committee, which was, in plain English, a committee for 
the ccarcion of reluctant employers. They usec threats right and 
left. The usual plan, of course, was to tell dependent firms that 
if they did not join tke “roll of fame” they nead expect no more 
orders. 

Considering that the fighting section were -o a large extent 
important Government contractors and that ther work constantly 
involved the placing of sub-contracts or the ordering of great masses 
of fittings and appliances, the effect of such a boycotting expedition 
may easily be imagined. Dozens of the weaker firms were driven, sorely 
against their will, to join. After a while, however. the astute Colonel 
Dyer and his friends discovered that the situation cut both ways. 
There are, in fact, an immense number of orders in the market at 
present; and it became clear as time went on that is might easily pay a 
firm not to lock ont ita men. It is true that the firct firms who started 
the game were able to draw a certain amount of Icose labour, good or 
bad, from the provinces, and some of them have beer able to keep going 
after a fashion. But the new firms whom Oolorel Dyer sought to 
frighten into his net, perceived that if they locxed ont the Society 
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men they could get no one else to fill their place. The difficulties 
of the situation have, as a matter of fact, involved the Federation in 
an organised system of wholesale bribery, of which the outside world 
bas‘no conception. It is said that they were actually promising 
the firms they canvassed a considerable sum per week for every man 
they locked ont, as long as the dispute should last. Much as the 
men have spent over this contest, it is beyond doubt that the employers 
have spent far more. In spite, however, of all their efforta, the lock, 
out extended very slowly. The disastrous fact that certain great 
independent firms, such as Harland & Wolff, and the Fairfield Company, 
absolutely refused to fall into line, undoubtedly crippled Oolonel 
Dyers campsign. There was even at one point a serious proposal 
‘in the Federation that the dispute should be settled by the simple 
method ‘of conceding the eight hours day in London only, on the 
understanding that it was not to be demanded in the provinces, This, 
however, would not do, The Federation found that as it had taken 
up the London contractors and their quarrel it could not drop them 
again. They made it exceedingly plain that they would.stand nothing 
except a national settlement; they did not so much mind for their 
part a national eight-hours day, and they were happy enough with 
a national nine-hours day. But a local settlement they would not 
have, and the project dropped accordingly. 

The employers had been curiously successful in concealing their 
actual policy and intentions from-the public; and but for the Siemens 
indiscretion they might have continued to do so. The publication of 
an interview, in which he was reported to have said openly that they 
‘proposed to smash the unions, was a bomb-shell in the camp of the 
Federation. Of course, there were denials ad nauseam, but thé 
fighting section of the Federation knew well, and did not hesitate to 
say privately, that these denials were a shocking piece of hypocrisy. © 
At a ster period the publication of a remarkable article in the’ 
Chronicle, circumstantially accusing the Federation of an organised 
attempt at Union-amashing, produced still further disgust in the camp 
of the employers. The true facts appear to be that there have been 
throughout a Forward party and a more Moderate party among the 
rulers of the Federation. Ever since they conferred together at 
Carlisle the party of violence have been quietly looking out, probably 
without the knowledge of some of their own colleagues, a policy of 
Union-smashing of the most absolute character. They have certainly. 
developed the idea of founding Masters’ Benefit Societies in the 
Federation shops, so that it had alteady matured some weeks ago into an 
elaborate and carefully considered scheme; the idea being that a 
man might be passed on from one federated shop to another withont. 
losing his benefits, although the organisation of the scheme should be 
such as to leave him practically at the mercy of his employers. At 
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the same time, although they have never ventured publicly to say 
that they propose in future to employ no Union men, there is no 
doubt that, at least among the fighting section, that is seriously 
intended. At least, they have arranged a very ingenious system for 
the exchange of characters between one shop and another, which is 
intended, in plain English, to allow them quietly to black-list incon- 
venient persons without running the legal risk or moral obloquy of 
doing so in terms. In some of the Federation circles the black- 
list system appears to be undisgnised. Here is a case which is 
reported by a Union secretary in a large town: p 


“Bix fitters, not being satisfied with the money they were receiving at 
Moers. A—, left the latter's employment. Three got started in R——, 
others in O——. They were working away, getting more money, and 
giving every satisfaction to their foremen. One day, about a week or two 
afterwards, the timé-keeper in the one case, and the foreman in the other, 
came to them with a printed sheet in their hand and asked their names 
and where employed lost. On giving a truthful statement they were © 
informed that the firm had no longer any need for their service. They 
asked if there was any fault to be'found with the work and the officials 
replied in the negative.” ee eae 


The usual plan, however, appears to be more refined. Perhaps it 
has been improved upon since the date of that incident. Whena man 
applies for work at a federated shop, application is made for his 
character at the shop from which he comes. If that be a non- 
federated shop, it appears that specific inquiries are frequently made 
as to whether he is a unionist or not. If thé shop be in the Federation 
it is not necessary even to go so far as this; the wording of the cha- 
racter returned will convey sufficiently to a federated eye whether the 
man is a person of the black-listed kind or not. The Federation will 
be quite prepared to say, officially, as they have agreed to say in the 
latest terms, that they will not advise any particular employer to give 
a preference to non-union men, But it is certainly the intention of 
the Forward section to adopt this rule among themselves and to extend 
it as widely as pomible, and it is more than probable that, if the 
‘employers win, the only way in which a man who is known as an 
active trades unionist will be able to get work in a federated shop will 
be by going to some non-federated employer and getting a character 
from him in a false name, as, in fact, the Society men are, in some 
cases, preparing to do already. 

The suspicion which grew up in the public mind as to the real 
meaning of the employers’ campaign operated very unfavourably on 
their plans. The truth is that their own more moderate section, 
represented by such men, to quote only one example, as Sir Benjamin 
Browne, probably never intended to go so far, and were sufficiently ' 
wise to see that a policy of driving the men to desperation, even 
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if it were nominally successful, would be ruinous to the employers 


in the end, Accordingly, after a long period of obstinate refusal. 


to refer the matters in dispute to any sort of conference, Colonel, - 


Dyer at last got as far as the Westminster Palace Hotel. Even then 
the fighting section declared roundly that they would not tolerate 
any sort of conciliator or independent chairman. They were perfectly. 
frank about it. “ Any independent chairman,” they said, ‘“ would 
give the men something.- We are quite satisfied that we have beaten, 
them already, and we propose that they shall come back absolutely on 
our own terms.” 

The struggle had already lasted far- more than the eight weeks 
which the calculators had allowed it at Carlisle; the masters had 
spent enormous sums of money, and it waa perfectly well known 
that many of the weak firms which were being ‘subsidised | were 
face to face with ruin. ‘Their orders had gone elsewhere, and 
there was very little chance, that when the fight was -over their cus 
tomers would return. The great, firms, however, and particularly the’ 
Admiralty contractors, were prepared‘to hold out a little longer. The 


Admiralty had, in fact, been very sympathetic; they had saoquiesced - 


quite patiently in the paralysis of their great naval ship-building pro- 
gramme. It is supposed by the innocent outsider that this was 


because the Admiralty was bound by the strike clauses in the contracts , 


themselves to wait until the combatants had eettled their dispute. It 
is now known, however, that this is not true Detailed statements 
have been made in the London Press, and have been left conspicuously 
unanswered, in which it is alleged that there are large quantities of 
Admiralty contracts in which there is no strike clanse.at all of any 
kind, and in which the Admiralty nevertheless has put on no pressure 
` to demand delivery of goods which ought to have been delivered 
months ago. ‘The fact is that these Government orders have been 
quietly put aside, while the limited resources which the contractors 
now possess are employed in turning out the work of such private 
customérs as refuse to wait. 

As time went on, however, and as the disclosures attracted public 
attention to this extraordinary state of things, and as the Navy League, 
of all people, began to protest in the most serious manner that the 
whole margin of our naval supremacy had been absolutely lost by the 
delay, Colonel Dyer found himself under a constantly increasing 
pressure to settle the dispute. At the end of the first conference he 
and his friends were under the impression that they had done an 

excellent stroke of work. The*formula they had proposed would 
leave them practically a free hand to proceed with the policy of Union- 
smashing at their leisure, and as they had transferred the decision 
from the hands of pestilent agitators like Mr. Sellicks and Mr. Barnes 
to the votes of the men themselves, who were no doubt weary of thé 
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strike and no doubt anxious to return to work, they thought that their 
troubles were over. 

— The discovery that the men themselves were 100 to 1 against 
them was, therefore, a staggering blow. The unfortunate circum- 
stance that the Admiralty was getting nervous about public criticism 
at the same moment produced a considerable change of mind on the 
part of the more reasonable employers. And'there is no doubt that 
Colonel Dyer went into the adjourned conference with instructions 
which practically meant the settlement of the dispute. 

But the fighting section were not yet done with. When they dis- 
covered what was going on, a number of them rushed up to London, 
and sat down in the Westminster Palace Hotel to see that Oolonel 
Dyer did not give too much away. The result was almost ludicrous. 
‘Those who know the details of the historic proceedings of the December 
conference will not readily forget them. Oolonel Dyer himself was 
reduced to the uttermost pitch of perplexity. At one time he was 
imploring the friends of the men to keep the newspapers quiet until 
he could arrange the deal; at another time he was reduced to a state 
of physical collapse by the conflicting violence of the masters who 
insisted that he should arrange a settlement, and other- masters who 
insisted that he should not. So far as an outsider can judge, he seems 
to have done his work admirably. He devised a set ‘of propositions 
which appeared to concede a great deal, but which, in fact, conceded 
very little. No one could deny that he had recognised, after a fashion, 
the idea of collective bargaining ; but no one who knows the facts can 
doubt that upon these terms collective bargaining will not, in fact, 
exist, Before this article gees the light the men will have voted upon 
the terms, and the discussion will have, therefore, entered upon a new 
phase. ` One can only repeat, therefore, what was said at the begin- 
ning. What the result may be it is as yet impossible to see; but it 
is practically certain that it will be satisfactory to neither party. 

We have drifted into a state in which both the masters and the 
men have orgenised themselves upon a great scale and are able 
therefore to wage battles of the first magnitude. Once this state of 
things has come about, it is absolutely senseless to be contented with 
arrangements which settle nothing, and with defimitions which can only 
mean a prolonged period of guerilla war. If the men reject the terms 
they can no doubt, if they choose, stay out till Parliament meets. The 
Admiralty will then have a heavy account to pay, and the Federation 
will therefore be driven into some tolerable terms after all. But in 
any case it is strange that the mastérs, shrewd as they are, have failed 
to see that to bring back by brute force so many thousands of beaten 
and infuriated men is the worst way in the world to increase the out- 
put of their shops or to avoid the friction of which they complain. It 
may be lamentable, but it is quite certain, that the speed of work under 
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such a state of things would not improve, and the breakages of 
‘machinery would be painfully frequent. If the fighting mastera had 
half as much stateamanship as they have cunning, they would have 
long since recognised that the only safety, as well as the only justice, 
is to be found in frankly dealjng with the collective power of the men, 
and in making ib the interest of the Union as a whole to stop the 
vagaries either of branches or of individuals. 

Meanwhile, there is at least one moral which is plain, There is 
an interest which is greater than either that of the master or that of » 
the men. It is that of the consumer, or, in other words, that of the 
community. This dispute has made it plain that arbitration must 
presently become compulsory. No doubt the British publio will not, 
tolerate such an innovation in any direct or acknowledged form ; that is 
immaterial. In New Zealand, Mr. Reeyes‘was not afraid to produce © 
a Oompulsory Arbitration Bill, and it seems to be unanimously 
admitted that everybody is the better for it. It is said that the 
employers of the North are furious with the Tories because of the 
operation of the Conciliation Act, lame as itis. If it be true, it only , 
shows that men who are enraged and despotic have little sense of their 
own interest. But the Conciliation Act.is itself a stranger machinery 
. than Mr. Ritchie has himself yet dared toymake it. It is high time 
er ee eens 
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AN ONLOOKER. 


THE BREAKING UP OF THE AUSTRIAN 
EMPIRE. 


USTRIA-HUNGARY is a political community in flux, or as the 
Germans put it, im Werden. Devoid of the unity which race, , 
religion, language, literature, and common laws effect, it cannot be 
called a nation in the sense in which England, France, and Germany 
are nations. It is a limbo of political fragments gravitating with one 
exception towards other States, but which no other State could annex 
without exciting the jealousy and arousing the opposition of powerful 
rivals. ‘Since it first received its name in 1806, Austria has been 
continuously undergoing a process of internal change, progressing or 
receding according to the point of view of the spectator. . Within 
certain well-defined limita these. modifications, which are always 
interesting to the student, leaye the practical politician indifferent. 
But there are other possible developments which must necessarily 
affect all Harope, change the political centre of gravity, and produce 
serious international complications. And the Habsburg monarchy 
seems to be on the verge of some such change just now, in fact certain 
of ‘ita most influential ethnographical elements are already taking 
measures to prepare for the eventuality. To-day it is a dual State, 
and is officially known as Austria-Hungary. To-morrow, however, it 
may become Austria~Hungary-Bohemia, At present the Empire is, 
politically speaking, German, in virtue of the law of vis inertia, and | 
it forms the corner-stone of the Triple Alliance. In a short time its ` 
sympathies may have become Slay and its foreign policy 'philo- 
Russian. This, however, is. but onb of a series of possibilities, the 
realisation of any one of which would be equally fraught with the 
gravest consequences, 
The Empire owes its aliases tay! ita very existence—to the ruin 
‘of a number of other States, some of which once played a conspicuous 
VOL, LXXIII, A L 
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and even glorious part in Huropean history, just aa the detrital rook 

known as pudding-stone is composed of the water-worn débris of other 

rocks which once had an independent existence of their own. The 

delusion which the main component elements of Austria seem to 

labour under, is that all the pebbles and cobbles can be removed from 

this political pudding-stone without affecting ita character; and the 

` danger they incur lies in their strenuqus and persevering endeavour to 

act upon this delusion. This is the Austro-Hungarian problem in æ 

nutshell. Home rule was conceded to Hungary in 1867; why not, 

they ask, extend it to Bohemia in 1898, and replace centralisation 

with federation ? Such is the question in ita simplest form. 

` The answers are numerous. Two, however, will amply suffice for 
the moment. :The experiment is dangerous because the change to. 
federation necessarily involves a number of other changes so far- 

reaching that they must inevitably affect foreign States and provoke 

their interference. The second reason is equally cogent: were it 

feasible to steer clear of international troubles, it would still be 

imposible to avoid civil war, for such is the peculiar ethnographical 

mixture which we see in Austria, that no scheme of federation can 

possibly be devised which would not constitute a flagrant violation of 
the rights of one or more of the nationalities within the monarchy ’ 
itself. And heretofore this peculiarity has always been looked upon 

as a guarantee for the durability of the present arrangement. 

If the members of each different race were massed together in one 
district, the problem would be considerably simplified. But this is 
very far from being the case. The territory of each is dotted over 
with large ethnographical islands formed by rival races, as, for instance, 
Bohemia with German settlementa ; or else s people of the same stock 
is split up into tribes posseasing different languages or dialecta, . 
different alphabets, different histories, and different religions. This 
is the weak point of the Slava. They are racially split np and geo- 
graphically scattered. We are wont to label them all with one name, 
which warrants the belief that they are one people. But the name is 
& misnomer and the belief a mistake. In a matter of this kind 
_ Statistics are extremely misleading. Let ns say, for instance—and 
the statement is quite correct—that there are nearly fifteen millions 
of Slavs in Austria proper,” as against eight and three-quarter million 
Germans.t What is more natural than to conclude that, as the Slavs. 
outnumber the Germans in the proportion of nearly two to one, they 
should likewise enjoy a corresponding degree of political: influence ? 
Or, put it in another form : if it be meet and just that the Magyarst 


* The exact number is 14,805,000. In the Austro-Hungarian Empire there are 214. 
- million Slavs who do not control the destinies of the monarchy, as against 16 million. 
and who do. 


Germans Magyars 
+ In amot numbers 8,840,000. t Hungarians. 
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should be allowed to rule a country containing seventeen and a half 
million persons, wherein they themselves number only seven and a half 
millions, why should it not be equally—nay, much more—just that the 
Slava should govern Austria, seeing that, out of a population of twenty- 
eight and three-quarter millions they number fourteen and three- 
quarter millions ? ' 

The fact is that the unity of the Slavs is hardly more than an 
ethnographical abstraction. For political purposes it is non-existent. 
Thus the Poles are not Ozechs,* although both are Slavs; they speak 
different tongues, the former possessing a rich literature, the latter a very 
poor one; their political history has little in common, and as lately 
as four years ago the Poles were allied with the Germans against 
their brothers, the Czechs.t The Ruthenians, who are also Slavs, 
have no great love for the Czechs, while they utterly loathe the Poles, 
and their language is very different indeed from that of either of- the 
other two: peoples, as are also their alphabet (they use Russian 
characters) and their religion. The Czech idiom is to the Ruthenian 
as German is to English, or as French is to Roumanian. Then come 
the Croatians, who are not only Slavs, but the very purest specimens 
of the race; and they would feel mortally offendad if they were con- 
founded with any of the foregoing. The Slovenians, whose very 
name proclaims them to be Slavs, would be less wrathful at such a 
mistake, probably because their very backward stata of civilisation would 
lead them to regard it as a compliment. But they differ.in many 
respects from Ozechs, Poles, Ruthenians, and Croatians. Nothing, how- 
ever, could characterise the situation more satisfactorily than the cir- 
cumstance that, whenever a Panslavonic Conference is convoked, the 
chogen representatives of the various Slavic sections are forced to 
converse with each other in German! Thus the Slavs of Austria- 
Hungary are not united by the bond of religion, history, language, 
literature, nor identical political aspirations Even at the present 
moment the Polish Slavs in, Austria perseoute their brethren the 
Ruthenians, quite as ruthlessly as the Russians used to persecute the 
Poles. 

And the peoples already mentioned by no means exhaust the list 
of ethnographical fragments in Austria-Hungary. There are about 
three million Roumanians, almost a million and a half Slovenians, two 
million Jews, and nearly three-quarters of a million Italians, &. &c. 
And they intersect each other everywhere. The Germans are settled 
in Transylvania among the Hungariana, in Moravia, in Bohemia, and 
in Silesia among the Slava; the Gzechs are invading Austria, and 

* Hungarians. 
+ The Slavonic inhabitants of Bohemia, They form roughly about three-fifths of 
the popa aron of Tai sonan: The Germans oonstitute the other two-fifths. The 
pronounced almost identically with the English wor checks.” . 
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~are particularly numerous in Vienna; while the Jewg are migrating to 
Bosnia. When we say therefore that the Germans of Austria or the 
Magyars of Hungary are in a minority, we are comparing them not 
with one race but with various races, and the conclusion we draw is 
false. The Germans possess a relative majority in Austria just as 
the Magyars do in Hungary ; and that is an essential point. 


Now, complicated as the problem already is, it would be relatively ` 


simple if political parties ran parallel with these national fragments. 
But this is very far from being the case. It by no meane follows that 
because’a man is a Czech he is also a partisan of federalism and a 
hater of the Germans. He may be a Clerical, or he may be a Social- 
democrat. In like manner a German may be an enemy of the German 
party, because he happens to be a, Conservative, a clerical, or an anti- 
Semite. The Serbs and Croatians are not only one and the same race, 
but they speak the same language; yet they hate each other because 
they are members of different Ohurches. The Germans,eas We 884W, 
instead of presenting a united front to the enemy, are split up into 
half a dozen political fractions who breathe fire and flame against one 
another. And so on to the end of the chapter: the threads become 
hopelessly entangled and confusion worse confounded. 

The one centripetal force in the Empire is the Emperor Frans Josef, 
who enjoys the affection of all parties in the State. The magic of his 
words, the chivalry of his character, the strength underlying his human 
weakness, and ‘the poignancy of his suffering irresistibly draw his sub- 
jecte to him, and in the wildest political storm an utterance of” his 
suffices to produce a profound calm, during which the voice of reason 
has a chance of being heard. By force of circumstances and by dint 
of experience he is become the most far-sighted statesman in his own 
` Empire and, it may be, in all Europe. He can understand all parties, 
for he passed through most of them himself, and what is equally to 
the point, he can fathom motives and appreciate persons, In 1848 


he was an Absolitist of thé type of his friend and ally, Nicholas I. of : 


Russia; he next became an Opportunist ; after which he tarned 
Tiber: and at one time he went so far aa to adopt Federalism itself. 
It is highly probable that as long as Frans Josef lives the dual Empire 
may contrive to subsist on-its present basis, but only on oondition that 
no wild experiments are attempted. A return to Absolutism is not a 
whit more dangerous than a plunge into Federalism. Both would 
prove suicidal. “ 

The present critical condition, of Austria is the logical outcome of 
ita historical development, and, in order to be understood aright, must 
be viewed in the light of history. This is no difficult, task, seeing 
that the most ancient of the events in question are not quite so old 
as the.century. The wars of Napoleon I., which had acted as an 
' irresistible solvent upon the German Empire, left the Kaiser’ still 
at ‘the head of a powerful, empire, over which he ruled without 
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Parliament or Ministry. The one branch of legislation which pointed 
to Liberalism was the section dealing with the relations between 
Oharch and State; the one remnant of old times which still snggested 
Federalism was the quasi-independence of the varous provinces of which 
the Empire was composed. Thus,-on the one hand the Roman 
Catholic Church was entirely under the thumb af the Government, 
Joseph II. having placed it upon a Procrustean bed of his own making, 
and there it lay till the beginning of the seconc half of this century. 
Between Hungary and Austria, on the other hand, there existed a 
vigilantly watched customs cordon, and a high tariff of duties was 
levied on various kinds of produce. Austria at this stage was an 
unwieldy Empire, not a modern State. 

ln 1848 it was shattered to its foundations. Hungary rose up in - 
rebellion. The dynasty was seridusly threatened. The military aid of 
Russia was sought for and obtained. Then a new man suddenly appeared 
upon the scene, young, energetic, hopeful, and devotedly attached to 
the principles of Conservatism as understood by the feudal nobility of 
Central Europe. This man was the Emperor Franz Joseph. His one 
‘ruling idea was to preserve intact the heritage of his forefathers and 
to weld his heterogeneous peoples into a compact State. One of 
the surest methods of compassing this end would have been the 
Germanisation of the Slavs and Magyars, had the moment been pro- 
pitious. Unfortunately it was too late. The sentiment of nationality 
had been already awakened in the breasts of the Magyars; it had 
never been extinguished among the Poles; and the philological studies 
which were flourishing in Germany called it into new life among the 
Bohemians. Another method, far less efficacious and infinitely slower, 
would have been the creation of a code of laws for the whole Empire. 
But for many reasons this scheme was never undertaken. ‘The only 
other way remaining was to enlist the all-powerful Ohurch in the cause, 
and make it a willing instrument in the hands of the State. And this 
Franz Joseph set about doing. 

The vast majority of Austrians were members o? the Roman Catholic 
Church. The Protestants and the Orthodox were but as dust in the 
balance when compared with these, The bulk of the people were 
uneducated, superstitions, submissive, mere clay in the hands of the 
spiritual potters, and nothing seemed easier than to mould and shape 
them politically in accordance with the Emperor’s desire. The experi- 
ment was duly tried, and bade fair to justify the most sanguine hopes. 
A Concordat was concluded with the Vatican; the Ohurch regained 
, her independence, and the clergy e complied yeomen’s service in 
“the cause of Absolutism. But “the best laid schemes o’ mice and 
men gang oft a-gley,” and the chapter of accidents thwarted the 
statesmanlike plans of the Emperor. Hungary, after the removal of 
the customs cordon, entered into commercial relations with Europe, 
throve, “ waxed fat,” and, like Jeshorun of old, began to kick A -~ 
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Liberal Government took over the reins of power, and in 1868 laws 
were passed which no casuistry could reconcile with the terms of the 
agreement entéred into by the Austrian State and the Vatican. From 
this time forth the Germans were split up into fractions, the Liberals 
and 'Olericala hating each other more profoundly than Germans and 
Slavs. And finally’ the federalist current acquired auch strength that: 
the Emperor himself nominated a Cabinet of Autonomista. 
_ But the most fateful step of all was the concession of virtual inde- 
pendence to Hungary, which rendered the year 1867 the turning- 
point in the history of the House of Habsburg. The gifted Magyars, 
forming but a fraction of the entire population of the kingdom, although 
relatively in a majority, assumed absolute power over the whole. They 
at once gave the Croatians a system of restricted home rule, and then 
set themselves to Magyarise the other nationalities, From that day 
to this latent war exists between the Magyar and the Slavs and 
Roumanians of the kingdom of Hungary, and from that day to this 
the Bohemians, Moravians, Slovacks, &. insist on their right to go 
and do likewise. And the example thus given was partially followed 
in Austria proper. Four years later the Polės of Galicia obtained home 
rule and the right of governing or misgoverning three and three- 
quarter millions of Ruthenians, and immediately afterwards another 
Bill was drafted, which Parliament would have passed by a large 
majority, giving to Bohemia the same privileges as those enjoyed 
by Hungary. The opposition of the Magyars, under Count Andrassy, 
hindered this Bill from becoming law, and wrecked the Ministry 
which, with the Emperor’s sanction, had drafted it. From that day 
to this Bohemia has played the part of Ireland in Austria, and the 
question of autonomy for the Oxechs is at the root of most of the 
trouble that worries the Emperor and paralyses the Parliament. 
When we speak of the Austrian Parliament, we are forced to use 
an expression which cannot but prove misleading to ordinary English- 
men unacquainted with the constitution of the dual Empire. ‘In one 
. Bense the number of Parliaments in the monarchy is legion; in 
another senge, there is not one. Austria proper, as distinguished 
from Hungary, has seventeen legislative assemblies * and one central 
Imperial Parliament, none of which are truly representative of the 
people. Hz oficio members of the seventeen Diets are the Archbishops 
and Bishops of the Roman Ostholic and Orthodox Ohurches and 
the Rectora of the Universities. Then come the representatives of 
great landowners; the wealthiest class of the urban population send 
delegates ; the boards of commerce and the guilds also elect a certain 
number. Rural districts are compelled first to choose spokesmen, who 
then elect a representative. Austria’s earliest Imperial Parliament was 


the creation of her first “ Liberal” Ministry, whioh assumed the reins 


* They are called Landtage or Dieta, and consist of a Gather EPEE 
° from 22, as in the Diet of Gdrx and Gradiska, to 242 as in that of Bohemia, 
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of power in the year 1860. It consisted exclusively of representatives of 
the wealthiest classes, mainly Germans and Jews, who were not elected 
by the people, but chosen by the Dieta. Twelve years Iater the 
so-called “ Citizen Ministry ” proclaimed the principle of direct election. 
Like moat “ Liberal ” Cabinets in Austria, it was actuated by s desire to 
forward the interests of the party, which were wholly distinct from those 
of the people. The electoral law was therefore based on the principle of 
class. Thus there were representatives of the great landed estates, of 
cities; market-placea and industrial centres, and of chambers of 
commerce. A few delegates from rural districts were also admitted, 
but they could not be elected directly by the people. Characteristic 
of this state of things is the circumstance that the Chamber of 
Commerce of Galicia has but eighty-seven electors, and sends three 
deputies to Parliament ; that of Styria possesses sixty-four constituenta, 
who send two members. In Moravia nineteen landowners choose 
one member of Parliament, and in Bohemia nimeteen wealthy land- 
lords possess and exercise the right of choosing another. In the 
Parliament thus constituted there were 358 members, over twenty 
parties, and no majority. 

The late Premier, Count Taaffe, managed to govern Austria for 
fourteen years with the help of this extraordinary assembly, coquetting 
now with one party and now with another. The feat was little less 
than a political miracle. The means by which he accomplished it 
wore innumerable, but nothing stood him in such good stead as his 
thorough knowledge of men and motives. The Czechs, who a short 
time before had found themselves within sight of autonomy, were 
determined to take no further part in Parliamantary work, and to 
abstain from the Assembly altogether. Count Taaffe induced them 
to reconsider their decision, and things moved very smoothly until the 
Czech people withdrew their confidence from their representatives and 
replaced them with fiery hot Nationalista, who seemed amenable to no 
considerations which any Austrian Minister could lay before them. 
Then the Parliamentary machine for the first time stood still. There 
was but one way of remedying the evil—a very radical and drastic 
method for an Austrian Government—and the Premier discerned and 
unhesitatingly chose it. He drew ùp a most comprehensive scheme of 
electoral reform and suddenly sprang it upon the Imperial Parliament. 
It was the first truly Liberal measure which had ever been laid before 
the Reichsrath, and it was received with howls of execration by all 
parties in the House, but more especially by the German “ Liberals.” 
Count Taaffe consequently fell, anf Austrian politics drifted into 
chaos.* 

The Ooalition Ministry which succeeded effected nothing and 
speedily broke to pieces. Count Badeni then appeared upon the 


* Count Badeni was compelled to give a amall instalment of the Electoral Franchise. 
Bill drhwn up by his predecessor. But it amounts to very Httle indeed. 
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scene in the part of “the Providential Man,” whioh he undertook to 
play by special request. He had served the Government as Viceroy 
of Galicia, ruling the Ruthenians with an iron-rod for many years, 
but had no more idea of Parliamentary government, civil law, or 
elementary statesmanship than the fverage blacksmith has of the 
mechanism of ladies’ watches. He was utterly unacquainted with 
parties and people in Vienna, and absolutely averse from consulting 
those who might have given him serviceable advice. A Pole of the 
Poles, he formed a Cabinet in which Ministers of that nationality 
predominated, and he succeeded in rendering the very name of his 
nation odious in Austrian ears, Had he been born in Turkey he 
would have had few peers among the pashas; but when he called in 
the police for the purpose of expelling Austrian members of Parlia- 
ment, even the Emperor's friendship no longer availed to save hirn. 

Count Badeni found in the present Reichsrath the eame Parliamentary 
materials which his predecessor, Count Taaffe, had left, with the sole 
addition of the Socialists, whose number is very restricted. Thus there 
‘were sixty-eight Poles, seventy-nine Czechs, forty-seven German 
Nationalista, forty-three German Oonservatives and Clericals, thirty 
Christian Socialists, nineteen Italians, sixteen Slovenians, and so on 
through a list of about thirty little groups. As the Czechs and the 
Germans, with the assistance of kindred little fractions, practically 
hold’each other evenly balanced, the compact mass of Poles turn the 
scales and forms a majority on whichever side they choose. Their 
support is, therefore, absolutely indispensable to any and every Govern- 
ment, Their price is high, but, ea they already enjoy political 
autonomy, it is paid them in economical concessions and portfolios in 
the Cabinet. Galicia is one of the so-called “ passive” provinces of 
the Empire, and draws freely upon the German and Czech population 
for the means of eking ont ite existence. 

Count Badeni experienced no difficulty whatever in securing the 
services of his countrymen in the Reichsrath, and as he was quite 

prepared to buy up the Ozechs, he considered himself master of fhe 
situation. The policy which he was believed to favour yras that of 
the Federalists. He was disposed to recognise the “ historic rights ” 
of the peoples who compose the Empire of Austria Translated into 
every-day language, that phrase means the reconstitution ofthe old: 
feudal kingdom of St. Wenceslaus, comprising Bohemia, Moravis, and 
Silesia, the re-establishment of the kingdom of Poland, and the 
resurrection of Zvonimir’s kingdom in the south, including Croatia, 
Slavonia, and Dalmatia, with Bésnia and Herzegovina thrown in. 
This would give Austria, which already possesses two Cabinets, three 
Imperial Councils, and over twenty Parliaments, several new legislative ` 
assemblies and Imperial Councils. It would also mean war with 
Hungary. Whether Franz Josef would have any subjects to govern after 
the‘ metamorphosis is another question, which Count Badeni dbems: 
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inopportune. Overtures, however, in this sense, were made to the 
Czechs who had for years been posing as Demoorata and Radicals, 
and they closed with the offer and divested themselves of their 
principles in a twinkling. The first instalment of the price stipulated 
was paid last April in the form known as the Sprachenverordnung, or 
language decree. 

The question of tongues has for many years past caused much bad 
blood and still worse language throughout the Empire. Every 
idiom claims a right to oust every other idiom. This is natural and 
patriotic. Every people likes its own tongue best. The first step of 
the Magyars on receiving autonomy in 1867 was to proscribe German 
and discourage every language but their own. ‘Their last move, at 
the close of 1897, has been to replace the names of German towns 
and districts with Hungarian ones, In Austria proper the language 
dispute raged principally in Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia, where the 
proportion of Germans to Czechs is approximately as two-fifths to 


three-fifths. Now of all the nationalities in the monarchy the - 


Germans are the least aggressive and the most amenable to reason. 
They have always rested the claims of their language on ita own 
merits, and have done nothing politically to support them. There 
was a time when they might have Germanised the Empire, but they 
allowed the opportunity to slip by unutilised. Fifty years ago the 
city of Prague contained 78,000 cultured Germans and only 50,000 
Czechs mostly illiterate. The former took no measures to perpetuate 
their supremacy, fondly regarding the actual condition of things as 
final ; the latter forged ancient literary monuments, “ arranged” the 
Census returns, and moved heaven and earth to oust the German 
tongue ont of Bohemia. Still the Germans felt sure of success. 

And appearances warranted the assumption. There was no Czech 
literature to speak of, no culture, no science extept the German. But 
the Slavs are a very gifted and enterprising race, ond steer straight for 
the end in view without worrying themselves over the ethics of ways 

-and means. ‘The discovery of the old German epic Die Nibelungen 
stimulated the Czechs to make a similar discovery in their own literature, 
and as nothing of the kind happened to exist, they invented one—the 
“ Konigenhofer” manuscript. This was ‘the foundation of the literary 
movement among the Slavs of Bohemia, who owe all that they have 
and much of what they are to the teaching and culture of the 
Germans, who, neglecting their own national interests, played the 
disinterested part of cosmopolitans, The Czechs never acknowledged 
the debt which even foreigners cannot feign to ignore. But the final 
break between the two nationalities occurred in 1848, when the 
Germans sacrificed everything for liberal ideas, while the Slavs identified 
themselves with the reaction. 

Since Austria first received a quasi-Constitutional government in 
the beginning of the sixties, the struggle between the two peoples 
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became more’ bitter and intense. The Czechs, allied with all the’ 


clerical, Conservative, and feudal factions, left nothing undone to drive 
Austria into Federalism, and to obtain the fulness of home rule as 
enjoyed in Hungary, with the concomitant right of life: and death over 
the Germans. During all those years, therefore, the Habsburg 
monarchy had to struggle with an internal disease which threatened 
to break it up into ita component parts. “The circumstances that 
many of the most uncompromising champions of Federalism were 
Germans who had become Orechs and Germans who without abjuoring 
their nationality supported the principles of feudalism and reaction, 
imported into the struggle an elemént of rancour and bitterness 
paralleled only by the hatred existing between Roman Catholics and 
Orangemen in the north of Ireland’ Home rule in Bohemia would 
mdan the denationalisation of the German element, which, when all 
has been said and done, will be found to have contributed more than 
the Ozechs, or even the Government to the prosperity of the country. 
The very first step taken would be the proscription of the German 
tongue throughout Bohemia, Yet this measure was conceded by 
Count Badeni as the first instalment of the price.which he promised 
.to pay for the Parliamentary supports of the Onechs. 

This question of languages is capable of being stated in a manner 
a8 misleading as any of the other problems which absorb the atten- 
tion and arouse the passions of the peoples of Austria. For instance, 
let us put it this way: In Bohemia, Moravia, and Austrian Silesia the 
Slav-speaking population is in a decided majority, the ratio of Slavs 
to Germans being as three-fifths to two-fifths. Instedd, however, of 
saking that their idiom should be made the sole ‘official medium 
throughout these three provinces, the Slava prefer the very moderate 


request that both languages’ should possess equal rights and both be’ 


official. This seems reasonable enough. - But a little further analysis 
shows us where the sting lies hidden. Let us suppose that in the 
north of Ireland’ the Celtic tongue was spoken and read by a con- 
siderable majority of the population, but that there remained large 
districts in which not a soul understood a word of any idiom except 
the Queen’s English. Let us imagine further that a Radical Govern- 
ment, without consulting Parliament, issued an Order in Council com- 
pelling every State official, every judge and magistrate not only in the 
province but in all Ireland to be prepared to express himself as fluently 
in Oeltic as in English. If, over and above all this, every capricious 
Galt who desired to cause trouble could, by issuing ® summons or & 
statement of claim in the Irish language, compel every Hinglish official 
in the exclusively English-speaking distriota to employ the Celtic tongue 
throughout'the entire case, and oblige even the judges of the Court 
of Appeal to do the same, when the pleadings came before them, how 
would such a decree be reoaived in the province of Ulster? More 


favourably than in the German districts’ of Bohemia ? Now this was , 
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exactly the scope of the celebrated Sprachenverordnungen which Count 
Badeni suddenly sprang upon the country last April. 

The Germans naturally refused to submit to it. They discerned 
its drift, foresaw its consequences and opposed its execution. The 
Czech tongue is spoken by only a few million persons in a circum- 
scribed province, and the most of these, though highly gifted by 
nature, are relatively uncultured. As a language, therefore, it offers 
no special attractions to any but the Oxechs. Jdany.of these learn 
German over and above, because with Ozech alone they can have no 
communications with the western world. Few Germans master the 
Czech tongue. It follows, therefore, that the execution of Count 
Badeni’s edict involves the dismissal of German amployés throughout 
the country and the nomination of Czechs in their stead. And this, 
despite the acknowledged fact that it is to German enterprise, labour, 
capital, and culture, that Bohemia has become the most flourishing 
province in the Austrian monarchy. 

Nor is that all. The demand for equality of the two languages is 
avowedly but the first step towards the abolition of German. This is 
perfectly understood by both parties in Bohemia. Hence their seal 
and perseverance, their bitterness and rancour. The Germans, who 
in this matter have invariably displayed a spirit of moderation border- 
ing on listleasneas and indifference, have ever been ready to agree 
to an arrangement which would limit the spheres of the two languages 
in accordance with the respective nationalities of the populetion. 
When Oount Taaffe was Prime Minister they entered into negotiations 
on the subject with the Parliamentary representatives of the Czechs, 
and came to an understanding which satisfied their rivals, the Govern- 
ment, and their own people. This settlement was signed in 1890 by 
the Parliamentary representatives of the Ozechs, was forthwith repu- 
diated by their constituents, and remained a deed letter ever since. 
And this breach of faith on the part of the Czechs is the reason why 
the Germans now refuse to take part in any new conferences. 
The Germans, on the other hand, when they had the means of 
Germanising cities and towns, never availed themsælves df their oppor- 
tunity. Thus, in 1856 Prague contained 78,000 Germans as against 
50,000 Oxechs, But they employed both languages impartially in all 
public and official documents, and in the street names put the Onech 
inscriptions before the German. To-day in that same city of Prague 
there is not one German citizen in the Town Council, and the German 
tongue is everywhere proscribed. The street names are all in Czech 
only, and private German firms have been systematically threatened and 
bullied into removing the German names over their shops, although 
they had given the Oech signboards the place of honour. In this 
way all the great German institutions have been gradually denation- 
alised by the Slavic element, whose patriotio fanaticism cannot be 
sufficitntly commended by those who see in such elementary outbursts 
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of passion the one saving virtue of nationalities, The university itself 
—the oldest German university extant—narrowly escaped the fate of 
the Town Council, and owed its preservation solely to the circumstance 
that the German professors had it split up into two, one remaining 
‘ German, the other exclusively Slav. It would be absurd to blame 
the Czechs for a line of action which ‘they regard as patriotic. So 
long as final success seems probable, they will doubtless continue 
their present plan of campaign, confident that, if it triumphs, they, 
will be rewarded by universal approval. If obviously condemned to 
failure, it is, of course, criminal. And this is really jhe important’ 
issue. 

The Germans are even now ready to acquiesce in a reasonable com- 
promise on the basis of a delimitation of the sphere of the two 
languages. Bohemia should, they hold, be divided into purely Czech, 
purely German, and mixed districts. In the first of these the 
Slavio idiom should prevail, in the second German, and in the last 
the two languages should have equal rights. The Czechs admit in 
theory the principle of equal rights, but interpret the word ‘ equal” 
in a sense very different from that which the Germans give it. Tous 
in England it matters little who triumphs, although the spectacle is 
intensely interesting on many grounds. But it is impossible to study 
the question on the spot without coming to the conclusion that, weak 
as Germans are numerically, no number of Sprachenverordnungen and 
no degree of Czech faneticism will or can compel them to renounce 
a birthright of which men like Goethe, Schiller, Kant, and Lessing 
were intensely and rightly proud. 

Count Badeni having obtained his Parliamentary majority by means 
of an edict the very legality of which eminent jurisconsulte deny, 
proceeded to the legislative task before him with a light heart. The 
time had come for the renewal of the Compromise, or Ausgleich, 
between Austria and Hungary for a further term of ten years, and it 
was imperative that it should be concluded by the Parliaments of both 
countries before the close of the year 1897. There were certain 
difficulties in the way which had cropped up for the first time since 
the Magyars had received autonomy, chief among which was the 
divergence of views on the subject of Hungary’s contribution to the 
common fand of the Empire. In 1867, when the resources of the | 
smaller of the two halves of the monarchy were entirely undeveloped, 
it had been arranged that Hungary should pay 31-4 per cent. of the 
expenses for the maintenance of a common army, common diplomacy, 
and finances, while Austria should contribute the remaining 68°6 per 
cent.. During the thirty years which have elapsed since then 
Hungary has made considerable progress in trade, industry, and 
agriculture, and her partner deemed it fair and just that her contribu- 
tion should be raised accordingly. The Hungarians demurred, on 
grounds which seem very reasonable to an outsider, but dgreed 
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to pay 33:2 per cent. instead of 31:4, basing these figures on a 
- calculation of the revenue derived from taxation in each half of the 
monarchy, whereas the Austrians urged that the proper basis should 
be the number of the population, and the fair share of Hungary 
43°14 per cent., addicg, however, that they would be satisfied with 
36 per cent. Conferences were held by the delegates on both sides, 
but no agreement was.come to. All parties in Austria were without 
exception in favour of increasing Hungary’s annual payment. It was 
in view of this spirit of the Imperial Parliament, and backed by his 
strong majority, that Count Badeni took to riding the high horse, and. 
declared with the hauteur of a Galician magnate: “I am the leader 
here. I mean to lead the Parliament.” It was an unfortunate saying, 
and it clung to its author through thick and thin, until the Parliament 
finally led him to the train which took him back to Galicia. It is 
needless here to recapitulate the story of Count Badeni’s brief 
Ministerial career, which -threw Austrian affairs into chaos, let loose 
the worst human paasions, and almost caused a revolution. The 
Germans, whose Parliementary conduct in opposition had ever been 
mid and yielding, suddenly became violent obstruotionists, and the 
Czechs, who had written “ democracy ” on their banner, enthusiastically 
supported——nay, called for—repressive measures which no Legislative 
Assembly could brook, while the Cabinet cheerfully steered straight 
for Federalism and dismemberment. There can be no doubt that the 
Opposition was guilty of systematically abusing Parliamentary forms 
and clogging the legislative machinery; but it is equally true that 
the only alternative was armed resistance, and the evil chosen was the 
lesser of the two. Now that the obnoxious tactics have proved guc- 
cessful, the entire population of Austria, with the sole exception of the 
Czecha, acknowledge their debt of gratitude to the obstructionista,* 
Seeing that he could not come to acceptable terms with the Hun- 
garian Government on the subject of the quota, and that the renewal 
of the Ausgleich for a further term of ten years was for the moment 
impossible, Oount Badeni brought in a Bill for the prolongation of the 
existing arrangement for one year. It was then that Dr. Lecher 
delivered his famous obstructionist speech, which not only lasted twelve 
hours, but was clear, closely reasoned, pertinent, and eloquent. Little 
progress could be’ made under these conditions, and all efforts to modify 
them led to scenes suggestive of Bedlam rather than an Imperial Parlia- 
ment, At last Count Badeni resolyed.to resort to the brutal methods 
which had stood him in good stead against the helpless Ruthenians of 
Galicia. He called in the police anù had the chief obstructionista re- 
moved by force, whereupon he discovered to his dismay that he would 
* It is abeurd for foreigners to wax indignant at German obstruction, or at Czech 
fanaticism. Final success will give a more sig pees nanis to one or other of these 
patriotic methods. The point of view of each porteoily intelligible. The insoluble 


mystery is the hurry yed by an Austrian Prime to proosed to the dis- 
membérment of the Empire. 
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have to eject the entire Opposition on the same grounds. This he 
probably would not have hesitated to do had not the Viennese meanwhile 
arisen in their thousands to make common cause with the Germans. 

Count Badeni, relying on the fancied omnipotence of Dr. Lueger, the- 
chief of the anti-Semites, who was sppposed to have the Viennese 
population “ in his pocket,” caused the crowds to be dispersed by force. 

But as Dr. Lueger’s popularity had suddenly vanished, this gentleman 
informed the Premier that he could no longer answer for the peace of 
the city, and the Oount’s last card was played. ‘How little this. 


.“ far-sighted ” statesman could see into the future is evident from the- 


following facts. On the eve of his fall (Saturday) he was received by 
the Emperor, and after the audience he assured his friends that his. 
position was stronger than ever before. On the following day he made 
a similar statement to Herr Abrahamowios, the Poliah Armenian who: 


had become President of the Parliament. That individual brought the | 
glad tidings to the Polish Olub at 11.80 a.m, yet two and a half 


hours later Count Badeni had ceased to be Prime Minister. 
This event, which was received with public and enthusiastic 


rejoicings throughout Austria, was a terrible blow to the Czech 
Parliamentary party, who found themselves in a less enviable. 


predicament than Esau of old, who, having sold his birthright, at ` 


least reodived his mess of pottage in full. They, on the contrary, » 


having bartered every principle, the sacredness of which they had been 
zealously preaching, for certain political concessions, discovered that they 
had received nothing in return for the sscrifice except the odium of 
apostasy and the disgrace of failure. It seemed probable that their 
constitpents would dismiss them as summarily as their predecessors 
had been dismissed after they had agreed to the language compromise- 


- with the Germans. And these apprehensions might have been realised: 


had nothing happened to distract the attention of the Ozech mob. 


Something, however, did ooour in the very nick of time, one might. ; 
gay providentially, were it not reprehensible: to tax Providence with A 


the misdeeds of self-seeking politicians. 
The populace of Prague attacked German and Jewish ashope, houses, 


factories, schools, and even a German hospital, breaking the windows, ” 


“ gutting” warehouses, destroying property which could not well be 
carried away, and burning what it was impossible conveniently to devas- 


“tate in any other manner. Many undeniable facts go to show that the- 


plan had been carefully prepared by persons whose intelligence was oon- 
siderably above that of the mere masses, and the attitude of the Mayor 
of Prague provoked and received the plaudits of the Qxech population. 
Martial law was proclaimed, trade ceased, industry was paralysed, and 


human lives were ruthlésaly sacrificed. This is not the place to- 


` describe in detail the.reign of terror in Prague from the day-on which 


the German hospital was brutally attacked down. to the moment of 


` the discovery of a smouldering bomb in the German theatre.” But 
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perhaps it may be useful to make one remark on the attitude of the 
various parties during that critical period. There is not a German, a 
Czech, or a Jew in that historic city or in Bohemia, who is not pre- 
pared to affirm that the conduct of the Socialists was absolutely irre- 
proachable and in every respect laudable. They themselves took no 
part whatever on either side, they employed all their moral influence 
to stop the reign of violence, and their organs in the press treated the 
question with judicial impartiality and in.a truly humane spirit. The 
cause of Socialism made enormous progress in consequence, their 
journals—which are. undoubtedly the fairest, most dispassionate, and 
most truthful in the Empire—gzained thousands of new supporters, 
and their ranks were swelled by the accession of new recruits com- 
posed of the pick of the population. 

Baron Gautech von Rothenthurn, the new Prime Minister, a man 
whose name is suggestive of no particular principles except that which 
is embodied in the saying Jy suis et j'y reste, might have easily 
become popular merely aa the successon of the obnoxious Pole who had 
preceded him. He was mainly remarkable for the rapidity with which 
he had obtained and the tenacity with which he had clung to office. 
He had been a member of the Cabinet of Count Taaffe; he was a 
friend of Count Badeni, who gave him a portfolio in his Ministry ; 
he had pleased the Liberals without displeasing the Clericals ;. and is 
remarkable physically for his fine figure, intellectually for his retentive 
memory, and politically for his rare dexterity. The immediate task 
he had before him, the oiling of the Parliamentary machine, was com- 
paratively easy. All parties were thoroughly tired of the disgraceful 
scenes which had been enacted while Count Badeni was “ leading ” the 
Legislative Assembly ; all except the Ozechs and Poles were delighted 
at the late Premier’s downfall; even the Ozechs themselves began to 
see that they had provoked a storm which might, hed it raged some- 
what longer, have made very short work of. their political aspirations, 
and a pacific spirit actuated all. , Baron Gautsch was expected to strike 
while the iron was hot, and at first appearances ssemed to justify the 
expectation. He made overtures to the Germans and the Czechs, and 

I have excellent grounds for affirming that he succeeded. His success 
‘was of course relative to the immediate task which he tackled, and, like 
it, temporary. He could have set the legislative machinery in move- 
ment, But ambition or a desire to try absolute government for a 
while moved him to abandon the temporary task and insist on 
smoothing away in a week all the difficulties which had accumulated 
for generations, and as this attempt failed miserably, he- prorogned 
Parliament and set about governing the Empire by means of edicts, 
The Compromise with Hungary was thus prolonged for a year. 

Baron Gautsch has apparently more hope of suoceeding in the pro- 
vincial Diets than in the Imperial Reichsrath, where the relative 
positidn and the aims and objects of the parties haye remained 
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unchanged. The Germana at first felt disposed to absent themselves 
from the-Bohemian Diet, and it was even possible that they might 
remove the seat of their historic university from Prague to some more 
German city. But, having discussed these matters at Eger and 
Leitmeritz, they resolved to stand their ground, and continue the 
combat to the bitter end. They are now attending the sittings of the 
Bohemian Diet, and this is a good sign in itself. Moreover, they are 
much less excited and in a much more conciliatory mood than at any 
time during Count Badeni’s tenure of power. But the’ Czechs are 
quite as unyielding as before. Their organ, Narodni Listy, went Bo 
far as to threaten the German members of the Diet, promising to 


have them “taught manners” in Prague, and their populace have | 


since attacked German students and German women. Both peoples 
are now boycotting each other in trade, industry, and social life, and 
_ civil war is smouldering throughout Bohemia. Moreover, it should 
not be forgotten that the Diet is a body which does not represent the 
people. It represents the nobility, the clergy, the owners of great 
landed estates and of large factories. Out of 244 members only sixty- 
nine are Germans, whereas the German population, being to the Czech 
as two-fifths to three-fifths, should possess at least ninety-eight repre- 
sentatives. But the main point is less to settle once for all the 
differences between two parties who are and will remain irreconcilable 
than to arrive at a temporary modus vivendi which would enable the 
‘Government to renew the Compromise with Hungary and celebrate 
the Jubilee of the Emperor, who will have reigned fifty years next 
December.. And, despite the warlike spirit of the Czechs, itis highly 
probable that the personal influence of Franz Josef will finally turn 
the scale-and hinder fnrther dangerous developments during the year. 
The Czechs, too, are beginning to grasp the fact that a complete victory 
might prove fo be but the prelude of a crushing and decisive defeat. 
Meanwhile the only victors in the struggls have been the Hungarians 


in general, and the Liberal Oabinet of Baron Banffy in particular. The i 


outburst of patriotic feeling provoked by the opposition of the two 
halves of the monarchy on the subject of the quota enabled the 
Hungarian Governmert to appropriate and realise a goodly portion of 
the programme of the National party, which clamoured for a loosening 
of the bonds that linked the two countries together. They have been 
to some extent relaxed already, and the process will be continued 
in case the customs treaty is not renewed by-May 1 next. These 
are triumphs such as no other,Hungarian Premiet had ever soored, 
nor are they the only satisfactory results of last year’s campaign. 
Baron Banffy has defeated, disorganised, and practically ruined ibe 
Kossuth party. 
In Hungary the Government of the day, whatever its component 
, is absolute master of the country. As a matter of fact, no 
party but the: Liberals has ever assumed the reins of power; btt if it 


{ 
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had, the character of the Parliamentary majority could and would, it ' 


js confidently asserted, be changed overnight. Parliamentary repré- 


sentation in Hungary is established on ẹ very narrow basis. 
The Opposition complains that out of 15,000,000 citizens only 
800,000 persons possess a theoretio right of recording their votes, and 
scarcely more than 400,000 are in a position to avail themselves of it. 
In other words, 8,000,000 have no political voice even in theory, and 
8,000,000 more have none in practice. This state of things, even 
if there be no exaggeration, is no concern of foreigners. The people 
themselves being satisfied’ with the electoral law, there is nothing 
more to be said on this score. But the Kossuth party have always 
been a very sharp thorn in the side of the Liberal Government. 
Genuine Hungarians and uncompromising: patriots, they invariably 
carried a considerable amount of public opinion with them which in 


. all cases it was difficult to ignore,.and in some dangerous to oppose. 


Now this barrier has been practically swept away, and Baron Banffy 
is the uncrowned king of Hungary. 

When the Bill prolonging the Compromise for a year was brought 
into Parliament, Count- Apponyi, the leader of one section of the 
Opposition, having received satisfactory assurances from the Hungarian 
Premier as to his action in certain future contingencies, announced that 
on patriotic grounds he would abstain from opposing the Government. 
In Hungary as in Austris there is a certain shadowy line beyond 
which most fractions of the Opposition never venture to go, lest they 
should offend the monarch and disqualify themselves for power. Thia 
fear was for many years the bane of the German Liberal Opposition 
in‘ the Reichsrath of Vienna, and it still continues to work wonders in 
Hungary. Naturally it is powerless to affect such groups as that of 
Kossuth, which advocate a complete separation from Austria. Conse- 


_ quently this party, unmoved by the undertaking given by the Premier, 


announced that it would imitate the policy of obstruction inaugurated 
in Vienna, with the object of hindering the Bill from passing before 
the close of the year 1897, and of compelling the Government to pro- 
long the Compromise by means of a decree, as in Austria, Now, a 
decree of this kind, although legal and provided for in Austria, is 
said to be unconstitutional in the other half of the monarchy, and the 
Government was anxious to avoid it. 

The Koasuth party, seeing iteelf ikid i in consequence- of the 
defection of all other oppositional groups, who would not i 
themselves for power, set about obstrnoting the Bill Baron Banffy 
looked calmly on and made no sign? The year was drawing rapidly 
to a close, and it became very doubtful whether the Bill would pass 
both Houses in time. Franz Kossuth and his friends, perceiving the 
tactioal blunder they had made and conscious of the disapproval of 
their partisans in the country, sought for a pretext to lay down their 
arms.» Bub Daron, Bandy onered. them: notie, ae to 
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repeat the assurances which hé had already given to Count Apponyi. 
He declined. At last, when it was still barely possible to hurry the 
Bill through both Houses, they allowed it to be understood that if 
he`would merely nod his head when asked the question, they would 
. cease to obstruct. But the Premier remained obstinate, time flew, 
and the Bill was not passed. Instead, however, of issuing the 
unconstitutional decree prolonging the Compromise with Austria, the 
Hungarian Government merely announced to the Austrian authorities 
that things would go on as before on the basis of reciprocity, and early’ 
in January brought in a Bill indemnifying the Government for any 
unusual measures which circumstances might render advisable in the 
national interesta, » At the same time they went on with the Provisional 
Bill, and finally carried it by a large majority. Thus the biters were 
bitten. Some influential members at once withdrew from the Kossuth 
party, which is now no longer a power in the country. The Hungarians 
alone, therefore, profited by the troubles in Austria ; and although they 
do not seriously intend, aa many suppose, to enter upon a customs war 
with the other half of the Empire, they will certainly ease the bonds 
that connect them with Austria still further, and gain their point in 
the matter of the quota and other pending questions. They are a 
practical people and thoroughly understand the advantages which 
union with Austria assures them, financially, politically, and com- 
‘mercially, and will not barter them for barren political victories, 

But the Bohemian or Czech difficulty remaizis, and although it may 
possibly be settled for a twelvemonth, it can neither be satisfactorily 
solyed nor wholly suppressed. The Czechs demand a kingdom. Were 
they to ask for less, their own constituente, whom they have educated 
by their prees, would disown and,.dismissthem. They can hardly regard 
the goal as unattainable, inasmuch as once they were actually in sight 
of it; the Prime Minister (Oount Hohenwart) in 1871 drafted a Bill ' 
conceding their demands with the Emperor's sanction, and a Parlia-. 
mentary majority was impatient to make it law. Now, for the second 
time, Count Badeni encouraged their hopes and gave them the first in- 
atalment of their demands. Under these circumstances they can scarcely’ 
be Toontent with less than the restoration of the kingdom of Bt. 
Wenoeslans. And if the Germans and they were united, Federalism 

-would be- promulgated this year, and Franz Josef crowned King of 
Bohemia at Prague. But the Germans will not and cannot support 
the demands of the Oxechs, by whom they would be immediately 
denationalised. 

And the opposition of the German element cannot, and dare not, be 
disregarded. The day on which Austria sacrifices her German subjects 
in Bohemia, and hands them over to the tender mercies of the Ozechs, 
will prove a dies nefas in Austrian history, for it will necessarily 
provoke the annexation of Bohemia by Germany. 

This is really the nerve of the matter, and the Ozechs have bared 
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and probed it. The Germans of Bohemia are the neighbours and 
friends of the Saxons and ‘Bavarians and the kith and kin of all the 
subjects of Kaiser Wilhelm, and the sympathy between them is 
- stronger than any statute law, more durable than any alliance. It is 
practically certain that any attempt to denationalise the Germans of 
Bohemia would raise such a storm of indignation, such a powerful 

‘impulse to help and rescue among all Germans of the Fatherland, that 
the Imperial Government could not, if it would, resist the current. This 
statement is borne out by the significant symptoms which the excesses 
in Prague called forth in Berlin, Munich, Leipzig, and other cities, 
where the students, the profeasors, and representatives of all classes of 

. the nation sent letters of sympathy or promises of assistance to the 
Germans of Bohemia. In the year 1871 Austria and her Emperor 
were Federalista, They agreed to the Bill conceding full autonomy to : 
the Czechs, and their intention was thwarted only by the Hungarians, 
whose own independence was but four years old at the time. Had it 
not been for Hungary's opposition, Frans Josef. would have been 
crowned King of Bohemia, and no foreign Power would have ventured 
to interfere. To-day Hungary is legs interested in the change so 
long as it affects only Austria proper than twenty-eight years ago. 
But since then Federalism has ceased to be merely a matter of Austria’s 
domestic concern ; it is become a-question of foreign policy, and despite 
the cordial friendship which subsists between the two Kaisers, it would 
render the annexation of Bohemia to the Fatherland a matter of 

- absolute necessity. 

This truth is now slowly dawning upon the minds of the far-seeing 
Ozechs. Some of them are gradually coming to understand that even 
the sanction of a Parliamentary majority coupled with that of the 
Emperor may not avail to obtain for them their soul’s desire; but the 
discovery irritates and embitters them, instead of rendering them more 

` moderate and yielding. A few days ago, during one of the sittings of. 
the Bohemian Diet,* a Czech Deputy named Breeznowaky called the 
German Deputies “ Prussian spies.” The reply was dignified: Herr 
Prade said that the Ozechs themselves did not believe that the 
Bohemian Germans were working in the cause of annexation. “ But,” 

j he added, “ we will always sing With pride the ‘ Watch on the Bhine.’” 
This little intermezzo cleared the air and revealed the issues. The 
Germans of Bohemia, with the exception of one political party, are 
contented to live as Austrians. They are the only subjects of the 
House of Habsburg who always and everywhere speak of themselves 
as Austvidns. Their loyalty has beén tried and not found wanting. 
But, in spite of all this, if they were called upon to-morrow to choose 
between denationaliaation and incorporation by Germany, every 
mother’s son of -them would enthusiastically declare for the latter 
alternative, and riak his life-to realise it. This is where the Czechs 
will Ënd themselves checkmated. 
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' It hardly needs pointing out that the German Government not only 
has no longing to possess Bohemia, bub would be very reluctant indeed 
to accept the province as a present. Germany possesses more than: 
sufficient Slavs of her own already, and more Catholics than she 
relishes. To add several millions more would be to open the door to 
very serious political embarrassments. The Roman Oatholio Centre 
would increase énormously in strength, and a Parliamentary party 
which decides political questions on grounds utterly foreign to politice 
is hateful to all Germans, ‘Yet, despite these difficulties, it is 
admitted on all hands in Germany that neither the people nor the 
Government could remain idle spectators’ of any attempt to Slavicise 
the Germans of Bohemia. Kaiser Frans Josef himself was and is a 
German monarch, and a true-hearted, straightforward, chivalrous man. 
And it is not to be doubted that knowing, as he.now must know, 
what the danger is which his German subjects apprehend, he will take 
good care that they shall never be exposed to it so long as he lives. =“ 

When he dies, the sole source of the centripetal force of the 
monarchy will disappear with him, and the question of Austria's 
existence will assume a very different aspect. . 

How, meanwhile, is temporary peace to be re-established in 

. Bohemia? How is the Parliamentary machine to be lubricated and 
set moving once more? l 

It can be done only in one of two ways. In the first place by the 
fusion of all German parties in the Imperial Parliaiment—Olericals, 
Nationalists, Conservatives, and tutti quanti. The number of Germans 
represented in that assembly is naturally very much greater than the 
number of Czechs, for the reason that there are Ozechs only in 
Bohemia, whereas there are Germans not only there, but in Upper 
and Lower Austria, Tyrol, &o. &., besides. If that junction could 
be acoomplished, the Poles would no longer be an indispensable factor 
in every governmental majority, and the Slavic ogre would lose much 
of its terrors. 
` Personally I am disposed to regard this solution as tali 
impossible. Olericala and Liberals, Feudalista and Socialista, Anti-, 
Semites and Jews, might stand side by side for onoe, in some great 
crisia, and defend the German language, literature and culture against 
the attacks of the Slave. But they never could and never would work 
together day after day in the Reichsrath in Vienna, The notion is 
chimerical. That suggestion may therefore be dismissed. . 

There is yet another possibility far more efficacious with’ reaults 
infinitely more durable than thé foregoing, and ita realisation depends. 
upon the Austrian Government itself. It is certainly a very radical 
suggestion, but it would have been accepted by Count Taaffe were he 

‘now living and in office. Briefly it is this: let the present old- 
fashioned system of Parliamentary representation be swept away, and 
let the Austrian peoples instead of a few privileged classes make their 
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voices heard in Parliament. ` This done, the future of the Empire is 
assured for as long a time‘and on as firm a basis as mortals can 
assure. it. The measure is undoubtedly difficult of realisation and 
drastic in ita effects; but the disease is desperate and the opportunity 
transient. Every party in the State will ory out against it and leave 
nothing undone to hinder it from becoming law; but the interests of 
the State are above those of the political paie which compose it. 
It will perhaps be urged that if this measure were adopted and 
successfully carried out, the result would be to fill the Imperial 
Parliament with Socialists who seek to subvert all law and order. 
„To this the reply is obvious In the first place the hypothesis is 
false. Austria is by no means Socialist. It is much leas so than 
Germany. This has been proved by the results af the late elections, 
which left such disinterested and noble-minded men as Dr. .Victor 
Adler and Herr Pernerstorfer without seats in Parliament. 

‘Moreover, the Socialists in Austria, whatever they may be else- 
where, are the moat peaceable, law-abiding, fair-minded party in the 
State, whose influence for good can hardly be over-eetimated. I who 
am certainly not a Socialist have arrived at this conviction after 
several years’ study of the activity of that party in: Austria, > More- 
over, my personal conviction is that the Clericals would really be the 
gainers by the change, and upon them the Austrian Government 
apparently believes it can confidently rely. What is absolutely 
certain, however, is this: from the day on which Austrian Members 
of Parliament ceased to represent the few and came as spokesmen of 
the masees, the conflict of rival nationalities and the struggle between 
Oentralists and Federalists would vanish as by the waving of a 
magicians wand. ‘henceforth economic questions would alone 
interest the Parliament, and everything possible, at this late hour of 
the day, would have been done to weld the warring peoples into a 
compact nation. If democratic Switzerland can exist and prosper 
despite ita heterogeneous elements, a democratic Arabek would have 
‘equal chanoes of success, 

This is the only conceivable issue out of the dangers and difficulties 
je which thé path of the dual Monarchy is actualy beset. And 
he only man who possesses the authority necessary to carry out this 
measure without serious opposition is the Emperor Franz Josef. If his 
old friend and adviser, Count Taaffe, were now alive the Bill would 
already be in process of realisation. True, Count Taaffe’s conviction 
was that a new electoral law on a broad democratic basis would reinforce 
the Clerical party, in whom the Goverfiment sees ita best friends. But 
whatever party might be expected to profit by it, the State would 
stand to win, and the war of nationalities, tongues, and People would 
soon become a thing of the past. 

N. E. TA 
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FROM THE NAVAL POINT OF VIEW. 
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DMIRALTY-BATTING is one of the safest and simplest of sports, 
and this fact being recognised, it is but natural, perhaps, that 
we should find it common. “To oritivise is easy,” as the proverb has 
it, and nothing is easier than to carp at details of ship construction, 
which on the face of them appear indefensible. Legion are the letters 
and articles from gentlemen with views on what our Navy should be, 
and on nothing do they write so plausibly as on the armament ques- 
tion. It is open to any one who possesses a “ Brassey” or a “ Naval 
Pocket-Book” to prove conclusively that our cruisers carry far less 
armament per ton than foreign vessels, that they are relatively deficient 
in protection, and posaibly in speed as well; nor isitin any way possible 
to controvert these figures, as figures. "And with the smattering of 
naval knowledge now prevailing, arguments so plausible as these have 
a widespread influence upon the public, gain undue credit, and effect 
mischief that is’ like enough some day to recoil upon the nation as a 
whole. In a democratic age no public service is safe from public 
interference if only the agitation be loud enough and long enough, 
nor is the example of the United States navy—a collection of warships | 
designed almost solely to tickle the popular imagination—likely to in! 
any way impede the descensus Averni. 

There are not wanting signs that, immovable as the Admiralty may 
appear, they are really affected bythe fide, and this affection is likely 
to increase rather than diminish, A case in point is the ‘“‘end-on 
fire” craze concerning which so much has been written during the 
last few years. The net result of this agitation is to be found in the 
eight cruisers of the Astra class, which were altered during or after 
completion to the extent of sponsoning four of their broadside guns, 
so that three pieces might fire right ahead or astern, instead of one 
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only, as formerly. This change is one that strikes the lay eye as 
entirely advantageous, but it is a very open cuestion whether the 
apparent improvement is not an actual deterioration. Projecting 
sponsons increase a ship’s tendency to roll, and to that extent destroy 
stability of gun platform; they are liable to affect disadvantageoualy 
a ship's speed through the extra resistance that they offer in a sea- - 
way; while the bow ones make some addition to the weight forward, 
and create an impediment in that way. Very many ships have been 
adversely reported upon by their captains as being too heavily weighted 
forward, and at the time when the Astreas were being altered, the 
dockyards were actually engaged upon removing sponsons for small 
‘guns from the bows of the Mersey and Arethusa classes of cruisers. 
It may be taken that the Admiralty added these sponsons to the 
Astras more or less against their own opinions, and purely in defer- 
ence to the popular clamour. 

The chief argument of the úautical Kleons was that a strong “ end- 
on fire” would be essential in a chase or flight, It never seems to 
have ocourred to any of them that all the probabilities are against a 
ship in chase being directly astern of the rmmawey, both by reason of 
the difficulty for the chase to get into such a position, and the fact 
that the overwhelming disaster of even a singls raking shell would 
force him to avoid it. Almost any vessel can, more or less, select ita own 
position, and the reason is past finding out why a captain should be 
assumed anxious to choose that in which, at the best, he could only 
bring the most limited number of his guns to bear, while the damage 
for every hit received would be quadrupled, and the safety from the 
smaller target offered actually less.* Even in the case of a ship (B) 
coming straight out of n port and meeting an enemy (A) right ahead, 
there is no reason why in B’s run home again the zhase should assume 
a directly end-on position. A could not be ascertained to be an enemy 
of superior strength at a greater distance than five miles at the most, 
and this, presuming both vessels to be steaming fast, means a time 
distance between them of much less than ten minutes. To turn, B 
must either make a wide circle, losing about 15 per cent. speed, or, 


- if turning sharply and in a small circle, the use of the engines for this 


turn reduces: his speed 80 or 40 per cent. In either case, A has time 
to come up and get all or most of his broadside to bear with a very 
alight alteration of course. 

It is possible that some other port of eafety may exist, in making 
for which, instead of the first port, B has A dire2tly astern, but the 
time lost will be such that A, being well in range, can afford to yaw 

* A shot is more likely to miss through error of elevation than direction .A 
ship broadside-on exposes not more than 70 feet beam upon which a shot can fall ; if 
end-on, she exposes trom 800 to 500 feat, acco: to her length A ahot that, had 


she been broadside-on, would have over her, would, if she were 
end-on, fall on the d aft or amidships. 
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and deliver a broadside that B must receive in the moat disadvanta- 
geous position possible. There is, therefore, every reason to assume 
that -B'a captain, being a man of. ordinary sanity, would run to the 
nearest harbour, shaping his course, so far as possible, so that he 

could exchange broadsides as he did so, every gun that he brought to 
-bear increasing the probability of a “lucky shot” stopping the 
chase. 


The crux of the whole E lise ie EE and, to a great extent, 
intangible -difference that there is between the theory and practice of 
naval warfare, and it is precisely this difference that the mass of 
“naval experts” fail to grasp. Nor are the mistakes made in the 


past by others of their kind any check upon those of to-day. The. ` 


Captatn was heavily masted in deference to “ naval experts ” of the 
period, despite the objection raised by her designer, and thes masts 
brought her to her doom; the Victoria embodied features that the 
“naval expert” called for, and these at least contributed to her 
Lose. f 


However, we may derive some consolation from the fact that even 
two hundred and fifty years ago the public critic of warship construction 
apparently existed; for Sir Walter Raleigh’s “ Observations ‘on the 
Navy and Sea Service ” would look to be in some sort an answer to 
him. And, though some of Sir Walters deductions have now lost 
their value, the most of them hold good to the present day, and in 
the spirit are still adhered- to by the British Admiralty. Sir Walter 
Raleigh was a man who saw only the practical side of his pro- 
fession, caring nothing at all for theoretical fancies ; and the six 
axioms for a good ship that he laid down are these: 


"a (1) First, that she be Pa built. 
9 3) Second]y, that she be swift. 
Thirdly, that she be stout-sided. 
kj 5} Fourthly, that she carry out her all weather. 
Fifthly, that she hull and try well, which we‘call a good sea ship. 
“ (6) Bixthly, that she stay well when bourding and turning on a wind is 
required.” 


` Axioms four and five are not things that show ‘on paper, but T 
are the requisites beyond all others for a modern battleship, Yet 


—— 


they are also “qualities which few warships other than British ones ` 


possess. This may seem a bold statement, but no one who saw the 
British Ohannel fleet steaming steadily at fourteen knota against 
wind and tide on the oocasion of the Crar’s trip across Uhannel, 
, and then saw the pick of the French navy, which, turning back 
with the Imperial yacht, could only continue the journey at an 
eight-knot speed, pitching and rolling wildly even as they did 
so, could doubt for an instant which was the fleet that ruled the 
waves. Had that meeting, instead of a‘ peaceful féte, been the ordeal 


e 
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of battle, it was clear beyond all doubt that in a very few minutes the 
English ships, with their steady ‘gun platforms, would have sunk every 
French vessel, and done it, too, with little or no loss to themselves. 
No question of courage, skill, or endurance would have entered; into 
the matter; “old White's ships” would have conquered solely by 
virtue of having been built for practical use. Yet the rolling, wallow- 
ing Frenchman is the type of ship for which our amateur critics 
ceaselesely cry; for the embodiment of such features as they demand 
could only produce vessels as bad or worse. 

It may be urged that the sea is not always so rough as on the 
occasion of the historical meeting in the Channel; that a fleet is not 
bound to go to gea in dirty weather; nor, indeed, is it if it be content 
to play a minor part. But they who would ghape the world’s destiny 
can never be mere fair-weather sailors in fair-weather abips. 

Professor Laughton has traced much of our success in the Great 
War to the superior hardihood of our crews against sea sickness. It 
would seem that in the naval warfare of to-morrow ships as well as 
their people will be tried by the sea; and there is no inuring of the 
vegzel as there may be of the man. 

The shout of the amateur critic resolves iteelf mostly into two 
cries,; one, the—ridiculous nonsense from a naval point of view— 
about ‘‘end-on fire,” the other the question of armament. Concerning 
the former enough has, perhaps, already been said. The latter requires 
a, more lengthy consideration; the side issues, involved are, more 
numerous, the charge against our ships more acutely demonstrable by 
statistics, and even naval opinions widely divergent. 

-The usual and common answer to the charge is that foreign ships 
carry lead ammunition and less coal. We are here entirely on ground 
that statistics cover. By way of reply to this, one of the critical 
gentry: recently tabulated the U.8.S. Brooklyn against a typical 
English veeeel, one of the Blake class, I think. By figures perfectly” 
accurate and fair he demonstrated'that the sole advantage of the 
English ship is in ammunition supply; in everything else she has a 
marked ‘inferiority. He credited the Brooklyn with fifty rounds per ` 
gun, remarking that it would take far fewer rounds than that to finish 
off the Britisher; in which case, of what use was the extra arhmuni- 

jion ? Anda remarkably sound argument it looked. 

But the question is, Would these fifty rounds per gun suffice? 
Thé action of the future is not likely to be fought at ranges where 
misses are improbable ; rather it will be fought at distances at which 
hita are unlikely. No range-finder frill give the speed of the enemy, : 
and at 8000 yards even, the getting home of a truly aimed ahot may 
depend entirely upon whether the hostile speed has been correctly 
guessed and allowed for; at 8000 yards a ship is a very‘small thing 
to aim at. But, supposing she is hit at all, what then? ' '` 


t 
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We employ in our navy fuses more sensitive than any other nation 
does; yet the Edgar, firing at a derelict merchantman recèntly, had 
to uge something like forty rounds per gun to sink her. There was '' 
no bad shooting such ås the excitement of action might produce ;- 
nearly every shot was a hit, but the shell went clean through and 
burst beyond, all their damage being the smali hole made by penetra- 
tion. Again, it took the Naniwa one hour to sink the Kowshing in 
1894, From these two instances it does not look as though sinking 
a ship is a particularly easy thing. And if so much difficulty attends 
the sinking of an unprotected ship, what will be the difficulties in 
sinking a vessel amply supplied with every flotation device that can 
be thought of, and the hostile gunners under fire themselves ? 

All this, however, gives only negative value to the Blake, exoept in 
ao far as she would be able to continue firing after the other ship had 
emptied her magazines; but, then, there is no sane reason why she 
and the Brogklyn should be compared. The fact is that all these 
comparisons between English and foreign warships are beside the 
point, because they are made on displacements. No English ship of 
9000 tons was ever intended, or, let ps hope, ever will be intended, to 
mest a foreigner of that weight. Our 9000-ton ship belongs to a 
class that other nations consider 6000 tons enough for, and we arm 
our 9000-tonners just as they arm their smaller ship. We allow the . 
extra weight for certain qualities that the foreigners do not consider 


- 


necessary—extra coal-oarrying- capacity, extra magazine room, extra, 
stability, and so forth. A very cursory examination of the tonnage 
and armaments of British and foreign ships should make this fact 
patent, For instanod, the armament of our 15,000-ton Majestic is 
about equal to that of the 12,000-ton French Massena, the 11,000-ton 
“Russian Poltava, or the United -States battleship Jowa, also of abont 
11,000 tons displacement, ‘The British ship has a alight superiority 
in defence, and her guns are leas crowded ; but the advantage under 
this head is not very marked, If we oonsider the new German 
ironclad, Kaiser Friedrich der Dritte, which also is of 11,000 tons 
displacement only, we find that she carries four 9-4 in., eighteen 6 in., 
and twelve 8'4 in. against the Hajestic's four 1% in, twelve 6 in., and 
sixteen .8 in, and her protection appears (on paper at any rate) quite 
equal to that of the Mayestic.* 

On the other hand, the new Japanese battleship, Shikishima is ` 
slightly larger than our Mayestic, while her armament is very little 
heavier. This means that, what, other nations can do on a 11,000-. 
ton displacement, we and the Japanese attempt only on half as much 
weight again. Admitting for the moment’ that the matter is 


* Hajestio . . 141in. Harvey steel on big guns; 9 in. on belt. 
maa Matt ii der Driti 10 in. eee 

odds are very great any gun at present afloat getting even 9 in., 
Harveyised armour, except at close range. 
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problematical—though it is not anything of the sort—-we have at 
least the consolation of being on. the safe side. 

There is, however, another view of the question, one that has 
hitherto been completely ignored by those who clamour for more guns 
to our ships. It might startle some of these gentlemen to know that, 
huge as the Majestic is, neither she nor any of her sisters have yet 
fired all their guns in one simultaneous broadside ; to put the matter 
bluntly, it has not been considered quite wise to do so. ‘The energy 
thus developed is sufficient to move the 15,000-tom ironolad six feet 
sideways through the water. 

Now, if the 15,000-ton Majestic is thus almost over-gunned, it needs 
no very vivid imagination to speculate as to what a broadside would 
mean to some of the 11,000-ton foreign wonders; it is not very 
strange that the theory should gain-ground that it would incontinently 

` capsize them. It ia, of course, extremely probable that no such rash 
thing as a broadside would be attempted ; then, and in that case, we 
come to the question—of what use are all their guna? If six can 
only be fired at the same rate as three in a larger ship, what earthly 
purpose is served by crowding those six into the vessel? They 
reduce her’seaworthineas, they expose men to umneceasary destruc- 
tion, they give the certain danger that if in the excitement of battle 
too many of them chance to be fired simultaneously irreparable damage 
will be done to the ship that carries them. In two minutes the 
Majestic could put, say, sixty shot into one antagonist from six of her 
6-inch guns,” the Katser Friedrich der Dritte from her broadside of 
nine could certainly not put more—very possibly she could not fire so 
many ; it’ is very clear that if she tried to exceed the amount she 
would not long remain in fighting condition. If it were demanded 
that our soldiers should carry each two rifles, there would be no more 
absurdity in the cry than there is in this agitation about the guns of 
our warships. The excess of guns can, indeed, be defended on the | 
\ grounds that half can be considered a reserve, but seeing what & 
superiority in fire means, it is to the last deste improbable that any 
captain would so utilise them. ` 
What applies to the battleship applies with still greater force to 
the more fragile cruiser. Yet it is about the armament of cruisers 
that our Admiralty have been most bitterly and continuously assailed, 
an agitation to which must be attributed the fact that the original 
armament of the new Hyacinth class has been changed from five 6-inch, 
six 4°7-inch to eleven 6-inch. Whether this is advantageous or 
otherwise remains to be seen; the extra weight of guns, gun mount- 
ings and ammunition will have to be paid for somehow. 
One of the most favourite cries is concerning the armament of our 


* Calculated at five shots This, of course, is not the greatest 
possible rapidity, but it is as be fired in battle, 
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Powerful and Terrible, cruisers of over 14,000 tons displacement, 
carrying two 9°2-inch and twelve 6-inch guns, against ‘the four 
8-inch, sixteen 6-inch, and six 4°7-inch of the Rossia, which has two 
thousand tons lesa displacement, and a stout armour, belt amidships 
where we have only a protective deck. The fact that the Rossia’s battery 
is absolutely unprotected against the smallest gun, while the Power/ul's, 
thanks to the 6-inch Harveyised oasemates in which the 6-inch 
quick-fire guns are carried, is impervious to anything from the Rossia 
exoept an 8-inch projectile—and not necessarily penetrable by that— 
is conveniently ignored. In this connection the views of the Rossia’s 
officers are of interest. In their opinion the ship is good for just fire 
minutes fighting; if in that brief space of time she faila to destroy 
the enemy, then—+there is no need to complete the picture. 

The terrible Rossia is, as a matter of fact, far more dangerous on 
paper than anywhere else; like many another foreign vessel, she hay 
more guns than she could in action find a use for. The disposition 
of guns is, moreover, apparently none of the best; quite recently at 
target practice she'split all her decks up from the strain of firing! 
She is not the first Russian warship that has come to grief this way— 
the loss,of the Gangoot appears to have been solely due to a like 
cause, for there were.no rooks anywhere near where she so mysteriously 
foundered after target practice. The Tehesme, in the Black Sea fleet, 
has not fired her guna at all for some while, for fear of a like result.* 
It would be interesting to know how many other warahipa are in a 
like predicament—far more probably than one hears about. 

‘If, however, the criticism of the Admiralty designs were mere 
talk, no one would be the worse for it, and the matter would -hardly 
be worth contraverting. But, unfortunately. as I have indicated in the 
course of this article, the matter is not mere talk. In these days 
of general interest in the Navy every one considers himself qualified 
to act the critic directly he can command a few statistics, and the 
number of those who can do this is steadily on the increase. Some 
years ago the monster gun so tickled the popular fancy that our 
Admiralty were driven to equip three ships with these white elephants ; 
to-day “ the amount of metal per ton of displacement that can be 
thrown in ten minutes” is becoming the Gospel. If the men who 
will have to-fight the ships raise their voices they soon go under before 
the cry that our naval officers are badly educated and know little 
concerning the theory of their profession: the statistician is omni- 
potent. Already he has forced the Admiralty to alter the armament 
of the Hyacinth clasa. Next we’may look to see 47-inch guns sub- 
stituted for the 12-pounders of the Dtadems, or the laying down of 

* This over-gunning is not, however, o fault oz all Russian battleships. The 
Doenadsat Apostolof, of 8000 tons, four 12-in. and four 6-in. guns, has an armament, 


more or less, such as we should give. But the weight of armour carried is far in 
excess of what we should have attempted. 
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a servile copy of the absurd Rossia. The Canopus class have been 
designed to satisfy a popular fad on the matter of speed; to satisfy 
another fad the foremost and aftermoat guns on their main decks 
have been sponsonéd—a thing that will not go to improve their sea- 
worthiness, They carry two or more 6-inch guns in exoess on what on 
our usual scale of armament to displacement they should carry. Yet 
the conditions of sea warfare are practically identical now with what 
they were at the end of 1893, when the Mayestic was designed. The 
resisting power of armour may be a little greater; but nothing else 
has changed ; the end-on fighting position is just as equivocal now as 
then. In the consideration of the designs for the Majestic everything 
now embodied in the Canopus must have been considered, and the 
Majestic is a fighting-machine with which her officers are supremely 
content, nor do I think any of them would be anxious to turn over 
to the Candpus. 

There is, then, food for reflection in the changes that have been 
effected in our battleship designs. In this particular instance- the 
difference may not be very great; but the vital question is—where 
will this sort of thing end; and what sort of Navy shall we have if 
the movement gathers momentum? ‘The Admiralty appear to have 
had the inch forced out of them : how long now before the ell will be 
demanded? And what then? 

Fren. T. Jane.” 
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friend of Flaubert arid Tourgenieff, of the de Goncourts and 
de Maupassant, Alphonse Daudet survived all his contemporaries 
in literature save only Zola. He was but fifty-seven at his death, yet 
‘even in his lifetime he had come to be numbered with a past genera- 
tion of writer. Literary ideals in Parie are swift in their growth, 
still awifter in their decay. Daudet knew nothing of symbolism or 
of mysticism; he never wrote a single psychological page. Thus he 
belongs unmistakably to the middle, and not to the close, of our 
century. By his natural gifte lie might have identified himeelf either 
with realism or with romanticism, for he combined to an unusual extent 
a keen imaginative sense with a remarkable power of observation. 
And as a matter of fact he has frequently been claimed as an adherent 
by the exponents of both these rival schools of thought. In reality 
Daudet belonged to no definite school of fiction. - Nor has he left any 
disciples. He was subtle blend of the Provençal and the Parisian, 
and the main characteristios of his writing could neither be taught 
nor acquired. Of himself Daudet used to speak as an improvisator, 
a troubadour. He was endowed ss a birthright with the Provençal 
gift of song, and although the author of “ Les Prunes” and “Led 
Amoureuses” wrote few verses after his twentieth year, it is hie 
lyrical gift that permeates his prose with much of its undeniable 
In his youth a dreamer and a post, and a passionate lover of all 
is beautiful in life, he became in, later years more and more absorbed 
in the study of human existence amid the hideous accessories and the 
demoralising influences of a great city. The naturalist movement 
laid its spell upon him as upon most of his contemporaries, and for 
a time he deliberately drilled his vagrant fancies to the tedious repro- 
duction of aspects of life with which his essential nature was entirely 
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out of harmony. -Yet in spite of this lamentable misconception of his 
art, he remained to the end of his life a true Meridional, with all the 
vivacity, the bonhomie, the irrepreasible optimism of, the sunny 
southern temperament. 

In a nature so volatile as that of Daudet, it is not easy to analyse 
clearly the component parts, nor of writing s0 various a8 of that of the 
“Lettres de mon Moulin” and—let us say—‘ Les Rois en Exil” 
to indicate the permanent characteristics. Contrasts lie generally more 
on the surface than points of contact. But taking Daudet’s work as 
a whole, I am inclined to say that his greatest gift was his gift of 
pleasing, of all literary qualities at once the most impalpable and the 
most real. At hia beat he was so charming a writer that he almost 
became a great one. The most sordid subjects are invested by him 
with a certain grace; the most unworthy character depicted by his 
pen retains an irresistible claim upon our affections. With the 
uncritical world Daudet enjoyed a popularity to which neither a 
Flaubert nor a Balzac has ever attained. His novels ran quickly 
through dozens’ of editions; wealth came as the final seal to his 
triumph. And yet it would not be fair to say that he did not wholly 
deserve the European suoceas tha the enjoyed. Although the result 
may haye'been unequal, Daudet was at all times a diligent and 
conscientious writer, giving of his best, and not—consciously at least 
——playing to the gallery. In his early garret days in Paris, with 
starvation held barely at arm’s length, he persistently refused to earn . 
an easy competence by prostituting his pen to boulevard journalism, 
nor would he ever risk’ deterioration in the literary form of the 
«Contes that de Villemeasant gladly accepted for the Agaro by 
recklessly multiplying their production. The charm reflected in his 
works lay in the man himself, and earned for him a host of friends and 
an unclouded domestic life—it lay in his open, sunny, inconsequent, 
southern nature, with his quick sympathies, his irony at once forcible 
and delicate, his ready tears. It lay in the spontaneousness of his talent, 
in his Provencal gift of improvisation. One seems to feel, at least in his 
earlier work, that he wrote from the very necessities of his nature, as the 

Nie sings, unencumbered by theories concerning his art or by doctri- 
naire views on methods of composition, And it lay, too, in what was 
| an essential characteristic of hia nature, his rapid. alternation. of mood. 
“Take even the slightest of' his “ Contes,” ‘‘ la Chèvre de M. Seguin ” 
‘or “Les Vieux” in the “Lettres de mon Moulin,” or any of his 
sketches of the Franco-Prussian War. Within a few pages he is in 
turn sad, gay, sentimental, ironical, pathetic, and one mood glides 
into the next without jar or friction, And so he seldom wearies his 
readers, their attention is always kept on the alert; one reads with a 
constant pleasing sense of the unexpected in thought or phrase. 
Daudet all through his life was an attractive personality, and the 
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popularity of his books was inextricably bound up with himself. His 
very appearance accorded with the popular ideal of a Bohemian genius. 
His well-out features, his large liquid eyes, his black hair falling in 
looge locks over his forehead, locks which not even the official request 
of the Duc de Morny could induce him to ont, rendered -him a 
conspicuously interesting figure. His life-size portrait by Oarridre, 
the refined, melancholy face gazing out of a brown mist, was one of 
the sensations of the Ohamp de Mars Firhibition some five years ago. 
Daudet was always the spoilt child of fortune. The miseries of his 
childhood passed lightly over his genial nature, and his early struggles 
in Paris, if acute, were at least of short duration, for the young poet 
was only in his twenty-first year when de Morny, acting at the request 
of the Empress, offered him a post in one of the Ministerial offices. 
From that time his livelihood was' assured, and his verses, his good 
looks, and an Empress’s patronage quickly laid the sgundataee of his 
thirty years’ succésaful career as a novelist. 

. Judged simply as a charming and successful writer of “ Contes,” 
Daudet deserves all the praise that has been bestowed upon him ; 
probably no writer of our day has given more pleasure to a greater 
number of people; but if he is to be compared with the great 
creative novelists of the century-—with Tolstoi, or even with Tour- 
genieff, with Balzac, or with Fleubert—it becomes at once apparent 
that he stands on an infinitely lower plane. The mere suggestion 
of such comparison would be ludicrous were it not that the novelist 
himself in later life came to regard his vocation as a delineation of 

`“ mœurs Parisiennes ” with so much solemnity, and that the outside 
world is apt to judge of a man’s merit purely by the measure of his 
success. To many estimable persons the fact that “Tartarin de 
Tarascon” has sold by the hundred thousand, whereas the “ Education 
Sentimentale” has never attained to popular recognition at all, 
appears as an irrefragable proof that the former is the greater book 
of thetwo. Daudet’s limitations were the inevitable outcome of his 
qualities. Al his work is on the surface, He sees all the colour, 


none of the mystery of life. He never once penetrates to its hidden , 
meanings. Take his pathos, perhaps with the ordinary public the; 


most popular of all his attributes. Jt is the pathos of a facile: 
emotional temperament quickly stirred to sorrow by those obyiond 
calamities in life which appeal to even the least imaginative of on- 
lookers. To Daudet his pathos was true and real, and it was 
invariably expressed with a charming i ingenuousness ; bat it would be 
idle to pretend what he ever penetrated to—indeed, that he was 
conscious of—the intimate tragedy of life. A facile brilliancy of 
style is hardly compatible with a divining sense of “le dessous des 
choses.” If the eye is attracted and retained by external features, 
it stands to reason that it cannot also pierce beneath the surface. 
\ $ . 
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Daudet excelled in conveying impressions with extraordinary vividness. 
He belonged to the “ plein air” school of impressionists. He loved 
garish colours and startling contrasts and hard sunshine, He was 
content to paint what he saw, without troubling himself as to its , 
possible hidden significance. Readers of “Numa Roumestan ” wilb 
remember the opening chapter describing the great public fête in the 
amphithestre at Aps, Numa himself the central figure on the plat- 
form. Daudet was in his element in such a scene. : The. dust, the 
glare, the crowd, the noisy enthusiasm of his eleva Provençaux 
are reproduced with an almost passionate enthusiasm. He is carried 
away by what he himself termed ‘“‘lenflure méridionale,” of which 
he was not ashamed to own that he had his share, 
. Daudet lives entirely in the present. His subjects are all chosen 
from contemporary French life. There is no trace in his writing of 
classic culture, or even, of s general acquaintance with the literature 
of his own or of any other country. He relies for his material entirely 
upon his.eyes. He notes what he sees and he constructs his novels 
from the stores he has accumulated. The result is to give a curiously 
scattered, detached impression of life seen entirely from the outside.: 
All his characters are constructed on the same principle. Their outer- 
characteristics, their appearance, their attitudes, their gestures are 


painted with vivid realism; every personage has his distinguishing. 
trait; we are shown their actions at certain momenta in their lives ; we 


are familiar with their talk, their colloquialisms, their patois ; but of 
their hidden life, of the motives which impel their conduct, of their 
spiritual consciousness we know literally nothing. The marvellous. 
growth of the human soul swayed this way and that by intangible 
ever—contending influences is as a closed book to Daudet. Having 
conceived his characters under a certain aspect, he presents them under 
the same aspect to the end of the chapter. M. Jules Lemaître some- 
where describes them as de véridiqnes e’ vivantes marioneties, and the 
phrase has always remained in my mind as a peculiarly happy one.’ 
They are animated dolls of which M. Daudet himself pulls the strings. 
Yet, strange to say, it is by his characters that our author has become 
ost famous. Bompard, Delobele, Tartarin haye been for years 
usshould names in France, and form part of the literary stook-in- 
e of every journalist.. The fact is a testimony to Daudet’s gift for 
izing the predominant external trait in a man’s character, and 
placing it in so vivid a light that the most obtuse reader cannot fail 
to carry away the desired impression. In other words, Daudet was a 
‘caricaturist, not. a character-painter,*and Tartarin de Tarascon, the 
most notorious of his creations, was the most obvious caricature of 
them all. To have introduced the infinite gradations of light and 
shade that go to make up a real human portrait; would, in his case, 
have bean merely to blur his outline, and deprive his work of what 
VOln LXT, . N 
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has proved to be ita most effective claim on popular admiration. But 
it is surely needless to point ont how woefaolly his novels suffer as 
works of art from this very elementary method of procedure. „As _ 
Daudet has never conceived his characters as a harmonions whole, with: 
their external visible sotions as the inevitable outcome of hidden 
spiritual influencés, so he has found it impossible to maintain a due 
harmony in their conduct at such times as he presents them before 
the reader. We ask ourselves why Le Nabab should allow himself to 
be so easily befooled by the financiers of the Caisse Territoriale when 
he had made an immense fortune mainly by his own courage and 
cunning, or why little patient Desirée Delobelle after years of self-. 
sacrificing toil should make a foolish attempt to drown herself, Wo 
should like to understand why the stolid hard-headed Astier Réhu,’ 
‘after facing with fortitude his public exposure before the Academy, 
should have fels impelled -to commit suicids owing to the venomous 
attack made upon him in private by his wife, with whom for years he. 
‘hed lived in virtual estrangement, or why Queen Frédérique, so digni- 
. Zed in her downfall, should suddenly have so forgotten herself as to 
-strike her husband’s valet in the face. I do not suggest that these 
. -evident inconsistencies are contrary.to all human possibility—our daily ' 
life ia made up of inconsistencies—but surely in a novel the hidden. 
. causes contributing to the unexpected should at least be indicated. 
Daudet leaves it to the peace to supply the missing links at his 
- discretion. 
Alphonse Daudet’s writings divide themselves naturally into two 
- categories : in the first we have the Provengal and autobiographical 
-Seried, consisting of the majority of his short stories, “ Jack,” “Le, 
Petit Chose,” and the “ Tartarin” volumes; and in the second the 
~ mosurs Parisiennes,” starting with “ Froment Jeune ot Risler Awa 4 
(1874), and pasing through “Le Nabsb,” “Les Rois en Exil,” 
“Numa Roumestan,” and “ Sapho ” up to “ L'Immortel” (1889). I 
should like to prophesy that if Daudet be read at all in the future, it 
will be for the sake of the earlier Provençal stories, and not for the 
novels on Parisian life by which mainly he made his fortune. In < 
Provence he was at home; his natural gifts had full play; the very 
mistral had an invigorating effect upon him. To the end of his lif 
he turned lovingly to “nôtre bean Midi où lon chante, où P 
danse, le Midi du vent, du soldil, du mirage, de tout ce qui poétise et 
' élargit la vie.” And ag a young man, as often as it was possible, het 
would tear himsélf away from Paris, and revel for a few weeks in the 
society of Mistral, and the little’ band af Provençal poeta who sur- 
rounded him. At such times he was like a Highlander treading once 
again his native heather, and everything he wrote in the mental 
‘ exhilaration produced by. a sense of his native air still fresh upon him’ - 
Boems to me to ee an infectious Bei Bet to a found in his 
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other works. It is only in his “ Oontes,” first published in the 
Figaro, and subsequently collected under the titles of “ Lettres de 
mon Moulin,” “Femmes d'Artistes,” ‘Contes du Lundi,” &o., that 
the real unspoilt Daudet is to be found. One asks oneself ‘in despair 
how the author of “La Mule du Pape” or “ Le Roman du Ohaperon 


_ Bouge” could ever have forced himself to write with infinite drudgery~ 


a ined 


“ Les Rois en Exil” or “Ie Nabab.” Daudet, as much as any of 
his contemporaries, set the fashion for the short story, and within 
their slender limits, these early fruits of his boyish fancy are perfect 
in form. Full of an exquisite sensibility, a quaintness of conception, 
their greatest charm is still their absolute spontaneousness. They are 
the facile creation of a gay and sympathetic imagination, constructed 
from the slightest materials. Sometimes there is no pretence at a 
story or incident, the author simply paints a picture which stands out 
in luminous colours, as in “ Les Vieux,” a glimpse of an old married 
couple waited on by two little orphans in blue, or in “ Las'Deux . | 
Auberges,” the one silent and deserted, the other crowded and noisy. 
Occasionally he may be- trivial, but he is never banal, never common- 
place, and the little stories seem to retain a perennial freshness of 
sentiment. i : 

In the later “Contes ” the imagination is leas vagrant, and the author 
has drawn more freely upon his personal experiences. Many of his 
stories deal with Algiers, where Dandet spent a winter for the sake 
of his health, and where his passion for Southern colouring received 
a strong impetus, and many are suggested by the events of the 
Hranco-German War. Even here the quaintly humorous note is not’ 
altogether wanting, as, in the frivolous little tale of “Les Petits 
Patés”; but the stories, written as they were for a daily paper, 
come to reflect more and more the melancholy feelings of ‘the 
time. Dandet had already learnt the value of pathos in fiction. 
“Te Petit Ohose” triumphed by its tears,and even to-day, in 
spite of ita somewhat morbid sentimentality and the obvious ama- 
teurishness in the treatment—it was the first long book on which 
Daudet had embarked—it is still possible to read with pleasure all 
the early chapters, the ®atve recital of the woes -that befell the 
poor little post as pion in a French college. There is’ a grow- 
ing tendency to dwell on the sad and ignoble side of. human life, ` 
yet, ‘happily, he can never see life wholly on poir. Take the little 
‘sketch’ of “ Arthur,” the drunken husband who squanders his money. 
and beats his wife on Saturday nights, Zola and his imitators would 
have seen nothing beyond the brutal fact, and would have depicted 
wife and children permanently abrutis by hunger and ill-treatment. 


` Daudet, on the contrary, realised that to even the most aqualid home 


there come momenta of peace and relaxation, and so he Adds a half-’ 
comic, half-pathetic scene of the drunkard on Sunday afterncon sing- 
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ing sentimental songs on the baloony for the entertainment of admiring 
. neighbours and his relenting wife. Jt seems to mea cherewereuc 
example of his attitude towards his art, 

Daudet’s friendship with Zola and his temporary adherence to the 
principles inculcated by the Médan school exercised the most fatal 
results on his artistic career. Endowed by nature with a charming 
talent for improvising gracefal fancies, the novelist came to persuade . 
himself that his vocation in art lay in the laborious reproduction of 
life in its most material features. And so he launched into his long 
series of “mœurs Parisiennes,” in each of which’ a certain phase of 
Parisian life, the one more repulsive than the other, is elaborately and 
scrupulously portrayed. In his later life there was nothing he was 
more proud of than his endleas note-booke—the bricks and mortar , 
with which his literary palaces were to be built. It became a mania 
with him to accumulate descriptions, thoughts, anecdotes, names, 
with a view to fature production, It was his boast that his characters 
were all taken from life and were studied ~ sur le vif,” and were in 
no sense the creation of his own imagination. It is difficult to con- 
ceive of a more lamentable misconception. Dandet deliberately did 
his utmost to smother his natural optimistic temperament beneath the | 
dead weight of realistic pessimism. He crowded his pages with 
rogues and vagabonds, with fortune-hunters and intrigantes. The 
hideous corruption lying close behind a brilliant civilisation, ` the 
secret vices of the great, the unblushitig rapacity of the poor, the 
effrontery of all in the ruthless struggle for wealth and power, be- 
came to him absorbing subjecta of study. It is in “ Le Nabab,” and 
its immediate successor ‘ Les Rois en Exil,” that the evil bfienta of 
this unfortunate development are to be seén in their most destructive 
form. Even at the time’ the success of these volumes was mainly a 
succès de scandale, and to-day it is difficult to conceive of any one 
reading them for pleasure. Properly speaking, neither is a novel at 
all; neither has any unity of interest or of action. They are chapters, 
bien documentés, of Parisian social history of the day. Esch oon- 
sista of a series of descriptive passages, of pictures crowded with . 
characters and overladen with detail, of incidents strung together by | 
the very slightest connecting thread. 

In Tourgenieff’s recently translated correspondence there is a ! 
remark referring to the publication of “ Le Nabab.” “I think,” the 
Russian novelist writes to a friend, “I shall make up my mind to 
write him a truthful letter.” And then, on second thoughts, remem- 
bering how sensitive his brother-rfovelist was to adverse criticism, he 
adds: “ Perhaps, after all, I shall do nothing of the kind.” It is not 
difficult to imagine the line of criticism that the creator of ‘! Lisa” 
would have adopted towards his friend, whom he so clearly saw to be 
launched on a disastrous track.. I am fully aware that there are’ 
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pages of description in these volumes which fags called forth the 
enthusiastic admiration of distinguished French critica by their oon- 
scientious exactitude, their convincing truth. Daudet has been at 
great pains to hunt up curious and little-known developments of 
Paris life—euch as the Agence Tom Lévis; the house ‘in which 
Elysée Mérant had lived for eighteen years the church of the 
Franciscan fathers, and has painted them with elaborate and even 
startling vraisemblance. But these lengthy descriptions have, as a 
rule, the very alenderest connection with the main story, and by their 
number and prolixity they become intolerably wearisome. 

Their very vividness and accuracy are productive of a sense of 
disproportion; as much emphasis is given to the most insignificant 
detail as to the central figure. Everything is placed in the forefront 
of the picture, in the full glare of the light. There is no appreciation 
of values, no fading away into the distance, no gradation of tone. 
In the end the- rapid succeæion of one impression after another 
fatigues the eye as it is fatigued by a revolving kaleidoscope, And 
when all is said, the fundamental question arises whether the subject 
has beer the least worthy of treatment. The private vices of dethroned 
monarchs, the mass of avarice and corruption that seethes ronnd the 
successful parvenu—-why need we pry into one or the other? They 
have no real bearing oh the problems of human life. They do not 
touch any of the fondamental chords of the human heart. At best 
they are but the accidental and abnormal product of an artificial 
Society. Even “ Sapho,” with all ita faulta, can claim a far stronger 
justification for its existence. In it Dandet describes a certain phase 
in the relations between man and woman which must haye had its 
counterpart in every age. But for the two volumes we have been 
examining if is difficult to find any justification. ` The characters 
are almost uniformly sordid and ‘despicable; it is only here and 
there—in the affection of Le Nabab for his aged mother, or in the 
relations of Queen Frédérique to her afflicted little son—that we can 
„gain a glimpse of the Daudet who wrote “ Lettres de mon Moulin.” 
Over all the rest the curse of so-called realism lies heavily. 

It is pleasant to remember that this was only a phase in the 

` novelist’s career. A great deal of the evil influence had been flung 
off a couple of years later when Daudet published “ Numa Roume- 
stan.” Here he is back again in his natural element, for the book though 
‘nominally belonging to the “‘ mœurs Parisiennes ” series, deals almost 
“exclusively with his beloved Midi. „And of all Dandet’s more ambi- 
„tious efforts it is in my opinion the only novel that can still be read 
with real enjoyment, In a sense ‘‘ Numa” is the complement to 
“Tartarin”; the one is the caricature, the other the reality. , Of 
Tartarin what dan be said that has not been said a hundred times? - 
It Was written in the exuberance of the novelist’s youth, but it appeals 
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to men of every age. It has been the source of genuine merriment 
to hundreds of thousands of readers. ‘For myself I must confess that 
literary caricature has as a rule no attraction, and “ Tartarin sur les 
Alpes” I have never yet been able to accomplish. But the “ Aventures 
Prodigienses,” in spite of a strong previous prejudice against it, 
Vanquished me by ita irresistible verve, and by the delightful air of 
conviction which invests the absurd: story with all the importance of 
- a historical narrative. The broad farce is relieved by’ many touches 
of delicate irony, and by-charming first impressions of the semi- 
tropical Algerian scenery which made so vivid an impression on the 
young traveller. Like a true Provençal, Daudet is himself carried 
away by the irresistible tendency of his brain towards exaggeration. 
As the story advances he trades more and more recklessly on.the 
gullibility of his readers, piling up marvel upon marvel until at length 
` the culminating point is reached, when the irrepressible camel pursues 
the train that conveys the hero from Marseilles home to Tarascon, 
and shares in the welcome at the station. “ Une noble béte,” saya Tartarin 
calmly. “EUe mavu tusr tous mes lions.” 
Having thus delivered his soul over “ Tartarin,” Daudet was able 
to peint a real sober picture of the Meridional in “Numa Roumestan.” 
“ L'Homme du Midi,” he remarks in the “ Aventures Prodigieuses,” 
“ne ment pss, il se trompe. I ne dit pas toujours 'la vérjté mais il 
oroit la dire. Son mensonge à lui ce nest pas du mensonge, c'est 
‘ane espèce de mirage.” “Numa Roumestan ” seems to have been 
‘written in illustration of the aphorism, and certainly Daudet has 
'neyer come #0 close to real character-drawing as in his deacription 
of the “grand Méridional,” his talents and his weaknesses, his easy 
good-nature, his colossal egotism, his utter untrustworthineas. Hè, 
has a thorough grip of his subject, and he enters into it with all the 
verve and zest of his earlier manner. For many years Numa was 
accepted as a kindly caricature of Gambetta. In reality Daudet was 
déliberately painting an unkind portrait of himself with his little 
weaknesses enlarged into vices, and his own marriage, which was so 
conspicuous s success, turned to failure. For there can be no doubt ' 
that Rosalie with her serious well-balanced northern temperament and 
her admirable virtues is none other than Mme, Daudet, who kept a 
‘restraining hand on her husband’s prodigalities, and changed the gay 
casual’ Bohemian into the hard-working père de famille. It is no 
doubt because the story of Numa came home to him so closely that 
he-has been able to invest it with a human interest far above that of 
his other books, The problem of the fusion of North and South, 
which lies at the root of so many of the apparent inconsistencies in 
the French character, was strongly exemplified in his own household, 
‘and to the novelist it naturally suggested much interesting speculation. 
‘Mme, Daudet was .a woman of unusual culture, and herself’ a, com» 
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petent critic to whose judgment her husband constantly referred. 
That his marriage was a singularly happy one is the testimony of all 
their friends. But it eeems to me a question whether the life of a 
prosperous bourgeots which, thanks in a great measure to his wife’s 
admirable supervision, the novelist was enabled to lead, served the 
higher interests of his art—whether it might not have prospered better 
in a garret of the Quartier Latin, or better still, in some Provençal 
village, and whether ell the. cireamstances of his marriage ‘did not 
interpose a barrier between him and that Provengal life from which 
he drew all his best inspiration. The tendency of the whole mtteu 
in which his later life was spent was to place the novelist’s work on too 
high a plane and to urge him into methods of composition quite foreign 
to his natural bent, with the inevitable result of a great loss in spon- 
taneity and grace, his two most- valuable qualities. And in this tendency 
I cannot but feel that Mme. Dacdet had her share of responsibility. 
Something of all this may have lain at the back of the novelist’s 
mind when after twenty years of married life he wrote his “Numa. 
Roumestan,” holding the balance ás between man and wife with a 
scrupulous care throughout the story. Yet it is clear that at heart 
the sympathies of the author are all with his florid hero, and his ill- 
doings, if unsparingly chronicled, are. treated ‘with a lightness of' 
touch which is in thorough keepjng with the theme. i 
During the last ten or twelve years of his life Daudet wrote little.. 
The chronio pain of an incurable disease which rendered all exertion 
irksome fully explains this decline in literary activity. But his name 
was kept prominently before the public by the great controversy con- 
cerning his attitude towards the Academy, a controversy the echoes of 
which lingered around his death-bed. To Englishmen the whole 
quarrel savours somewhat of a storm in a tea-cup, but for the average 
Frenchman before whose eyes the Academy looms in majestic propor- 
tions, the publication of “ L’Immortel” became an event of almost 
| national importance, Whether Daudet’s attitude waa the result of . 
mere petulant caprice or of definite conviction, he certainly allowed 
„his natural bonhomie to forsake him when he held up to grotesque - 
ridicule the petty weaknesses of forty estimable citizens, “ L’Im- 
mortel ” is written throughout in a'very “ méchant ” mood, and apart” 
from the special circumstances of its production, it has already become 
very tedious reading. The prejudice is too obvious, the sarcasm ‘too 
unmeasured, and the whole assumption on which the main attack is 
bassd—ie, the possibility of a scholar in Astier Réhn’s position being 
the dupe of a whole series of- historical forgeries—is in the highest 
degree improbable. From the literary standpoint ‘‘ L’Immortel” is 
a failure, as novels with too obvious a purpose. are apt to be. But 
in the end it is probable that Daudet’s reputation was enhanced by 
his revolt against national conventionality, for the Academy could 
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have given him nothing that he did'not already enjoy, and his refusal 


to seat himself among the Immortals adorned him, in the eyes at 


least of foreigners, with a certain halo of disinterestedness, not, I 
fear, altogether merited. ` 3 

. A year or two before his death Daudet, broke silence with “La 
Petite Paroisse” It was almost like listening to the voice of some 
previous generation, and the book was received with a certain 
reverent curiosity. It cannot be said to have added to the author's 
reputation, The story is long, rather confused, deficient in clearness 
of outline. Yet it is interesting as indicating a definite rupture with 
the naturalist school, accompanied by a widened appreciation , of 
‘human life, a more -charitable interpretation of human motive. 
Lydie Fénigan, thô heroine, is an attempt at a psychological study 
—not very suocesafnl in ita results, -for it is equally difficult to 
understand why she eloped with the little prince, and why she came 
back to her husband. That the attempt should have bean made 
seems to show that malgré lui Daudet had become infected with 
some of the new literary ideals that had grown up around him. And 
the book indicates further an acquiescence, if nothing more, in that 
revival of religious belief whioh, in one form or another, has been one 
of the distinctive notes of French literature during the last few years. 
The instinctive optimism of his youth has crystallised into a benevolent 
philosophy of life, and a merely superficial agnosticism has faded away 
before a dawning sense of the mystery of life. 

To-day Alphonse Dandet is dead, and on all sides an attempt is 
being made to analyse his life’s work, to sift the wheat from the chaff, 
‘and to measure out praise and blame with historic impartiality. I find it 
difficult to explain why I cannot take leave of him without a sense of 
sadness and failure. Daudet was brilliantly successful; he was one 
of the most popular novelists of his day; he made a large fortune ; 
he could afford at the last to despise the Academy. For the majority 
of men such a career means everything that the world can give; for 
others it is perfectly compatible with failure—failure in all that 


makes for permanent fame. And it is just here that Daudet has | 


failed.. I cannot rid myself of the impreesion that he ought to have ' 


written far better books than he did, something at least, apart from 
“Tartarin de Tarascon,” which might have survived into the coming 
century. But he never penetrated beyond the trivialities of- life. 
Yet it is more than probable that the higher estimate of his natura] 
powers is based’on a misconception, and the sense of disappointment 
may merely be due to the fact that the judgment of maturer years 
cannot endorse the uncritical admiration of youth. It is always 
baffling to be brought face to face with the objects of an early 
veneration, ; } 
‘Virarnta M. Opawrorp. 
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HE action of Germany at Kisochao has at least the one advantage 

, that it has compelled the British Government and the British 
public to concentrate their attention on the problem in the Far East, 
When we owe thanks to him least of all men, some recognition for 
providing that timely and salutary impulse is due to the Emperor 
William, our arch-opponent on the Continent, where he is credited, 
perhaps not figuratively, with concluding all his political corre- 
spondence in the wordg of Oato: +‘ Huno addio, Carthaginem esse |, 
delendam.” l ; i 
` The occupation of some portion of Chinese territory by Germany 
should not have surprised any one. Ite occurrence was clearly fore- 
seen, and in diplomatio circles the only marvel was that the stroke 
should be so long deferred. Russia repaid herself for wreating Lisou- ` 
tung from Japan in 1895 with the Manchurian railway and the Secret 
Treaty. France was rewarded in the southern provinoea. ~Germany 
alone had received nothing for her share in the work of that Triple 
Alliance. Was it conceivable that the Germans would remain empty- 
' handed ? » No; the delay was due to the practical consideration as to 
what it would be best to seize, and not to any noble desire to import 
generosity into the Imperial policy. The choice was not easy, and the 
firpness of England on one point rendered it more difficult, Germany l 
wanted the island of Ohusan ; but England holds the reversion to that - 
island, and our rights there, despité Imperial blandishmenta, remain 
intact. Germany had consequently to look elsewhere, and, strange 
as it may appear, the choice of possible naval stations on the extensive 
‘coast of Ohina is limited. The best inlets are already Treaty porta, 
and, as the sequel shows, Germany did not want a Treaty port. The 
search resulted in the selection of Kiaochao, a natural harbour of con- 
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siderable capacity, the merits of which had been attested by Russian ` 
naval authorities. But Kiadchao had been reserved to Russia by the 
Moscow Secret Treaty, the existence of which is now openly admitted 
in Peking, although the formal text is said to be in some pomts . 
different from the draft published in Ohina. What could Germany 
offer Russia in return for the waiving of her rights over Kiaochao, 
while she extracted its cession from the cowed and incapable 
Peking Governmént? The answer could not be easier—a renewal 
of that alliance which in 1895 deprived Japan’ of much of the fruit 
‘of the Treaty of Shimohoseki; while France, lost to her sense of 
dignity and independence, could always be relied on to follow the beck. 
of the Ozar. 

But for what purpose and against whom, it may be asked, has it 
been deemed necessary or desirable to revive that Triple Alliance 
which saved Jiaontong in 1895? Undoubtedly for the further 
curbing of Japan, whose naval and military growth at the eastern 

_ extremity of the empire figures like a nightmare in the smbitious 
dreams of Russian statesmen. Germany has no’ special cause of- 
enmity with Japan, but she wants a port on the Chinese coast as s. 
means of tapping some part of that wealth, commercial and mineral, 
with which the Chinese Empire is alleged to teem. She desires that 

- avenue of trade for its own value, but ‘still more as a compensation 
for the failure of Eastern Africa, and as an incentive to national sup- ` 
port for the navy. - Germany secures in Kiaochao what she has been 
seeking, and, in return for her moral support against Japan, Russia 
” stands aside and permits her to acquire a place that ahe had coveted 
herself, and theoretically acquired. Why, it may be said, should 
they have done this? Ruéaian statesmen are practical. They realised 
„that, when they came down to Port Arthur, there was a risk of 
Eingland’s seizing Kiaochao, a probably superior naval station to Port 
Arthur, and they.have provided against ‘that risk by allowing it to 
pass into the friendly hands of Germany, well knowing that Ruso- 
German relations must be arranged on the Niemen, and not on the 
Peiho. But these statements represent only the negative side of the 
question. There is no room to doubt that Russia saw that the: | 
moment had arrived for atriking further effective blow against Japan 
before her fleet ghould receive the various important additions from 
English and other shipyards on order, and that it was this perception 
which made her so ready to stand aside and promote the personal views 
of the German Emperor. Ruæig does not want, and is not ready for, 

_ war in the Far Kast; but she feels the need of a great pacific triumph 
over Japan similar to-that attained in 1895. For this the co-operation 
of Germany and France was necessary. The former has now been 
assured ; the latter was always certain. 

Tho immediate canses of Russian unrest in this quarter. are the 
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‘continued presence of Japanese troops and ships at Wei-Hai-Wei, and 
“the discovery that Port Arthur is not from a physical point of view 
the most perfect naval station at the entrance of the Gulf of Pechili. - 
The fear lest Kiaochso should fall into `a rival’s hands was one reason 
for permitting Germany to soquire it, but the most powerful 
argument of all was that in this ‘way alone could Germany’s , 
co-operation be secured in the meditated humiliation of Japan by & 
summary notice on the part of the three Powers to quit Wei-Hai-Wei. 
Rusaia, whatever she would like, knows she cannot have everything ; 
‘ahe has therefore resigned Kiaochao, while taking Port Arthur herself 
and insuring, ag she hapes and believes she has done, the speedy 
evacuation of Wei-Hai-Wei by Japan. The strengthening.of the 
German fleet by a good ship like the Katsrin Augusta and the two 
yeesela under: Prince Henry’s orders,’a similar increase of the 
French fleet, the addition of the fine Russian cruiser Rossia to the. 
exceptionally numerous Russian squadron at Port Arthur, provided, 
as was thought, the means of enforcing on Japan the will of 
the three Powers before whom she had to retreat three years ago- 
The triumph was to be echieved' without hostilities. Japan, in face 
of an overwhelmingly superior naval force, would have had no choice 
gave to submit, 

Sach were the calculations made at St Peteraburg and Berlin, and 
no one can say yet that they will not be proved correct. -In them it 
is true that the possibility of decisive action by Great Britain was 
somewhat summarily brushed aside. This ‘country had remained 
indifferent to so much, she had shown: such a complete: inability to 

_ grasp the opportunities that remained to her while Russia was 
marking out the destiny of China, and the ties of family connections 
with the ruling houses of Russia and Germany have so fettered the 
freedom of this country’s political action, that there was valid ground 
for the two Hmperors deeming it safe to assume that England would 
do nothing when Japan was dalled upon to conclude her stay st 
Wei-Hai-Wei. But while they assumed it they have also taken stepe ` 
to provide against the contrary. In the skilful and gradual manner 

| described they have reinforced their fleeta without throwing dqwn an 
| absolute defiance to us, so that they will possess a superiority over the 
joint British and Japansee squadrons, This ultimatum, when 
delivered, can only be met by us ab the hasard, not only of war, but 

-of & momentary naval defeat. Germany does not desire the matter to 
reach that supremely critical phase, It is wished and believed at 
Berlin that when Great Britain sees the ‘pieces on the board against 
“her in the Yellow Sea she will knuckle under and advise Japan to 
‘acoept the inevitable and ‘evacuate. Wei-Hai-Wei. Over and above 
this it is possible that the Emperor wished to provide Europe with 
‘ant object-lesson that, England on the sea was not equal to three 
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Powers combined, and that what was true to-day in the China seas 
might at some future date be true in the Channel. The discomfiture 
of Japan and the further humiliation of England are the direct 
objecta to be attained by the revival of the former Triple Alliance in 
the Far Hast. , But the game is to be won by finesse and moral 
. force rather than by recourse to-violence. 

The German Emperor is credited with having made duding the last 
year many attempts to eætabliah batter relations with this country; but 
. in this, as in other matters, his erratic ‘procedure has tended to defeat 
his own object. From this country, which after all opened China to 
the world, and never seized an advantage that she did not show hər- 
Self willing to share with every other nation, he could have relied on 
moral support and sympathy in exacting from the Chinese full repara- 
tion for the outrages on German missionaries. If Germany also 
claimed her right to found a place of trade there could be no possible 
objection on our patt, provided that the concession of the Chinese 
Government was to be enjoyed equally by all the Treaty Powers. 
Kiaochao, or for that matter Port Arthur, as the same rule applies to 
it, might be made a northern Hong Kong with the German or the 
Russian flag waving’ over it; but as an integral part of Chinese 
territory, for at neither pisos ‘has China surrendered her sovereign. 
_ rights, the treaties in force at-all the ports should be in force there. 

The German Emperor has adopted a’ course with which we bave no 
Sympathy, and in which we will have no part. His idea of Kiaochao 
-is a naval port and arsenal—a base for offensive operations in trade 
and in war. He must be judged by the acts he sanctions, and not by 
those soothing expressions with which he would lull us into a sense of 
security or apathy. They may pass current in family circles, but they 
can be allowed no weight in the councils of State. The personal 
essurance that the closing years of a long reign shall not be disturbed 
by an Anglo-German conflict may prove dearly procured if that period 
is used to secure for Germany the positions, alliances, and naval superi- 
ority that will give her nine points of the game. The violence of the 
speech at Kiel, when Germany was told to stike with her mailed 


fist that decrepit China which was under the sgis of his dear brother ` 
of Russia, had to be toned down by Psince Henry’s visit to’ 


Osborne, and by his frantio attempt during that mysterious journey to 
London to deliver a personal message to the Prince of Wales, which 
the latter’s tact appears to have baffled. While, on the one hand, the 
German Emperor in these august circles is posing as the best friend 


of this country, his public acts fre thoee of hostility, every day becoming - 


amore clear-and more confident. In the Far East he has placed him- 
self at the service of Russia, in the belief that his influence here can 
divert attention from the real schemes of the pair until they have 
passed into the region of facta, and that with the co-operation of the 
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Czar he may suoceed in arraying against us for the purposes of the 
moment a superior naval force to our own. , 

There is a marked difference between the causes of Rusaia’s policy 
and that of Germany in the Far Hast.” In the one cage we recognise 
the legitimate development of a policy as old as our own, in the other 
we see the result of an intolerable interference in a situation that 
Germany does not understand, that owing to her want of comprehen- 
sion she must aggravate, and from which she will never derive the 
advantage that she has promised herself. For German professors to 
tell us, who have borne the heat of the struggle for seventy years, who 
for the better part of three centuries have had our stations at Canton, 
Amoy, and Chusan—holding the door of Chinese exclusiveness ajar for 
the benefit of Europe and civilisation—thgt they know a better way of 
settling this question, is an intolerable presamption and impertinence ; 
for German merchants to seek the benefit of what we have achieved, 
and not merely to seek it, but to convert it into a monopoly, is not 
merely an impertinence, but something that the British people will 
never allow. The German ruler and the German Press talk to England 
at one moment in the language of threate, at another with what they 
consider the cold reasoning of Germany’s indispensability to England. 

The sooner they are disillusioned the better. We want none of 
their subtle schemes. If they are our friends in the Far East let them 
follow our lead there, and not make themselves the tools of Russia. 
If they are the willing tools of Russia, let them abide the result, ang _ 
not sit on the fence to see how the British lion is going to turn. In 
Russia we recognise and respect a powerful antagonist. The game 
will be finally played out between her and us. We wish for no 
vacillating or tricky friends to secure for us a momentary advantage, 
and when the crisis comes to leave us in the lurch. : 

The German Emperor wishes to pose as the arbiter of Europe's 
destiny; he thinks he can array Europe against England more 
ffectually than Napoleon ever did. With a man holding such views, 
umined by the wisdom of @od’a anointed, as he conceives, there 
uld be no durable understanding—+to think of a Hohenzollern with 

royal pedigree of less than two centuries advancing such preten- 
ions would have shocked the least modest of the present Emperor's 
rs—and, such being the case, it is safer to base all our calou- « 
lations on his hostility. In this matter the Prince of Wales has 
faithfully reflected English sentiment. He is entitled to the credit 
of having seen through the German rulers sentimente from a very 
early period of his reign, and to have firmly refused to be any party 
to the condonation of the Emperor William’s offences, not merely 
against good breeding, but against the dignity and majesty of his 
own country. When the Prince of Wales is pursued even to his private _ 
box in a theatre, so that he may have to listen to the Imperial explana- 
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tion that Sraggadocio at Kiel does not signify a Belahaszar’s warning 
for England, it is high time for the German ruler to take a lesson in 
manners ss well as in the arcana of Far Eastern politios. 

Germany has acquired Kiaochao, and whether the objects of the 
Russo- German ‘understanding are attained or not, she will stay there. 
This moral demonstration for Japan’s expulsion from Wei-Hai-Wei 
may prove & damp squib, but Germany retains her price. The ulti- 
mate isews of both matters rests in the hands of the British Government. 
Tf it stands firm and proves superior to the crippling tendency of Oourt 
influences, all will be well. Japan will not be humbled; equal righta 
will be obtained for all at Kiaochao and Port Arthur, and the influence 
of the British Government at Peking will be restored. Already the 
principle put forward by this country as the common right of every 
European and American in China has disconcerted the aggressive 
Powers. They imagined that England would follow their lead, and 
commit the grave error of appropriating some part of Chinese territory 
as a material set-off to the places they had either seized or contem- 
plated səizing. Had we done so, we should have played their game 
and lent our sanction and assistance to the work of cutting up Ohina. 
Jnstead of participating in the operation of grab which Russia and. 
Germany have commenced, and which France is free fo follow, we 
have laid down thoroughly correct and just principles, and it only. 
remains for us to adhere to them with firmness and good temper to 
secure such a diplomatic triumph as will effectually rehabilitate our 
name in the Far Hast. There is, however, one thing of pressing 
necessizy in order to invest’ our moral action with the apparent force 
required to give it effect under any circumstances, and that is the 
increas» of our fleet in Ohinese waters by the despatch of either a 
flying squadron or of fast steaming and heavily armed cruisers. Those 
of the -Diadem clasa, if any are ready for sea, would be specially useful, | 
as many naval authorities have donbta as to whether the Powerful, on, 
which so much of our confidence in. Chinese waters has now to depend, 
is quite the tower of strength assuméd,. through her armament havin 
een made subsidiary to her coal capacity. But, apart from tha 
question, there is obvious need for a naval reinforcement to our flag i 
the Far East. It is gratifying to see England and Japan co-operatin 
on thse seas, but the maintenance of our rights and of the un 
able position we have taken up for ‘the preservation of the common’ 
right of nations requires that the British squadron should not be 
dependent on Japan for its ability, to cope with any antegonista, 
At the same time that the admission is made that the British 
Government has been very wise not to fall into the trap set for it of 
making an annexation on its own account by way of reply to what 
has cccurred at Kiaochao and Port Arthur, it is impossible to overlook 
the fact that, by a prompt measure of that nature twelve months ago, 
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it might have averted the very troubles which have arisen. The 
Lobanow-Yamagata convention at Moscow—the twin-brother of the 
secret treaty signed by Li Hung Ohapg—was a clear infraction of 
the spirit ‘of the promise given by Russia when we were foolishly 
induced to evacuate Port Hamilton in 1887. The moment we became 
officially acquainted with the existence of that instrament we should 
have reocoupied Port Hamilton. It is desirable to remember that 
that little group is pdrt of Corea, and not of Ohina, and that,-con- 
sequently, this reocoupation of a place we held for two years, and 
only evacuated under a promise that has evaporated like so many, 
other similar promises, could not have been tàrmed driving another 
nail into Ohina’s coffin, The advantage of this simple and justifiable 
step, had it been taken, would have been that it would have served as 
a deterrent and.a warning. It would have shown Russia and other 
Powers that Great Britain was resolved to uphold her rights and her 
position in the Yellow Sea,.and thus compelled them'to take us very 
seriously into their calcnlations. 

As we did fot use Port Hamilton as a deterrent, we eannot be 
surprised at Russia concluding that she might go some steps farther 
‘in her inroads into China and Corea without much risk of bringing ug 
into the field. Hence the.dismissal of Mr. McLeavy Brown, and the 
plot to expel Japan ‘from Wei-Hai-Wei, of which the first moves are 
the advance of Germany to Kiaochao'and of Ruia to Port Arthur. 
in face of that situation, the regcoupation of Port Hamilton would 
have been an obviously inadequate measure, Port Hamilton has its 
uses and advantages, but for the immediate present Wei-Hai-Wei in 
the possession of the Japanese is the most commanding strategic 
position along the coast, and in the event of hostilities it would be 
available for us. Nothing, also, could be more striking and effective - 
than the action taken by the English admiral at Port Arthur, whish 
ap to this moment seems to have passed without comment.. So far 
as is known of the details, it appears that he. first sent the sloop 
Daphas into the inner harbour at Port Arthur to search for torpedoés, 
that the Ruasians thereupon threatened to fire upon her, and that when 
she had, notwithstanding this threat, completed her examination the 
cruisers  Trmmortalies and Iphigenia, with, two torpedo-boats, followed 
on the course she indicated, and took up their position in the inner 

` harbour in the midst of the far superior Russian squadron. ‘There 
they remain; the practical embodiment of that principle of equal rights 
for all-which we have asserted at Peking, and which we must equally 
maintain at St. Petersburg and Berlir. l 
` The maintenance of the sanctity-of treaties, and of the indefeasible 
right all the Treaty. Powers possess in the unrestricted application of 
the most-favoured-nation clause is a safe diplomatio card, but it alone 
will not aa the execution of eee for the. a eee 
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Japanese from Wei-Hai-Wei. If we permit Russia and Germany, 
with France in their train, to work their will on Japan in this matter, 
the correctness of our diplomacy and the soundness of our principles 
will never ‘avail to save our reputation or to procure for us the cordial 
alliance of Japan. The- great risk of the hour is that we may 
not possess on the spot the adeqnate naval force to meet all eventu- 
alities.' A predominant British naval force in Ohinese waters will 
signify a peaceful solution of the difficulty, but delay in acquiring it 
will embolden the aggressive Powers’ to proceed to extreme lengths, 
and when we have acquired it the advantage may be secured too late. 
' While these questions prees for an answer we may profitably take 
a glance at Ohina, which pome would have us regard as the subject 
already placed on the dissecting-table. No one who examines the 
question, however cursorily, can-entertain any doubt that this view is, 
to say the least, very precipitate. Even the loss of Manchuria would 
not reduce China to such a hopeless and helpless position, and it may 
also be suggested to those who declare that the possessions of the Sick 
Man of the Far East can be parcelled opt in indifference to his interesta 
and supplications, that the cutting-up of a dead elephant is not so 
easy as carving a hare. It is unfortunate for Ohina, no doubt, that 
her capital, the seat of the ruling dynasty and of the Government, 
should be situated in the least important and the most vulnerable 
part of the State. As General Gordon pointed out in 1880, this is 
the crucial defect in the body politic of Ohina, and everything that 
has since happened has made the defect worse and more fatal in ita 
consequences. If the Chinese Government at present existing were 
` capable of a great effort, the dynasty itself might be saved by a prompt 
removal of the seat of Government to Nanking or Hankow. But it 
is Utopian to expect a vigorous decision from an invertebrate organiam 
such as is alone to be found in the Forbidden City at Peking, and 


therefore the best hope for China seema to lie in the direction of , 


regarding the existing réyims as doomed and moribund, 


Still, it might be worth while for the British Government, in | 


contrast with Germany’s mailed fist and Russia’s doses of soporifics, to 


impress upon intelligent Ohinese Ministers like Ohang-Yin-Huan-—— ; 


whose predilections, contrary to what has been stated, are nob Russian— 
the prudence of seining the first lull in the situation to transfer the 
seat of authority to a safer place than Peking. But if it is beyond 
the bounds of reason or of hope to expect any resolute decision from 
the Chinese now in power, there is at least one department of the 
' Government on the removal of which we are fully entitled to insist 
without further delay. I refer to the Imperial Maritime Customs, the 


department so long and so ably presided over by Sir Robert Hart. 


To that department Britiah trade contributes considerably more than 
three-fourths of the revenue, for, in addition to the external commerce, 


i 


it levies the likin or inland tax on Indian opium. There are the ` 
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strongest reasons for crediting the assertion that Russia has cast her - 
eye on the control of this department, and that she wishes a Russian 
official to be Sir Robert Harts successor. Were she allowed ‘to 
execute such`a purpose in even a veiled form, 1 a-far graver injury would 
have been inflicted.on our position in Ohina than by even the unfettered 
retention of Port Arthur. To that step we might in the last resort 
find an effective answer in the Sir James Hall group and the Saddle 
Islands, as well as at Port Hamilton; but for the passing of Ohina’s 
cash and only certain revenue under the control of Russia there would 
be no remedy. The peril can only be finally averted by the early 
removal of this particular department of the Ohinese Government to 
Shanghai, where, as a matter of faot, it was domiciled during the first 
ten years of its existence. There is: the more justification for this 
step because the Maritime Oustoms are now, practically speaking, 
hypotheoated in their totality to the foreign bondholders, who would 
rejoice ab the arrangement that placed their security above the risks 
_ of what seems only too likely to occur in Ohina, 

Without assuming the approaching collapse of the Manchu dynasty 
to be inevitable, we should thus have provided against one of its 
gravest consequences, and not for our own exclusive benefit, But at 
the samé time there is no harm in pointing out that Ohina is not 
dead yet. The conspicnous want of patriotism, among the many 
admirable qualities of. her people, the rotten condition of her adminis- 
tration, the complete inability of her rulers to grasp the fact that not 
a day should have been lost after the Yalu in instituting reforms, 
whereas three years | have been wasted, these preclude a sanguine view 
being held of Ching’s future as an- independent State. But, on the 
other hand, the real China, the China of the Yangtae Valley, of the 
strip of thickly peopled provinces from Shanghai to Hankow, and 
from Hankow to Szchuan, has not been touched, There lies the 
' wealth and the true source of strength in Ohina ` This region con- 
stitutes the kernel of China, and the barren plains af Shantung and 
Peohili are in opmparison but the hpak. If China is to be galvanised 
into fresh life, the impulse will be discovered in this region among 
the three hundred millions that furnish the bulk of China’s population, 
\ and perhaps even now thers may be passing through ‘these teeming 
millions thesentiment that the hour has arrived tosupersede an adminis- 
tration that cannot fulfil the simplest duties of a Government. Only 
must it be hoped that, before the situation is complicated by internal 
rebellion on thè part of either great Vioeroys or the-secret societies, 
we shall have done what we can toe make the Oustoms Department 
, Secure, and to prevent the coercion of Japan. If the Manchu 
dynasty cannot save itself there is no need for us to undertake the 
task, and the fall of the dynasty might indeed prove the means of 
China’s being able to work out her own salvation. 
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p must be evident to any fairly observant Londoner that the 
County Council Election to be held on the 8rd of next March 
must have far-reaching effecta upon the municipal government of the 
metropolis. How profoundly it is intended to affect the future position 
of the London Gounty Council has been stated, with his usual vigour 
and pungency, by the Prime Minister himself. It is true that the 
candour of his attack alarmed the timid electioneerers of the Moderate 
party, and his speech was promptly followed by a disclaimer by the 
secretary af. one of the Moderate electioneering organisations, mis. 
called the “ Municipal” Society. But, I am inclined to think, no one 
can disclaim a Prime Minister who enjoys the confidence of his party 
but the Prime Minister himself, and the reassurance of the energetic 
secretary appears inadequate. It is true that other leading Ministers 
. spoke subsequently i in more guarded terms, but they still confirmed 
what many previous eventa had indicated, that there is a deliberate 


intention to ‘effect a revolution in the Municipal Government of the . 


metropolis, To those who have closely followed the course of 
Moderate policy Lord Salisbury’s speech was no surprise. It was 
- merely the first lightming-flaah of a storm that had been long gathering; 
. the mere expression of the hatred felt for a reforming Council by the 
more reactionary of his followers. Any time these last’ seven years 
- language of equal comminstary vigour was to be heard from the lips 

of the extremer Tory members of the House of Commons, from those 
who represent or support the widely influential intereat of the water 
monopoly, from the directors of tramway companies, from those who 
seek to preserve the City Corporation in its present unreformed and 
anomalous condition, and from a predominant section of the Moderate 
party on the Council itself. It was because there are Moderate 
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Conncillora who sought election three years ago, not for the purpose 
of strengthening the body of which they are members or furthering its 
work, but with the undisguised object of reducing ita influence; it 
was because at every crisis this section has dom:nated the policy of 
the Moderate party, and overborne the wiser counsels of those who, 
from muncipal experience, are inclined to more reasonable views, that 
the Prime Minister was encouraged to appeal to the Moderate party 
to send a majority to the Council, which should induce it to perform 
a sort of “ happy despatch.” 
Lord Salisbury laid down the following main propositions : 


1. That London is a victim of “ megalomania,” being ten or 
twelve times too big to be “ one municipality,’ and that it should 
be “ an aggregate of municipalities.” 

2. That what it has is a “little Parliamert,” which “is not 
what you (ie, the Moderate audience) want.” (Prolonged 
applause greeted this remark.) With a characteristic sneer at 
“the inestimable blessings of representative institutions” the 
Prime Minister declared that one Parliament is enough. 

3. That the Councillors are “ to a great extent men who give 
themselves wholly up to this matter,” and are “running the 
danger of becoming professional politicians.” That in the 
amaller municipalities you would get more su:table men—men 
who are still conducting their own business, end who “ cannot 
give you the whole of their time.” That there is a tendency to 
prolonged discuasions of abstract questions which ought to be 
left to politicians. 

4. That * a large portion of the duties now performed by the 
County Council” are to be given to smaller “ municipalities.” 
Lord Salisbury called upon the Moderate party (“even at come 
inconvenience”) to provide a majority upon the Jouncil in order 
to render possible this policy of division, “ though it may ssem 
a suicidal course to recommend to it.” He concluded by stating 
that the action of the Government would depend upon the vote 
of the vast population of London. 


Could there be a clearer or more authoritative declaration that the 
future of London government depends upon the coming election ? 
Return a Moderate majority : they will treat London as “an aggregate 
of municipalities” and get rid of the “little Parliament,” Return a 
Progressive majority : there will be no danger of the Council adopting 
a “suicidal” course, and Lord Salisbury, judging from his concluding 
remarks, will accept the verdict of the “ vast population.” 

It is interesting to note that the Times, in discussing Lord Salisbury’s 
scheme, stated frankly that its hope was that the creation of separate 
municipalities would end in the abolition of the ¢ irectly-elected 
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Council and ‘the substitution of a central Board selected by the 
municipalities, which, of course, means a revived Metropolitan Board 
of Works, 

Soon after Lord Salisbury’s speech there was a great meeting of the 
Municipal Society. Lord George Hamilton was the principal speaker. 
Lord Onslow, the leader of the Moderate party on the Oouncil, and 
one of the chief advocates of the ill-considered and abortive scheme 
for the incorporation of the City of Westminster, was also present, and 
spoke after Lord George Hamilton without puggesting any modification 
of the following statement :. 


“Of course if the views of the Prime Minister were carried ont, the 
‘functions of the County Council must be to a certain extent curtailed. It 
ht, therefore, seam to some gentlemen that it was Aardly worth their 
sata La beata aaiae tar thee batty AA cerad np 
was wherever the fight-was thickest ; and the fight as regards this particular 
policy will unquestionably take place in the Oounty Oouncil. if they 
returned, as they ought, a large majority in favour of Moderate views, the 


‘ Government would have the great advantage of & echeme, not | 
the scheme of the County Council, but in co-o with it, and ` 


it would place their scheme coe Bese) ears and impregnable 
position.” 

This is a repetition of Lord Salisbury’s view, that a Moderate 
majority would co-operate with the’ Government for the undoing of the 
Council. If these words are to mean anything at all they must mean 
that such a reduction of the powers of the Oounty Oouncil is to be 
brought about by the co-operation of the Moderate members that it 
will be “hardly worth while” (after the reduction) to join the 
Conncil ; any oihar wordy Mic cantralentioriby ie:to Be a body every. 
small account, not worth serving. 

Lord George Hamilton objected to my atatemefit that this policy 
would divide London into “ cities of the rich and parishes of the 
poor,” but he made no attempt to explain how under the new scheme | 
this result was to be avoided. It is one of the natural consequences 
and one of the objects of the policy. It is a feature of a munici 
that it is a self-contained unit as regards rating for municipal pur 
poses. There is no doubt that it is the desire of those West-en 
parishes which have sought incorporation to enclose themselves 
a ring fence. The main argument used to obtain the support fro 
the ratepayers of these parishes has been that it will relieve them fro 
contribution to the common burden, The tendency of recent 1 
„tion has been to pay more and more for municipal work out of z 







“eommon purse. This means & gradual approximation to the’ more 
just equality of rating which existe in all other towns, and is one of 
the consequences of municipal unity. In the first place, this is: 
absolutely neoessary if the work is to be decently done in the poorer 
districts ; in the second pe it is to the benefit of the wios of 
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London, including ita richest districts, because, directly or indirectly, 
a great part of municipal work has as its object to safeguard the 
public health, and disease has no respect for the boundaries of parishes. 
In pursuance of a policy equally selfish and short-sighted, it is 
deliberately intended to put a stop to this just and beneficent process. 
To place the matter in another light, if important functions are trans- 
ferred, as is proposed, from the Council to the new ‘‘ municipalities,” 
the cost of administration will involve a greater burden on the rates 
of the poorer districts. At- the same time, the richer districts will 
not reap an equivalent benefit, because the multiplication of establish- 
ments will, as a rule, involve additional expenditure, and the total cost 
to London will be greatly increased. 

How few and comparatively unimportant are the functions of the 
Council which can be transferred without disadvantage appears from 
the resolutions of the recent conference of local authorities, which 
spent a great deal of time in considering the question. There were 
numerous transfers proposed, but it was found by the conference in 
most of the cases that it was better to/leave matters as they were in 
the hands of the central authority; either because division would 
mean considerable increase of cost, or because if was desirable to 
preserve uniformity of ‘administration, or because it was felt that the 
central authority was more independent of local influences and 
individual interests. Of these considerations that which most fre- 
quently decided the local authorities was that of cost. There is no 
doubt that the scheme of separate “ municipalities ” would result in 
an increase of the burden falling upon the ratepayers, and that the 
increase would fall with such weight upon the poorer districta as to 
cripple and hamper their municipal development. 

In an interview which appeared in the Sun (January 21, 1897), 
Mr. Wheeler, Q.0., Ohairman of the Kensington Vestry, who took a 
leading part in advocating the incorporation of that parish, is reported 
to have said : 

“ What is the meaning of this agitation in favour of incorporation? Well, 
I think I can explain that to you ina very few words. It is the natural 
outoome of a wide feeling that the fourth largest borough in England 
should be eats | with the power to control its own affairs. Let me 
explain a little. In Kensington we raise annually, speaking in round figures, 
some £590,000 in rates. Of that sum we, locally, have the control of about 
£150, she In other words, of every six shillings in the pound of our rates, 
i nearly five shillings is expended without our having any say in ‘the 

ow we in Kensington bi have an idea that we are perfectly well able 
to o bok after our own interests.” 


e 


Precisely. Kensington wanted to be a self-contained unit and to 
spend ita own rates withont contributing to the general service, 
except in regard to such matters as Fire Brigade, Main Drainage, 
Bridges, &,, which, Mr. Wheeler went on to say must be left to the 
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Oounty Council. It would` not pay even Kensington to look after 
these things for itself. It must be evident that this is a policy 
fatal to the development of London as a whole, and incalculably pre- 
judicial to the poorer districts which contein the great mass of the 
population. 

The principal object of the scheme is to silence what Lord Salisbury 
calls the “little Parliament.” Of course the London Oounty Council 
is net a Parliament in the sense that it can carry legislation, but it 
has shown that it can voice the demand of London for reforma B0- 
powerfully that they ultimately become difficult to resist, and that 
within the limits of its power—though thoe limits are narrower than 
those of municipal authorities elaewhere—it can do yeoman’s service 
in the protection of the intereata of the people. The aim'of Lord 
Salisbury is to close the mouth of the great spokesman of London. 
When a vast and complicated problem affects and interests the whole 
town, like the water question for example, London is no longer to 
speak like any other town, with one voice, capable of influencing 
Parliament. S \ 

Lord Salisbury’s point is to make these ten or twelve new “ muni- 
-cipal corporations” (if one may so abuse the term) the municipal 
spokesmen of London. The Moderates and the water company 
directors know that this means that London will speak with diverse 
voices——and in vain. In the past it proved impossible to mite the 
veetries in any common policy, and the new corporations will be 
equally disunited and equally incapable of éfficient action for the 
common good of London. 5 ‘ 

This is no mere question of transferring from the Council to the 
local authorities such powers as can be transferred without general 
disadvantage. It is not even a question of dignifying and strengthen- 
ing the local authorities. For years past the Progressives have 
advocated a reform which should place the government of London 
upon a firm basis—with one strong directly elected central authority 
and strong councils in each district. Their plan was not to destroy 
-(a8 any scheme of “ tenification” would destroy), but to preserve, as 
far as possible, the local feeling and “historic continuity” of the 
existing areas, But they are opposed to special treatment of privi- 
leged districts, such as the Moderates proposed in the case of West- 
minster and Kensington. i . 

That this is the proposal of the Government was made very clear 
by Mr. Chamberlain, who said : i 


“There is no necessity why these municipal privileges should be forced 
upon any one of those towns, but for the life of me I cannot see why West- 
minster or Islington or Kensington, all of them places as large or nearly as 
large as Birmingham, should not, if they wish, have the right to apply for, 
and the right to receive, the same municipal privileges which we enjoy.” 
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This is mere begging the question. None of these parishes are 
“towns” in the sense in which Birmingham is s town. But the 
point I wish to lay stress upon is that what is proposed is not a com- 
plete reform of local administration throughout London, The diversity 
and confusion of authorities is already so great’ that few Londoners 
have any clear notion as to which authority is responsible for each of 
the various duties of administration. It is a common thing to hear 
otherwise well-informed persons inveighing against the Council because 
of the condition of the streeta and the non-removal of house refuse, 
or on account of some grievance connected with house-drains, It is 
a common notion, of which unscrupulous party capital has been made, 
that the Council, which receives lees than one-fifth of the rates, is 
responsible for every increase. I believe this complexity of adminis- 
tration is one of the causes of the ignorance and apathy of Londoners 
in regard to local business. Tt is easential to true reform that it shall 
be uniformly and impartially applied to every district in the metropolis, 
and that the new Council shall ‘be constituted upon.one well-considered 
model that had been publicly and adequately discussed in Parliament. 
This is emphatically not a question to be left to the discretion of the 

Executive Government, as Mr. Ritchie proposes. i 
So incapable is Lord Salisbury of seeing any good in the Council 
that he even complains of the devotion of many members to the 
work, Their time and labour are bestowed “ fruitlesaly ” upon the 
public, a curious phrase to apply to work that includes the protection of 
London from fire and pestilence, the clearing away of slums, the care 
of main drainage and bridges and noble parks, the administration of 
building laws, the carrying out of large improvements, and the 
creation, support, and superintendence of a great system of technical 
education. He is displeased because, he says, the Councillors are “ to 
a great extent men who give themselves up to this matter.” If he 
means that the members have for the most part no other avocation, 
he has been misinformed as to the facts ; but if he means that many 
of them devote the greater part of their time to the work of London, 
doubtless a plea of guilty must be entered. It must further -be admitted 
that the Moderate party are, with some exceptions, comparatively free 
from blame. A comperison of the committee attendances during the 
present Council shows that the attendances of the Progressive ‘party 
are 70 per cent. more than those of the Moderate party, although 
their strength is practically equal. But, on the other hand, I really 
do not think that the Progreasive party contains so many “ professional 
iticians”; st least, if I understand rightly against whom this 
reproach should properly be levied. It appears to me that the term 
should be applied not to the men who, having been elected for that 
purpose, have seriously devoted their time to the solid administra- 
tive work of the committee-rooms, which brings no advertisement, 
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but rather to those peers and gentlemen who are conspicuous by their 
infrequent participation in such labours, and who merely honour the 
Council by a fragmentary visit on an occasional Tuesday when a 
division is to be taken that shall make it inconvenient for the working 
man to record his vote, when a big attack upon the Works Depart- 
ment has been organised, when election pledges to grant a valuable 
lease to & tramway company baye to be redeemed, or when the water 
companies stand in special need of protection. 

Neither is Lord Salisbury pleased with our debates, which, i 
believe I am right in saying, he has never honoured by his presence, ` 
“You see that in their daily Council there is almost.as much waste of 
time as in the House of Commons.” I had thought it was generally 
known that our debates take place only weekly, and that it was 
generally admitted that the Oouncil gets through more business in 
four hours than the House of Commons in’ as many weeks. So far 
from our debates being commonly “ adjourned from time to time,” the 
whole agenda paper is frequently cleared before the hour fixed for, 
rising. But Lord Salisbury’s most serious complaint is against the 
character of our discussions, 


“The debates are, I fear to an increasing extent, devoted ‘rather to 
abstract questions which concern advancing politicians than to those more 
prosaic and mee matters on which the heppise and health of 5,000,000 


of people depen E 


What have been the questions outside the ordinary course of 
administration which have occupied the time of the present Council ?: 


WATER. 


First in importance, both from the financial and the sanitary point 
of view, is the water question. Parliament has invariably recognised 
that this subject is one with which it is the duty of the municipality 

\to deal. In 1892, on the recommendation of Sir M. White Ridley’s 
Committee, Parliament placed upon the Council the duty of taking in 
hand the great problem of the London supply. This, at least, is not 
an “abstract question,” but’ one which very practically affects the 
health and the pocketa of 6,000,000. of people. A 

The present position is one of the clearest examples of the incal- 
culable logs the metropolis has suffered through the long absence of 
a central government. For fifty years an intermittent and unequal 
struggle has proceeded between the ratepayers and the water com- 

ies. It iz an interesting fact that so long ago as 1852 (subsequently 
to the cholera epidemic) the Times expressed the general feeling of 
London by declaring that, ag it was argued on behalf of the Govern- 
ment that the water. supply could not be acquired in the absence of a 
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central municipal authority, a central authority should be created for 
that very purpose, The numerous local authorities which then 
existed were neither sufficiently united nor sufficiently powerful to 
defend the public interest, 

The consumers were left unrepresented before the tribunal of Par- 
liament; and we can readily understand how glad the friends of this 
monopoly would be to see the government of London reduced to its 
ancient condition of division and impotence, During this period the 
principal towns of England, one after the other, obtained control of 
their water supply. They had the advantage of acting through a 
corporation representative of the whole town, and their right was 
uniformly admitted by Parliament. In London, on the contrary, the 
companies have steadily strengthened their hands. They obtained 
extravagant powers of charge, while in regard to supply they acquired 
position superior to ordinary commercial obligations. To this day 
the consumer finds it impracticable to obtain the slightest compensa- 
tion for failure of supply, however serious or continuous,* In 1852 
the gross income of the eight companies was £478,000 ; in 1896-7 it 
was £2,108,000; in 1852 their net profits available for dividend were 
£258,000; in 1896-7 they were £982,000, Had the proposal to 
‘purchase been carried in 1852, the water rates in London would have 
been the lowest in the kingdom. The present loss to the ratepayer, 
making allowance for the cost of raising fresh capital, cannot be 
reckoned at less than half a million per annum, 

There was, indeed, one safeguard upon which Parliament relied in 
granting them their unfortunate rights of charge: the keen competi- 
tion which at first existed, and which it was argued was sufficient to 
keep the cost to the consumer within reasonable limits. But this 
check was, after a time, evaded. The companies consolidated their 
power by private agreements with one another, the effect of which 
has been to create practical monopolies of enormous value and political 
influence. It is, however, most important to remember that these 
monopolies have not been created by authority of Parliament, whose 
policy, on the contrary, was to grant competitive powers to new 
companies. 

It is surely time that either purchase or competition should put a 
limit to the power of the companies to levy a constantly increasing 
tax, based not upcn services rendered, but upon the phenomenal and 
continuing growth: of the rateable value of the town. 

From the sanitary point of view the question assumes a still graver 
aspect. The health of London literally depends upon the care with 

* The Government has admitted the unfair position in which the consumer is placed 
by passing what the 7imes justly called a ‘‘modest” measure, to enable public autho- 
tities to come to his assistance, should a water company fail to fulfil ite statutory 


obligations ; but the Aot is deprived of real value by the faot that it leaves the legal 
rights of the companies and the consumers exactly where they were. 


i 
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which the PERERIN waters of the Thames and Lea are purified 
by eight commercial companies. The dangers of even-a temporary 
and partial failure of adequate purification are so appalling that it is 
no sufficient answer to point to the immunity of recent years. Where the 
very life of the community is concerned, a case is made out for public 
control—not less in London than in Birmingham. The cogent argu- 
ment in favour of municipal control which Mr. Chamberlain founded- 
upon the sanitary aspect of this question are as applicable to the one 
town as the other. 

There is another problem which cals for solution by an authority 
responsible to the public, The Royal Commission of 1898 ‘caloulated 
that, in little more than a generation, five millions of new consumers 
would require an additional supply nearly equal to that at present 
existing, and it is important to remember that so vast an undertaking 
will consime at least half of that period. Immediate urgency is 
proved by the water famines of recent years. It is admitted by the 
companies themselves. Surely no question can be of more paramount 
importance to the public. . From what source can the purest water be 
derived? What provision will be the most economical? To whom 
are the water rates of these millions of new consumers to be paid? 
Theee are questions to be. considered from one point of view alone— 
that of the public interest. ` 

Eminent experts have advised the Council that a sdaply by gravi- 
tation from Wales would give absolutely pure and uncontaminated 
water, and that, considering the expense of pumping, storing, and 
purifying the polluted water of the Thames and Lea, this unimpeach- 
able supply would, in the long rm, be less costly. But the Council 
has not been in a position to give this matter the, careful ‘considera- 
tion which it deserves. The companies are taking no steps to deal 
adequately with the question, but are contenting- themselves with 
increasing their drafts upon the Thames. ‘The river is already too 
much depleted by the companies at certain seasona, and the effect of 
` further depletion can hardly fail to be ap) erious to the health of 
London. 

The problem i is not a new one, though never before has so vast a 
population been interested in ita solution, . Manchester, Birmingham, 
Liverpool, and Glasgow (to mention only the most conspicuous 
examples) have all had: to face exactly the same’ problem, They 
have all settled it in one way—by buying out the companies, and 
then (free from the complications of private intereste) considering how . 
best to provide the necessary additional supplies. The onus is upon 
' the opponents of the Progressive policy to show why what has proved 
_ to the advantage of these great towns should prove to the disadvantage 

of London. - 

‘The Committee of the House of Oommons, which considered the 
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applications of the water companies for new powers in tke session of 
1896, pointed ott :— ' 


(1) That thirteen or fourteen years would be required for the pro- 
vision of a new supply. . 

(2) That the storage of some of the companies “is already in- 
adequate.” ‘ 

(3) That no regulations yet exist, as recommended by the Royal 
,Commission, as to the processes deemed necessary before water is in a 
fit condition to be supplied to the consumer. 

(4) That the legal powers of the water examiner are deficient. 


x 


They conclude by expressing the following opinion :— 


(5) “The present position of the London water supply is not in 
accordance with the public interest. In the meantime, each session, 
applications to Parliament are being made, which are opposed by local 
suthorities and private persons. These proceedings are annually costing 
a large sum of money, and Committees of Parliament have the almost 
impossible task assigned to them of deciding what powers should be 
granted to water companies, in order to provide for the wants of an 
ever-increasing population; and what powers withheld, to avoid the 
water companies acquiring an increaséd value, in the event of a purchase 
by a public authority. From this acknowled anomalous position it 
would be greatly to the public interest that both the water companies 
and the inhabitants of London should be speedily freed.” 


The Progressives had brought the question within sight of a- 
settlement in 1895, when the general lines of their policy were 
approved by the second reading of the Counocil’s Bills and the findings 
of a Belect Committee of the House of Commons, They were pre- 
pared to purchase the undertakings of all the eight companies at 
prices to be fixed by agreement ;’ or, failing agreement, by arbitration, 
such prices to be based upon “the fair and reasonable value,” 
“ having regard to all the circumstances of the case.” 

Had the Moderates accepted the invitation of the Progressives to 
join them in facing an opposition so powerful that it could only be 
successfully combated by an united Council, had they stood with 
equal loyalty for the ratepayers whom they represented, the water 
supply would now have been under public control. But they threw 
their Parliamentary influence into the scales in favour of the com- 
panies. They declared that they would never consent-to the control 
of the water supply by the directly elected representatives of London. 
It was entirely due to their action that the Purchase Bills were 
defeated in 1896 and 1897. Their policy can only be described as a. 
total surrender of-the rights and a oynical neglect of the interests of 
London. . 
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Tae Hovsinc PROBLEM. 


One of the gravest problems with which the Council has to deal is 
the congestion of population in this overcrowded city. The Oouncil 
and its predecessors have spent about two and a quarter millions on 
the clearance of insanitary areas and the provision of workmen’s 
dwellings.* The larger and more expensive schemes could not be 
carried out by local authorities. The clearance of the Boundary 
Street area in Bethnal Green involved a total cost equivalent to 
12s. 4d. in the pound on the rateable value of the pariah, and the 
probable cost af the clearance of Olare Market will be equivalent to 
6s, 10d. in the pound on the rateable value of the Strand. Yet it is 
to the benefit of the whole metropolis that such plague-spots should 
be swept away, and the cost spread over the whole of London is 
easily borne. Despite what has been accomplished, the work is 
only well begun. As Mr. Booth’s valuable investigations show, 
overcrowding still exists to an extent that is a danger alike to public 
health and to publio morals. It is often extremely costly to replace 
the people in the neighbourhood of their old dwellings; sometimes 
it is physically impossible. One effective method of dealing with 
the, difficulties of this question is to be found in the improvement of 
the means of communication, so that the lower rent of healthier 
dwellings at a distenca, with the cost of travelling added, may not 
exceed the rent formerly paid in insanitary streeta. With this object 
_ the Council is constantly engaged in efforts to increase the number of 
cheap and convenient workmen’s trains by the somewhat indirect 
method of putting pressure upon the railway companies when they 
bring proposals before Parliament. The acquisition of the tramway 


undertakings placed an invaluable instrument in its own hands. | 


Had it been retained, the development of communication throughout 


the town, and with ita suburbs, would have been purely a question of ` 


wise administration. We shall see under what circumstances the 
Oouncil has lost this great opportunity. 
` $ I 


TRAMWAYS, 3 


In regard to the “tramways, the two parties have followed very 
much the same lines of policy as in regard to water. In the firct 
place, the Moderate party offered the most strenuous opposition to the 
acquisition of the lines by the Council, The issue was simple, 
Parliament had in 1870 laid down the principle that, alee a term of 


* I regret that I am unable here to Sachin aie sa has been done 
by the Counci in building workmen’s awellinga, mi which are a municipal asset of great 
value, because the questions Involved would a special article for their adequate 
discussion, and w take me somewhat aae a ah the lines of my present ent. An 
interesting pemphlet on this subject has been published by the London rm Union. 
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twenty-one years, the representative authority should have the right-of 
purchasing. the lines. To talk of “confiscation” was ridiculous. 
For everything upon which the companies had expended their capital 
the Council pays full value; only it does not pay for a goodwill in 
the traffic of the streets, which had been conceded to the companies 
for a limited period, and which had ceased to belong to them. The 
companies had no ground even for complaining of hardship: they 
had enjoyed a profitable monopoly for twenty-one years, and had 
known from the first the limit of their term. 

The Progressives contended that it was the plain and'absolute duty 
of the Council, as responsible trustees for the public, to exercise the 
power expresaly conferred upon it by Parliament. That the acquisition 
was of great value was undisputed. It is worth in round figures a 
quarter of a million a year, and by wise extensions and the use of 
electric traction could be made very much more valuable. Yet the 
Moderate party frankly supported the tramway companies’ interest as 
against the interest of the public. They resorted to tactics of pure 
obstruction. By the stratagem of retreating from the chamber they 
succeeded for a time in preventing the Council from passing a valid 
vote for purchase, which required the presence of two-thirds of the 
members, It was entirely due to the fact that the Progressives on 
the second Council possessed a large and sufficient. majority that this 
valuable property was secured to the public. 

The second controversy arose after the Council was committed to 
the policy of purchase. The Progressive policy was to retain the 
lines under the control of the Council, so that they might deal with 
the tramway system of London as a whole, with a free hand to provide 
the necessary extensions and developments and to apply the best 
form of electric traction. Conservative Liverpool has bought up the 
eighteen years’ lease of its tramways, at a cost of half a million, for 
the purpose of improving the service by the application of electric 
traction. This is only one example of what is being done all over the 
country. The Progressives believed that -advantages of great value 
could thus be secured to the travelling pnblic in increased comfort, 
cheapnesa, and oelerity of transit, and that it was of the highest 
importance to keep in their own hands this really effective means of 
combating the evils of overcrowding. The Moderates, however, 
continued to represent the interests of the tramway companies. heir 
strength was now equal to that of the Progressives, and they succeeded, 
after a long struggle, in granting to the North Metropolitan Com- 
pany—without oompetition—a leasefor fourteen years of all the lines 
north of the Themes, on terms very favourable to the company, and 
which were far from representing the full value of their property to 
the ratepayers. 

A striking feature of this controversy was the strong opposition 
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between the labonr policips of the two parties. The hours and con- 
ditions of the work of the tramway employés are notoriously unsatis- 
factory: they are denied anything approaching a reasonable amount 
of ret or leisure; but all the Progreasive proposals. for ameliorating 
these conditions were defeated. The Moderates opposed resolutions 
‘to provide for a'ten hours’ day without reduction of wages and a 
minimum wage of 6d. an hour for the worst paid’ of the employés, . 
‘and even the proposal to make arrangements that the men should be 
entitled to twelve consecutive hours of releaze from labour. 


RELIEF OF THE RATEPAYER, 


What have the two parties done, and what do they propose, for the 
reduction of the burden upon the ratepayers, which is admittedly too 
‘heavy? ‘Take-first the Progressives. They carried the resolation to 
soquire the tramways in face of the flercest Moderate. opposition, ` 
Even the present inadequate lease of part of the lines brings in 
£60,000 a year. When the whole system is acquired, which will, 
take place in a very few years, unless the Progressive policy is reversed, 
the ratepayers will be in posseasiqn of a property worth a quarter of 
a million per annum, which may be greatly increased in value by the 
application of electric traction. They have tried to put an end to the 
growing taxation of the water companies, After years of contest, 
the Progressive principle of “ Betterment” was declared to be equit- 
-able by the House of Lords Committed, and its application will rednoe 
the cost of many improvements. By the Equalisstion of Rates Act 
they have lightened the burden in‘the majority of the parishes of 
London. But the most important financial reform which they advocate 
is the taxation of ground values. What have the Moderates done, dr 
attempted to do, to relieve the ratepayer? On which side do they 
stand in relation to the last-named reform? The question is answered 
by their vote of 7th December last against the resolution 


“That it is advisable that-a new source of revenue should be obtained. by 
means of some direct charge upon owners of site values.” , 


At the last election they put forward a proposal the gravity of 
which was hardly recognised.. 

In the “Statement of policy adopted by the Moderate party on 
January 24, 1895,” they demanded a readjustment of imperial and 
local taxation in the interest of owners of land in the metropolis, on 
the ground that that unfortunate class had been called upon to bear a 
large proportion of the new Estate Doty. This would mean that, 
instead of the ratepayer being relieved out of the prodigious income 
arising from the land, his taxes would be increased for thd benefit of 
the landowner. The process would be veiled by ita indirectness, but 
as to the result there is no room ‘for doubt. The ratepayer has a 
clear issue before him, and should have little difficulty in deofding 
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whether he prefers the Progressive proposal of taxation of ground 
values or the Moderate proposal to relieve the ground landlord out of 
. imperial taxation. 


Works DEPARTMENT, 


The Moderate party have announced their determination to fight 
the election, not mainly upon the fundamental question of London 
government which has been raised by the Prime Minister, certainly 
not upon the water question in which tens of millions of money and 
the interest of the public health are involved—aupon which issues I can 
well understand that they are not anxious to take the verdict of 
London—but mainly upon the question of the losses alleged to have 
been made by the Works Department. ‘These so-called “ losses ” 
amount to a sum of about £14,000, or a little over 24 per cent. on 
an overturn of about £740,000 spread over five years, If this was a 
real loss it would amount to about one-tenth of a farthing per annum 
on the rates. The Moderate party must be uncommonly hard up for 
an attack upon the Progressives when they rely upon a matter of such 
trivial financial importance. But it is necessary to inquire what theee 
so-called ‘‘ losses” actually are. They are not “ losses” in the ordinary 
sense of the word, or in any proper sense of the word. This was, 
clearly stated by the experta at the inquiry. They are balances of 
excess of cost over the estimates of the Council’s officers. Now every- 
one who has experience of building work knows that it is a familiar 
experience—more the rule than the exception—to find the cost of 
building greatly to exceed the estimates of the best of architects. 
Recently, the Council had case after case in which the work waa 
offered, not to the Works Department, but to contractors, and in 
which the contractors would not do the work for anything near the 
figure of the estimate. 


In the case of the Hampstead Fire Station the estimate was £4,170. 
‘The lowest tender was £4,955, but that did not comply with the Council’s 
conditions, and the lowest available tender was £5,128 —an excess of 96 per 
cent. 

The anxiety of the Moderates to hide the disadvantages that arise from 
depending entirely upon the contractor was recently illustrated in a somewhat 
striking way. Tenders had been invited for the erection of a Fire Brigade 
Station at Lewisham; only one was received, and that exceeded the estimate 
by 20 per cent., as was stated without contradiction in the Council. The 
Moderate chairman declined to report the figures, a refusal of information 
that may justly be described as uprecedented, He was supported in the 
division lobby by the whole strength of his party. 


To take an example outside the Council :— 


The Visiting Committee of the City of London Lunatic Asylum recently 
submitted to the Corporation pen for proposed improvements to the asylum 
buildings at Stone, at a cost of £46,770. Tenders were invited from eighteen 
firms. «The lowest was £59,000, the highest £80,000. - These tenders were 
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for the erection of the fabric only, and did not include any machinery, internal 
pains ee for which it was calculated that an extra £10,000 would 

Therefore, the Visiting Justices applied to the Corporation 
foe an increase of the grant to £70,000. from £46,770—an advance of 50 


per cant. ! 


It is obvious to any man of business that, while the comparison 
may be worth making aq a very rough check taking total resulta 
broadly, it cannot support the kind of criticiam which the Moderates 


- found upon it. 


In the seoand place, the Moderate party have done their best to 
destroy the department, and certainly succeeded in greatly damaging 
it. They have done nothing to help it, everything to hamper it. 
The Moderate half of the Works Committee contained its bitterest 
opponents. How was it possible for any business thus placed under 
divided mahagement to show ita true possihilities? The Moderate 
party were responsible for the disorganisation of the department 


during several months, and for the refusal to send it an adequate’ 


share of work; and it was during this period of disorganisation that 
the works show the resulta of which the Moderates now seek to make 


` party capital -There is no doubt that these results compare 


unfavourably with those which were obtained while the department 


was under purely Progressive management. 
The last return of the Finance Committee, dated January 19, 1898, 


` ‘strongly confirms the views above stated. The management being no 


~ 


longer in the hands of those hostile to the department, excellent results 
have been obtained, taking the basis of comparison upon which the 
Moderates rely. The estimated and jobbing works show a cost of 
£5828 below the estimates and schedule values, which together 
amount to £39,655, a difference of 14} per cent. 

Why this subject should be treated otherwise than as a matter of 
business, and why party heat and acrimony shogld- invariably -be 
imparted ‘into every discussion, must be somewhat surprising to the 
ratepayers. The reason is simply that this is not a matter of 
business to.ths Moderates. They condemned the department before 
ita creation, and they have ever since refused . to give it a fair trial. 
They ‘made the gravest charges against it and demanded an 
investigation. They chose the tribunal. They have refused to abide 
by the verdict There was literally no evidence whatever in favour 


' of the abolition of the department. The Moderate, witnesses 
admitted that it served a useful purpose. The verdict of their own . 


nominesa was that the department should be continued with oertain 
limitations. All the same, the Moderate party: with its whole 
strength (including the four representative members who on hearing 
the evidence had come to an opposite-conclusion), voted against the 
continuance of any organisation for the direct employment of labour, 
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and supported a wrecking resolution that the department should be 
abolished, its buildings disposed of, and ita stock and plant sold at a 
heavy lose. 

Had they succeeded—and they failed only by a single vote~in 
what position would the Council have been placed? It would have 
been deprived of the only effective means of acting independently of 
the contractors. At present it gives some work to the contractors 
and some to the department, deciding each case on its merita,* H.M. 
Government and many other public bodies have found it necessary 
to maintain the same check upon contractors. The system of open 
tendering and the acceptance of the lowest tender is admitted by 
both parties to be frequently unsatisfactory. It has been proved, 
as in the well-known cases which led to the institution of the 
Works Department, that the lowest tenders received sometimes far 
exceeded fair prices. As to what is in the view of the Progressives 
the most important point of all, quality and durability of work—in 
regard to which -the Works Department is unchallenged by its 
bitterest enemies—it must again be admitted that the lowest tender 
system failed to secure uniform excellence. The notorious cases of the 
recent experience of Manchester and Liverpool, in regard to their 
sewers, and of the London School Board, a few years ago, in regard 
to buildings and sanitary work, are sufficient examples. As aremedy, 
the Moderate members of the Committee of Investigation proposed 
that the Council should draw up a selected list of contractors, and 
employ no others. This would be a dangerous remedy indeed. 
Private persons may gelect as they choose; but for the Council to 
create a privileged class of contractors, would expose it to grave sus- 
picions of favouritism, and open the door wide to jobbery. To limit 
competition would increase the danger of combination, and inevitably 
lead to serious increase of cost. 

As to the well-known and much oriticised Labour policy of the ' 
Council, it is only necessary here to correct one current misrepre- 
sentation. As a direct employer of labour the Council does not “ create 


. a privileged class of workmen.” It does indeed refuse to employ 


sweated or underpaid labour, both in the interest of the workmen and 
of the other ratepayers whom it representa, to whom it is of import- 
ance that their work shall be thoroughly well done by skilled labour. 
Its policy is to pay the rates of wages “in praptice obtained” by 
agreement between the trade unions and the employers. In other 
“words, it pays the same rate of wages and observes the same con- 
ditions as are paid and observed by thb best private employers. Nor 


* The Oo tion of Liverpool constructed its great waterworks, the aqueduct and 
the dam at Vyrnwy,at a oost of £2,000,000, without the intervention of a contractor.” 
That alone is three times as much as the share of tts work which the Oouncil has 
executed by direct employment during five years. They placed the interest of the 
town in securing thorough and permanent, and therefore economical, work before the 
interests of the contractors, 
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dcos it make any distinction between unionist and non-nnionist 
workmen. 

It is by the record of the last; three yeare'that the two parties may 
be fairly judged. Upon an equally divided Council the Progressives 
have demonstrated their superior devotion to the work of administra- 
tion, upon which depend, in Lord Salisbury’s language, “‘ the happi- 
ness and health of 5,000,000 of people.” They have striven to place 
the water supply under the direct control of the consumers. They 
have laboured to deal with the vast problem of housing the people, 
and of improving the means of communication. They have pressed 
upon Parliament a policy of reform in the incidence of taxation which 
would bring relief to the ratepayers. They stand for just and equal 
treatment ‘of every district of the metropolis, and for improving locat 
administration without destroying the usefulness of the central autho- 
rity. The Moderates, on the other hand, in disregard of all municipal 
precedent, have ' successfully opposed the acquisition of the water 


supply. Having failed to prevent the purchase of the tramways, they 


" have contrived to minimise ita advantages to the public, in serving’ 


the interest of a private company. Although, for want of a single 
vote, they failed to abolish the Works Department, their tactics have- 
hampered and disorganised it. They have done nothing, and proposed’ 
nothing, for the relief of the ratepayers, but have resisted every pro~ 
posal for lightening their burdens. Finally, they are the supporters of 
a scheme for granting special privileges to favoured districta, and for- 
‘reducing to impotence the only authority which can represent the- 
metropolis as a whole. 
Destitute of a municipal policy, the Moderates rely upon political 
support. In no other town has the attempt been made to band 


a 


together a great political party for the destruction of municipal life. 


and unity. Underlying these subjects of controversy which we have 
discussed, and transcending them all, the great question before the. 
electors is whether they will maintain a municipal government which 
places the public interest before private interests, and makes the 
welfare of London, as a whole, ‘the prime object of its polioy. The. 
Progreasive party are fighting a municipal and not a political battle. 
They have always, ss a municipal party, included in their ranks men 
of diverse views as to imperial politis; and they appeal for support, 
upon the grest issue that has been raised, to every public-spirited 
citizen who sees in London not merely a vast heterogeneous popula- 
tion, but the possibilities of a great city, bound together by common 
duties as well as common interests, whose development must depend 


upon the maintenance of those rights of self-government which she.’ 


has so recently gained, and of which already powerful interests seek 


to deprive her. 
T. MoKinnon Woop, 


l 
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ST. JOHN AND PHILO JUDAUS. 


` 


rN a previous peper (CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, Angust 1891) I 
endeavoured to show that some part of Ohristian doctrine 
owes its form to the familiarity of St. Paul and those to whom 


. his Epistles were addressed with the principles of Roman jurispru- 


——— 


-n ee 


dence. I desire now to trace, the origin of some other conceptions 
of the Christian creed by way of further illustrating the truth that 
the: A poetlos delivered bheit mesago to bipiwarld: tere yeh were 
adapted from current forms of thought. 

Milman, and after him Maine, have commented upon the marked 
distinction in the cla of controversies which engaged the attention 
of the Ohurch in the Greek-speaking and in the Latin-speaking pro- 
vinces of the Roman Empire. In passing from the former to the 
latter, “theological speculation passed,” says Maine, “ from a climate 
of Greek metaphysics to a climate of Roman law.” But this twofold 
source of theological expression is apparent before the controversies of 
the Church commenced—in the pages of the New Testament itself, 
Roman thought had, as I have maintained, a part in the formation of 
doctrine, as'well as in its ultimate development. And the same is true 
of Greek thought or, at least, of Greek thought filtered through the 
schcols of Alexandria and popularised amongst Jew and Gentile, in 
the time of our Lord, or immediately thereafter, by the genius of one 
original and eccentric thinker. To some extent this truth has been 


recognised. It is admitted by orthodox writers, though with some 


vagueness and with perplexing . limitations, that both Bt. John and, 
St. Paul display traces in their.writings of the influence of “ Alex- 
andrianiem.” But the nature and extent of this influence are often 
imperfectly’ appreciated and sometimes altogether misunderstood. 
Modern Divinity, hero. d in other diperteteute of Tedeérdh, has showr 
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unnecessary hesitation in accepting the reasonable inferences from 
established facts; -and the subject has been avoided as abstruse and 
uninteresting by the general reader. 

But the genesis of an idea is to some minds a fascinating study, 
and this is especially the case when the idea in question is one which 
relates to the Supreme Deity, and therefore embodies the highest 
efforta of human thought, It is rational and not irreverent to believe 
that, as in secular philosophy so also in theology, “ the human mind 
has never grappled with any subject of thought unless it has been 
provided beforehand with a proper store of Jangudge, and with an 
apparatus of appropriate logical methods ;” that, in short, revelation - 
has availed itself of existing language, and of the ideas wrapped up in 
that language, and of the modes of thought by which these ideas were 
evolved. ‘‘ Ohristianity,” says a learned apologist, recently deceased, 
“ did not invent new words; and it could not, therefore, avoid fixing 
a different sense to many of the worda and phrases which it adopted.” 

But words and phrases enshrine ideas. When, therefore, Christianity 
_ fixed a different sense to words and phrases which it adopted, it did 
so by developing the ideas which underlay them. The symbols 
received a new value, not arbitrarily, but by a definite process af 
evolution which may properly be called natural, however supernaturally 
designed. 

Such a symbol is the Logos of St. John. This expression is intro- 
duced-into the pages of Holy Scripture with startling suddenness by 
the Evangelist in the exordium of his Gospel. There is nothing in 
the Old Testament or in the synoptic gospels to prepare the way for 
it or to explain it. The Word is named to become instantly the sub- 
ject of exposition, to be consecrated to the service of theology, and to 
_ give the key-note to that noblest of the biographies of Ohrist which 
dwells least upon the mere incidents of His career and most upon His 
relations to His Father and His relations to His flock. i 

But St. John did not coin the expression ; he only appropriated and 
developed the ideas which already attached to it. No one can read 
the opening chapter of St. John without perceiving that both he and 
those to whom he addressed himself must have been already familiar ` 
with the meaning of the word as applied to a manifestation of the 
_SBupreme Being. What the Evangelist did was to lay hold upon a | 
current theosophical theory, and to use it to express his conceptions of 
the nature of Obrist. And he succeeded so well that the Logos idea 
became the basis of Ohristian metaphysics. The Greek Fathers 
rejoiced to refine upon John’s gteat word, whether as expressing the 
raito or the oratio of God, and it became the centre around which 
religious controversy raged for centuries. 

The theory of the Logos was unquestionably derived from an Alex- ', 
andrian source, but not in the manner which is often loosely implied 
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‘ 


in theological works. _No lecturer ever propounded this theory in the 


Alexandrian schools. It was not contained in or directly derived from : 


any of the ‘philosophical systems which mingled in‘ the eoclectician: 
which prevailed at Alexandria during the early part of the first cen- 
tury. The Alexandrian schools provided, so to speak, the intellectual 
furnace in which the Logos idea was forged rather than the material 
of which it was wrought. The theory took its shape in the mind of 


Sparen Minker aho pasad: Di ip an Mezaninas and entirered, 


himself with ita learning. - 

That thinker was Philo Judæus, the reverent and scholarly recluse 
who was elaborating his curious Scripture allegories arid interweaving 
them with the loftieat and most daring speculations in theology at the 
very time when Jesus Ohrist, whom he never knew and apparently 


never heard of, was preaching and teaching in Galilee. , 
In the voluminous works of Philo there are abundant traces of 


“indebtedness to, the Greek philosophers, and particularly, as the well- 


known aphorism indicates, to Plato. But if Philo “ platonises,” if 


. his doctrine of the Logos is associated with, is even blended and 


confused with purely platonic theories, itis not a necessary develop- 
ment of those theories. Treating philosophically of the divine 
mysteries, Philo inevitably uses the philosophical language and ideas 
with which he is familiar. Butin his sublime conception of the Word 
he rises very far beyond the misty theism of the Academy, and reaches 
theological altitudes of which assuredly Plato never dreamed, 

For in the treatises of Philo the Word is no mere abstraction of the 
schools. He is “ the image and first-born of God,” “the shadow of 
the Supreme Being,” “ the second deity,” “ the agent of God in the 
creation of the world,” “ the celestial Adam,” “ the archangel and high 
priest of the world,” ‘‘ the mediator—standing between the Oreator 
and the created—interceding with the immortal God on behalf of the 
mortal race—the ambassador sent by the ruler of all to subject man,” 
“the interpreter of God’s will” -And with reference to this Word we 
are told that in approaching the Father of the world it was “ necessary 
to use as advocase (paraclete) the Son most perfect in virtue both for 
the forgiveness of sins and for the supply of richest blessings.” * 


It may well be asked, “ Whence had this man this wisdom ? It , 


was not from the Old Teatament Scriptures. Where in the Messianio 
prophecies or in the higher inspiration of the Songs of Israel is the 
coming Deliverer portrayed with such lineaments as these? Where 
in the works of Plato is to be found the ground-work for this structure 
of metaphysical divinity ?” Plato indeed had taught that conceptions 
of the mind had a substantive existence, and that the world itself was 


* Boe, amongst Oonfus, Ling. 28; De Mund. Opit. 8 
Ds Agrio, 13; Log. Ales ti HL 81, i ge: De Mund. Opif. 4, 6, 7; De 
Somn. 1. Phat tan ake ben ia os, LiL 14. 
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framed upon the model of pre-existing types which had a being in the 
mind of God. And from some passages in Philo’s writings it has been 
thought that he identifies the creating’ Word with Plato's Divine 
Idea, which took form in the making of the material world. Bot 
this, though true, is not all the truth. Philo does indeed, in a manner, 
adopt'the language of Plato's theory of the creation ; for he describes 
the Word as “ tho primordial archetype.” But the Word was this 
bedanse ‘he’ was‘.much more. In Plato’s scheme, inferior beings were 
employed in the work of creation, and they required models of the 
divine idea to work by. But according to Philo the work of creation was 
accomplished by a second deity, who was the Word of the Supreme, his 


Image and Firstborn, and who required no models of the divine idea, * 


inasmuch as he was himeelf the fullest expression of the divine idea. - 


He was the Primordial Archetype, because by virtue of his own omni- 
' science:he was the “source of all special types and particular ideas.” - 
- Many writers have sought to derive the Word of Philo: from the 
Wisdom of the Sapiential books. But'it is very difficult to maintain 
this view. Wisdom is personified even in the canonical writings. 
In Proverbs she is described as “ unoreated and eternal.” In the 
apocryphal Ecclesiasticus she is described as “coming from the 
Lord” and as being “ with Him for ever.” In the Book of Wisdom 
this personification is carried much further; but it is still personifi- 
cation—that is to say, it is still the poetical representation of an 
abstract idea as a person. It may be, as some theologians contend, 
that the author of the Book of Wisdom prepares the, way for the 
doctrine of the personality of the Holy Ghost; for Wisdom is said to 
be “the holy spirit of discipline” and the “spirit of the Lord which 
filleth the earth”; but these passages fall far short of the distinct 
personality which is attributed by Philo: to the Word. Take the 
passage which has been most strongly relied upon in support of the 
epinion that the Divine Word is only another name for the Divine 
Wisdom. In the Book of Wisdom (ch. iii, 26), Wisdom is described 
as ‘the brightness of the everlasting light, the unspotted image of 
His goodneas.” Even here the comparison is between two abstractions. 
Wisdom is the “image,” not of God, as in the phrase of Philo, but 
ef His goodness. . It is very likely that this passage was in the mind 
of the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews when he wrote of 
Jesus that He was “the brightness of God’s glory and the express 
image of His person.” The use of the unusual and expressive 
word, aratryacua, in both cases to signify.“ brightness” favours the 
dea that this was the case. But whilst the phraseology is very 
similar, the underlying idea is ‘altogether changed. The apocryphal 
author pronounces Giod’s wisdom to be the reflection of His goodness, 
whilst the Apostle declares that Ohrist was fashioned in the similitude 
; ; * Heb. L 8. j Sta 
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of the person (or rather substance) of His Father. It was not in the Book 
of Wisdom, but in the works of Philo, that a precedent existed for the 
assertion that the Son was the image, not merely of God’s goodness, 
but of God. But whether the author of the Book of Wisdom is to 
be regarded as attributing a real personality to wisdom or not, it is 
clear that he did not identify wisdom and the Word. He refers 
occasionally to the Word of God in terms which admit, at any rate, 
of being interpreted in a Philonic sense. For example, referring to 
the Israelites who were bitten by the fiery serpents, he says: “It was 
neither herb nor mollifying plaisters that restored them, but Thy 
Word, O Lord, which healeth all things. It is thy Word which 
preserveth them that put their trust in Thee.”* Bat, so far from 
blending the two conceptions, the writer seems rather to distinguish 
them, as in the passage: “O God of my fathers, who hast made all - 
things with thy Word, and ordained man through thy wisdom.”t In 
these and some other passages in the Book of Wisdom, it may be 
thought that the Word is intended to signify not merely a divine 
message but also a divine person. But if this be the case, it is more 
probable that the author was indebted to Philo for this conception 
than Philo to the author. It is agreed by critics that the Book of 
Wisdom was written very shortly prior to the New Testament scrip- 
tures, Its author was no doubt a contemporary of Philo’s, but he 
was most probably a younger man, Professor Plumptre has maintained, _ 
with great ingenuity, the thesis that he was none other than Apollos, 
and that he wrote the Book of Wisdom before and the Epistle to the 
Hebrews after his conversion} Be that as it may, it is considered 
most likely that he was an Alexandrian Jew, and there is no difficulty 
in supposing him to have been familiar with the works of his dis- 
tinguished fellow citizen and co-religionist. But, on the other hand, 
if it could be demonstrated that the Book of Wisdom was written 
before the time of Philo, and that Philo had studied it, it is clear that 
his indebtedness could extend but little beyond the bare personification 
of the Word. 

Much the same may be said in answer to those who have con- 
jectured that Philo derived the Logos idea from the Targumists, 
The Targums, as is well known, are commentaries, or rather para- 
phrases, of the Scriptures in the Chaldee or Aramaic language. They 
were written for the instruction of the Jews of Palestine, very many 
of whom were unable to read or to understand Hebrew. The earliest 
and most celebrated of the Targumists, Onkelos and Jonathan, may 
have been contemporaries of Philo, though a somewhat later date is gene- 
rally assigned to them. Onkelos may be taken, by his name, to have 
been a Hellenist, and was, perhaps, by birth an Alexandrian Jew. The 
Targums of both Onkelos and Jonathan show signs of Alexandrian 

* Wisd. xvi 12-26. + Tbid.ix. 1,2. $ Seo Expositor, vol. 1. pp. 829-409. 
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influence in mare ways than‘one, In both the “ Memra” is referred 
to as a divine person, Memra is a Ohaldee word which is apparently 
intended as the exact equivalent of the Logos of Philo. It signifies 
' the medium by which the mind and intentions of one person are 
communicated to another.’ It includes, therefore, spoken and, written 
Both Onkelos and Jonathan ascribe actions and qualities 
to the Memra of Jah, and Onkelos speaks of the Memra as the Son 
and image of God, and the mediator between God and humanity. 


The most probable inference from these passages would seem to - 


be that the Rabbinical commentators had studied Philo and had 
adopted his opinions. That they knew Greek ia plain from the use 
which they make of the Septuagint; whilst, on the other hand, it 
is nearly certain that Philo was ignorant of Aramaic, It is natural 
that.the Targumista should have accepted Philoniam with other 
notions which had their origin in Alexandria, whilst, on the other 
hand, it is hardly likely that the Alexandrian philosopher should have 
borrowed his ideas from the Judean Targumiste. ` 

But the intarnal evidence is practically conclusive in this matter. 
In the works of Philo the theory of the Word is discussed and elabo- 


rated. The writer:has the air of one who is propounding, not accepted , 


doctrine, but new views of truth. Indeed he claims to have been 
youchssfed a measure of divine revelation. “But I have heard,” says 
he, “even a more solemn voice from my soul, accustomed often to be 
possessed of God and to discourse of things which tt knew not, which, if 
I can, I will recall.” The yoioe in this instance told him that the 
primary attributes of God were goodness and power, and that these 
two were united in the Word. Some may believe that ‘Philo did 
come at least within the penumbra of inspiration; others may regard 
the assumption as solemn trifling. But whether his claim was 
jastified or not, the fact that he made it supports the view that 
hia theories were original, and is incompatible with’ the opinion that 
they were derived from sources so notorious as the Book of Wisdom 
or the Targums. 

Neither the author of the Book of Wisdom nor the Targumists 
reason concerning the Word, or purport to bring forward a theo- 
logical novelty.. Their allusions require the key of Philo or of the 
New Testament writers to be clearly comprehended. They write of 
the Word or the Memra as of a conception which is familiar to their 
readers and requires no comment or exposition, And if this was the 
case, it is clear that Philo’a ideas must have become very rapidly 
popular, not’ merely amongst the Greek-speaking Jews, but also 
‘amongst the Aramaic-speaking masses of Palestine. From any 


point of view it is interesting to find Rabbinical doctrine advancing, ` 


either in the lifetime -of our Lord or at a very early period aftar His 
death, so far beyond the Messianic teaching of the (Old Testament. 
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A still further advance was to be made apart from, or as it may be 
said, in spite of the influence of Christianity. In the Talmudio 
Zohar, which was written towards the close of the second century, 
the mediatorship of the Messiah is more prominently enunciated than 
in the Targums. ; 

Again, it has been conjectured by learned writers that Philo and 
the Targumists alike derived the theory of the Divine Word from the 
ancient Persian creed, in which the creation of the material universe 
is ascribed to “ Honover,” the utterance or word of Ormusd, the 
Supreme Being. It is quite possible that the mythology of Persia 
-was familiar to the omnivorous learning of Alexandria. It is known 
by indelible traces that the secret subterranean cult of Mithras 
travelled from Persia to Alexandria and found ita way even to 
Rome at a period which was probably anterior to the age of Philo, 

_ and which cannot certainly have been much later. ‘The channels by 
which this mysterious ritual was communicated may well have served 
for the initiation of Alexandrian scholars in that purer faith of ancient 
Persia, which underlay the gross and fantastic forms of her later 
worship. Nor, if ancient creeds are scrutinised, is Honover the only 
deity which may seem to have a direct analogy with the Logos ides. 
In the Hindu mythology the goddess Vak plays a principal part in the 
poetic legend of Soma, which embodies the spiritualised nature-worship 
of one phase of Brahminism. But Vak means “speech” (ef. Latin 
voco); and in the Vedas this goddess appears as an emanation from 
Brahma, the supreme deity, and the agent through whom he exercises 
his power over the external world. 

But it is perhaps unnecessary to go so far afield as Persia or India 
to find the clue to the Logos idea as Philo shaped it. It may be 
surmised that he derived the germ of his conception from his medita- 
tions on the Mosaic account of the creation. This explanation is co 

~ simple as to have been overlooked; but if it be the true explanation, 
acs ford also some hint of the origin of Honover and Våk, 
Bue ~to the inevitableness of certain metaphysical conclusions 

, when sou. ~stage of theological inquiry has been reached. 

\ In the language -€ modern evolutionists, religions are represented 
as uniformly generated in fetishism, and gradually developed into a 
more spiritual form with the advance of human intelligence. This 
view is singularly at variance with the history of those Oriental reli- 
gions whose records can be traced into remote antiquity. Investigation 
invariably proves that their multipljed divinities, elaborate ceremonial, 
and degrading superstitions are morbid growths and excrescences 
upon an elder faith in a single supreme being. So far from constantly 
advancing towards a higher spirituality, the tendency of religions 
would appear to be to retrograde towards anthropomorphism, This 
tendency may, no doubt, be kept in check. The purer faith may be 
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preserved in a secret esoteric doctine; or it may be from time to time 
revived by the enthusiasm of some great reformer. But the history 
of religions is the history of the action snd reaction of anthropo- 
. morphism and spirituality; and this conflict: is not infrequently 
stimulated by external scepticism. 

An eclectic philosophy is a sceptical philosophy ; and the Aler- 
‘andrians of Philo’s day were sceptics. The only religious element 
common to the various systems which they studied was a barren theism. ` 
To them the Supreme Being was little more than a passionless 
abstraction. In their révolt against the anthropomorphism of a 
decadent heathendom, the idea of attributing form or substance, or 
even feeling or action, to the Deity repelled and diagusted them. 
‘Even the Hebrew Soriptures appeared to their critical fastidiousness 
to invest Jehovah with too much of the semblance of. humanity. Now 
Philo was emphatically an apologist. Like Josephus, he wrote, no 
doubt, primarily for “the Greeks.” He desired so to restate the 
truths of the Hebrew religion as to conciliate the Gentile world. But 
he also desired to reconcile to the records of their own faith that por- 
. tion of the Jewish world which, like himself, had become impregnated 
-with the Hellenistic spirit. The need for this conciliation and this . 
Teconciliation had been perceived long before his time. Indignantly aa 
modern Jewish authors deny it, it is certain that the editors of the 
Septuagint deliberately set themselves to soften down those passages 
in the earlier books of the Bible which were conceived to be most 
open to the charge of anthtopomorphism. A single example will 
suffice. In Exodus xxiv. 9-11 it is related that Moses and Aaron, 
Nadab and Abihu, and seventy elders ascended Mount Sinai “ and 
saw the God of Israel” The Hebrew text is clear beyond dispute; 
` but in the Septuagint the passage reads, “and saw the place where 
the God of Israel stood” . 

The allegorising tendencies of Philo are to be referred to his desire 
to overcome anthropomorphic difficulties of this kind, and to spiritualise 
‘a narrative which might seem, even to those who were not altogether 
worldly-minded, to be sometimes trivial and sometimes even repulsive 
in ite character. It was not that he either discredited or disparaged 
the Scriptures. His views undoubtedly accorded with those which, 
as we learn from him, were held by the Therapents, an asbetic com- ’ 
munity resembling the Easenes. The Therapeute maintained that, 
whilst all the narratives of Scripture were to be received as absolutely 
true, there was, nevertheless, a deeper truth, of which the mere letter 
of Scripture was the allegory. In other words, the sacred i 
were @ parable, the spiritual meaning of which could be perceived - 
only by those whose eyes were opened by secret communion with the 
Author of all truth. 

eae set himself to discover this hidden interpretation. Beginning B 
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naturally with the Mosaic ‘cosmogony, he found at once matter for 
profound meditation. The Book of Genesis leaves the modus operands 
of Creation in obscurity. The account given of the matter is, “ God 
said, Let there be light,” “ God said, Let there be a firmament,” and 
the fiat is repeated until “the heavens and the earth were finished.” 
Thus the spoken word of God is represented as the efficient cause of 
Creation. But to attribute speech to the Most High was manifestly 
a concession to the frailty of the human intellect. Now, the spoken 
word of man is the expression of his thought, the manifestation of 
his purpose, the revelation of himself, his means of communication 
with others. By the spoken word of God, in like manner, must be 
méant that which was the expreasion of the divine thought, the mani- 
festation of the divine purpose, the revelation of the divine nature, 
the means of communication between the Divine Being, enthroned in 
absolute repose in the unfathomable depths of the infinite, and the 
tnaterial universe. Here it may be supposed that we have the origin 
of Philo’s conception of the Logos ; and, granting (what, in the face of 
modern discoveries, can scarcely be denied) that a tradition of the Crea- 
tion corresponding to the Mosaic narrative waa widespread in remote 
antiquity amongst the nations of the Hast, we may here also find a 
clue to the process by which Honover and Vak became divinities. 

And moreover, although Philo knew nothing of the modern theory 
of an Hlohistic narrative interwoven with a Jehovistio narrative, it 
cannot have escaped his attention that in the account of the Oreation 
the Deity is referred to sometimes by the word Elohim, which is 
obviously a plural form, and sometimes by the word Jah, or Jehovah, 
which is a singular form; nor did he fail to note the suggestion con- 
veyed in the phrase, “ Let us make man.”“ And hence it was not 
difficult for him to conceive that the Word emanating from the 
Supreme Being, the agent and ‘efficient cause of the Creation, must 
be not merely a person, but also a diyine person comprehended 
in the incommunicable name, a sharer,in a measure if not in all its 
fulness, of the splendour of Jehovah. 

Seeing in the Divine Word the means of communiéation or the 
“link” between the Supreme Being and the material universe, little 
further effort was required to see in the ‘same Divine Word the. 
“link” between the Supreme Being and humanity. The “one living 
and true God,” Philo conceived to be, as our own Articles declare, 
« without body, parts, or passions.” But the Scriptures asserted that 
- men had seen him and conversed with him. The explanation was 
that, just as the work of Oreation had been accomplished not imme- 
' diately by God, but by a divine person emanating from God, so also 
the invisible had appeared to mortal eyes, not directly, but as mani- 
feated by the same divine person. Thus, according to Philo, it was 

* See De Mund. Opif. 24 ` 
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the Word who appeared to Moses in the burning bush, who promised 
posterity to Abraham, and who spoke in a vision of the night 
to Jacob, se ` 

It might nat, perhape, be impossible to trace the trains of thought 
by which Philo came to recognise the sonship as well as the divinity’ 
of the Word, and to see in Him the Mediator, the High Priest, and 
the Paraclete. But it must be confeased that the dreamy and half- 
poetic style of his meditations is not calculated to assist the reader in 

` discovering the processes by which he atrived at his resulta. 


The treatment accorded to Philo by Ohristian writers is a curious 


subject of study. The early Fathers are frequent in their quotations 
from his pages, and fervent in their admiration of his genius; but they 
betray no consciousness of the problems which are suggested by the gub- 


stance of his writings taken it connection with their date. A later `' 


age, perceiving the anachronism, so to speak, of his teachings, the dis- 
crepancy between the Ohristian lustre of his learning and the entire 
absence of Ohristian illumination from his life, gave credence to the idle 
legend reported by Eusebius, that, when advanced in yeara, Philo met 


with St. Peter and became a convert to the Christian faith. At a still ` 


later but equally uncritical period, the difficulty was solved by the 
sasumption that the entire works of Philo were forgeries concocted by 
the pious fraud of some early Christian convert. arly in the present 
century a treatise, which had some reputation in ita day, was written 
by a learned clergyman to prove that Philo was himself a member of 
_ the sect of Therapeute, and that the Therapentm, although resembling 


the Essenes in some particulars, were, in fact, a community, not of ` 


Hebrew, but of Christian ascetics. 1 


Modern orthodox coritioœs seem concerned rather to minimise than’ 


either to deny or explain the anticipatory character .of Philo’s 
“ Doctrine of the Word.” They lay stress. upon the fact that his 
language although generally is not uniformly applicable to a divine 
personality. They insist that his conception even in its sublimest 
forms never’ rose to the height of identifying the Word with the 
Meæiah, that he gave no hint of an Incarnation or of the dual 
nature of the Incarnate Qne ; that he never ventured to ascribe, to the 
Son existence from eternity or equality with the Father. 

Tt is true indeed that Philo’s language, clear and unmistakable in' 
some passages, isin others vague and vacillating. But if it be granted 


as it cannot fail to be, that in some passages he does plainly describe - 


the Word as a divine Person, as the Son of God, the Medistor, the 
Paraclete, then whatever may have been his verbal inconsistencies or 
mental fluctuations, it nevertheless remains the fact that he provided 
a theological vocabulary for the expression of Johannine and Pauline 
doctrine, ~ 


It is also true that Philo never identifies the Word with the | 
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Messiah. Strangely enough the Messianic prophecies seem to have 
interested him but little. He does indeed assert that a time will 
come when the Jewish race, purified and regenerated, shall be gathered 
together. from all quarters of the earth and restored to their own 
country under the guidance and leadership of a more than human 
being who will be invisible to all eyes except their own. Bat he 
_ does not say, or in any way indicate, that this “more than human 
being” is the Word; and this'is the only reference to a personal 
Messiah in the whole of his writings. And although Philo asserta 
the divine character of the Word, he knows nothing of His human 
character; he never dreamed that the Mediatorship of which he 
speaks lay in the assumption by the Word of our nature and our 
frame. So far from recognising the existence of the Word from 
eternity he expressly says: “ He is not like God without beginning.” , 
And the whole scope of his theory seems to involve not merely the 
subordination but the inferiority of the Son to the Father. 

Bat these defects of Philonic teaching so far from disproving the 
connection between the Word of Philo and the Word of John tend 
rather to confirm it. For an examination of the Apostle’s language 
seems to indicate that it was his expreas purpose to correct, or rather 
to complete the doctrine of the philosopher. 

In appropriating the conception of the Word to the service of 
Christian theology, the points which it was necessary to emphasise 
were precisely those which Philo had misasd—the Incarnation and 
the Measiahship, 


“ In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God; and the 
Word was God. The same was in the beginning with God. AN things 
were made by Him—In Him was life—dnd the Word was made flesh and 
dwelt among us ; and we beheld His glory the glory as of the only begotten 
of the Father, full of grace and truth—The law was given by Moses; but 
grace and truth came by Jesus Christ.” 


The creating Word, the source of life is thus ushered into New 
Testament terminology with the great addendum that He was made 
man, and that He was the Anointed One. 

Nor was Philo’s saying that the Word “was not without begin- 
ning,” left uncorrected by St. John. In his gospel he says no more 
than ‘‘ In the beginning was the Word—The same was in the begin- 
ning with God,” expressions which have indeed been held by some to 
imply the eternal pre-existence of the Son. But in his first epistle 
the Apostle is more definite and, as though to remove any misconcep- 
tion or ambiguity, asserta that the Word was “that eternal life which 
was with the Father,” and in that sentence we have the high-water 
mark of doctrine concerning this matter until Origen presented 
theology with the paraphrase ‘‘ the Eternal Son.” 
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Philo, as we have seen, had described the Word as the “ first- 
begotten of God.” St. Paul and the author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews adopt this phrase. In Col. i 15 Ohrist is called “the first- 
born of every creature,” and in Heb. i. 6 “the first-begotten.” No- 
where else in Scripture is He so referred to, But again the doctrine 
is developed by St. John. To him it was reserved to use the bolder 
word, which is his alone, and which occurs four times in his Gospel 
and onoe in his first Epistle, the name which has become so familiar — 
in our creeds and formularies, “the only-begotten of' the Father ”—The | 
ondy-begotten Son which is in the bosom of the Father He hath declared 
(manifested) Him.” ; ; 

The last passage shows that St. John -had grasped Philo’s con- 
ception of the Word as not only the revelation of the silent God, but 
_also as the reflection of the invisible God. It was this aspect of the 
_ Word which St. Paul and the authar of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
rapturously appropriated to their Lord. They never use the name of 
Logos; but, as Philo had written of the Logos that he was the 
“image of God,” so Paul” speaks of “ Ohrist who is the image of 
God,” and again ł says of Him that He is “the image of the invisible 
God,” adding the words above quoted, “the first-born of every 
creature,” and proceeding as though to emphasise the reference to the- 
Word, “for by Him were all things created that are in heaven and 
that are in earth.” And the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
in a passage which has been already referred to, says of the Son 
that He is “the express image” of the person of God. And here 
again the allusion to the Word is rendered unmistakable by the. 
phrase, “ by whom He made the world,” which immediately precedes, 
and the phrase, “the first-begotten,” which immediately follows” 
Hixcept in these three passages, Ohrist is never in the Scriptures 
described as the image of God. 

Tt is also St. Paul and the author of the Epistle to’ the Hebrews 
who take hold of the idea of the mediatorship of the Word and apply 
it to Jesus Obrist. They alone amongst New Testament writers use 
the name of the Mediator (Mcoirnc—the word used by Philo); so 
strangely alike in this, as in many other things, are these two writers, 
if indeed they are not one and the same. In Gal. iii, 19, 20 the law . 
is said to have been “ordained by angels in the hand of a mediator,” 
and it is added, “ Now a mediator is not a mediator of one; but God , 
is one.” In the Epistle to the Hebrews Ohrist is thrice entitled the 
mediator of a “new,” or “better” covenant. And’ in a still more 
celebrated saying St. Panl prondunces, } “There is one God, and one 
mediator between God and man, the man Christ, Jesus,” insisting 
apparently upon the truth, of which Philo was wholly unaware, that 
it was the human nature of our Lord whieh constituted Him the 
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“link,” the a of P between God and man, and 
the Intercessor for man With God. 
As Intercesaor the Word is represented by Philo in the character 


-of “High Priest of the World,” and in the character of Paraclete, or. 


Advocate with the Father. The author of the Hpistle to the Hebrews 
lone of New Testament writers- describes our Lord as “Priest” or 
“ High Priest.” “It behoved Him to be made like unto His brethren 
that He might be a ‘mercifal and faithful high priest in things per- 
taining unto God, to make reconciliation for the sius of the people ;” 
and he harpe in several successive chapters upon the saying of the. 
Psalmist, “Thou art a high priest fer ever after the order of 
Melchisedec.” (On the other hand, St. John is the only writer who 
applies to Christ the name of’ Paraclete, a title which is elsewhere 
applied solely to the Holy Ghost: “If any man ain we have an 
advocate (paraclete) with the Father, Jesus Ohrist the Righteous.” 

It may be teadily perceived what it was which led these New 
Testament writers so unhesitatingly to apply what Philo had said 
concerning the Word to Jesus Ohrist. The connecting link is to be 
found in the expression “Son of God.” Christ, it is true, never go 
described Himself; but others ao described Him in His presence ; and 


-He tacitly acquiesced in the title and all that it involved., But the 


Word is again and again asserted by Philo to be the “Son of God.” 
And when this assertion came under the notice of the apostles and 
disciples it was an irresistible inference that the Word was no other 
than the Lord they knew. ‘ 

We have seen how, in: ‘appropriating the doctrine of Philo, they 


- expanded and developed it. But in one point his doctrine remained 


without explicit correction until a later age than that of the Apostles. - 
It is true that ‘the New Testament writers nowhere endorsed the 
phrase, “the second deity,” as applied to the Word, or gave any 
warrant for the Arian heresy that the Son, although divine, was not 
of the divine essence. But, dn the other hand, they refrained from 
any direct assertion of the equality of the persons of the Godhead. It 


was not until after long and wearisgme metaphysical wranglings that 


——— 


the Church agreed to say, in the words of the Oreed called Athanasian, 

“ And in this Trinity none is afore or after other; none is greater or 

lees than another. . . . Jesus Obrist the Son of God is . . . equal to . 
the Father as tondin ‘His Godhen’s and inferior to the Father as 

touching His manhood.” 

Modern advanced criticism on the Fourth Gospel seams to take too 
little account of the influence of Alexandria, not merely as the intel- 
lectual centre of the world, but also as a great—perhaps the greatest 
—oentre of the Jewish race during the first century, Rome was, 
indeed, the political capital of the Roman. Empire; it was also the 
home of literature and jurisprudence ; but Alexandria was at once the 
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greatest commercial city of the age and the greatest seat of learning. 
Tt was not like a modern university, a mere training-school for youth. 
In Alexandria the distinction between “town” and “ gown” was non- 
existent. Ita lecture-halls were open to the public, and were thronged 
every day by such miscelaneous crowds as one might expect to see in 
the theatre or the exchange. Not less thronged was the vast library 
which the Alexandrians prized as their most precious possession, and 
which, when it was destroyed by fire, Anthony, anxious to conciliate ` 
their favour, replaced by one which he pillaged from Pergamos. It 
may be questioned whether the world has ever known a more intelleo- 
tual population than that which existed during several centuries in 
this illustrious city. ‘ l 

Alexandrian philæopŁy may be said to have commenced and ended 
ita career with mathematica. The first “school” was made illustrious 
by the names of Euclid and Archimedes; the second by those- of 
Ptolemy the astronomer and Diophantus the arithmetician. Bnb, in 
the long interval between these two great periods of mathematical 
activity Alexandrian learning was so varied and so impartial that it 
can only be deacribed by the word eclectic. , Tt was as though for a 
time the human mind hed exhausted ita capacity for original spécula- 
_ tion and experiment and was compelled to devote its energies to col- - 

lecting and comparing past philosophies. Such periods are not unknown 
in the history of human thought. To take an example from the arts, 
a similar stage’ may be said to have been reached at the present day . 
in the history of architecture. Modern architecture has no originating 
genius, but it is learned beyond all preceding eras, Ita practitioners 
can compare and combine, but they cannot invent. An eclectic 
philosophy is necessarily critical, and it is usually coincident with 
widespread education. These were the characteristics of Alexandrian 
philosophy in the time of Philo. 

But Alexandria was largely a Jewish city. Of ita total population 
of seven hundred thousand in the reign of Angustus no fewer than 
two hundred thousand were Jews, and the total Jewish population of 

was computed at me million. The Alexandrian Jews were, to 
a great extent, self-governed, under the charter of successive emperors, 
by a Council of Elders, presided over by an “ Ethnarch ” of their own: 
choosing. It is worthy cf remark that the most famous public teacher 
of the time, Potamon, the founder of the eclectic philosophy, and the 
master of Philo in secular learning, was a Jew. 

Tt seems probable that intercourse between Judea and Alexandria 
was intimate and continous. ‘The land-route by which the parente 
of the child Jesus fled with Him into Egypt, doubtless to take refuge 
amongst Egyptian, perhaps Alexandrian Jews, may have been too 
tedious and too much exposed to danger for frequent traffic, But 
ships must have been constantly passing and repassing between the 
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great port of the Levant and the various harbours of Palestine; and 

_the Jews were already the busiest and most-successful traders in the 

. Roman world. It seems certain, moreover, that notwithstanding the 

erection by the Egyptian Jews of a temple of their own at Onion, 

near Memphis, no inconsiderable number of them must have swelled 

the enormous multitude of pilgrims, amounting it is said to nearly 

two million souls, who went up annually to Jerusalem to the feast of 

the Passover. It was, perhaps, because of the concourse of Greek 

speaking pilgrims at Jerusalem at the time of the Orucifixion, that ` 
the inscription on the cross was written in Greek, as well aa in the 

official Latin and the scarcely leas official Hebrew. But there must. 

have been many residents in the Jewish capital who were familiar- 
with Greek through their intercourse with the Jews of Hgypt and: 
-Asia Minor. There are many indications in the New T ent that." 
the Jews of our Lord’s time were not an illiterate people; and this. 

impression is corroborated from other sources. When Augustus-. 
Osear issued the edict which guaranteed the privileges of Judæa, he. 

expreasly granted protection “to the public schools as well as to the 

synagogues. Josephus tells us that the younger sons of Herod, 

anticipating that they would succeed to the kingdom in preference to 

their elder brothers, insolently announced that they “would make 

Herod’s sons, by his former wives, country schoolmasters; for that the 

present education which was given them and their diligence in learning 

Jitted them for such employment.” When it is remembered the princes. 

referred to had been educated principally at Rome, the inference- 

would seem to be that, even in the country schools of Herod’s 

kingdom, instruction was not confined to Hebrew studies, That: 
Greek was very commonly understood in Palestine at a period shortly- 
after the crucifixion appears probable. The institution of the- 
diaconate was due to the complaints of the “ Grecian Jews” in the: 

early Ohurch of Jerusalem, that “their widows were neglected.” 
The accusers of ‘Stephen were “ certain of the Synagogue, which is: 

called the Synagogue of the Libertines and Oyrenians, and Alexandriana, 

and of them of Cilicia and of Asia; ” and in his long defence before 

the Jewish Council, thé protomartyr employed the phraseology of ‘the 

Septusgint, if nob its actual words. Josephus himself learnt Greek in 

order to translate his “ Wars of the Jews,” into that tongue; but he _ 
ee ae 

who understood the Greek philosophy.” 

It seems not unnatural or improbable that the works of Philo 
should become known to the Ohristian Church through the Hellenista 
of Jerusalem, if through. no other channel of communication ; and 
thus St. John may well haye become aware of the doctrine of the 
Logos as early as the date of Stephen’s martyrdom. At any rate the 
references to the doctrine of the Logos in the Fourth Gospel afford 
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no ground for assigning to that Gospel so late a date as 170 a.D. with 


Baur, or even so late a date as the beginning of the second ‘century | 


with Matthew Arnold. Baur indeed seems to have entertained the 
notion that the conception of the Word could only have been imparted 
to the Christian Ohurch through the medium of the Gnostics; and 
according to his theory the author of the Fourth Gospel was a 
“ Gnostioally-disposed Christian, a consummate literary artist, séeking 
to develop hia Logos idea, to cry up Greek Christianity and decry 
Jewish.” Apart from other objections to this theory, it involves a 
strange misconception of the tenets of the Gnostics. Much as the 
Gnostic sects differed amongst themselves, they were united in their 
denial that our Lord’s body was truly human; it was, according to 
them, a semblance only, a “‘docetic” or “ fantaatio” body. No 
Gnostic or Gnoatically-disposed Ohristian can be conceived to’ have 
written, “The Word became flesh.” Matthew Arnold allows that 
St. John himself provided:'the materials for the Gospel which bears 
his name, but considers that these materials were edited by “a Greek 
Christian, a man of literary talent, a theologian.” -It is difficult to 
see the necessity for even this modification of the received tradition 
of the Church. There is nothing in the Alexandrianism of the Fourth 
Goapel which St.John might not readily have learned whilst stil! in 


early manhood. It is true that in youth he was a fisherman, and. 


even after three years’ companionship with his Great Master, he may 
have been, as he seemed to be, on the morrow of Pentecost, to’ the 
rulers and elders and scribes, an “ignorant and anloaried. ” man. 
But it was impossible for him to engage during many years in sealous 
propagandism’of the new faith, involving perpetual controversy with 


learned rabbis and subtle witted Greeks without a quickening of the. 
intellect and a stimulus to study. It would have been surprising if | 
such a man had feiled to become acquainted with the religious works ' 


of Philo which were well knoWn to a soldier and politician like 
Josephus, and which were evidently familiar to Onkelos and Jonathan 


the Targumists. And if the Apostle ultimately became “a man of, 


literary talent and a theologian,” it is not more surprising in his case 
than:in the case of many an eoolesiastic of later times whose birth 
was no leas humble and whose early education was no less deficient 
than his own, 

i W. E. BALL. 
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United States. The import duties are a nominal 5 per cent. Yet,’ 
‘compared with Australia and our bolonies, where the tariffs are hostile, 
and range from 80 to 60-per cent., our trade with Ohina is just one- 
tenth. To open up further this gigantic country is the dream of all 
men engaged i in Mastern commerce, and to reach the minerals of the 
western provinces is the heart’s desire of financial speculators. France, 
down ‘in Tonquin, has for loñg years been looking enviouely north- 
wards towards the province of S’ch-uen. It was with the object of 
checking a British movement in that direction that she gradually 
crawled round the upper end of Siam, and brought a number of the 
Shan States under her influence. Within the last eighteen months 
she has added to her Tonquin colony a stretch of land equal in area 
to England itself. Thirteen years ago she was hard at work in. 
Mandalay, preparing for the speedy annexation of Upper Burma, 
intending thus to crush British Burma down into a corner, and to 
Taise a barrier against the easterly extension of the Indian Empire, 
It was the accidental discovery of this scheme. that prompted the 
‘ Indian Government to force a quarrel on King Theebaw, to’ rush > 
‘British soldiers up the Irrawaddy, and to annex Upper Burma, whilst ` 
the outwitted French diplomatista were fretting from chagrin. 

' From that day to this the actions of England and France around 
the borders of Burma, Siam, and China have provided an interesting 
game of checkmate. At the time the boundary-line between British 
and Chinese territory was drawn, several Shan States, which had beer 
part of Theebaw’s kingdom, were conceded to the Ohinese, on the 
understanding that they were not to pass into the possession of any 
European power—meaning France. ‘Yet, within a few years, France 
wheedled these states from the Chinese, and it was because of this 
Preach of faith that a fresh tract of Ohinese territory was, as a sine 
quá non, tacked on to British Burma, and a number of concessions, in 
favour of British traders, were wrung from the authorities at Pekin, 
Among these was the settlement of a British Consul at Teng-yueh, or 
Momien, as it is odiled by its Shan name on some maps. It was at 
Teng-yueh that my-two companions and’ myself had to obtain our 

from the Chinese officials. But news travels slowly in the 

Flowery Land. ‘The officials knew nothing about any new treaty, or the 
granting of passports, and they were thrown into a state of feverish con- 
sternation by thé news that a British official was to live in their town. 
In a few days the city was in a ferment of excitment, and everybody 
believed that Britain had annexed Yunnan, and that we three were but 
the forerunners of anarmy of occupation. The Chinese official mind is 
conservative, and, although we brought all necessary documents from — 
the authorities of the Government of Burma, there was a hesitancy in' 
giving, us passports. Indeed, they were not conceded until we 
threatened a telegram to Pekin. Further, the -officials were hopelesaly’ 
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ignorant of what was required of them. Sitting in a dirty, foul 
Ohinese hotel, with a crowd of noisy, geatioulating Chinamen around, 
I had myself to draw up the terms of our three passports. It was 
probably the first case of record of a man writing his own passport. 
' Tt was the middle of the rainy season when I crossed Yunnan, a 
time when the road is closed even to pack-mulea, and the whole 
region is fever-breeding and wretched. Many days we were up to 
our waists in water, and night after night we lay down to sleep in 
Bodden clothes. And to call the way.a road is a misnomer. It is 
‘nothing but a mountain track. I have in my time done some rough 
climbing, but never have I crawled up and down such a series of 
wild, steep precipices as lie between the frontier and Tali. There are 
great ranges of mountains running north and south, and our way 
lay east, over a road see-sawing continuously between altitudes af 
5000 and 8000 feet. Between Teng-yueh and Tali was the worst. 
Glancing at my notes taken during the journey, I find one day ` 
an ascent of 2000 feet in a distance of three miles, and then a sudden 
descent of 2000 feet in two and a quarter miles. The next day the 
altitude rose to 7400 feet, and the following day it was 8000 feet. Then 
it dropped to 5000 feet, and in the course of a morning’s walk rose to 
7000 feet. Another day the altitude, was 3300 feet in the morning; it ' 
was 8150 feet at noon; and in the evening we had deacended to 2800 
feet. The whole region is a mass’ of heaving, ragged mountains, with 
only one-seventeenth part of plain, and a population extremely sparse. 
Under the treaty, a railway can be’ constructed to Tali, and people 
in England, glancing at a map, conceivé it to be an easy thing to 
ron a’ railway from Bhamo. What engineers cannot do it would be 
dangerous to guess, but a railway over or through these hills would 
be the most herculean task ever attempted. 

Captain Davies, who has been over the ground on behalf of our 
Government, has reported strongly against attempting a railway in 
these parts. Mr. Archibald Colquhoun has urged a line from 
Moulmein, in Lower Burma, and through Siam. But French influence 
is too strong in Siam to permit of that being done. The Government 
of Burma are determined, however, to get a railway right up to the 
Chinese boundary. The line from Mandalay to the Kunlong Ferry, 
on the Salweyn River, is being rapidly pushed on. Already ‘224 
miles from Mandalay to Hsop-kyet has been built, at a cost of 
Ra8000 per mile, whilst the remaining forty-two miles, not yet 
constructed, over & bad piece of ground, is not to cost more than a lac 
of rupees a mile. Builders of commercial castles in the air contem- 
plate a possible extension of this line into Ohina, to Yin-cho and 
Shu-ning-fu, with possibly a branch up to Tali. Another idea is to 
run a line between the ranges of mountains from Kunlong up to 
Yung-chang-fu, a pictureaquely situated town between Teng-yueh and 
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Tali, which is distinguished for nothing, save that Marco Polo records 
a fight of unicorns on the Yung-chang plain, The latter line is 
feasible ; but the way from Kunlong to Tali is barred by tremendous 
mountains, to traverse or to tunnel which would cost millions of 
pounds. When, some months ago, a deputation from various 
, chambers of commercé waited upon Lord Salisbury to urge that the 
, Government should support a railway right into Yunnan, the Prime 


„Minister replied that the Government would pueb on a railway to the ' 


frontier, but that any line beyond would be better arranged by 
commercial than by diplomatic treaty. Now I propose to show that 
-not only would it be reckless folly for commercial men to embark on 
' the building of railways in Yunnan, but that the present line from 
Mandalay to Kunlong is, so far as trade is concerned, nothing less 
than a waste of money. 
Let me glance briefly at the present trafficking relations between 


“Yunnan and Burma. The exports, from Yunnan into Burma are at - 


present ‘wretchedly inkignificant. They comprise hides, horns, hame, 
paper, fur coats, straw hats, some musk, orpiment, and fibres. On 
the other hand, the exports from Burma into China in 1896 repre- 
sented Ra.1,364,800, but of this sam Burmese raw cotton accounts for 
Ra1,127,168, and woollen cloth for Re.45,646. The authorities in 
‘England are probably ignorant that 50,000 bales of Burmese cotton 
go into China every year, for the published returns refer only to 
exports from Rangoon, and no official notice is taken of the exports at 
the other end of Burma. I am not ignoring the fact tht a smał 
quantity of silk finds its way out of China into Burma, and that a 
large amount of gold, used in covering the Buddhist pagodas, also 
crosses the border. But Yunnan is not a silk-producing province, 
and a railway line is not necessary to convey gold. 

But supposing a railway did penetrate Yunnan, the district from 
„which any trade might be drawn lies, roughly speaking, between the 
twenty-second and twenty-seventh parallels of latitude, while in an 
easterly direction the range might possibly extend to P’u-erh and 
Ssu-mao. Mauch of this country is quite unexplored, and there would 
be the rivers Taeping, Shweli, Salweyn, Mekong, and Yong-pi to 
cross before the Burmese frontier was reached. P’u-erh produces 
_what the Chinese themselves regard as the finest tea in the Empira, 
‘buf neither Borma, India, nor England is likely to adopt Ohinese tea. 
‘There is no product of the soil that Yunnan can export, unless it 
‚produces wheat that can be sold in Burma as cheaply as the Indian 
_ wheat. Btill, I think there is à chance of a larger export of ponies, 
mules, goats, sheep, pigs, poultry, and possibly cattle and buffaloes. 

I recognise the enormous cost and difficulty of the present means 


of transport on mules, It takes twelve animals to carry a ton, and’ 
‘the freight from Tali to Bhamo—a journey of twenty days—is 28, 
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X 
. The cost of transport from Bhamo to London is, roughly, £4 a ton. 
Therefore Yunnan, owing to the heavy cost of transit, can supply 
nothing to the London market, Of course, a railway would consider- 
ably reduce the price, but, as the trade is at present, the whole of the 
` goods for Burma which travel the Tali-Bhamo route could easily be 
conveyed in one train-load. Some trade from the capital of the pro- 
vince, Yunnan-sen, may be attracted to the line at Kunlong. No 
direct road, however, has been explored, and when I was in Mandalay 
Oaptaim Davies told me that it would probably be at least twenty- -five 
marches over s hilly and difficult country. Even assuming the new 
railway advanced into Yin-cho, there would still remain twenty stages 
to be done by road. It is, therefore, quite clear that the building of 
a railway into the heart of Yunnan is next to impossible, and that, if 
there were one built, the trade between Burma and the province 
would be insignificant. Eurther, there is little wood lying between 
Kunlong and Tali, and the coal is very poor. I disagree with the 
generally accepted statement that trade always” follows the railway 
line, ‘Trade would, of course, be augmented by the building of a 
line, but Yunnan is probably the poorest of all the eighteen provinces, 
and the population is thin and scattered and wretobed. 

Traders should once and for all abandon the hope that Yonnan 
is a rioh mine, only waiting to be tapped. The present construction 
of a railway can mean nothing to them. The Government of Burma 
fosters the idea that the line will benefit trade. As a matter of fact, 
the main object of the line is military. No doubt it would be an 
admirable plan if English financiers would play the råe of cat’s-paw to 

- push a line into Ohina, and so give our Government, on the outbreak 
of tribal disturbances, a pretext for annexing the country, and once 
more checkmating the French. Though, commercially, there is 
-nothing worth having in Western Yunnan, there are, east of the 
, capital, on the range of mountains dividing Kweichan, rich mines 
of copper and iron, and magnificent ocoalfields. But they are beyond 
our reach from Burma. The stages between Yunnan-sen and British 
territory, by the present route md Tali, are thirty-three days. 
Between Yunnan-sen and French territory it is only'eight days. 
` When I was in Yunnan-sen, I met a French engineer who was pro- 
- speoting the country. ‘A few months previously.a French Commis- 
sioner passed sonth to Hanoi, coming down from, 8’ch-uén, and the 
Blackburn , Commission came down from the same province, but 
branched off to Canton. Around Chao-tung-fo, which lies on the 
road into §'ch-uen, are rich silver*and copper mines. The French 
are maturing railway schemes to advance a railway north through 
Yunnan, not-so much with the object of securing the minerals of the 
province as to get some sort of ‘barrier between British Burma and 
the amazingly rich province of §’ch-uen. Oommercially, we have 
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: FEBE to apprehend from these tactica ; ‘territorially, they are full 
of significance. At present I am not dealing with Empire extension, 
except in so far as it affecta trade. The day when §’ch-uen will be 
‘either French or British territory is far in the distance. And for all 
time the natural outlet and inlet for S'ch-uen will not be a railway 
southwards over wild mountains to Tonquin, or westwards to Burma, 
but down the great Yang-tzi River. Commercial men might well turn 
their eyes to this province, Ohung-king-fn is an open port, yet no 
foreign vessel has so far ventured up the river beyond Ichang. There 
is a British Consul at Chung-king, and recently there has arrived 
a French Oonsul, whose chief duty is to keep watch on his British 
confrère, Flotillas might easily come up the Yang-tzi from Ichang in 
a week. At present, the great lumbering junks that have to be 
hauled by coolies—often 200 of them at a time—take from three 
to four months to accomplish the journey. §'ch-uen is unfavourable 
. for growing cotton, and there is an immense trade to be done in this 
article alone. The S’ch-uenese have a keen appreciation for all 
European wares, They will readily give a sovereign for a three-and- 
sixpenny alarum glock, and, in my travels, when I have thrown a 
beer-bottle or an old condensed milk-can away, there haye been fights 
' for possession. These are but little things, which act as chaff, showing 
the way the wind blows. Sewing-machines, though the oost of 
transit is so immense, are eagerly bought. For the traders who first 
start steamers to Ohung-king there waits a fortune For more 
ambitions people, there are the §’ch-uen mines to be worked. 
Concessions could be obtained. At Chung-king I made very careful 
inquiries into this subject. Unless our countrymen, who are ever 
crying out for fresh fields for trade, speedily wake up, a fleet of, 
Japanese steamers will be feeding S’ch-uen with foreign goods. At 
the present moment the French are bargaining with the Vioeroy for 
mining facilities. And to be first in the field in such matters is 
everything. 
Having travelled over the ground and studied the country on the 
spot, I therefore say to merchants anxious to open up a Western 
Ohina trade, “ Do not waste your energies in sucking the dry orange 
of Yunnan, but go by the great highway of Central China, the 
Yang-tzi River, to Sch-uen, where the fruit is ripe and ready for 
` plucking.” l 
Jous FOSTER Fraser. 


B. JOHN A. DYOHHEH, a Russian immigrant, has written an 
article of great ability in the last number of the ConTEMPORARY 
Review, Two years ago this essay would have “ palpitated with 
actuality.” To-day, as I shall try to` prove, the restriction of alien 
immigration is scarcely a question of practical politics. Furthermore, 
Mr. Dyche forces an open door in demonstrating the superiority of 
well-paid and well-organised Jewish workmen to dissipated and thrift- 
jeas English working men, whose“ rough, coarse, and tasteless ” 
temperament is condemned by our Russian guest. Still, Mr. Dyche 
deals with large economic and racial questions of permanent interest, 
and if he writes somewhat with the air of a conqueror indifferent to 
the feelings of the vanquished, the strong attack he makea on me 
requires an answer. If only his facta and citations were as authentic 
as his views are well expressed, I might well shrink from a descent 
into the cockpit. of the ConTEMPoRARY REVIEW with an adversary so 
redoubtable as Mr. Dyche, ~ 
In controversy between an alien workman and an Englishman 
the former may be sure of sympathy from the public and of fair play 
from his opponent. ' Still, facta are facts, especially when the foreigner 


himself in the wrong Sa a aia a dl 
shall set forth later on. 


7 l Dara ap Ot ae 

`I join iasue with Mr. Dyche in the’ three postulates of his opening 
sentence. He says: R 

« Every one, I think, will agree that at „present, when ‘alien i tion 

has become a question of practical politics, and the Apron i r 
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. to the introduction of a Bill for ‘checking ihe importation of destitute 
aliens, whatever that may mean, it would be interesting to hear what the 
_ chief offender has to aay in his own defence.” 

With such knowledge of the political situation in England as E 
possess it seems impossible to contend that—(1) legislation to check 
alien immigration is to-day a question of practical politica, that (2) 
the Government are to-day pledged to bring in a Bill on the:subject 
. in any other sense than that in which they are committed to the 
evacuation of Egypt, and that (8) so far from Mr. John A. Dyche 
being the ‘ chief offencer,” his claim to be “ a typical alien immigrant” 
cannot be sustained. | ` 

' The latest authoritative declaration of the Prime Minister on the 
subject was written on March 25, 1896. In a letter to me of that 
date Lord Salisbury sa‘d : : 
_ “ I am very anxious tc pass an Alien Immigration Bill, and I believe that 
it would be valuable and much.demanded by the working classes in many 
districta. But I am assured that the position of business is so unpromising 
in the House of Commons that it is ab vary little use to bring it forward at 
present, J think we shall have to wait till more pressing matter is cleared 
away.” i 

From that day to thie, practical politicians regard the restrictive 
legislation proposed by Lord Salisbury when in Opposition as dead as 
‘Julius Cesar: With a Cabinet divided on the subject, and the irre- 
sistible weight of Jewish influence inflexibly set against any measure 


of the kind, the “more pressing matter” to which Lord Salisbury 


refers is not likely to be “cleared away” in the lifetime of this 
Government; and I for one do not expect to see the subject serioualy 
revived until publio opinion brings it to the front in a new and 
ominous form. Lore Saliabury is probably aware that-he would 
destroy his Governmert if he quarrelled with the Jews, They will yet 


enjoy free entry here. It is true that with friends I have worked ` 


for many years to promote the passage of a Destitute Aliens Prevention 
Bill. For the present the prospects of such a measure are not only 

: hopeless, but even if it were passed it would be inadequate in view 
of the magnitude of the Jewish question. 

Mr. Dyche, who does me the honour to “ quote,” after his owm 
„fashion, my writings on the subject, will permit me to remind 
‘that I have publicly declared my conviction since last visiting B 
that “no mere natioral or particularjst remedy will suffice to cure the 
evil "—is., the immigration of destitute aliens. -Europe must deal 
with her- Jews as a whole. : s : 

So much for the restriction’ of alien immigration being a question 
of practical politics, As to the Government being definitely pledged 
I greatly doubt, and many people would be glad to learn where ‘and 
by whom the Cabinet were committed to specific action on the subject. 

' Casual mention of s measure in the Queen’s Speech is meaningless, 
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Vith regerd to the third point, Mr. Dycho refutes himself in claiming 
bo ba “ e, typical alien immigrant.” He writes excellent vernacular 
; Engish, = good, or better, than nine-tenths of our educated classes ; 

and opparsntly he has acquired the art in seven yearr, if his article 

was written two years ago, as stated by the Jewish Chronicle. He 
belorgs to the aristocracy of labour; tells us that he and those like 
him draw higher wages than the average English tailor; that the 
alien standard of comfort is higher; and yet‘he wishes his readers to 
believe tzat he is not merely a champion, but a sample, of the mass 
of immigrant aliens, When Mr. Dyche landed with threepence in 
his pockss he brought with him capacity, and therefore potential 
value as 3 British citizen. I can only speak for myself, but when 
standing for Parliament, and when writing in the Press, I have been 
in the habit of defining the term “ destitute alien ” to include only 
those wha from physical, mental, or moral reasons are undesirable 
additions to the population of England or the United States of 
America. It is hard to see why human elements rejected by the 

States are good enough for England. The typical foreign immigrant 
we with id exclude is an incapable; he belongs to no trade union ; 
„he is the person who makes the lives of the Jewish Board of Guardians 
a burden; he speaks no English, learns no skilled trade, and is desti- 
tute of caalities that enrich civilised communities. I produced a 
hundred af these typical aliens before the Commons’ Committee, and 
many more gave evidence at length before the Lords’ Sweating inquiry. 
If Mr. Dzohe claims identity with these wastrels and serfs of capital 
„he is un-ast to himself; if he does not he deludes the public in 
styling hinself “ a typical alien immigrant.” 
` M- Drshe cites a passage from “The Destitute Alien” edited by 
me for M=sars. Swan Sonnenschein’s “ Social Science Series.” After 
repeated cearch, [am unable to discover the quotation. Assuming, 
however, “or the purpose of the argument, that it is correctly quoted, 
Mr. Dyche seeks to score a point against the writer for a disrespectful 
reference to the slop clothing trade. At the time the book was 
written mest of us had still something to learn, There was too much 
generalisstion. No one would now dream of denying that the organised 
Jewish tailors at the top of the industrial tree are well off: If, how- 
ever, the 1onamed writer cited by Mr. Dyche went wrong, he erred 
in good company. The Ohief Rabbi, Dr. Herman Adler, wrote. as 
follows on March 10, 1887: 


“Tt is an admitted fact that in former years one rarely, if ever, heard of 
an unchaste Hebrew maiden in this country. I grieve to be obliged to Bay 
that this happy statė of things no longer exists. The extension of the social 
evil t my gamer Gel be directly traced to the over-stocked labour 
market, anl to the Russian persecutions, continuing to this [day, which 
cause thou-ands of Jewish girls to arrive at these shores without any means 
of subsisten-ze.” i 


f; 
. ae 
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Dr. Adler afterwards withdrew this statement, but it is difficult to, 
understand that it could have been made without a strong foundation 
of fact, at least as regards the destitution of immigrante, many of 
whom were employed in the clothing trade. Mr. Dyche himself 
declares “ the Jewish woman” to be “ idle, wasteful, and extravagant ” 
—an element that many sober persons may regard as an addition of 
questionable value to our thriftless population. 

As to the accuracy of the Board of Trade figures, I have so’ often 
given reasons for discrediting them, I will not, for want of space, 
recapitulate arguments to be found elsewhere (see the Timss, Ohrist- 
mas Day 1894). 

Having recently given the real reasons for the Jewish persecutions 
in Russia (CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, November 1897), if is needless to 
follow Mr. Dyche into this subject. If Mr. Dyche’s contention that 
Russian Anti-Semitism is doe to allegations against the Jews of mere 
lazineas and unwillingness to work, I never heard of the fact. The 
“public must judge between s. It does not appear, however, that 
Mr. Dyche claims to speak from first-hand knowledge. The diatribea 
of the Novos Vremya are not the declarations of Government, and I 
prefer the statements of MM. Pobiedongstzeff and Goremykine to 
newspaper vapourings. Tt is indisputable, from whatever cause, that 
the Jews are disliked and feared in Russia. 


STANDARD OF COMFORT. 


' ‘When Mr. Dyche asserts that the standard of comfort in “ the life 
of the foreign Jews of this country ” is higher than that of Englishmen, 
the weight of evidence is against him.’ Comparison between dissolute 
and improvident British labourers and thrifty, well-paid foreign 
_ Jewish artisans would no doubt confirm his contention. For more 
‘than controversial purposes, however, such comparison would be use- 
jess. The only proper comparison is to be made between people of 
the same class. Nobody denies that some British workmen drink, © | 
and that the homes of drunkards are debased. Still, the average ) 
“ greener,’ who does not contribute to the OorrEMporary REVIEW, 
compared with the average British labourer and artisan, leads the life! 
of a dog. The average Jewish greener is not a highly paid artisan. 
He is only too often the servile victim of emali capitalista in the- boot 
end shoe, furniture, and other trades. - 

An accurate description of the mode in which these miserable 
folk live in London was given by Mr. Lakeman, ond of onr factory 
inspectors, in his evidence before the Sweating Commission : 

“The habita of these people are very, very dirty; they seem almost to 


. revel in dirt, rather than in cleanliness. Going into some’workshops, you 
dind «filthy bed, on which: garments which are made are 1i; children per- 
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fectly naked lying about ‘the floor and on the beds : frying-pans and all, sorta 
of dirty utensils, with food of various descriptions, on the béd, under the 
bed, over the bed—everywhere ; clothes hanging où a line, with a large gas 
stove to dry them, the ashes all fallin here.” and the atmosphere so dense 
that you get ill after a ae work ere. The temperature, ‘as tested by 
me, was found to be 90°.” 


Mr. Lakeman’s ae holds good to-day. 

Mr. Dyche says that “the desire of the Jew to shine before his 
neighbours creates in him an increasing desire for a higher standard 
of comfort.” One would naturally expect to meet with this passion. 
for a higher standard in Leeds, where Mr. Dyche’s experience chiefly 
lies. The following is the report of a thoroughly competent investi- 
gator commissioned by me to report facta, without reference to 
whether they told for or samiak Mr. Dyche’s assertions as to the 
Telaltye standard of comfort : 

“ Lanna, January 5, 1898. 

“Tt is really quite impossible to Jaiei in polite language the unutter- 
able filth and dirt of these places (i.¢., the Jewish quarters). Personally 


and in their surroundings they are filthy, and no Gentiles will have any- 
thing to do with them if they can help it. 


So much for the standard of comfort. 


‘WAGES. 


` The prices cited by Mr. Dyche as paid in Leeds are inaccurate. 
For example, he says: “The log price of the Amalgamated Society of 
Tailors (English) in Leeds is 5d. per hour. Now, the wages of a 
competent Jewish tailor in Leeds is from 6d. to 8d. per hour.” 

.Mr. Dyche knows perfectly well that English tailors at Leeds do 
not work by the hour, but ‘by piece, reckoned, it is true, at a minimum 
of ög. per hour. If the log price of a garment, for instance, is five 
hours at 5d. per’ hour, it rarely takes the competent English tailor 
more than three hours, which brings his net wage to more than 8d. 
per hour, not 5d., as Mr. Dyche declares the wage to be. 

«But the Englishman works in the wholesale trade 524 hours per 
week instead of 61, and earns on the average 36s. to £2 per week. 
In the Amalgamated Society of Tailors the hours are 61, with a 
minimum wage of 80s. In the alipper trade at Leeds, as in London, 
the Jews have ousted-the English, if not in the organised branch of 

` tho alop clothing, where excellent organisation and minute subdivision 
of labour convert men into machines. A strong feeling against Jewish 
practices is arising in Leeds. - The’ contrast between the clean airy 
factories of the English with the squalid disgraceful workshops of the 
Jew is not more marked than the contrast between the respectable- 
looking girls and men coming out of them and the, dirty squalid Hebrew 
workers i in the alien uai The Leeds Ghetto is expanding. 
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The following is the brief report on the Leeds aliens of the investi- 
gator referred to, whose competence for the task is beyond question, 
and for which I make myself reaponaible: 


“The general im ion received after comparing the Jewish and 
English tailoring ration in Taola is that- here ib is not that the standard of 
wages is so different, as that the conditions are totally different, the Jewish 
being incomparably the worse. 

“The English factories dre large, airy, sanitary buildings, and the 
Englishmen respectable, decent citizens. 

“The Jew works in an almost indescribable state of filth and unsanita- 
tion. 

“ In the Jewish district dilapidated factories or old houses in back oourta 
are turned into their workshops, reached by broken steps or unlighted 
staircases, and kept in a condition altogether horrible. ) 

“ In the shops, each presided over by a Jew master, men and women are 
crowded, in a state of disgusting dirt and utter disregard of decency. 

“The standard of cleanliness appears to be that of a Russian city of thé 
Pale, and though some English girls work in these shops, the conditions 
make it unbearable for most of them. ` 
vv“ Almost all alien workers look abjectly poor and miserable,” 


It is difficult to compare the wagea. The English work by the 
piece, the Jew by the day mostly, or hour, The minimum wage of 
the Associated Society of Tailors is 30s. for 61 hours; in the wholesale 
trade it is about 80s. for 324. . 

The Jews in Leeds do not pay badly compared to the English, 
if the skilled tailors who earn £2 and more are not considered. 
Girls who. can button-hole can earn more in a Jewish shop. 

` The hours are nominally 61 a week, but the men work very long 
hours. The report continues: 


“ But while this is true, and some of the men can earn good wages, these 
abjectly haggard and miserable men cannot be well paid, even though they 
declare they are. : ` 

“When they come over first it is generally understood that they have 

“2s. Bd., 88. 6d., 58. a week. The secretary of the Wholesale told me he 
knew this for a fact, and yet it cannot be said to be proved; you can only 
find out from a Jew who has entirely left a Jewish workshop, and they are 
few. Still, in spite of that, the trado is not paid as it is in don. 
` “The wholesale trade do not regard the Jews as competing with them, 
the trade is so different. : 

“ The English oppose the idea of the subdivision of labour, becnuse if it 
were introduced into the English factories it would entirely ruin their skilled 
trade, An English tailor makes a whole coat; a Jew can only do one 
part of it. That is why there are so few in the English factories; they are 
not in any sense trained tailors. Jt is very possible a ‘competent’ Jew 
might earn 8d., but they sre very few. i 
, “The Jews are encroaching rapidly on the ‘bespoke trade.’ Employers 
who used to have 100 or 50 men working for them now employ or a 
quarter of that number, and send out the work to the Jews. 

“That the subdivision of labour largely accounts for the cheapness of 
Jewish work’all agree, but it cannot account for it entirely. It is partly 


` 
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; , tho result of the competition between the Jew masters. They have out 
' down prices to such a point that many of them barely make any profit. 
1 ‘The English employer who sub-contracts to then peys leas and lesa, and 
really sweats the ‘humane gentlemen.’ 
the alipper trade the Jew has completely ousted the Englishmen. A 
few yoars ago omen two and three hundred were papio a the trade, 
now none are left.- 

“The Jewish slipper-maker is abjectly paid about 2d. or 8d. an hour, 
working from fourteen to sixteen a day, and the Englishman could 
not compete’ with him. 

“The rest of the Jews are hawkers, or keep little shops. 

““ Oertainly, if they have taken the place of the Englishmen, their own 
lives are wretched beyond words.” 


_I am certain that the figure of “ 500 skilled tailoreeses ” is. ‘not 
correct. I am told most are miserably paid. ` 
Three thousand five hundred is a very low. estimate for the number 
of Jews in Leeds. 
l SWEATING. s i 
'_The final report of the Sweating Committee states that the earnings 
of the lowest class of workers—+.¢., the aliens employed in those trades | 
—“ are Barely sufficient to sustain existence. The hoprs of labour 
are such as to make the lives of the workers periods of almost ceaseless 
toil, hard and often unhealthy.” The difference between Mr. Dyche 
and myself on the relative standard of comfort is notthat I deny the 
existence of thoroughly skilled alien workers who can always command 
high wages and good conditions of life, but that the bulk of the aliens 
are unskilled or only partially skilled persons, condemned by ignorance 
of our language and unsavoury antecedents to compulsory service 
under sub-contractors, and therefore to a style of living far below that 
| which the average British workman and his family can and do oom- 
mand, Something more than a mere tpss divit id required from Mr. 
_Dyche before the Report of the Sweating Commission, Mr. Sherard’s 
well-known investigations at Leeds, published’ in Pearson’s Magasins 
for September 1896, and the report cited in this article, are upset. 
‘T know a typical alion immigrant Polish slipper-maker in Whitechapel. 
He, his wife, and seven children live in one rodm,-for which they pay 
8s. 6d. a week. The room reeks with crowded humanity. Oinders, 
dirt, and babies occupy the carpetless floor. Anxiety, squalor, and 
toll are unrélieved, This Pole earns 84, per pair for making slippers ; 
he finishes six pairs in the day; and he has no other source of income. 
I ‘personally know, or have known, hundreds like him, and therefore - 
look on him, not on Mr. Dyche, as the type; and on his standard of . 
comfort, not on that of my brilliant contributor opponent, as the 
standard for comparison with the “ yokel,” as Mr. Dyche and his com- 
patriots politely term tke Englishman. ; 
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_ Although Mr. Dyche, for. obvious reasons, ignores all trades other 
than the clothing trade in which alien immigrants engage, the majority 
of Jewish workmen are not highly paid tailora. If he will examine 
for himself the state of the ready-made boot, cheap furniture, and cigar 
makers, furtiers, and other industries where aliens work in London, 
he will discover a state of affairs that will effectually prevent his ever 
again presenting himself in public otherwise than as the créme de la 
oréme of the Jewish workmen. Indeed, it is difficult to credit the 
fact that he has ever read in extenso the evidence placed before the 
Sweating Committee. ` He says: ‘ 


“ Beveral bad cases came before the Sweating Commission. The British 
public was horrorstruck with some cases that were set forth by the sansa- 
tional journalist as examples of the rest.” 

As I was responsible for the production of most of the alien witnesses 
in the sweating trades before the Lords’ Committee, it is possible that 
Mr. John A. Dyche alludes to me as “‘ the sensational journalist.” I 
do not wish to put on a cap that does not belong to me, but since this 
charge of sensational journalism has often been made before, and 
now appears in the CONTEMPORARY Review, the time has come to 
answer it. A; 

When the Lords’ Committee were preparing for the inquiry, diffi- 
culty was experienced as to how to obtain the evidence of sweated 
` workers, who were more afraid of their employers than confident of 

the Peers’ power to protect them. Lord Aberdeen, a prominent 
member of the Committee, knowing that I had taken much interest 
in the subject, came to me, asked me to provide evidence; and I 
agreed to do my best. It was a difficult task. Months of anxious 
labour and a good deal of money were spent. Bo far from taking 
evidence haphazard and picking out sensational cases, two firms of 
‘solicitors were employed by me in testing the proofs of the proposed 
witnesses, The law charges connected with the preparation of 
evidence alone amounted to £526 12s. 11d. I never wrote an article 
on the Sweating Commission for which I was paid. No acknowledg- / 
` ment of reimbursement was ever made to me by the Government or 
the Commission. Implacable enmity in wealthy and powerful quarters. 
was my reward. Mistakes in detail may have been made. I regret 
them. Every precaution was taken. But all the main contentions 
as to sweating were completely established, as, Mr. Dyche may see 
. from the final Report and Lord Dunraven’s minority Report. So 

much for the charge of “sensational journalism.” There was no 
journalism, and there was no sensationelism. 
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a QUOTATIONS. 


Mr. Dyche is not  controversialist of the-type usually met with in 
English magazines,. He attributes to me not only. what I never 
wrote, but quotes me as writing what he wishes I had written. He 
‘asks: “Are we an inferior race? Mr. Arnold White saya decidedly, 
1 Yog?!” a < . 

When have I ever said that the Jewish race is inferior to the 
English or any other race? Perhaps Mr. Dyche will’ kindly produce 
his reference. The Jewish race may be the most capable in the world, 
although I have often protested against the surplusage of Russian and 
Polish alums being allowed entrance. here, even though they were 
Jews. Even Russian Jews are sometimes found of bad character, 
althongh no one who knows their fine qualities has spoken up for 
them more earnestly than myself. Perhaps as we‘get older we grow 
' more sympathetic with the larger claims of humanity ; and if I object 
to Jewish immigration, it is not because I have ever said that the 
Jews are an inferior race, which would be foolish, even if it were 
true, but because circumstances have caused large masies of the Jews 
to deteriorate in mind and morals. These are not wanted here. If any 
one is curious to see the class of persons meant, a morning spent at 
Judge Bacon's court, when foreign cases are being tried, will enlighten 


My last remarks in reply to Mr. Dyche are to protest against his 
pretence of quoting me when he actually manipulates a sentence (1) 


by substituting a word of his own for one of mine, so as to turn the ' 


whole sense of the passage; (2) by beginning the middle of a sen- 
tence with a capital letter, so as to exclude words limiting all that 


comes after. Mr. Dyche says: 


“ “But it would be interesting to learn how Mr. White reconciles his 
description af the Ryssian Jew with his eulogy of them in the Vinsteenth 
Century for May 1892, in which he writes as follows: ‘ Aristocratic uality 
of mind common to the whole race, Their sense of honour woul have 
satisfied Burke, They are gentle to women and tender to childran. There 
is that indefinable air of distinction about the lowest and commonest of 
those Jews which impresses the conviction on one’s mind that their unpopu~ 
larity is due, perhaps, if one may be frank, to their native superiority over 
the settled nations of the earth. Trouble and pain have refined the Jows 
in Rusia, ” . í 


When I read this passage I rubbed my eyes: Ib seemed: familiar, 
but I knew I had never used that lanfyuage of the Jewish raos. The 
Nineteenth Contury for May 1892 contains no article of mine. In 
another magazine, hdwever, in describing a visit to the Agricultural 
Jewish Colonies of Kherson, and the contrast between them and the 
main body of Eastern Jews, I used the following words: 

VOL» LEXI, « R 
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“The principal note in the gamut of impressions left on my mind by con- 
tact with the agricultural Jews was the aristocratic quality of mind common, 
to the`whole people.” j 


By omitting the words in italics, giving a capital A to the “ aristo- 
cratic,” and substituting “ race ” for “ people,” Mr. Dyche scores an 
excellent point against me. The only drawback to his triumph: 
is that the language he cites is not mine, but a passage garbled to: 
suit himself. I was expresaly speaking, as hə knew, of a few agri- 
cultural Jews moralised by sun and sweat into a splendid set of men 
and women. I was not speaking of the Jewish race. In order to 
heighten the impression he thus seeks to produce, Mr. Dyche omits. 

' five lines without indicating that he has done so. 

If thus to garble an opponent's language is questionable, to foist-, 
pure invention upon the readers of the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW is 
indefensible. Mr. Dyche says : l 


`“ Mr. A. White, in one òf his books, shows what the British nation gained 
from the Jewish immigrants some 200 years ago. The Jewish sumer of 
to-day is not a jot inferior to his predecessor.” 


By substituting “ Jewish” for ‘‘ Huguenot ” Mr. Dyche scores one- 
more point against me. Still, I never wrote a line about the Jewish 
iminigration of 200 years ago for the simple reason that I never heard 
of it. On the Oromwellian returns of the Jews I never wrote. Of 
the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes in October 1685, and the 
typical alien immigrants who, fortunately for England, left France to , 
mingle with our people, to enrich not only commerce and arta, but 
to strengthen and enlighten British character, and by intermarriage 
to improve the British stock, I have often written. But it never 
occurred to me to confuse the Huguenots with the Jewish immigrants;. 


"+ on the contrary, every word I have written about the Hogienols: 


was to point a contrast, not to draw a parallel. 
Mr. Dyche writes of the heart of the average British workman. the’ 
generous and patient host of 53,000 Jewish aliens in London alone: 


“I donbt whether it beats at all, except, perhaps, when he is engaged in 
vabiit-oouming: dog-fighting, or other such noble and instructive amuse- 
ment. Poor innocent creature.” 


No Huguenot refugee could have written that passage. Perhaps 
the sinister tone of Mr. John A. Dyche’s article does something to- 
explain the unpopularity with which trade unionists concerned, begin 
to regard recent immigrants of gvowedly alien origin. His attack on 
British workmen will not endear him or his race to the country of hie. 
adoption, The statement will be heard of again, 


TANOD Warre.. 


“THE SUNKEN BELL.” 


N° apology is needful for offering to the readers of this REVIEW 

a somewhat fall acoount of this last play of Gerhart Hauptmann. 
The author is little known in England ; though his play, “ Hannele,” 
was done into Engliah by Mr. Archer, and published in 1894 by Mr. 
Heinemann. Butin Germany the “ Sunken Bell” hes had a phenomenal 
suocess. To it, jointly with another play by the historical dramatist, 
Wildenbruch, the Schiller prize was last year awarded by the judges; 
but the Emperor, disapproving of the “ Sunken Bell,” overruled the 
decision and gave the prize to Wildenbruch, who, however, returned 
half the money. In Germany, as here, there is usually a very limited 
demand for modern plays in book form; but this drama has rua 
through twenty-eight editions in eight months. It is performed in 
` some thirty theatres in Germany and Austris. It has also been 
translated into French and represented in Paris; and the same is, or 
goon will be, true of Denmark. The play has also given rise to a 
considerable critical literature in its native country, and is a subject of 
hot controversy as to its meaning and tendency. No attempt at 
criticism or interpretation is made here. It is thought better to give 
the argument, with full extracts, sufficient to show the scope, and 
indicate, however imperfectly, something of the power and beauty of 
the. piece. One thing, however, is clear: it is,in symbol, the’ life 
tragedy of’an artist, placed between the duties of ordinary and con- 
‘ventional life on the one hand, and onthe other the enthralments of 
‘a fairy’ muse, inspiring him to impossible ideals of perfect art, and 
ecstatic dreams of what art may do for mankind, 


* This article is published with the kind consent of P. R. Devis, ., of Folke- 
stone, who is the owner of all rights of publication and tation of the play in 
the language, and who proposes shortly to publish the authorised me 
English version, - i 
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THE SUNKEN BELL. 


CHARACTERS, 


Hersnics, a bell-founder. 
i : Maana, his wife. 
Their two Children. 
Parson, Schoolmaster, Barber. 
, ; ‘ WITTICHEN, an old witch. 
RAUTENDELEIN, an elf. 
NIGKELMAXN, & water- -Bprite, 
A Faon. i . ‘ 
Elves, little woodmen and women, &o. 
4 The Scene is the mountain, and a village at its foot. ` 


š Act L 

[A mountain meadow surrounded by rustling pines. To the left, in the — 
background, a litile hut, half hidden under the overhanging rock. 
In the foreground, on the rigfit, near the edge of the wood, an old 
draw-well ; on its ratsed rim sits RAUTENDELEIN, an elf, half- 
child, half-woman, She is combing her thick, red-gold kair, and 
fencing off a bes which persists in teasing her. | 


Raut. Little golden humming-bee, where do you come’ from? 
‘Sipper of sugar and maker of wax, little sun-bird, trouble me not. 
“Away, leave me. I must be quick to comb out my hair with my 
aunt's golden comb; if she comes home, she will scold me. Fly 
away, I say; leave me; what do you want here? Am Ia flower? 
. Is my mouth a bloom? Fly awdy over the ridge of the wood, little 
bee, over the brook ; ae whan oh a agar te 
primroses ; there creep in and drink yourself giddy. . . Come, 
be off [The bes flics away.) At last! : 


[Shs combs her hair re oe 
bends over the well and calls down. | : 







Hallo! Nickefmann! He does not hear. I will sing my song to 

, myself, ([iSings.] I know not whence I: am come, I know not 
whither I go, whether I am a little forest bird, or a fairy. The 

Š flowers which bloom in the wood and fill it with perfume, has any 
one ever made out whence they come? But at times I feel a longing ; 

fain I would know father and ‘mother. But if it cannot be, I must 

let be. Anyway, I am a beautiful daughter of the woods,with golden 
hair. [Again calling down the well.) Hallo! old Nickelmann, do come 


` 
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up; Bush-grannie is fetching pine tope. It is very dull; tell me 
something. He is.coming! How he croaks and grunts! The silver 
bubbles are rising. If he comes now he will break up my round 
black mirror, wherein I am nodding to myself from ` below so 
finely. [Playing with her image in the water.] Here he is! 
[NICKRLMANN rises from the well] Ha! ha! You are no beauty | 
Whoever calls you, geta the shivers, and worse every time he sees 
you! - 


[Enter NickELMANN, an old water sprite, with weeds in his hair, drip- 
pang with wet, and snorting ‘like a seal. He blinks till his eyes 
have got used to the light.] ' 


N. Brekekeker. ‘ 

Rat. [Mimicking him] Brekekekex, indeed! There is a scent of 
spring in the air, and you are astonished! Why, the very latest 
salamander in his hole knows that; and the woodlouse and the mole, 
the trout and the quail; the buszard in the air, and the hare in the 
clover. How is it that you can’t feel it ? i 

N. [Blowing himself out.] Brekekekex. 

E: Have you been asleep? Can’t you hear and see? 

N. Brekekekex! Don’t be sò pert, you little monkey ! 

The Faun. (Not yet in sight.] Holdrioho | 

Ft. Come, little faun, dance with me. 

Faun. [A creature with goat's beard, legs, and horns jumps into the 
meadow with quaint leaps.| If I can’t dance, I can do a few jumps. 
The nimblest of steinboks “can’t beat me. If you don’t like that, I 
can do another spring. i 

R. What legs—like'g goat's, all hairy! Dance with your own little 
dryad! I am neat and alim, 


+ * + * * 


Faun. Yesterday I got my first dandelion salad. To-day I went, an 
hour away, among the bats in the thick forest, They were digging 
l earth and breaking stone there— horrid invasion! ‘There i 
t nothing I hate so much as when they build chapels and churchea,—and 
that cursed hum of the bells! 

N. And when they mix carraways with the bread. 

Faun. But what’s the use of grumbling ? one must bear it. Down 
there by the precipice this new thing is rising, with its pointed windows, 
tower and ball, and the cross on the top. If I had not been quick, 
that monster of a bell would have bean hanging safe enough and 
tormenting us with ita howls! But now it lies:drowned in the 
lake. By the cock, it was an infernal jest! I was standing in the 
high mountain grass, leaning against a pine-stump, looking at the 

, church and chewing a bit of sorrel, thinking of nothing, when I saw 


— 
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before me, sitting on a atone, a blood-red butterfly ; it fluttered and, 
twisted about as if it was sucking a blue moas-flower. I called it, 
and it flew on to my hand. I knew the little elf directly, and talked 
with her, how the frogs were already laying their eggs in the pond, 
and that sort of tattle; however, she wept bitterly, and I was trying 
to comfort her, when lo! they began to drag something up from the 
valley, with cracking of whips and who-Ho’s—an iron butter-vat, 
wrong way up, or something like that, dreadful to look at; all the 
moss-men and moss-women were struck with fright. They were 
going to hang the thirg—one could hardly believe it—high up in 
the tower of the chapel and beat it every day, with an iron clapper, 
and worry all the poor earth-spirits to death ! 

“Hol” thought I; “I must bide my time”; so: I went to hide 
behind the hedges and stones. , Eight horses, straining in hempen 
ropes, could hardly drag the monster along. With heaving flanks and 
trembling knees they rested, in order to get a new start. I noticed 
that the waggon could hardly bear the weight of the bell, So, like 
a wood-sprite, just when the cart came close to the precipice, I saved 
them the trouble: I seized the wheel, broke a spoke; the bell 
tottered and then slipped; another pull, and one more shove, and ` 
down went the bell headlong into the depths. Heigh! how it 
jumped! how it rang at each spring from rock to rock, like an iron 
ball, with clang and ring and echo. Deep down below, the water took 
it in with a splash. May it stay there: there it resta in peace. 


[While the Faun is speaking, tt has begun to get dark. 
Several times during the latter part of his story faint 
calls for help have been heard from below. HEIxRICH 
appears, dragging himself painfully -towards the hut. At 
oncs the Faun disappears inio the wood, and, NICKELMANN 
into the well. HERIO is a man of thirty, a bel- 
founder, with a pale, sorrowful face. ] 

_ H. Good people, listen! Open the door! I have lost my way. 

Help me! I havehad a fall. Help, help! I can—no—more. i 


[He sinks near the door, fainting on the grass. A streal: of 
purple coud over the mountutns. The sun has set. A 
cool night-wind blows. | 
Œ Tho old Witch, with a basket on her back, comes shuffling out of the 
wood. , Her head is bara and her-hair snow-white; her visage more like a 
man’s than a woman’s, end bearded. She 3 for RAUTENDELEIN to come 
and help her, stumbles against Hxrxaron, and sends RavTENDELELN to fetch 
hay for him to lie on. EAUTENDELEIN brings a bundle of hay, and Hermearicn 
opens his eyes. 


A + 
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H. Where am I; kind maiden, tell me ? 

R. Where are you? Why, in the mountains. 

H. Yes, in the mountains. Bat how did I get here? 

R. That, dear stranger, I cannot tell you; but never mind how it 
came about. Here is hay and moss, lean your head on it ; yod must 
need rest. ` ; c . 

H. Truly `I need rest, you are right. Bat rest is far away, my 
child. [ Restlessly,] And I must know what has happened to me. 

E. It I only knew myself. : 

H. It seems to me—I think—I think—it is all like a dream ;— 


surely I am dreaming still. 
R. Take some milk; you are very weak; drink some. 
H. [Hurriedly.] Yea, I will drink; give me what you have.” 


Henmo is charmed to ecstasy with RAUTENDELEIN. She wishes to fetch 
‘him fresh water ; he begs her to stay, and tells her how he alipped down the 
precipice, how he caught hold of a cherry-tree, which broke away with him 
and he fell into an abyse—and died. He tells her he has seen her before, 
that he tried to put her voice into the bronze of the bell, that when 
he failed he wept. He faints away; she calls WrrromeN, who BaYyB 
Henmo will die. The Faux comes and tells Wrrmosex to look out 
‘for guests; she wanta RAUTHSDELEIN to go into the hut with her, they 
would then put out the light and pretend to sleep; but the girl saya, 
No! they are coming to fetch Henrnicn. RAUTENDELEIS makes a` magic 
circle round Hznraton. The Parson, the Schoolmaster, and the Barber 
‘come in, searching for HEmRICH; they see him, but cannot touch him. 
They call the Witch, and she tells them to take the young man away; 
she bandies words with the Parson. They carry Hennion off. Elves 
‘come in, dance and sing, and RAUTENDELEIN joins them. The Fauw 
interrupts them. NICKELWAXN appears from the well, and RAUTENDELEDS 
tells him she is ead, and wants to know what the hot little drop in her . 
eye means, He says he will take it and put it into a shell—it is a 
‘diamond, called a tear; he tells her her tears will fall, and warns her not 
to go among men ; but she laughs at him, and tells him she is off to the land 
of men. NIOKELNANN, shaking his head—“ Brekekekex.” 


` 


Act I, 


The Second Act opens at daybreak in Heryaich’s cottage. Maana, his 
wife, is preparing to go up to the opening of the church with her two boys, 
five and nine years old, there to hear the new bell. A neighbour comes, and 
by degrees discloses to her thet something has gone wrong with the bell. 
Bho starta hastily to goup the mountain to see whether her husband is safe, 
and meets outaide the bearers bringing him down. He is brought in and 
laid on his bed. The Parson bids het still hope and tiust in God. All 
retire and leave her with Hznraicn, who feebly asks for water. He exhorta 
her to be patient, as he is going to die; and to live for the children. He 
begs her forgiveness for al? the wrong he has done to her. She answers 
that it was he who rescued her from a gloomy life and gave her all she has. 
He says it is, better for both that he should die. i 
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H. See, I was old and worn—a failure. T do noblament that tho 
great bell-founder, who made me not better than Iam, suddenly cast 
me aside; and when he threw me down so mightily after my own bad 
handiwork into the abyss, it was weloome. Yes, my work was bed; - 
the bell that fell down was not fit for the heights, not made to wake 
-the echoes of the peaks. 

Magda. I do not understand your words; a work so highly praised, 
flawlees, no bubble in the metal, so clear in ita ring—‘ The master's 
bell sings like the angel choir,” ‘they said with one mind, when it_was 
hung up out there between two trees, and lifted its.solemn voice. 
` H. | Faintly.] In the valley it rings; not in the mountains. 


k 
Shevtries to encourage and console him ; bat he insista that for him all is 
over; life would be but full of failure and regret. 


H. The service of the vales draws me no more; their ' peace no 
longer soothes, as once it`did, my pulsing blood. Since I was up 
there in the mountain, I have felt that in me which must soar. up- 
wards, move in the clear light above the sea of cloud, and work its 
work in the strength of the heights. And because, sick as I am, I 
cannot do thie—because if I painfully forced myself to rise I should 
only fall again—I would rather die. If Iam to live, I must turn 
young, must feel sound strength in my heart, marrow in my “bones, 
iron in my sinews, and the proud conquering eagerness for new and 
unknown tasks. 

Magda. O Heinrich, Heinrich! if I bút knew where to find what 
thou longest for, the well whose action brings youth, héw gladly would I 
run my feet. sore for it ; yes, even if I found it in the spring of Death ; 
if it only brought baok youth to thy lips. 

H. [In pain, delirious. | Dearest love! No, I will not. Keep 
the draught: in the spring there is blood, only blood. © I will not : 
let me—go—and—let—me die. 


Hemso faints away. The Paron comes in and says he knows a pious 
woman who has a recipe by which she can work wonders. RAUTENDKLELN - 
~ enters, Doea tinea, and carrying berries. The Parson mistakes her 
for.a dumb girl of the neighbourhood, and Maapa leaves her in charge 
of the sick man for a w e, while she runs out to get some one to 
fetch the wise woman. , The Parson goes away, and RAUTESDELEIN is left 
alone with HEISRIOE ; throwing aside her shy and humble demeanour, she 
becomes active, and busies hersal? with kindling the fire, over which a copper 
soup-kett]e is hanging. Meanwhile she sings to herself a little song about 
the fire and the kettle. Hunraion at last opens his eyes and looks fixedly 
at her. è 


R. Now I shred the turnips and then I fetch water. Now that 
. I am a little servant I have a great deal to do. Stay, little flame, for 
my work. 
H. [In profound astonishment. | Who—soy—who are you? 
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i 
' 


R. [Quick, alert, and unconsirained.] 1? Why, Rautendelein. 

B. Rantondelein ? I never heard the name. But I have seen 
you somewhere, some time. Where was it? 

K. High up in the mountains. 


H. Right. Yes, when Į lay in a fever. Then a of you 


—and now—now I am dreaming again. We often dream ætrange 
things, don’t we? This is my house ; there burns the fire on my own 
hearth. I am lying in my bed, sick unto death. I perceive the 
window ; outside the swallows are flying ; in the garden the nightin- 
gales are singing; a scent steals in of lilao and jeasamine. All 
this I feel and see down to the smallest things, -I can gee every 
thread in the web of the coverlet over me, and even the little knots 
in it—and yet I am dreaming. 

R. Dreaming? Why? N 

H. [Enraptured.] Woll —beosnso I am dreaming 
“OR. Are you so gure ? ' 

H:. Yæ—and no; yæ—and no. „What am I saying? Not awake! 
An I somarea that what you ‘ask? Well, be it as it may, a 
dream or life; it is here. I feel’it; I seo it. You are; you live! 
Be it within me or beyond me, sweet spirit, born of ay own soul, 
for my own sake; none the leez, I love you! Only stay, stay! 

R. As long as you will. ‘ 

H. And yet I am dreaming. 

R. Look here. I lif my little foot. Do you sæ its ruddy heel ? 
Yes? Well, here, is a hazel-nut; -see, I take it so, between my 
thumb and forefinger; now I put it under my heel. Orack! it is in 
two. Is that a dream? 

H. God only knows. 

BR. Now, attend; now I am coming to you to sit on yopr bed. I 
aia therevalceady saad: mitoak the Eemal Tt is very ice. Is it too 
close for you? 

‘H, No. But tell me, now, where do you spring from, and who 
sends you? What do you want with me—me, a’ broken man, a 
bundle of pains, who measure my span of life by momenta ? a 

R. Tlike you! From what stock I came, I know not how to tell; 


nor whither I go. Bush-grannie picked -me up out of the moss: 


‘and lichen, and a doe suckled me. I live in the wood, the moor, thè 
mountain. In the wind, when it whistles and blows and howls and 
‘mews like a wild cat, I turn and twirl abont -in the air, laugh and 
shout, till it echoes again, and sprite and pixie, moss and water- 
spirit split with laughter. I am naughty, and scratch and bite when 
Iam in a rage; and whoever vexes me, let him look ont! If they 
leave me in peace it is not much better, for after my mood I am bed 
and good, now this, now that, as the fit takes ma But I like you. 
You I will not scratch. If you wish, I will stay here; but it ‘is 


eo 
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‘better that you should come with me up into my mountains, There 
-you shall see how bravely I will serve you. I will show you diamonds 
‘and carbunocles, as they sleep in their ancient secret veins; the topas 
-and the emerald and the amethyst ; ; and whatever you bid me I will 
‘do. Though I am unruly, contrary, idle, disobedient, spitefnl+—what 
you will—I will always have my eye on yours, and before yen can- 
wish I will nod “ Yes,” truly. Bush-grannie thinks—— 

H. Dear child, who is the Bush-grannie? tell me! 

R. Bush-grannie ? 

H. Yes. 

R. Do you not know her ? ` 

H. Iama man, and blind. i 

R. You will soon see. I have the gift that, Men aie ony Ones 
-eyes, I open them to all the spaces of heaven. 

H. Do it to:mine, 

R. Will you keep still? ' 

H. Only try! : 

R. | Kteses him on the eyes. ] Eyes, open ! 

H. Sweet child, sent down to me in my last hours: a spray of 
‘blossom, by God’s father-hand broken off for me from some far-away 
#pring-time. . Free-born creature! Oh, were I as I once long since - 
arose, in my early day, how joyfully would I prees you to my heart. 
I was blind, but now am filled with- -light, and with the sense of 
promise. I begin to see your world. Yeg, more and more, aa I 
` drink in your being, mysterious one, I feel that I can see ! 

KR. Ah! look at me, then, as much as you will. 

H. How lovely is your golden hair; what splendour! with you, 
loveliest of all my dreams, old Charon’a boat becomes a royal barge, 
with purple saile, taking its solemn way to the East, to the morning 
sun. Do-you feel the western breeze—its first noiseless breath—how 
it akims the white foam from the azure billows of the southern |sea,’ 
and blows it oyer our heads with ita diamond freshness. Do you feel 
it? And we, resting on gold and silks, we measure in blissful anti- 
cipation the space which still divides us—you know from whats; 
for you know the green island shore, the deep hanging birches 
that bend to bathe in‘the blue floods of light; you can hear the 
carol of all the songaters of spring. which await us. 

R. Yes. I hear it. 7 oy 

H. [Sinking.| It is well, then. Iam ready. When I awake, one 
will say to me, “ Come with me.” Then the light fades. Here within 
‘it is turning cool. The seer diês as does the blind. But I raw you— 
and—— g 

R: [Weaving å spell. | Master, fall asleep. [He faints an When 
thou wakest, thou art mine. . . . [FV ith gestures towards HEINRICH. ] 
One, two, three now thou srt new, and in the new life thou art free ! 
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H. What has comé over me? From what sleep do I awake? 
‘What morning sunshine streams through the open window, gilding 
my hand? O morning air! Heaven, is it Thy will, this power 
which works and stirs within me; this fresh and glowing impulse 
in my heart? Is this a mark, a sign of Thy will? Would I, if 
-yər I aroge, once more turn my steps towards life; once more desire, 
and strive, and hope, and dare, and work—and work ! 


[Maana comes in. ] 


H. Magda, is it you? 

M. Is he awake? 

H. Magda, are you there? 

H. [Full of joyous hope.| How do you feel ? 

H. [Overcome.| Well; yes, well. I.shall live. I feel it. I shall 
live. Yea: I feel it. 

M. |In transport. ] He lives! he lives! Oh, dearest . Heinrich, 
Heinrich ! ` 

[RAUTENDELEIN stands aside with sharing eyes. | 


` 


` 


P Act DOI. St 


{A forsaken glasstlower’s hut in the mountains, near the snow. On 
the right, water from a natural wall of rock runs through a 
pipe into a stone trough. Behind ts a forge. On the left, through 
the open door, ts stan the mountain landscape—peaks, moors, pine- 
woods—and closs by a deep precipice. The smoke escapes through 
the roof. On the right, a break in the wall of rock. The Faun 
comes tn and complains to, NIOKELMANN of the intrusion of this 
man HEINRIGH irto their world. ] ‘ 


Fawn. A cursed creature! “He Sica wih wae aD our mountains 
and roots about and builds; digs up the metals, and heats and smelta 
„and melts them down ; harnesses the earth and water spirite, willy 
nilly, to his cart ; he Daet have the prettiest of the elves for his 
sweetheart, and we have to look on afar off. She carries off my 
flowers and red brown ore, gold and precious stones, and amber gum. 
She serves him with all her might, day and night; she kisses him 
and flouts us. Nothing resista him; the oldest trees. fall and the 
earth is shaken. The rocks ring daf and night with the stroke of his 
hammer., The red glow of his forge strikes the farthest depths of my 
caverns. The devil only knows what he is at. ‘ 

N. Brokekekex! If you had only struck him befor! He would 
be lying to rot down in the lake, bell-maker and his beast of a bell 
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. together. If the bell were my dice-box, his bones would make fine 


[RAUTENDELELY enters, singing, mocks at the two sprites, and ‘sends them 
! away. ‘The Parson appears, out of breath with his climb, and upbraids 
, RAUTASDELEINS for keeping Hamerıcs up in the mountain by her 
heathen spells, away from his wife and ‘children and his duty. 
Hemmios comes, and the Parson is amaxed to see him so lithe, strong, 
and active. Henon dismisses RAUTENDELEIN and sends her for wine, 

and they sit down and talk.] 


H. I am healed, renewed; I feel it all over; in my breast, Which 
draws breath with so strong and joyful a stroke, as if the fire of spring 
penetrated to my very heart. I feel it in the iron muscles of my arm, 
in my hand, which, like a faloon’s claw, clutches at the air and shuts 
again, full of impatience and the lust of creative work. Do you see 
the sanctuary in my garden? ` a 

P. What do you mean? ; 

H. There, that other miracle! Look!” 

P. I see nothing. . 

- H. I mean yonder tree, which is like a glowing evening cloud, 
because the god Freyr has déscended upon it From its boughs a 
deep murmur falls deliciously, if you stand by its trunk; and 
innumerable bees riot, humming, in the agar splendour of its 
blossoms. I feel like that tree. Freyr, the divine, has come down 
into my soul as into the tree, and at one stroke it has burst into 
flower. The thirsty bees may come—— 

P. Go on, go on. I like to listen. You and the tree may well 
boast. But whether your fruit will ripen—that is with God. 

H. Good, friend; is not everything with Him? "Twas He who 
fung me twenty fathoms deep. He raised me up, so that now I 
stand in bloom. From Him is flower and fruit and all—yes, all. 
Yet pray that He may bless this summer-time. What grows in me 
is worthy to prosper, worthy to ripen. ‘Truly, I say, it to you. It is 
such work as I had never thought of yet: a peal of bells of noblest’ 
metal, which shall move and ring of itself. When I put my hand, 
like a sea-shell, to my ear and hearken, J can catch its tone; if I / 
close my eyes, curve upon curve rises in pure shape, clear to my 
thought. What I used to search for with indescribable pangs—all the 
while you praised me for a “ Master ”—that now comes to me as a 
gracious gift. No Master was I, nor was I happy; now I am both 
happy and a Master too. Pd 

P., I like to hear them call you Master ; but I wonder that you so 
_call yourself. For what church are you doing this work ? 

H. For none. 7 
P. Who, then, gave you the commission ? 
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H. He who commanded yonder pine to stand upright on the steep 
of yon precipice! The little church which you founded down there 
is partly fallen and partly burnt. Therefore will I lay 4 new founda- 
tion high above it; a new foundation for a new temple! 

P. O Master, Master—bnut I will not dispute. Firet of all, I think 
we do not understand each other. For, what I think, in plain words, 
is that as your work is 80 very precions—— 

. H. Yes, it is precious. 

P. Such a ring of bella—— 

H. Oall it what you like. 

P. I think you called it so. . 

H. 'T did; and so it must name itself; as it will and ehall—as it 
only can. go 
' P. Tell me, I pray you; who is paying for the work? 
' H. Who pays for it? O Parson, Parson, would-you bless bleasing 
and reward reward? Cell my work a ring of bells, if so I called it. 
But it is such a peal as yet no minster’ belfry ever held; ita 
mighty voice is as the elemental roll of the spring thunder, that, 
fiercaly roaring, trembles over the fields; so with ite stormy trumpet- 
clang will it strike dumb the bells of all the churches, and with even 
higher strokes of triumph, proclaim the new birth of light into the 
world | 
O mother Son! Thy children and mine, brought up on the milk of 
thy breast—and all this, that is drawn from the brown mould by the 
eternal stream of the warm, nourishing rain ; they all shall one day 
raise their pesans of joy to heaven towards thy dear path. Me too— 
like the grey-stretching earth which now unfolds itaelf, green and 
tendér, before thee—me hast thou now kindled to the joy of offering. 
I sacrifice to thee, with all I-am. O day of light, when first shall 
thunder from the marble halls of my flower-temple the call of morning ; 
when from the threatening clond which all the winter has hung 
heavily over us shall fall the jewel shower ;—then shall the million 
stiffened hands, as if glowing by the magic power of the precions 
stones, seize all these riches, and bring them to-their homes. Then 
will the pilgrims of the Sun grasp the silken banner, for which they 
have pined—oh | how long !—and march to the festival. 
` Oh, Parson, Parson—that festival! And now rings ont my magic 
peal of bella, in sweet, passion-sweet, charm of sound, till every breast . 
heaves with sobs of joy. It rings a song, long lost and forgotten—a 
song of home, a lovely children’s song, drawn from the depths of fairy 
wells and known to all, though never fulfilled. And as it rises, 
homelike, yearning, now ead as the nightingale, now mirthful as 
‘ the dove, sudden the ice breaks in every heart of man, and hate and 
grudge and rage and sorrow and pain, all melt away in burning 
tears. i 


a ve 
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 [Henmon, with rising enthusiasm, has spolen in an ecstasy. 
RAUTENDELEIN, in a tumuli of rapture and love, kneels 
to him and kisses his hands. The Parson has followed 
the speech with signs of growing horror. At ats close he 
restrains himself, and, after a pause, begins with forced 
calm which, however, soon gives way to violent anger.] 


The Parson bids Hanrmicu wake up from his mad dreams‘; tells him he- 
no longer knows right from wrong, from evil; recalls to him his wife's- 
tears, his children, and his church. OH says he cannot dry those tears, 
“ For I am all love, renewed in love; I cannot from the riches of my king- 
dom fill the empty cup; my wine would be vinegar to her, bitter gall and 
poison. Shall he who has the faloon’s-claw for finger stroke the moist cheek 
of the sick child? May God help them.” The Parson denounces him and 
his Baal-temple, exhorts him to remain a Christian, and drive away the 
elf; threatens him that the ple will rise in ‘anger and destroy his 
work, and rage without pity. RICH soorns him and his threats. The 
Parson finally warns him that there is such a word as “remorse? ; and 
one day, in the midst of his dreams, an arrow will strike him right under 
the heart; then will he neither live nor die, but curse the world and God, 
himself, his work, and all. a . 

Heinrich. I am proof against your arrow; as little will it even 
graze my skin as will that bell—you know, the old one in the abyss, 


which fell and lies down in the lake—ever ring again. 
Parson. It will ring again, Master. Hemember me. 


Act IV. 


[The forge as before, HEINRICH; with the tonga, holds a piece of glowing: 
tron on the anvil: with him are six little Dwar/se—mountain 
folk: The first holds the tongs, with HEINRICH ; the second swings 

the, great hammer, and lets & fall on the hot tron ; the third is at 
' the bellows: the fourth watches the work with keen attention ; the 
fifth stands asids watting ; he holds a club, and seems ready to 
lirike; the sixth sits on a high sut with a shining crown on 
his head. Pisces of ironwork lis about, some cast and some 
wrought, both architectural and figure shapes. | 
Heinrich. Strike on, strike of till your arm falls lame.. ‘Your ` 
` whining moves me not, thief of the daylight. ` If you don’t finish your 
task I'll singe your beard at the forge-fire, _ 


l [2nd Dwarf throws doin the hammer. ]j 


m. 


> 
7 
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H. I“thought so; only’ wait; dear ‘boy, wait a bit. When L 
threaten I don’t a it in jest. 


eee little Dwarf strugyles ‘and cries while Hemmnrcn holds . 
~- him over the fire. ` The dwarf at the bellows works. 
See harder 4 : l - 


F Ps 
lst Diodrf. I can’t bold on any more, Master.” My‘hand is stiff. 
H. Tamcoming. [To.the 2nd Dwarf.] ‘Are you all right again’ 
now? 
[The 2nd Dwarf nods dennin, seizes the hammer again, 
- and hammers as hard as he can.) . 


H. By cock and swan! One has to keep you well'in hand... . 
Strike on. It is hot iron that bends, not cold, What are you doing 
there ? i 

ls Dw. [In his zeul tries to bend the iron with his. hand] > I am 
shaping it with my hand. i 

H. Bash fellow! Do you want to burn your hand to a cinder? 
What shall I do when you serve me no longer? How, without your 

strength, can I sucosed in making the lofty towering mass of my 
great building stand firm and stay itself, lifting its pinnacles into the 
_high and lonely ether near ‘the sun? 

Ist. Dw. Suocesaful is ‘the form, and whole my hand ; a little weary 
and ae that is all. 

H. Quick to the water-trough ; Nickelmann shall cool your finger. 


(Herpice takes the new Sorged tron and sits down to con- 
sider 1t.] ° 


Splendid, truly ; some favouring power has crowned the work of 
this hour. I am content, and well I may be, since form has been 
torn out of shapeleasness, and ont of confusion the very jewel has 
been released which at this moment we needed—right aboveand right 
below, to fit into the yet imperfect whole. What are you whispering ? 
[The 4th Dwarf has mounted on a seat and whispered in HEDNRIOH'S. 
ear.| Leave mein peace, fool! or I will tie your hands and feet tégether, 
and stop your mouth witha gag. [Zhe Dwarf makes of] What can 
there be in this piece ‘that does: not fit the whole? ‘What offends 
you?. Answer when you are asked; Never was I so fortunate as 
just now ; never Were heart and hand $o much at one. What-do you 
find fault with? Am not I-the master? Will you, the journeyman, 
presume to be more? Ooms and say plainly what you mean. [The 
Dwarf comes back and whispers. HEINRICH turns pale, sighs, gets up 
in aguy and puts the. iron. back. on, the. anvil.|]. -Then' let Satan 
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finish this work!, For mie,'I will plant potatoes, raise turnips, eat, 


drink, sleep, and then die! [The bth Dwarf moves towards the. 


anvil] Touch ib if you dare! What care I if your visage is purple, 
your hair stiffens, and your eye flashes destruction! He who 
‘submits to you and does not hold you down with a firm grasp, 
murderer, to him but one thing remains—to bend his head, and await 


his last stroke from your club. [The 5th Dwarf, in a fury, strikes | 


into pieces the moulded iron on the anvil. HEINRICH grinds his teeth. | 
There is an end of it! What matters? It is resting time. Put away 


all the tasks. Go, dwarfs, go. If the morn should bring me new. 


strength—I hope it may—then I will oall you. Go! It does not 
profit to toil unasked. You at the bellows, there, you can hardly 


heat another iron to-day—be off, [The Dwarfs, except the one with . 


a crown, disappear through the door in the rock.) And you with the 
crown, who speak but once, why do you stay and wait? Go you 
likewise. You will not speak your word to-day—nor to-morrow. 
Heaven only knows if you will speak it ever! Complete! When is 
it complete? Weary I am, weary. I love you not, evening honr, 
which is wedged between day and night, belonging to neither. You 
wrest. the hammer from my hand, yet give me not asleep, the only 
sense of rest. The heart, full of impatience, knows it must wait, and 
wait powerless and in pain, for the new day. The sun, wrapping 
_ round him all that is glorious, descends into the depths—and leaves 
us here alone—us who, used to the light, now shudder in helplessness, 
and in our poverty must submit to the night; kings in the morn, we 
beggars are at eve; rags are our covering when we lie asleep. 


[He has stretched himself on the bed and ts dreaming, with 
his eye open. A white mist rolls in at the door. When 
tt is past, NIOKELMANN 13 deserted over the edge of the 
water-trough. | 


N. Quorax! Brekekekex! Now he sleeps in his rash-cabin, this 
monster worm of earth, and sees and hears nothing. Hunchback 
spirite, grey and cloudy, are creeping up the mountain ; now silently 
threatening with their fista, now mournfully wringing their hands. 
_ He perceives nothing. He does not hear the sighing of the fir- 
tree, or the light, impish whistling at which the needles of the oldest 
pine are trembling as she beats herself with her own branches in terror, 
as a hen does with her wings. Already he shivers, already feels the 
winter horror in his limbs ; yet testleasly he works on at his task, even 
in sleep. Stop! In vain thou strivest—astrivest against God! God 
called thee to Him to wrestle with Him, and now He throws thee, 
for thou art weak. [HEINRICH turns over, groaning.] Vain are thy 
offerings. Guilt is still guilt, Thou hast not wrung from God the 


a 
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blessing that should turn guilt into merit, penalty into reward. 
Thou art fall of stains. The giants of tho mist are building in the 
clear air spaces dark clond fortresses, with threatening towers and 
monstrous walla, which slowly draw on against thy mountains to orush _ 
thee and thy work and all thou hast. 

H. Some nightmard torments me. Help, Rautendelein | 

N. She hears thee; she comes, but cannot help thee. Were she 
es Freya, wert thou Balder himself, had’st thou thy. quiver full of 
arrows of the sun, and could each one which thou sped’st find ita 
mark, still must thou yield. Hark to me! There sleeps a bell in the 
deep lake, under the stones and ruck. It longs to reach the height 
where the lights of Heaven shine. Tho fishes are swimming out and 
in, but my youngest daughter, with hair all green, enrings it so fear- 
fally, far in the vault; and often she weepa for sorrow and grief. For 
the ancient bell so strangely rings, stammers as one with his mouth 
full of blood ; tosses and shakes and rises from the ground. Woe to 
thee if thou hear’st it again! Bim, bom, God help thee to awake from 
thy dream | 

' [NICKELMANN vanishes into the well. 

H. Help me! help! The nightmare oppreases me. [Wakes up.] 
Where am I? Am I then——-? [Rubs his eyes and looks round. | 
‘Zs any one here? ` 

R. [Appearing at the door.] I. Did youcall? > - 

H. Yæ; come, come here to me. Lay your hand on my brow, so. 
X must feel your hair, your heart, yourself. Come close. You bring 
the freshness of the woods, the scent of rosemary. Kiss me. 4 

R. What is wrong with you, love ? 

H. Nothing; I know not. I lay here, and was cold. Give me a 
coverlet. Weak and empty of strength, weary at the heart; then the 
dark powers pressed upon me; I was their victim and they tortured 
me, strangled me, Now it is all right again. , It is well, child: now 

_ again I stand firm. Let them come! 
- R. Whom? , 
| H. Theo'foemen! — = - 

R.: What foemen ? 

H. The nameless foemen, all together. Yet I stand firm as ever 
on my feet, and fear not their terror, though it stole upon me, cowardly, 
while I slept. i 

' E. You are feverish, Heinrich ! 

H. It is somewhat cold ; but that matters not. Tell me ‘one thing, 
child. Do you believe in me? 

R. Balder! Hero of the sm! Pale one, I kiss your pallid brow, 
which arches o’er the clear blue of your eyes, [ Pause. 

H. Yes? Am I so? Am I as Balder? Make me believe it; 
VOL, LXXII, : . 8 | 
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make me. know it, child; give,to my soul that sublime impulse which 
it needs for the work. For, asthe hand with tongs and hammer must 
toil painfully, cleave the marble and guide the chisel, and industry must. 
penetrate into the smallest crevice, impulso and confidence are often lost, 


the heart constrained and the quick eyesight dulled; the clear image in ` 


the soul vanishes in all this day;-labourer’s petty toil, and it is hard to 
keep the heavenly gift which, impalpable as sunlight, no vice can hold; 

—and if it flee, faith, too, is gone. Then art thou as one betrayed, art 
tempted to shake off the pangs of perfection, those pangs which the 
bright divine day of trinmphant conception had hid from thine eyes. 

Enough of this! . Still the smoke of my offering risea straight to 
heaven: if the Hand from above is minded to beat it down, it can do 
it. Then the priest’s yestment would fall from my shouldera—not I 
should cast it off—and I who stood in loftier place than any, struck 
ames must come down from my Horeb. 


He calls for lights nnd wine, to meet his misfortune boldly, RavuraNDELEDY 
explains that she has taken a pledge from all the planta not to injure him, 
so that an enemy could find no arrow. She reassures him, promises 
him magio protection and proposes a feast. Hxnraicn, however, is for going 
out to his building. The Faux comes and mocks him, sa, 

Baal-temple is to be burnt down, and there is an altercation, en mi 
which RAUTENDELEIS hears men’s voices, and a stone is flung in. oe 
says this uprising of the crowd is the highest proof of the worth of his 


work, and goes off to attack them. RAUTENDELEIN, left alone, calls for ' 


NIOKELMARR, who oe and she begs him to disperse the crowd with 
water floods, A iar Fae any rowan be asks. He says he wants herself, 
but she scorns him. RICH returns, excited with his battle, and tells in 
triumph how he has slain and dispersed " -tbem with firebrands and blocks of 


granite. RAUTENDELEN calls for her little people to bring music and make 
a feast. Music sounds. 


_ H. Be still :—I hear—— 
, k What? 

H. Do you hear nothing ? 

R. What is there to hear ? 

H. It is nothing. 

A. What is the matter, love? 

H. I know not. Under all the noise of your musio I catch a tone 
—a note—— ; ' 

R. What kind of ‘note ? 


` H. A note of lament—a tone long buried. Let it be; doubtless 


it is nothing., Come near to me, reach me the purple cup of your 
lips. [They pass out at the door} and stand, charmed by the sight of the 
mighty mountain world.] See how deep and vast and cool spreads the 
space down to the depth where dwell mankind. I, too, am a Man. 
Can you grasp that, child? A stranger, and yet at home, down 
there ; a stranger, yet at home, up here. , Can you take it in? 
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R. [With faint voice.| Yes. 

H. You look so strangely, child, as you say it. 

R. I am frightened, f 

H. Of what? ` 

R. Of what? I know not. me oF 

H. Jt is nothing. Let us rest. [As he leads her back to the door, 
suddenly he stops and turns back.] If only the moon which hangs 
above us, with its chalk-white face, would not pour the still light 
of ita fixed eye on everything; would not spread clearness over’ the 
lower depth from which I climbed. For I may not see what the 
grey mist is covering. Hark! Nothing, Ohild, do you hear 
nothing ? a ' 

4. No, nothing—and I do not understand what you pay. 

H. Do you still hear nothing? _ 

E. What should I hear? I hear the autumn wind rustle through 
the heath. I hear the faloon ory “ Oayak! ” And I hear you speak 
strange words in a strange, far-off voice. a ‘ 

H. There, there below, the blood-red moonshine! Do you see it, 
reflected in the water ? ive : 

E. I see nothing—nothing. . d 

. H. With your falcon’s eye! and ‘see nothing? are you so blind > 
What is it that drags ita slow and painfal way hither ? 
‘A. Dlusion—nothing but illusion | ire’ sae 48 

H. No illusion! Be still, quite still. It is no deceit, as I hope - 
for God’s forgiveness! Now it climbs over the rock, the broad rook : 
that lies over the footpath ce 4 F 
R. Look not down. I. will shut the door, and deliver you by 
force | : i 

` H. Let me alone, I say; I must and will see it. 

E. Bee how the blossom of the white cloud whirls in the rock~- 
cauldron as in a whirlpool, Weak as you are, venture not within ita 
circle, ; 

H. Iam not weak. It is nothing. Now it is gone, 

R. That is good. Be again our Lord and Master. Let your 
power destroy.the miserable ghost.. Seize your hammer and strike - 
hard 





H. Do you not see how it climbs higher and higher ? 

R. Where ? i 

H. There, on the narrow steep of rook—in white shirts —— 

R. Who? E a 3 

H. Boys, with -bare feet. They ‘are dragging a pitcher, and it is 
heavy. “First one bare knee and then the other has to push it 
on———. , 

E. Oh, dear mother, protect this ‘poor man ! 

`H.. Around their heads there streams a halo of light, 
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R. Some will-c’-the-wisp mocks you | 
H. No. Fold your hands: now do’ you see—tio you see? they 


are there. 


[He kneels, while two Ohildren, tn their shirts, spirit-ltke, 
dragging a pitcher, make their way #p.] 


First Child. [Weth faint voice.| Father ! 

H. Yæ, child.: 

lst Child. Dear mother sends you greeting. 

H. Thanks, my dear child; is she well? . 

let Child, [In a slow and mournful way, marking each word.| She is 
[The tone of a bell, scarcely audible, from the depths. 


H. What is it you are dragging with you ? 

-2nd Ohild, A pitcher. 

_H. Is it forme ? 

2nd Child. Yes, dear father. 

„H. What have you in the pitcher, dear children ? 

Qnd Child. Something salt. À 
, Jst Child. Something bitter. 

. “Qnd Child. Mother's tears. 

_H. God in Heaven! . 

R., What are you gasing at? 

H. A% them—at them. 

R. At whom? S ` 
H. Have you no eyes? At them! Where is your`mother— 
speak? ot _ = 

læ Child. Mother ? Re: 

H. Yes—where? 

2nd Child. Among the water-lilies. 
aa [Loud clang of a bell from the depth. 

H. The bell! The bell! 

R. What bell ? 

H. The old one; the buried bell. It rings! Who has done this 
tome? I willnot! I will not listen! Help me! Help'me! 

R. Come to yourself, Heinrieh. Heinrich ! 

- H. It rings! God help me! Who has done me this deed? Hark, 
bow it drones, how the long-buried sound, the thundering clang, swells 
upward, now ebbing awhile, then flowing with double power. [Turning 
to RAUTENDELBIN.] I hate thee! I spit at thee! Back! I strike 
“thee, elfish baggage! Away! Oursed spirit A ourse on thee and 


` 
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me, my work and everything ! Here! Here I am—here! I come, 


I come! God have mercy on me ! 


[He starts up, breaks down again ; starts up again and drags , 


himself away. | 


R. Come to yourself, Heinrich! Stay! It is over—all over. 


AOT -V. 


[Scone as in the first Act, the Alp with Wrrrichen’s hut. It is past 
midnight. Thres elves are sitting round the well, They ses the 
fire flaring up tn the mountain, and tell of a mournful report that 
BALDER ts dead, A mist passes over; when tt is clear again, the 
elves are gons. TRAUTENDELEIN comes down from the mountain, 
Faint and worn with grief, Sitting down weartly and rising again, 
-ahe draws near to the well. In a thin. and breathless voice she 
sings a lament over her sad marriage to the water-sprite. Then. 
she stepe into the well, and disappears. ` 


The Faux ‘enters, and calls down to Nicxmmmann, telling him that- 
Henraicy has deserted RavTENDELMIN, and he has searched for her every- 
where. He has been up to the desarted forge, where the work was still 
in flames, timbers burning and cracking, and smoke rising into the night, and 
all over for ever with man’s inion, - g 

N. I know, I know all that. Do you fetch me up from the bottom 
of the well to tell me that? I know more; how the bell rang and ite- 
dead clapper swang. If you had only seen what I saw down there— 
a thing that never was before; how the stiffened hand of a dead 
woman sought and found the bell; Kow the bell, scarcely stirred, 
began a noise like thunder, and, roaring like a lioness, cried for her 
master through the mountain regions. 


The Favs tells him he oan go after tho elf now, if he is iok. Nroxmuanr - 


not to care for her. The Witch comes out of her hut and takes down 
the shutters. The cock crows. HxrNRicu’s voice is heard calling RAUTENDELETN. 
Presently he a on the rocks above the hut, poising a large piece of 
rock in his bande 


H. Only dare to try! Be it parson or barber, schoolmaster’ 


or sexton, or grocer, the first who ventures one step up above there 
shall roll down again like a sack of sand. You threw my wife down, 
not I. Mob! Empty nuts! Beggars! Ragamuffins! who will whine 
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Paternosters for-a month over a lost farthing, while they are not 
ashamed—rotten to the very core—to cheat God’s everlasting love by 
the guinea! Liars! hypocrites | piled up like a wall of solid stones, to 
dam out from the arid hell of their sunken hollow the sea of God,.the 
flood of Paradise, with all its blessed waves. When will the sapper 
come who will destroy their dyke? I am not he—no, made it is 
not L . 


He lays down the stone and starts to go up the mountain. ` 
go up 


Witch. That way goes no farther. Stop! slowly! 
Heinrich. Old woman, what is burning above there ? 
Witch. How should I know? There was a man who built it—half 


church and half palace. Now he has deserted it, it is burning down. © 


[Hemmicn, in despair, tries to make his way up: 


W. I tell thee, that way is a steep wall of rock. He who.would 
mount it must have wings, and thy wings, man, are broken. 

H. Broken or not, I must, get up there. That thing in flames up 
there is mine, my work! Do you understand? It is I who built it, 
and all I was and all that I attained I threw into it. 


She tries to persuade him to stay and rest. He says he cannot, but goes 
to the well for a drink of water, A faint, sweet voice sings mournfally from 
the well, 

R. Heinrich, my lover dear, thou art sitting upon my well; rise up 
and go; I am so sad; farewell! farewell ! 

H. Old woman, what was that? Answer! speak! What called 
me so sorrowfully by my name? It sounded like. “ Heinrich ” ;—it 
came out of the depths. And then it faintly said, Farewell! farewell ! 


Old woman, who are you; and where am I? I seem to be awaken- | 


ing. The rock, the hut, yourself; all is so familiar to me, and yet 
so strange. Is, then, all that I have lived through nothing but the 
fleeting breath of a sound, which is and is no more, and scarcely has 
been ? ‘Old woman, who are you? 

W. I? Who art thou? 

H. Do you ask that?. Yes, who am I, old woman? How often 
have I asked that question of Heaven—who I was? But the answer 
never came. This only is oleaņ: be I who I may, demigod or beast, 
I am the deserted child of the sun, who seeks his home; and stark 
helpless, a heap of woes, I cry after my mother, who, yearning, 
stretches out to me her golden arm, bat cannot reach me. What are’ 
you doing there. ‘ i 

TV. Thou’lt soon see. - . n : 
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H. (Rising ]-Now then, with the red light of your lamp, point me 
the way which leads to the height. Once I am there,-where once 
T stood in mastery, I will henceforth dwell pias ts hermit, who neither 
rules nor serves. 

W. That I do not believe.’ What ‘hn ate there i is something else. 

H. How do you know? ' 

W. Iknowa thing or two.. They were in thy heels. Welt, when it is 
a matter of leading a happy life, men are wolves. When it comes to 
encountering death they are a flock of sheep; and thou art like the rest. 

H. Old woman, hear! I know not how it: came that I thrust 
from me the joy of life, and, master as I was, ran from my work like 
any ’prentice, and gave in to my own bell, to the very voice I myself 
had given it. True, it rang with power out of its bronze throat 
up to the hills, and so woke up the echoes of the peake, that from all, 
sides the threatening din arose and drove upon me’ Yet I was still 
the master! And, with the very hand whioh cast it, I -had to strike 
my bell to atoma, eather than break before it. 

W. What is past is past; what is done is done. Thou wilt never 
reach thy height. Thou wast a proper youth: strong, but not rong 
enough ; called, but not chosen. Come and sit-down, 

H. Farewell! 

W. Come and seat thyself. What thou goest toseek is not yonder . 
heap of ashes. Who Hyon, Books life; and I say to thee, up there 
thou wilt find it no more. 

H. Then let me die here in this place. 

W. That also shalt thou- do. When one has soared, like thee, 
into the light, and falls, he must break in pieces. 

H. T feel it; I am at-the end of my course. Let it be done‘ 
with | ; a 

W. Thou art come to the end! ` 4 

H. Now, then, tell me—you who speak to me with go strange a 
wisdom—that which I seek with bleeding feet, is it allowed me yet to 
look upon before I die? Do you not answer? Must I paes over, 
out of deep night into the deepest night, without one parting glance 
at the lost light? Her shall I never 

W. Whom, then, wouldst thou see? - 

H. Her! Her! Do you not know? Whom else but her? 

W. Thou canst have one wish: take it; it is thy last. 

H. [Instantly.] It is done! 

W. Thou shalt see her again. 

H. Ab! mother, can you do it? Åre you then so potent? Why 
Y call yon mother, I know not. Once. before, as now, I-was ready 
for the end ; at every breath longing almost with impatience that it 
might be the, Jast. Then she came,-and, like the breeze of spring, 
breathed healing into my stricken limbs; I was restored. And now 
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I flv igh al at once that I could almost mount again to the” 
heighta. . 
. R. That is all over! The burdens are too heavy which weigh 
thee down, thy tasks too mighty for thee ; thou canst never overcome . 
them. Come! Three cups place: into the first I pour white wine; 
into the second, red; yellow into the last. Drink thou the first, 
and thy old strength will return to thee; drink the second, and thon ~ 
wilt find, for the last time, that bright Spirit whom thon hast lost. 
But he who has drunk the two cups, must then take the last. [4s 
she is abod to go into the hut, she stands, and says with deep meaning. } 
He must! I have said it! Understand me aright! S's 


[During this speech, HENRICH had leaped up ecstatically. 
At the Witch’s words “ That is all over /” he had turned 


a SS Re eae tee, gee ae ey Se 


Heinrich. That is past, “All over,” she said. O heart, that now ' 
knowest all, as ne'er before; why dost thou ask? Prophetess! with 
thy word, which falls like th stroko of fate, severing the thread of life, 
it is over! It blows cold from the gorge. Yonder dawn, whose first 
gleams strike pale through the dark streaks of cloud, is no more 
mine. Many days I have lived; this is the first that is not for me? ` 

' [He takes the first cup.] Come then, cup, before my dread comes, A 
dark drop glows at- the bottom—the last drop ;—old witch, had you 
no more? It is done. [Drinks] And now for thee, the second ; 
come! [Takes the second cup.] For thy sake I took the ‘first, aiid 
wert thou not there, a priceless draught, with thy soent and flavour, 

- the wine feast, to which God has summoned ua in this world, would be 

- all too wretched, and methinke—thou awful Host—scarcely worthy 

Thee! But now I thank Thee. [Drinks The sound of an Atolian 

ee breathes through the atr. | This draught is good ! 


[RAUTENDELEN, weary and grave, comes out of the well, sits on. 
ths edge, and combs her long golden hair. Moonlight. 
She is pale and sings to herself. | 


. R, In the deep night, and all alone, I comb my golden hair, the ! 
beautifal Rautendelein ! The birds flit, the mists go, the heather-fireo 
_ glow deserted. 

Nickelmann [out of sight in the well], Rautendelein ! 
R. I am coming! ` ; 
N. Oome quick! 
R. I am grown ao md, poor, fate-stricken water-maid, 
N. Rantendelein ! 
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P. I am coming! 

N. Come quick. 

R. In the clear moonlight I comb out my hair, and T think of him 
who once was my love. And the harebells ring. Ring they bliss ?. 
Ring they pain? Both at a time, methinks they must mean. Away, 
away, the time is gone, To the well and the pool. Too long have Ł 
stayed. Down, denn; [About to step in.] Who calls so softly ?, 

H. I. % 

R. Who are you? ` 

H. "Tis L Come near, S PEE EA 

#. I cannot, and: I know you not. Go! gol I kill those who 
speak to me. , : 

H. You torture me! Come, feel my’ hand. Then will yov 
know me. 

R, I have never known you, 

H. You know me not? 

R. No. 

H. Have never seen me? 

R. I know not. 

H. Then, may God let me perish. Have I never kissed your lips 
sore ? 

R. Never. 

H. Did you never offar me your mouth ? 

~ N. [Out of sight in the well.] Rautendelein | ° 

_ & I am coming. 

N. Come down ! 

H. Who called you ?. 

R. My husband, down in the stones of the well. 

H. You see me in pain, in a struggle fearful, as never was the 
battle of_life. Oh, torture not a poor lost man! Deliver me! 

R. But how shall I begin ? 

H. Oome hither to me. 

- R. That can I not. 

H. Osnnot ? 

N 

R. No. 

H. For why? 

B, Down below we danoo the fairy dligh, A jolly dance ; and if 
my foot is in pain, soon, when I dance, it ceases to burn. Farewell! | 
Farewell ! 

H. Where are you? Gò not away. 

R. [he has gone behind the wali of the sell: In eternal distance. 

Hf. The cup—the cup there! Magda, the cup; thou—-Oh, how 
pale thon art—give thon me the cup. P E E S a 
bless. 

k. Lee aes eg ae c 


N 
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H. You would'do it? 

R. I will do it. And let the dead rest ! 

H. I feel your heavenly presence | 

R. [Reæsding.] Farewell, farewell! I am not your love. Once 
was I your dear one; in the May, in the May! But now it is mdo 

H. Ended? 

R. Ended. Who sang you to sleep in tho a Who waked 
you again with enchanted melodies? 

H. Who but you? 

R. Farewell | i hy 

H. Lead me down gently. Now comes the night, which all things 
would fain escape! ,' 

' R [Bunning back to him and embracing his knees with a ery of joy. ] 
The sun is coming | - 

H. The sun | 

R. [Between sobbing and shouting. | Heinrich ! 

H. I thank you! 

R. [Embraces him, and presses his lips to her own—then laying the 
dying man softly down.| Heinrich ! 

| H. Hark from above! The sound of the sun-bells ringing. The 

sun! The sun is coming! The night is long! 


[The flush of dawn is sen in the sky.] 


THe EDITOR. 


THE STATE OF THE ARMY.’ 


O much has lately been written in the Press dealing with the 
condition of the Army, and so many speeches have appeared, 
that it is not surprising if considerable confusion exists in-the minds 
of those interested in this important and much ‘debated subject. To 
the general publio there appear to be two schools in the field, 
one ably ,led by Mr. Arnold Forster, M.P., attacking our present 
military system, and another equally ably led by Sir Arthur 
Halliburton defending it, _ Both these champions have expressed, 
their views with considerable forensic akill in the columns of the 
Times, and it is here proposed to place their chief statementa, on the 
more important points, map by side, leaving tho reader to draw his 
own conclusions, 


THE een arene Systran 


_ Ina letter which appeared in the Times of November 16 last Mr. 
Arnold Forster boldly opens the attack by saying 


“our present Army system was invented and is maintained tò give the 
country an Army. - The system, as a matter of fact, has not produced, and 
cannot produce, an Army. In theory; and according to the system, our Army 
in peace time is suppased to be eal distributed between home and 
stations. As a matter of fa ə Army is not so distributed. Of the 
artery 20,428 men out of a total of 86,646 are shown ip the last return as 
paing ca: Of the Infantry of the line 764 battalions were abroad and 
ie Wee battalions at hame. As the batteries and battalions abroad are supposed 
supplied from the corresponding units at home, which act as their 
depts, its obvious that a difficulty has arisen owing to the number of unita 
which, to use a nautical phrase, have nq ‘opposite numbers’ to draw upon. 
So serious, indeed, has the situation become that the War Office now finds 
itself compelled to take heroic mesures, and to ask for more men, more 
money, and greater inducements for the soldier.” 


Lord Lansdowne, speaking on December ‘9 ' last at the annual 
meeting of delegates of the Scottish branch of the Primroæ League, 
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_ Teferred to these points raised by Mr. Arnold Forster, and stated clearly 
enough that the military machine had undoubtedly been put out `of 
gear by extraordinary demands for troops consequent on our increasing 
empire. He says: . t 

“ You have been told there is a breakdown. What has been the extent . 
‘ of it? Our system is based upon the maintenance of a proper proportion 
between the Army abroad and the Army at home, upon which the Army 
abroad depends. For some years past you have been adding steadily to'that 
portion of the Army which has to serve abroad, with the result of 
not less steadily that portion of it which is left at home, and we have con- 
stantly wacked with an account the, home side of which has been more or 
leas overdrawn, and the overdraft has lately become heavier than ever. 
ne bee eoan The home Army has been drawn u ae 

a dangerous extant. It has been much weakened in strength, and 
the same time been called upon to support an abnormally isa 
be _have bean obliged] to fill up battalions which ought to be at, home 

soldiers, and send shen to the Mediterranean, thus filling our 
g thers with troops unfit to take the field, while, as a consequence, . 

we we ae had battalions in India and elsewhere without the proper 
machinery for supporting thém with their annual drafts. it will be 
business to take stook carefully of the total force which we require for per- 
manent employment in India and the colonies, and, having determined what 
that force ould be, to see that we have it, and also that our home Army is 
numerous enough to maintain it in a proper condition of efficiency, and 
sufficient in strength to safeguard otr shores.” 

On this vital question the rival views, if they may really be called 
_ go, are in accord. Mr. Arnold Forster, by ventilating the subject in 

his Incid and incisive style, has materially helped to enlighten and 
educate the public as to the real necessity for something being done 
to re-adjust the military equilibrium, pect ‘by anoreaced calls for-troope 
from Egypt, Bonth 1 Aion, and elsewhere. 


` THE INFANTRY. ò 


Mr. Arnold Forster next turns to the Infantry, as being the largest 
and most important arm of the service, and in discussing the causes 
that are at work undermining the efficiency: of Infantry battalions, 
points out that the present linked-battalion system has resulted in the: 
home battalions being condemned to perform the functions of a depot, ° 
and not those of a regiment, with the result that these battalions may 
be compared to squeezed lemons and are absolutely useless for fighting 
' purposes. He selects five battalions at random, and, amongst other 
things, « shows by his figures that each of these battalions would require 
on an average 700 men from the Reserve to complete it for war. ; 
He. concludes by saying: ee 


“ In the time of trial we shall find that we are without an Army, in the 
modern sense of the word, and shall be confronted by a state of confusion 
and unpreparedness which may end in disaster.” 


oer serious indictment, Sir Arthur Halliburton regrets 
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“that Mr. Arnold Forster did not specify the battalions he selected by 
name, as it is extremely difficult to criticise his figures in consequence ; 
he goes on, however, to explain that it was never contemplated that 
our home battalions: should be maintained at fighting efficiency any 
more than those of any other nation in Europs. In-case of war, the 
men now serving in France and Germany only amount to one-third 
of those that would actually take the field; the remainder coming 
from the Reserve. The same system obtains in England, except that ‘ 
our soldiers are trained for seven years with the colours, and while 
serving have a fair chance of seeing active service, whereas those of 
France and Germany are only trained for three and two vests Tespeo- 
tively and seldom see any real fighting. \ 

Sir Arthur draws up an interesting comparison of the British, 
French, and German battalions mobilised for war, excluding all men 
under twenty from the British battalions, so as to bring the minimum 
age into harmony with that in foreign battalions : 





Bervice with the Oolours. 











Men over 1 year and under 3 yeara’ sarvice 
n o? p n Bn » 


n` over8 ,, nl on 7 


Available on Mobflimetion . E . 4 aa 


Required from the Rəserve— 
Men of 7 to 8 years with the Colours 
on “8 years with the Colours ok) 


# 2 ae s. 


Strength of Bettalion (exclusive of officers) mobilised. 











for war 
N.B.—The minimum standard of height for in the French and German 
Pe lenan DIE Mos ee ee aca aes 
Infantry in 1896 was just under 5ft, 7in. 


From this table it will be seen that the British foie Bardin 
(peace) are stronger in older soldiers than either the French or Ger- 
man battalions by 178 and 141 respectively, while the mobilised 
battalions, in their composition, are superior to those in either the 
French or German Armies. 


l Tar ARTILLERY. 


In criticising the Artillery, Mr. Arnold Forster does not meet with 
such formidable opposition, and comparing his statements with those 
of Lord Lansdowne it will be seen that their views do not materially’ 
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differ regarding the real necessity for an addition to this arm. Mr. 
Arnold Forster is of opinion that we have not an adequate number of 
batteries, the proportion of Artillery to Infantry in the British Army 
being lower than it isin any foreign army. There is a smaller number 
of guns per thousand men, and in addition, for the very large fotoe 
of Infantry outside the regular Army composed of Militia and Yolun- 
teers (200,000 men altogether), we posseas exactly one field battery. 
Lord Lansdowne in the speech previously referred to, when men- 
tioning the Artillery says : 
“ We are determined that in respect of this arm our small Army shall not 
. be deficient. We may have to place in the field large bodies of: auxiliary 
troops whose efficiency could pot be so great as that of the Regulars, and in 
our opinion, it is incumbent that these troops should be supported by an 
ample force of Artillery. We are determined that this important arm 
both in organisation and strength, be maintained in a high state of pre- 
paredness.’ ` 


Lone ĶERVICE versus SHort’ SERVICE. 


Mr, Arnold Forster, after having done yeoman service for the 
Artillery, next turns his attention to the present short-servioce system, , 
and here he gets somewhat out of his depth, and is hopelessly beaten 
by his adversary. He opens his attack by stating that under the present 
short-service system, the required recruita ‘are not forthcoming, those 
. who are obtained are not of the right stamp or quality, and the Reserve, 

, to aoquire which the whole scheme was formulated, is of doubtful value 
and is decreasing in number. He further states that the majority of 
officers in high command outside the War Office do not Heaitate to 
condemn it, and therefore, the onus of proof lies with the friends of 
the system, 

. Bir Arthur Halliburton takes up the cudgels in defence of the 
short-service system with equal vigour, producing an array of figures ` 
which are'at once thé admiration and despair of his critics, He shows 
conclusively that the long-service system proved a failure, not only in 
England, but on the Continent ; and was consequently finally abandoned 
by us in 1870. 

Regarding the supply of recruits, the numbers annually obtained 
prior td 1870 averaged about. 15,000, while from 1870 to 1889 it 
averaged 28,900, and since then 838,725 annually. In the’ years 
between 1861 and 1870, though the Army was reduced by 40,000 
men, its strength in spite of a demoralising system of bounties was’ on 
an average 8812 below establishment, and taking the period of 1854 
to 1870 the average annual deficiency amounted to 7488. Under the 
short-service system the peace establishmenta, with temporary 
exceptions, have always been fully maintained. . 
, In regard to the recruits themselves, Sir Arthur points out that, in: . 
spite of the fact that we now enlist more than twice as ‘many recruits 
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as we, did under the long-service system, we still get them about the 
Bame age, and many donbt whether any amount of pay that the 
Goverhment is likely to offer would procure any, appreciable number 
of older recruits. In 1870:we were.at our wits’ end to maintain an 
Infantry. force of, 108,266, without any Reserve, to-day we maintain 
187,612, and have an aia “Reserve of 51,948 men. 


‘ForEIGN BATTALIONS. 


Taring first to our foreign Army and comparing the mak of the 
two systems, it will be interesting to congult' the following table, 
showing the average strength and composition of battalions in our 
foreign garrisons in 1870 and in 1897: : 


Age. 1870. 1897 
Under 20 years of ago 82 88 
From 20 to 25 years 246 658 
» tod n , 218 282 
» B80to8S ,, 158 - 89 

» 85to40 ,, 58 12 
Over 40 i > ` . . 7 2 
Average strength 7162 1081 ' 


Foreign battalions prior to 1870, besides being considerably weaker 
than they are now, were on an average 50 below their eatablish- 
menta, while now they are kept up to their full establishment. 
Farther, they had only 464 men between'the ages of twenty and 
thirty (the best fighting age), against 940 such men now, while they’ 
could only be expanded to war strength by diluting battalions with 
raw reoruite, or by reinforcing them from other regimenta. The balance 
is undoubtedly in favour of the present ayer as. far a8 our ‘foreign 
Amy" is concerned. 

Howe BATTALIONS. 

The average composition of a battalion ‘at home ‘under the two ` 
systems is set forth in the table below, and it will be seen at a glance, . 
that, deducting all men under twenty years of age as being unsuited 
for war, who would be relegated to depdta on the outbreak of hos. 
tilities, the fighting force available is almost identical in both cases, 


Age. 1870. 1897 

Under 20 years of 114 266 
20,to 25 years of age 184 844 

r- 25.to 80 5 142 85 

» `B0 to 85 > 14 82 
n 85 to 40 w 50 12 
Over 40 years of age T 8 
. e ee Tat 

588 742 

Deduct men under 30 years of age 114 266 
Foros available . ° 474 476 


Under the long-service system no means existed for-raising battalions 
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from 474 to 1067 (their war strength), except by pouring into theit 
ranks newly raised reoruite, or by denuding the militia. Had the 
latter expedient been resorted to, battalions would not only have had 
to take the field 264 below their full establishment, but the militia 
would have been paralysed by the loss of one-third, just at the time it 
sould itself have been embodied for service. 

The gloomy state of affairs in 1870, after long service had had a 
lengthy trial, was undoubtedly the cause of the old system being 
finally superseded by the present short service. If the following 
table, showing a short-service battalion mobilised for war, be studied, 
it will surely be conceded that, whatever may. be the condition of a 
home battalion without ita reservists, the same battalion mobilised for 
war is a really formidable fighting machine. 


Men under 20 years of Related to dept. 
» from 20 to 25 years... 
” » 25to80 ,, ie 
r ” B0to 85 n 182 
» » Bto , 12 

over 40 ,, 8 

ER ` 
Total mobilised battalion 1067 
THE RESERVE, 


Under the existing system, in addition to the Reservists who would 
join their battalions on mobilisation, there would still remain a reserve 
of 52,006 men ready to make good casualties in the field, obtained 
from the following sources : 





Froin the Army Reserve, over and above battalion $ 8,492 
ete battalions to depots . 18,886 
The Militia Reserve ‘ > . . 24,628 

52,006 


Under the long-service system, the only reserve left in the country 
consisted of about 9868 men, mostly under twenty years of age. 


THe War OFFICE, 
In regard to the War Office Mr. Arnold Forster ia remarkably 
outspoken, and says : n 
“Tt can hardly be doubted that a re-organisation of the War Office itself 
ia desirable. The civilian officials, who have done so much mischief in the 
past, should be compelled to come into the Bilge and take the per 
Se in ek The military offi should refuse any 
to submit, .as they ‘have submitted bai ee gin! a ioe oie snare 
holing of their remonstrances, and if they do not should cease to 
that the country will hold therh harmless, Parliament and the pablis 
are not the least bound to follow the advice of our best soldiers upon 
military matters; but both Parliament and the public would like to know 
what that advice is, When solemn pronouncements are made i 
the opinions of the War Office, it would be helpful to know how much o 
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the pronouncement expresses the real belief of the men who have got to 
do the fighting, and how much is the gloss put upon it by a collection of 
blameless and well-inténtioned politicians, actuaries, and x 


Mr. Arnold Forster here attacks a body of men who, by their own 
regulations, are debarred from replying to his strictures in the publio 
press. Parliament and the public receive information regarding the 
Army through the channel the electorate appoints; that is, through 
the Secretary of State for War, who is a: member df the Cabinet, 
assisted, by a Parliamentary Under Secretary of State, and by an 
Asesistant Under Secretary ‘of State, both of whom are members of 
the House of Commons. ` i 

The Secretary of State for War has the whole machinery of the 
War Office, both civilian and military, at his disposal, and can conse- 
quently command the advice of what are presumably our best soldier | 
on any subject he may requite. i 


Although the short-service system has undqubtedly provided us for- 
ig war with a better Army than we have ever had, yet for small: 
, such as- England frequently engages in, it has not proved so- 
satisfactory. The military authorities, without the consent of Parlia- - 
: ment, are unable to stiffen their home battalions (which are admitted! 
unfitted for fighting purposes) with a single man from the Reserve; - 
the result is they have the greatest difficulty in raising 5000 men to - 
go anywhere without splitting up battalions. They are much abused ` 
in consequence, and the system itself is brought into disrepute. 

Ten thousand men, trained for seven years in the ranks, who-- 
in many instances have seen actual fighting, are passed to the Reserve.. 
annually, Were the military authorities authorised by Parliament to». 
call up these men, during the first year of their service with the- 
Reserve, thé whole difficulty in regard to our small wars would: 
vanish. We should be able to send abroad battalions of which any- 
nation could be proud, and that at short notice, and without causing 
any real hardship to the Reservists concerned. - 

Whenever there is any real fighting to be done there is no lack’ 
of volunteers. The Reserve, under such circumstances, would unques- 
‘tionably “roll up” to a man, and that willingly, and nothing would 
probably. be heard regarding the much abnsed’ short-service system 

. but unqualified praise. š ' 
o ' A MEMPER OF THE HEADQUARTERS STAFF, 


VOL.’ LXXIII, . : ' T 


BECHUANALAND. 


I WISH again to bring before the public the eubject of Bechuana- 
land, concerning which so much has already been written. I 
‘would speak of the country as a native territory under its chiefs; also 
as under the British Government as a Orown colony and Protectorate ; 
„and during the last months as’ annexed to the Cape Colony. I have 
long been impressed with the great importance of this country to 
Britain, not so much as a posession, but as a commanding position 
from which, as the central or supreme Power, Great Britain could 
secure the peaceful progress of South Africa. It is more than twenty 
years since I first directed the attention of the British Government to 
this country and ite peculiar claims, and I have been unremitting 
since in keeping before our rulers a matter of so great importance. 
I must say that often there has been reason for discouragement. In 
the case of statesmen whose dispositions were good and views. 
enlightened, the very geography of the question was sometimes at 
_ fault. I am thankful to think that we can complain of this ignorance 
no longer. f , i : 
Early travellers in the interior of South Africa did not tell us about 
Bechuanaland or the Bechuanas. ‘They wrote about the Batlaping, or 
the Batlaros, or the Bangwaketai, as did Moffat; or the Bakwena, the 
Bakhatla, or the Bamangwato, as did Livingstone.: These were clan-. 
names; but the people had not then in use any name, to include- 
them all. Speaking the same language from the Vaal River to the 
Zambesi, and practising the dame customs at every “ Khotla” or 
chief's council-yard, the people were so much divided politically that 
no general name seemed to be necessary. But when the broad 
waggon-road was opened up from one end of the country to the 
other ; when the preacher and the trader visited them all, and built 
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houses or huta in all their towns, the name Bechuanas crept in as a 
common name. It was probably in 1883 that the word came into 
use in England, at the same time that a map of South Africa 
began to be reckoned unsatisfactory if it did not reach the Zambesi. 

The missionary occupation of Bechuanaland commenced early in 
the present century, and witnessed the various fluctuations of British 
policy on South African questions. For instance, in 1846 there was 
the step forward, when a British Resident was appointed to Bloem- : 
fontein, the capital of what was first called the Orange River 
Sovereignty; and there was the step backward, some ten years 
afterwards, when the people of the Sovereignty, and those of the 
Transvaal as well, received their independence, Living in native terri- 
tories, the missionaries busied themselves with their own spiritual 
work, teaching the atts of civilised life as well as the divine precepta 
of religion; and before long the Bechuanas had learned not only the 
first principles of Christianity, but also how to irrigate their own 
lands, to plough and to reap as did their white instructors. I 
remember that on entering Bechuanaland, some forty years ago, I was 
very much impressed and gratified with the indications which met the 
traveller that the habita of the people were gradually changing, and 
that their type of Christianity was to be a practical every-day type. 
We passed lands and orchards in the neighbourhood of Kuruman 
belonging to natives, who had sown the crops and had also planted 
the fruit-trees. - ; 

Some twenty years after that—in 1878—tke country was disturbed, 
end a party of British volunteers from Kimberley appeared to pre- 
serve order and to assist in the apprehension of evil-doers from the 
colony. It was likely that the government of the country would pass 
into our hands, as that of the native chieftains had become effote. 
“ What about those native farms and orchards?” I was asked by the 
commanding officer of the field force; “my officers have taken a 
great fancy to them, and would like to claim them.” I remember 
that my reply was to the effect that he could have no practical difficulty 
as a British officer who waged war against chiefs and governments, 
but not against farmers and peasants. “If there is one thing,” I 
remember adding, “ which the average Englishman will cheerfully 
respect, it is what he terms ‘another man’s sweat.’ ‘Your officers 
will never be insensible to that argument: the lands and gardens of 
the Bechuanas will remain in their own possession under the Queen.” 
And so they did. i 

In 1885 new feature was introduced into.the Land Settlement of 
Bechuanaland. Besides “ private lands” in the possession of Euro- 
peans, and “Government lands” which were at the disposal of the 
Orown, the High Commissioner recognised what were called “ tribal 
dands,” as being the inalienable possession of a tribe or part.of a 
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tribe. -The Bechaanaland Land Court afterwards fiy ratified the: 
logal position of these “ tribal lands.” 


i$ 


OUGHT ÄÅFRICANS TO OWN LAND IN SOUTH AFRICA ? ‘ 


I am aware that there are those who would wish to deny the right 
to native Africans to hold any lands in their own country. This 
policy, if it can be called such, is too hideous, from a Christian point 
' of view, to be seriously considered ; and it is as dangerous as it is 
unchristian. “This must be a white man’s country,” says one man, 
as he lays his hand on a map. “This must be a white man’s 
country,” says another, as he sees how good is the water supply df a 
district and how healthy. is the climate for Huropeans. ‘ “We do. 
not object to your coming into our country said the chiefs of 
‘Bechuanaland in 1884-5, “ provided you leave us the lands we sre. 
éooupying. We shall hand over the rest to tho Queen, as an 
acknowledgment for her future protection, and for British titles to 
the lands which we are holding and using.” It does not become us 
to decline an offer such as that, Cession, and not conquest, is the 
only worthy method of a Christian nation’s advance among such tribes 
as the Bechuanas,, No true administrator would recommend the dis- 
inheriting of any chief and people such as Khama and the Bechuanas, 
and certainly no Christian legislator could: agree to it. In my inter- 
course with, Dutch-speaking men I have always heard it acknowledged, 
with more or leas heartiness, that the native population must have 
some place to call their own tusschen hemel en aarde—between heaven 
and earth. Our only hope of a peaceful future in South Africa is so | 
to treat the natives that they shall feel that character, and not colonr, 
-secures to them all human rights before the law. Then the native 
and mixed population can find social intercourse among themselves, 
and the Europeans can continue as distinct and separate as at present, 
and yet cheérfully acknowledge the citizen-righta of all who are 
qualified before the law. This is not Negrophilist twaddle ; it is 
good statesmanship, which would be acknowledged as such to-day by 
every Ohristian Government of Europe. The cant and the twaddle 
are on the other side, and found themselves always on- an appeal to 
the lowest feelings of our race, whether -that race is Dutch or English- 
speaking.. Our pacific policy recognises that we are in Africa, and 
that Almighty God placed here millions of human beings before our 
day. We may govern them, and lead them, and live with them in 
. their marvellously wide country ; ; but we may not rob them and dis- 
inherit them, and still remain blameless before our God. 
~. This policy'is not only the only right one, but it is also the 
only advisable and the only safe-one. When rebels and treason- 
mongers can, be met. by the quiet reply. from a native, “I live in my 
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‘own house on my own land, which I cultivate for myself, onder the 
protection of ths British Government,” then the employment, of all- 
such evil people must come to an end, and the country enjoy. peace. 
And these are the terms on which all enlightened nations will now 

“take part in “opening up” Africa to European civilisation and to 
the Christian raligion, whose dictates are always above our own 
selfishness. 


BECHUANALAND DISTURBANCE OF 1897, 


The Bechuanaland disturbance of last year had a very mysterious 
commencement. How it came to pass that the ordinary laws of hos- 
pitality, which obtain among heathen natives as well as Christians, 
were ignored at Pokwannie, and that the “strangers” of the chief, 
the white tradera in his town living under his protection, were 
murdered in cold blood in broad daylight, ia a question which it is 
impossible at present to answer. Those who know native ways at 
once put the quastion to themselves and to one another: Something 
Jed up to this; what was it? Force is added to this inquiry when 
we remember that a minister of religion—a clergyman and missionary 
of the Church of England in South Africa—lived unmolested through 
all the horrors in Pokwannie. That favour was shown even in that 
dreadful hour is seen in the sending off of one of two European 
brothers out of danger, and in the sparing and protecting of the wives 
and children of the murdered men. 

What actually happened? Cruel and treacherous murders took 
place at Galishwe’s town, Pokwannie, in which it was known from 
the first that the head-men of the town were implicated. Besides the 
police, there does not seem to have been any one whatever in” 
Bechuanaland whose duties had special reference to a population 
only recently emerged from tribal ?ule. There were only the magis- 
trate of the division (or county) and the usual officers of colonial 
police, There was no civilian there who from the first could have 
4t gifted ” the people by hia influence on the one hand, and given 
reliable advice to the Colonial Gdvernment on the other. By aid of 
such an officer, the real evil-doers would have been known,‘and 
anoffending people would have been.reassured and protected. But, 
taking the matter as one of police, and for punishment, do we find 
ourselves in a more satisfactory position? On the contrary, the 
police affair at Pokwannie would appear to have been a mere fiasco. 
‘The object, one would take for granted, was to arrest the murderers, 
and, if they resisted, to fire on them, tfter due warning. This would 
naturally lead, in the first place, to the bringing together of a force 
sufficient to surround the murderers ‘and their town. Terms would 
then be offered to all non-belligerents, who would at once give 
themselves up. and retire. Only those hopeless of pardon would 
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fight. “Of them all who survived would get a fair trial. Had this 
been done, it is absolutely certain that the Pokwannie disturbance 
-would have ended at once—ended at Pokwannie. What looked like 
an insane attempt to act the part of independent chiefs Would have 
been at once crushed by the police. But a half-moon is widely 
different from a circle. If'you want to catch, and to arrest, you 
form a circle and close in. If you want to drive out and “ punish ” 
the people, you form a half. -moon, drive them out and set fire to 
the town. And, further, if you wish to make it from the first 
most difficult to make arreste, you leaye the open part of your crescent 

- towards the border of another State (in this case the border of thé 
Transvaal, which is not far from Pokwannie), and set fire to the’ towa 
behind the fugitives. - They will hasten to cross the border, and you 
will not be able to follow them. The women and children: you wilt 
have rendered homeless, and the men yqu will have raised to the 
dignity of a war party; and you say your object all the while was to 
arrest murderers. Surely it was not too much to expect that things 
would have been managed differently at Pokwannie. The colonial 
police were not sent to “punish” or drive out people and burn a 
town, as they did. They were sent to arreat murderers, and that they 
did not accomplish, nor did they take reasonable stepa towards 
doing it. 

On the native side nothing whatever can justify the mia murders, , 
or eyen palliate them. If we go into tribal history, we find that the 
Pokwannie people were the highest in the land, as to birth; but they ` 
had been pässed over by both the British and the Transvaal Govern- , 
_ ments in all negotiations, because they had first been passed over 
“by the suffrages of their own people. Molala, son of Mankoroane, 
had the bulk of the people round him, although he was inferior in 
rank to Luka Jantje, and all were inferior to the Pokwannie branch . 
of the tribe, 

Power and privilege had long left the Pokwannie people—the chief 
branch of the Batlaping. In recent years there was always a certain 
wild recklessness about their actions, which may partly be traced to 
their bitter thought that, although first by birth, they were poor, had 
no people, and had nothing to lose. Thua in the ‘general rising of 
1878 they rose with the colonial insurgents, attacked a trader on his 
farm and store in the country, and killed him. For this the leaders 

were arrested and subjected to a long term of imprisonment in ihe 
Oape Oolony. After their release they returned to Pokwannie. Ie 
does not appear that they were*placed under any epecial supervision, 
‘although all who knew their character and history would regard them. 
as a distinct element of danger. ` Molala and hia head-men at Taung 
have the merit of keeping themselves clear from the disturbances, 
though the Pokwannie chiefs were their near relatives. No one wil} 
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assert that Luka Jantje would have risen had the Pokwannie criminals 
been arrested. And the rising of any one living at’ Langberg ‘in 
sympathy with the people of Pokwannie is outrageously absurd. The 
rising of these latter people, in the estimation of fair-minded men, 
lies at the door of the Cape Government as much AB — perhaps more 
than—at their own door. 

It-is asserted, and probably with truth, that Molala knew where 
Galishwe was.for several days, and that he kept his secret. Now. 
there was no love ‘lost between the Taung people and those of 
Pokwannie ; indeed, they were, bitter enemies. Still it would have 
been disgraceful in Molala, as a tribesman, if he had revealed the 
hiding-place of his relative to Government, This tribal feeling would- 
no doubt have been overcome, and Molala and his people might have 
helped Government in their operations if the colonial officers had 
known how to get such people to commit themselves to a right course, 
It was, indeed, through the help of such people that the evil-doers 
ought to have been arrested before they got to Langberg. In 1879, 
people more dangerous, and equally if not more numeronud, having 
fled from the Langberg, were atrested and brought out of the Kalahari 
Desert by the skill and influence of Europeans and natives combined, 
and without loss of life. 


THE LANGBERG. 


There is one-place of defence in the southern part. of Bechuanaland— 
that of the Langberg. Pokwannie lies at the extreme ‘east of 
Bechuanaland, Langberg lies at the west ; the plains of Bechuanaland 
lie between. The whole country has een‘ in our hands since 1885 ; 
it is part of a British colony; our colonial police constantly traverse ite 
How, then, could this plain be crossed by the Pokwannie men and 
the Langberg reached without observation from our colonial guardians 
of the peace ? This movement, however, was successfully accomplished, 
and not without other outrages at farms and at traders’ stores, ao’ that 
the line of march must have been well known. Yet with little or 
no difficulty Galishwe and his Fokvansip. roffians reached the 
Langberg. ; 

, it is said that Galishwe and his people were well received in the, 
Transvaal by a farmer there, who is also the field-cornet or local 
representative of the Republican Government, and that he sold 
ammunition to them. It is a mere waste of time to inquire too 
deeply into what was a very likely occurrence under the unwonted 
circumstances. It was certainly am unfriendly and unneighbourly 
action on the part of an obscure perron—for all of whose actiona, of 
course, his Government may be held responsible. But what is far 
wore worthy of inquiry ie—How comes it that natives living under 
the saa are found as fugitives in the Transvaal, negotiating about 
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ammunition with which to shoot the colonial police? The incident is 
iteelf our disgrace. 

It must be remembered that there was a considerable population: 
residing at the Langberg—on the whole a quiet and well-conducted 
people. Among them was Toto, the Batlaro chief. The Batlaro 
tribe had little or no tribal sympathy with the Batlaping, by whom 
_ they were allowéd to live peaceably in Batlaping country. It is not 
go long ago that the Bahurutai tribe separated—one part to remain in 
what is now the western part,of the Transvaal, and the other part to 
journey southward and seek a new country. -They became known as 
Bagamotlware, or Batlaros—those of the Wild-Olive—and were said 
to be so named after wild oliyve-tree which grew where their chief's 

courtyard was for many years. Like the Bahurutai farther north, these 
Batlaros have been known as an energetic and industrious people, still 
separate, but with a tendency to mingle with the Batlaping. They 
were regarded by the Batlaping as friends living on sufferance, and 
they themselves accepted that position. They made no pretensions 
to the ownership of any part of the country, except with the consent 
of the Batlaping. The Batlaping themselves.—i.¢c., those of the Fish— 
‘have never been regarded as excelling in any of those matters in 
which native tribes emulated one another in the olden time. The 
northern tribes at Kanye, at Molepolole,-and at Palapye, not to 
_mention the Barolong at Mafeking, would feel insulted if their status — 
or ability were likened to that of the Batlaping, even including the’ 
people of Taung. - None of the above-named tribes would have spent’ 
a, week in putting down the people of Pokwannie and all their 
Now that, so to speak, the small-pox of disaffection and rebellion 
had ‘been allowed to spread from east to west in Bechuanaland, the 
military question became one of greater importance, and people’ now 
‘began to speak of “the siege of Langberg.” Iam not aware, even 
at this stage, of any serious effort on our part to isolate the Pokwannie 
people, and to assure the ordinary inhabitants of the- Langberg that 
our object was merely to arrest murderers and evil-doers, and that 
all others were our friends, There seemed to be no confidence what- `` 
ever in any native man. What started as a movement to arreat 
murderers had now become more or less, from our side, a Trace war— 
the white man keeping aloof from all natives of whatever tribe. This 
attitude was deeply to be regretted, and the apparent doctrine that 
all natives were like those of Pokwannie was not worthy of British 
offloers, who are accustomed to tule and to lead men of all shades of 
colour, and who believe that character and faithfulness go deeper than 
one’s skin. But the race-lines on which we were ‘now apparently 
acting could only have one result. Tribes that had no connection 
' with Pokwannie and little friendship with its people found themselves 
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all distrusted by the police and reckoned as having things in common 
with one another. It seems to be quite certain that no western chief 
desired to fight, and that had these men been countenanced and offered 
adequate protection by our people the disturbance would never have 
assumed the importance which it did, because men like their leaders 
would not only not have been on the wrong side but would have been 
of great service on the right side. We are told, for instance, that on 
more than one occasion Luka Jantje took great trouble to put himself 
right with our people, It was stated that he in effect made offer of 
himself and his allegiance and service, and that practically these were 
distrusted and rejected. This was done either through sheer incom- 
petence, or from a feeling entirely unworthy of the British officer— 
“Let him go to the devil! what is the use of bothering about a 
nigger ?” l 
LANGBERG IN 1878. 


A far more powerful enemy was dislodged from the Langberg by 
volunteers under British officers in 1878. One thought that surely 
the experience thus gained would be utilised by the force investing 
the Langberg in 1897. Nothing of the sort would seem to have 
been in the mind of the officer and men, who on reaching Langberg 
marched recklesaly up to the “ poort” or defile, where some of them 
were shot down by enemies who were not seen. Thus these lives 
were thrown away, probably through sheer ignorance. Months passed 
after this reverse, and reinforcements were. brought up from various 
parts of the colony after great delay. It was tried, but found 
impossible, to starve the people into submission, as the cordon round 
their fortresses was incomplete. 

The taking of the Langberg in 1878 was accomplished in a matter 
of days. It was then in the hands of a daring set of men who were 
bold enough to attack Griqua Town from Langberg asà base. Among 
them were well-known crack shots from among the Griquas and half- 
castes, It took many months in 1897 to accomplish the same piece 
of work when the defenders were merely the men of Pokwannie and 
of Luka Jantje, with the Batlaros of Toto, who were fighting only 
because the disturbance had come to their home in the Langberg and - 
they saw no adequate protection and no way of escape. j 

At last, after many months of delay, the order was given to storm 
the mountain, and in a few hours the Langberg was in our hands. 
Yt needed only that the defenders should see that the volunteers were 
in earnest for them to retire almost without fighting, and next day 
to give themselves up unreservedly, Galishwe having now left the 
mountain and taken to the Kalahari desert. - 

Knowing Luka Jantje as I did, his good and his bad qualities, I 
cannot but regret the circumstances connected with his end. He 
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evidently despaired of receiving quarter, and died fighting in his 
stronghold. Some of his assailants—brave men themselves—as they 
approached him scaling the hill, tried to save s brave man’s life ; but 


“it was not to be: Luka himself had despaired of it, and made no 


gesture to plead for quarter. A faithful attendant remained with 
him to the last, and was shot with him in his Langberg fastnoss. 
Almost at once the old chief was propped up, and his photo was 
taken for an enterprising newspaper! = 

' There is a sickening story about Luka Jantje's head which reminds 
one of a West African story of the bust of a murdered youth, severed 
and preserved in spirita, and sent to London by a husband to his wife 
who reeided there! I decline to write the details of the Langberg 
story. Thank God, there cannot be many people who would or could 
do such things, except as a duty. This haughty disregard of. the . 
ordinary decencies towards poor humanity belongs not to healthy- | 
minded or strong people, but points rather to a self-indulgent, new- 


‘ sensation-seeking, and therefore decadent race. 


It is a relief to have to chronicle how many aotions of kindness 
were shown by our volunteers in Bechuanaland towards the sick and 


- the weak among the natives when they had opportunity. . The work 
. however, at the outset, required not so much young volunteers as a 


sufficient number of experienced men, such as the Ospe Mounted 
Rifles, for immediate action. The “ boy-volunteers” were not at fault 
as to bravery or discipline, only the whole life was new to them. 
Another class of volunteers, who went by the name of “ Burghers,” and 
were highly paid, refused to storm a mountain fastness: they said 
they were horsemen, not footmen ; so they were allowed to return to 
their homes; and this, it seems, was one reason for the long delay. 

From cases which have already come before the colonial courts, it 
would appear that there was an impression abroad among some of the 
“ Burgher ” leaders that no prisoners were to be taken. Fellows who’ 
gave themselves up were to be allowed to go away a certain number 
of yards and then shot. ‘This was established in court to have been 


„done, but the perpetrators of it were regarded by a jury as not guilty, 


not even of culpable homicide, as the judge remarked in surprise and 
regret. Then half a dozen “friendlies” were shot down by the 
same btamp of “ Burgher” volunteera—a woman and child being 
among the killed. A native who had long served in the Border 
Police, of which he was still a member, and who was there with the 
knowledge of his superior officer, was also shot down on the same 
occasion by men who were near*to him, and to whom he kept shout- 
ing, ‘‘ Don’t shoot me; I’m in Government service.” These cases of 


"e horrible, needless shooting down have also been tried, but not punished. 


I believe these volunteer Burghers who could thus shoot relentlessly 
on the plain were the people who declined to storm the hill. 
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It has to be noted, then, that the Cape Colony spent many months 
and very much money in arresting a party of reckless murderers, and 
in putting down a trifling disturbance, so far as numbers or influence 
are concerned. The Cape Colony has thus not taken up a distinguished 
position in the eyes of other Sonth African Powers, of whatever 
colour, ` 
Indeed, it is almost impossible to give the first officers of police the 
credit of sincerity in their movements against Pokwannie, always 
supposing that Government was willing to give them the necessary 
men. ‘These men are in this unpleasant dilemma: if they were 
sincere they were miserably thonghtless, if not incompetent. If all 
along they could have done better, then did they, for reasons known 
to themselves, allow the disturbance to drag along. In either case 
they were poor representatives’ of Britain or of our'leading colony in 
South Africa. : 


CONFISCATION OF LANDS. 


At an early date in the history of this Pokwannie affair it was 
publicly stated in the colony by Sir Gordon Sprigg that the lands of 
the Pokwannie people would be confiscated.* From other publio 
speeches which have been made in the Cape Colony one would suppose 
that the Act had had a general reference to the whole colony and to 
all ita people. It was triumphantly demanded whether “rebels ” 
ought not to have their lands confiscated? That question is not yet 
solved ; the Act in question has reference only to Bechuanaland and 
to Bechuanas. We do not object to the confiscation of the lands of 
rebels. Bat we consider that with reference to the natives in 
Bechuanaland other than Pokwannie people it will probably be very 
difficult for any calm-minded person to find the people guilty of 
rebellion, Should these people complain that they looked in vain for 
protection from the colonial forces, what can the reply be? _ 

The most degrading part of all this business is that it seems to be 
accepted on all hands, in the colony that this wholesale confiscation 
of land will be specially gratifying to the Dutch-speaking colonists. 
The Ministry is taxed with confiscating so much land as a sop to this 


* An Act of Parliament was necessary for this purpose, and this was passed in June 
last. This Act declares that ıt shall be lawful for the “ Governor, eae to 
declare any portion of the land fo the Native Reserves mentioned in the schedule 
of this Act, defined by the said schedule, to be Crown land, and thereupon the land so 
declared to be Crown land may be dealt with in manner provided by laws relating 
to the leasing and of Crown'lands: Provided that snah Proclamation shall in- 
olude only Reserves which the Governor a be satisfled have recently, before the 

g of this Act, bean occupied by rebellious Natives. Upon the iasue of any such 

on in respect of such land all the existing ts to such land, or any portion 

of it, shall be deemed to be cancelled.” On to the schedule we find that 

besides Pokwannie, we have the Native Reserves of phoane, Dillaraping, Budin, 

Doxan, Keloekeloe, Diben, Kathu, and that portion of the Langberg Native Reserva 

occupied by Tolo and Luka Jantje and their tollowers, and by other natives in open 
rebeluon. e 4 ` 
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portion of the colonial T ; and the contention of those who 
gay so is so far borne out by a resolution of the Afrikander Bund 
. Congress held recently at Malmesbury, in which the Premier was 
` thanked for this confiscating policy. It is, however, my own view 


, - that the healthy opinion of colonista, Dutch or English-speaking, 


sould be for the confiscation of the land of actual rebels, such as the 
people of Pokwannie, but not for the loss of lands to men who have 
already lost: so much, not because they were rebels, but because’ 
Government were unable or unwilling to protect them at their homes. 

When the Bechuanas gave themselves up at the Langberg, it was 
at once seen that they were within measurable distance of starvation. 
Their cattle had been captured by the police, and had died of rinder- 
pest, Many of the people had been living on the wild berries and 
roots and other produce of ‘the Veldt, and were more like skeletons , 
. than anything else. It was evident we should have to make some 
provision for them—-what was that to be? We had allowed the 
Pokwannie people to take refuge in the Langberg fastnesses; and the 
pacific people of the Langberg, themselves unprotected, and against , 
whom there was no complaint, had become mixed up with murderers 
- ‘and rebels. We have already said that there was no apparent effort 
to sift out the good from among the bad, the loyal from the disloyal ; 
and of course, when the war was over, all the people were in equal 
poverty and want. Between war and rinderpest, a fairly well-off 
community at Langberg were now not only mixed up with murd 
‘but without cattle and without grain—ocompletely ruined by what had 
come to them from the outside, 

It was now incumbent on the colonial auibontien to make 
provision for the starving Bechuanas. They resolved to make ‘a’ 
remarkable provision for their wanta: they would “ give them out” 
among the farmers of the Western Province, -especially in the neigh- , 
bourhood of Oape Town. “Rough and ready,” one replies: “there in 
Bechuanaland are the starving people; here, round Cape Town, are 
farmers and others desiring above everything cheap labour. After | 
season or two of colonial work the people will be in a position to | 
return to their own country.. What has been done is not in soccord- 
ance with the law, but it seeme an, effectual provision for a preasing 
want.” So might one say, on first thoughts. But what is this we 
hear about an engagement or indenture for five years? Any such: 
engagement invalidates the whole transaction. What might ‘have 
appeared as a rough- -and-ready ‘method- of helping the. hungry 
becomes now a quasi-legàl method of depopulating Bechuanaland : 
the people are to be five years away from their country, which*is-one 
of the best in South Africa for stock-rearing, and in some places for 
agriculture a8 well. Before the five years are over, the Act of the 
Colonial Parliament will be enforced, and the hoyses and landa of the 
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Bechnanas will have passed into the hands of white men ; an extensive 
act of confiscation will have taken place in Bechuanaland, while the 
Bechuanas themselves are bound to their Western Province masters. 
When these wretched people are at liberty to return to Bechuanaland 
it will be to find that the place which knew them shall know them 
no more forever. All will be quite legal, however; the name of their 
place of residence will have been mentioned in the Act of Parliament, 
and yet in most cases it is confiscated because the people of Pok- 
wannie came and sat down on their place, and the Government was 
either unable or unwilling to drive these ane out and to protect: 
them in their own holdings. 

Who is to judge as to the liability of the Bechuanaland people, 
one and all, to be termed rebels? Ido not refer to those who have ` 
been tried at Kimberley for those offences—it might seem disrespect- 
fol to a legal tribunal. “Besides, we should occupy the awkward 
position of questioning what had already been admitted by Toto and 
others in court, acting under advice. Nevertheless, and with all 
respect to a legal tribunal, we wish to presa the question whether or 
not the colonial Government is not equally to blame with all chiefs 
and people, excluding those of Pokwannie? Is it fair to punish the 
poor hungry rank and file, who had no rebellious thought whatever, 
but whose misfortune it was that Government failed in its duty to 
avert and punish evil- doers ? 

I notice that the Act declares that it is the Governor of the Cape 
Colony who shall say to whom this Act istoapply. Even the energy 
of Sir Alfred Milner would probably fail to enable him personally to 
go into the necessary detail on this question—so important to a whole 
population. It is no doubt meant by the Act that the Governor 
shall appoint a Commission, by whose report he may be guided in 
this very trying and very important matter. 

No more serions charge could be brought against a Government 
than that they were incapable of protecting their own well-doing 
people, or of arresting and punishing evil-doers. But this charge 
fairly and undoubtedly lies against the Colonial Government in 
Bechuanaland. A single wrong is one thing; the incapacity of 
many months—which tolerated the spread of disaffection by parties 
who ought at once to have been arrested—is another and more serious 
thing. Have those native subjects of the Queen living peacefully in 
Bechuanaland no right to her protection? I have noticed that her 
Majesty’s Cape Colony Ministers have proudly claimed to be Ministers 
of the Queen, and rightly. We all’gladly acknowledge their claim. 
But the more unreservedly we grant this claim, the more we deplore 
the incompetence revealed in the recent action of the Government 
through its officers in Bechuanaland. "What was promised to these 
natives in 1884 was protection, And that protection was given as long 
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as the country was in the hands of the British, or central, Government ; 
but has not been given during the past year. If it is said that the 
colonial forces in Bechuanaland were few, then why was not the 
assistance of her Majesty’s troops requested 2: - 

I do not prees this matter further, and. inquire who aniy was 
to blame in this matter. Incompetence, or worse, is written on the 
whole transaction : at whose special door this charge lies Į care not 
to inquire. My strictures are not written from the point of view 
of a political opponent to the present Colonial Government, ' { hope, 
however, I express a general colonial feeling when I assert that our’ 
experiences during the past year in Bechuanaland have been such as 
that, if the Imperial Government is willing to resume charge of 
British Bechuanaland, the Oape Oolony will willingly agree to the 
retroceesion of the country, and henceforth confine its efforta, as a 
Government over natives, to the large and restless native population 
on our eastern borders. 


` 


CESSION OF TEE 


-It was to myself, as Deputy- -Oommissioner, that the various South 
Bechuanaland chiefs ceded’ their country in 1884. This cession was 
afterwards ratified, and it is thus that we own South Bechuanaland. 
But a more important cession of native territory was that offered ` 
by the native chiefs to her Majesty's Special Commissioner, Sir 
Oharles Warren, in 1885. They reserved for themselves a certain 
portion of their land, and for the possession of this they were to have 
a British title; and the rest of their immense territories they con- 
sented simply to hand over to the Queen and her people, as a 
_ consideration for the peace and protection which they expected to 
obtain at the hands of her Majesty’s Government. The greatest 
‘mistake which our Government has made in recent years in South 
Africa was to let this intelligent and friendly offer fall to the ground. 

Is-it possible to retracs our steps, so far as Bechuanaland and 
_ Khama’s oountty and North- West Bechuanaland are concerned, and 
to return to something like the arrangement of 1885? Would the 
native chiefs agree to it, after the experiance of the intervening 

years? Would the Cape Government agree to it, after the events of the 
ee year—so unsatisfactory, and even pernicious, from every point of 
view? Would the intelligent and open-minded Oape colonist advocate 
the giving up again of Bechuanaland to the central, or Imperial, 
Government, that it may at a future time become an integral part of 
the future South African Confederation ? 

: . Tt is evident that there is no insurmountable difficulty before those 
who would advocate this truly South African policy. ‘The claims of 
-~ the colony to- South Bechuanaland can easily be given up. The 
‘claime-of the Chartered Company to the northern and north-western 
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portions of the Bechuana country can be given up without difficulty 
or complication ; indeed, it can be asserted that the country in 
question has never been ceded, and was never possessed by the 
Company. That which would appear to be something like self- 
denial on the part of the Cape Colony would in reality be for ita highest 
good from every point of view. Even on the lowest grounds, it would 
be far more profitable for the Cape Colonist to have on his northern 
border a vigorous and prosperous Crown colony than that the country 
should be a distant and difficult and ill-governed part of the colony : 
itself. ' ' 

With reference to Bechuanaland and the Transvaal, I am not afraid 
of being misunderstood when I say that it’would be for the interests 
of peace and good government that the Crown colony of Bechuanaland 
should be there re-established. “Its an ill bird that fouls ita ain 
nest,” and thia is the bird that British people have go frequently to 
complain of in South Africa, It has been a few of our own country- 
men, and not Dutch-speaking people, who have said the most 
depreciatory things of the British Government. These people hide 
themselves behind phrases and generalities; and that has sufficed in 
the past. The well-disposed Dutch-speaking Cape Colonist has said : 
“If Englishmen can thus warn us against the English Government, 
and threaten the English Government with our displeasure, what can 
we, as colonists, say in its defence?” Now, however, the dullest 
can see that the colony was never meant to be freed from outside 
interference, nor the native chiefs from outside assistance in the 
management of their countries; only the outside interference and 
assistance were to be solely those of the Chartered Company. Now 
all that hes been exploded. The British Government—the central 
Government of South Africa—will do ita own work for itself and for 
the general good. There shall be no “ interference” with local righta, 
and there shall be no lowering of our national standards, 


ANNEXATION OF BECHUANALAND. 


I have to submit that the annexation of Bechuanaland to the Cape 
Colony was a profound mistake. It is well known how earnestly this 
annexation was proposed by one or two eager men, and with what 
determination it was opposed, for many years. It is probable that all 
Sonth African politicians will now see the object which was in view. 
The then Premier of the Cape, during the annexation discussion, 
advised Parliament to make haste shd annex; there was a large 
party opposed to it, and delay might be dangerous! ‘The Cape Par- 
liament was then habitually quite obedient, and annexed Bechuanaland 
as recommended. Just as the Transvaal reformers were not to be 
allowed to accomplish any good thing “ off their own bat,” so the 
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Tanal ‘Government was to be bowed odtof Bechuanaland and’ 
out of South Africa. What was to remain? The power which was 

behind Dr. Jameson, the power which then dictated to an obedient 

colony. It was plainly meant that this peculiar amalgamating power 

was to be supreme in the whole of South Africa. The colony and, 

indeed, South Africa, can thankfully see what they escaped from 

through the failure of Dr. Jameson. We are persuaded that the 

South Africa aimed at :by the promoters of the Raid was a very 

. different one from that confederation which has been looked forward 

to: by good and true men in all the colonies and States. 

Now that the scales have fallen from many eyes, it is possible to get 
an intelligent answer to the question, What is the South Africa of 
the future for which you are aiming? I believe the answer from 
many an intelligent and sincere South African will be: We aim at, 
and work for, a locally free and Confederated South Africa We 
rise above.names and remember facta, We remember the points on' 
which we are in deep harmony; our easential oneness is unques- 
tioned, and ensures a happy South Africa in the future. We are 
agreed that that confederation cannot be forced ; it must be a growth. 
. Almost every one will concede that the northern territories might 
be advantageously divided into two: 


First, Rhodesia, consisting of Matabeleland and Mashonaland. 

Second, Bechuanaland, including the late Crown Oolony on 
the south, the Protectorate up to the Zambesi on the north, 
and also North-west Bechuanaland. / 


Tt is now quite certain that it will be impossible for the central or 
Imperial Government again to leave Rhodesia till self-government is 
there established. In the same way, the same central (or: Imperial) 
Government should be requested to assume charge of all Bechuana- 
land, the recent colony as well as the Protectorate, and to retain the 
game, in the interests of the future South Africa, till such time ss 
the local inhabitants of the- country are fitted for self-government. 
The “amalgamation” policy has had a sufficiently long innings, and 
with no good result, As to railway-making, the Company merite 
unstinted praise from every one. The scenes of ita operations are, or 
rather were, distant from the civilised world. It was a vital question 
to the Company that that distance should be practically removed ; 
but that does nob minimise the good to the general public which will 
follow from the Bulawayo Railway. Leaving the region of politics 
and ‘administration, and confirfing their attention to the region of 
commerce, the Chaxtered Company will meet with many good wishes 
as to the future. I have.never doubted the value of Mashonaland and 
Matabeleland as countries of the future; but I have strongly oon- 
demned the policy which.would sasume the management on the part 
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of the Company of everything and everybody from the Cape to the 
Zambesi and beyond it. 

Without ostentation or interference there is much that Britain, 
as the supreme or central Power, is expected to do in the 
immediate future in South Africa. The'advantages of having a 
sympathetic and intelligent central Power among us in South Africa 
are now—after the Jameson Raid—so evident and undeniable that 
we need not dilate upon them. Nor must the caviller bring up the 
acknowledged errora of the British Government in the past. Those 
errors, founded even in gross mistakes as to geography, are henceforth 
quite impossible; and it can be said with truth that there is no power 
on earth so qualified or so willing to act impartially and helpfully to 
young and growing European communities in the midst of an old- 
world native population as the Government of our gracious Queen. 
Let our fellow subjects, then, outside South Africa, and especially let 
the British House of Commons, accustom itself to the thought that 
one day there will be an Austral Africa as there is now an Austral 
Asia. What that House of Commons might and ought to do, without 
a shadow or suspicion of going beyond its proper functions, is in the 
meantime to sustain liberally the central office of the High Com- 
missioner of South Africa. At present this official is also Governor 
of one of our colonies, and that colony pays most of his salary, not 
merely as Governor, but also as representative of the Queen in South 
Africa. This is not generally known, and it is difficult to obtain 
from any quarter a satisfactory explanation. It is, no doubt, a 
practical part of the unfortunate policy to which we have already 
referred that would strive to make Cape Colony and South Africa 
synonymous terms. This latter idea is at length exploded, and prob- 
ably this fact will mean a readjustment as to the office of High 
Commissioner. The position is simple enough. Great Britain itself 
aspires to be supreme in Confederated South Africa. Even to-day this 
is also the meaning of a large number of the people of South Africa, 
not only the desire of our fellow subjects there, but also of many of 
those living outside British territories. For the general good of South 
Africa, therefore, Europeans and natives, Great Britain ought to be 
specially represented in South Africa as the central Government for 
general affairs, 

JOHN MACKENZIE, 
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THE NATIONAL LIBERAL FEDERATION. 


HE Liberal party, acodrding to its enemies, and to some of its ` 
friends, is in a parlous state. Destitute alike of a leader and 
a policy, it is wallowing in the slough of despond, feebly grasping at 
any drifting spar of a wrecked programme, with no coherent scheme 
for the future and no solid hope of any return of prosperity. The 
visions it is indulging in prove their unsubstantiality by their very 
wildness. Its fall was admittedly caused by seeking too much, 
alienating too many classes at once, and losing force by covering too 
large a field. Yet it has learned nothing, and instead of oon- 
centrating ita meagre energies on definite and sensible objecta, it 
is speculating wildly on immense changes in the electorate, and eyen 
coquetting with the ridiculous notion of giving the suffrage to women— 
and to all women. No one knows whether it still really aims at Home 
Rule, or at Local Veto, or not; on these vaunted plans it is hopelessly ` 
divided. So far as its authorities may be trusted, not only these schemes 
but the whole of the “ Newcastle Programme”—a twenty years’ business, 
` ‘ander the most fortunate circumstancee—are all in the, field together ; 
and no human being can tell which, if any, of the multifarious hotah- 
potch ‘of proposals is to be taken seriously, or to be brought before 
the voters when the next Parliament comes to be elected. © ~ 
(Strangely enough, the party which is in this deplorable state ot 
decline is extremely cheerful. There are diseases under which the 
hopefulness of the patient rises with the decay of his frame; and 
_ possibly the buoyancy of the Liberals may be a sign of a galloping 
consumption. But certain it is that their spirits are rising every day, 
and the actual symptoms are hardly consistent with a rapid dissolu- 
tion, Appetite is improving, air and exercise are more and more sought ; ` 
election contests, eagerly courted and won, are showing plenty of 
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’ muscular strength, and there is a general revival of tone. And this, 
though there is no denying that speculation is rife as to the future 
leadership and the earliest items of the future policy. 

The reason is that the Liberal party sustained so severe a defeat 
at the last election that it has at present no responsibility for 
anything but the proper opposition to the reactionary measures of a 
triumphant Tory party. In face of a majority of 150, the duty of an 
Opposition is reduced to criticism ; a general election is a long way off; 
it is idle to frame actual measures of reform, and premature even to 
discuss them, except in go far as all reform is always a matter for 
discussion. It is the task of the Liberals to warn the country 
against impending attempts to put back’ the clock fifty years and to 
intrench abuses behind fresh legislative bulwarks; to stimulate 
whatever roota of principle may remain in those Conservatives who’ 
once were Liberals; to arrest the advances of Parliamentary decay ; 
and to await the certain recovery of the forces of healthy progress. 

For, whatever aocidental causes may be assigned for the great 
defeat—internal divisions, the loss of a great chieftain, mismanage- 
ment—there is a deeper cause than all in the condition of the 
nation, which, to careful observers, has shown signs of an exhaustion 
of moral energy, a depreasion of public spirit, a readiness to put up 
with any injustice, any loss of hononr, rather than rouse itself from 
an easy life and the pursuit of pleasure and money. 

Into the causes of this condition it would take us too far to inquire ; 
the condition itself is not to be disputed. It is not a party symptom, 
So far as party goes Toryism is more nerveless than Liberalism, But 
the country at large seams equally unready for reaction and progresa. 
“A little more folding of the hands to sleep” is the feeling ;—or has 
until very lately been the feeling. There. is strength to screw out a few 
pounds to try to keep denominational schools longer on their legs. There 
is force enough to extract from a House of Commons which is abso- 
lntely reckless as to public expenditure a sop to the landlords. There 
may be vigour enough to throw an Irish Roman Catholic University— 
who cares what happens in Ireland ?—on to the public purge. There 
ig energy enough to spend money like water—the pleasantest and 
easiest form of exertion. But there is neither power to do nor to 
undo anything ; and the strongest Tory Government of modern times 
resulta in nothing but flabbiness, because it proceeds from nothing 
but flabbiness, and has no morale behind it. 

There are then both cause and reason, why the Liberal party should 
take a quiet and steady course, fighting for the statws quo against 
reaction, showing the virtues of ita principles by displaying the vices 
of their opposites, preparing the temper of the nation first, and 
waiting to accumulate force before attempting to direct it. Liberal 
proposals spring from Liberal principles; and the wish to reform lies 
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deeper than the method of reform. Liberaliam is not merely the 
patching up this or that hole, the removal of this or that abuse ; these 
are ita details, ite incidenta, its regular tasks : Liberalism is the steady 
. and gradual cultivation of higher ideals of political and social life, 
the growing intolérance of wrongs which before were not perceived ; 
the eagerness for new and more widespread advantages which were 
not seen or were deemed impossible; the resolution “to do good and 
to distribute.” And while, at proper seasons, it is the task of the 
‘Liberal party to formulate its definite proposals, to marshal its forces 
and direct the attack, ita highest work is to foster the spirit of 
reform, to point to nobler and more generous ideals, to lay bare the 
meanness of Tory conceptions of life, ‘“Liberaliam,” as Lord Rosebery 
has well said, “is not a formula; it is not a set creed; it is not a 
series of fixed propositions: if is a living spirit, the spirit in which 
great questions are approached and in which they are treated; broad, 
unprejudiced, and sympathetic, as opposed to a spirit which is narrow 
and selfish and timid.” . 


But if the Liberal party is not called upon to be formulating a` 


policy, or designating ita leaders of the future while it has adequate 
leaders in the present, it is asked, Why, then, is it discussing actual 
proposals for draatic change ? What is ita great organisation doing to 
be spinning programmes, and calling meetings from all the country 
over to tabulate legislative work for Parliament? 

The answer ia that it is doing nothing of the kind. . Liberals are 
always, in and out of season, discussing reforms. To do so is their 
constant occupation. ‘The reform of mankind is their business 
in life. ‘The world would be intolerable to them but for the hope of 
progress. To sit still and amuse themselves is in a moving world a 
folly, and in a naughty and selfish world a crime. But to disonss 
reforms, to prepare the way for future movement, is not to be for- 
mulating & programme—at least not if a programme meang & 
list of the measures to be pressed on the electors at the next great 
_ struggle and passed in the next Parliament. f 
"What is ib that the National Liberal Federation has been doing ? 
Tt is abused on either side, for doing nothing and for doing too much. 


It is foolishly making impossible programmes on the one hand, and ' 


on the other it is by its machinery, by ita very existence, keeping 
down all Liberal movement and damping enthusiasm. What is the 
Federation, and what is it about ? ', 
In the first place it is a Federation, and not a Convention. It is 
" an alliance of the Liberal organisations in the different constituencies. 
It has the qualities of a federal system, and especially this one, that 


it protects local rights. It represents conviction, and not mere 


voting. It safegdards minorities. Tt aims at collecting and unifying 
‘the opinion of all the Liberal agsociations, and declines to act on the 
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opinion of a majority of a majority—atill more of a majority of a ` 
minority. It is alive to this weakness of represerttative arrangements, 
that they are apt to represent only the more ardent spirits and to . 
give power to a pushing clique who, ‘by power of will, or com- 
bination, or money, overbear the views of the great masa, It will 
have as wide an expression of opinion as possible, and insists on 
‘adequate time for consideration. -Then, when every one who will 
speak has had his opportunity to think and to speak, then the result 
—the real opinion of the party—is formulated and’ declared, and 
becomes, if you like, an item in the general programme, 

Subject to this general principle, the National Liberal Federation is 
an open field. If any views or any groups are not fairly represented, 
it is because they have not taken any pains to: be there. The Liberal 
associations are usually constituted in publio meeting: any one 
calling himself a Liberal, whether’ Whig, Radical, Socialist, or what 
not, may attend and vote. It is not possible to represent those who 
do not care to be: represented; and people who will take no trouble 
about political matters until the time comes to vote at a general 
election can’ only have so much influence as belongs to a choice be- 
tween two or three candidates who are selected behind their backs. 
That is an inevitable necemity.. There are many who ‘deprecate 
political associations; objecting that any one should exercise a fore- . 
sight which they are too careless to practise. But they cannot have 
their wish, and if they could get,rid of the political association, it 
would only be to fall into the hands of a narrower caucus. It is 
true that the public meeting is- often a very thin one, that the 
number who will act in the intervals of elections is often small. But 
in the end those who act practically represent the mass, without 
whose confirming vote all their labour would be fruitless. 

The resolutions of the National Liberal Federation are passed at 
meetings of delegates from their local associations, delegates who are 
appointed specially for each meeting. Now, both the associations 
and their members are generally poor, and the expense of going to a 
central meeting, say at Nottingham, or Oardiff, or Norwich, ia con- 
siderable, Delegates, no doubt, usually pay their own expenses, 
which gives a certain advantage to those who are better off. But 
this weakness is counterbalanced to a very large extent by the prin- 
ciple, that delegates are supposed to represent—and es a rule do 
represent—not their own private views, but, as far as possible, the 
opinions of their local associations, and, that' resolutions, before 
becoming definitive, are submitted to the local associations themselyes. 

There are three stages in bringing to Parliament a Liberal measure 
—discnssion, resolution, and action, Discussion is, of course, mainly 
carried on in the publio preas; but it is focused in the meetings of 
the General Committee of the Federation, to which each association 
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may send three delegates. Notice is given to all the aæocistions of 
all the resolutions to be brought forward, and any association may . 
bring forward any matter whatever. A few days’ notice is given 
even of amendments—a matter not of much importance, because 
local associations seldom meet oftener than once a month, and so have 
not the opportunity of considering amendments. Further, amend- 
ments which arise in the course of discussion are allowed without 
notice, This Committee is therefore a fair field for discussion, and its 
resolutions serve to show, perhaps the trend, but not always the balance, 
of opinion. 

Some seem to think that the Federation ought to be a Convention, 
at which all the active and resolute spirits of the party might attend 
and make speeches and paes resolntions which would express the 
views and impulses of the more advanced: Radicals, and so give a 
forward lead to the whole party. Bub this is just what is 
scoomplished in the General Committee. Nothing is easier than for 
a Radical to get delegated to this OPES, and when he—or she-— 
arrives, the field is open. 

_ This is what’ happened at the recent meetings at Derby, to whioh 
so much attention has been given. The main purpose of the 
mesting, for which it was summoned by the Executive Committee, 
was to’ try to come to definite conclusions as to the details of 

Registration Reform. In the last Parliament the Liberals lost their 

opportunity of passing a much needed Registration Bill, because they 
„were not agreed as to certain points; and it is very desirable that 
they should settle once for all precisely what to ask for when next 
an opportunity shall come. But the oocasion was taken by active 
Liberals to table proposals for manhood suffrage and for women’s, 
suffrage, both of which were carried at the second meeting. d 

Proposals passed at such a mesting as this do not thereby pass out 
of the stage of discussion or acquire authority. True, they have been 
carried at a Committee meeting. But it does not follow that they 
command the general support of the party. As has been explained, 
the National Liberal Federation dogs not act by a mere majority. 
Associations do not lose their influence by‘not sending delegates to a 
Committee mesting—they may be too poor to do so. In this case 

--the resolution on manhood suffrage was one of which no effective 
notice—no notice which gave to all the associations the opportunity,of 
discussing the motion for themselves—had been given. Even ifit had, ' 
the result would not have been binding on the Federation, would not 
have been added to the programme. 

The second stage of a Liberal measure is that of Resolution, At 
the annual meeting of the Federation there is no discussion. The 
meeting is far too large for debate, and for that reason no amend- 
ments ate in order, The resolutions are such ag are found to 
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represent the general sense of the party. The local associations 
are invited to send up proposals for the Agenda, and the Execu- 
tive Committee would fail in their duty if in preparing the final 
draft they omitted any subject which the associations generally 
wished to treat. As a matter of fact, the associations generally leave 
it to the Executive to sum up the sense of the party, but they are in 
no way bound to do so. Only the accepted principle is that the 
resolutions of this meeting must be not mere majority resolutions, but 
such as command the support of practically the whole party—such as 
can be brought forward by the leaders in Parliament with the 
confidence that they have the fighting strength of the ‘party at their 
back ; such as not only can ‘be carried at a Liberal meeting, but can 
be carried by the Liberal party at a general election, 

It will be seen that the Executive Committee discharges very 
important functions. In order that it may represent the views and 
possess the confidence of the Liberals all over the country it consists 
mainly of leading and representative members of powerful local 
associations, It consists of twenty members, who are all annually 
chosen by ballot, after open nomination, by the General Committes, 
_ Which itself is, in fact, the most evenly representative meeting of the 
Federation. The Executive Committee contains no members of 
Parliament, stands clear of the Whips, and includes, not the twenty 
Liberals best known to the London Press and public, but twenty who 
represent the Liberaliam of the different districta of the country. 

The result of the resolutions of the annual meetings is a body of 
Liberal doctrine which is practically settled, and awaits the period of 
power to be passed into law; ‘though in the interval it may, of 
course, be modified by change of view in the party itself. With this 
body of doctrine the work of the National Liberal Federation in 
this direction ends. It never attempts to dictate the programme of a 
general election or the course of business in a Liberal Parliament, 
All that is for the Liberal leaders, who are responsible for the third 
stage of measures—their formulation in Bills and carriage through 
Parliament. The General Committee may meet at a critical moment 
‘to support the Parliamentary party ; but the selection of a Liberal 
programme at any particular.time, except so-far as it is contained 
in the resolutions of the Federation, is a matter for the Oabinet. 
Resolutions have sometimes asserted that a particular measure ought 
to have precedence. But these are, after all, only pious opinions, to 
be carefally considered by Liberal Ministers, but not, in the nature of 
things, to bind them. 

How, then, was it that the resolutions of the Newcastle meeting of 
1891 became the socepted programme of the Liberal party? The 
matter is a curious one, and, though explained before, is hardly 
understood. . Mr. Gladstone came to Newcastle on the occasion of 
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the annual Federation meetings of that year, and closed the proceed- 
ings with a great speech, Hé had not been present at the earlier 
meetings, but on his arrival asked what had been done, and was 
shown a copy of the resolutions. In his speech he referred to them, 
went through them one by one, and’ deliberately adopted them. 
It was this acceptance by the Liberal leader—not their acceptance by 
the National Liberal Federation—which made those resolutions the 
programme of the party; and the Newcastle Programme was ever after, 
during Mr. Gladstone’s leadership, the recognised authority on Liberal 
policy, though only a small part of it could be actually brought forward 

in Parliament. ` S 
' Those Newcastle resolutions still remain resolutions of the Feders- 
tion, recorded opinions of the Liberal party. No body of doctrine is 
free from the changes of: time, and these resolutions are, of course, 
capable of modification ; but the change will, no doubt, be in mattera 
of detail, and not of principle. In principle, if not in detail, they are 
pretty certain to find their way in course of time on to the Statute- 
Book. They have the authority of decisions long acospted, in palmy 
days, a8 an authoritative statement. But they do not in any way 
fetter the Liberal leaders or members in the next Parliament as to ` 
" the order or the opportunity of their presentment, still leas as to their 
precise form or details, The business of the Liberal’ party is to 
forward Liberal measures, and whether this or that item of a once 
formulated policy is the more preasing at the moment or the more 
likely to survive the hazards of Parliamentary struggle, is a question 
which it must always be left for the responsible fighting chiefs of s 
living and responsive party to determine. It is by principle rather 
than programme, by vital force rather than dogma, that the Liberal. 
party lives and moves. 
A MODERATE RADICAL . 


THE DEMORALISATION OF FRANCE. 


F all the civilised peoples of modern times, the French are 
without doubt the most interesting; of all political histories, 
that of the greatest Huropean Republic is by far the most instructive. 
England's lively neighbours live in a glass house, through the trans- 
parent walls of which their every action, nay, almost their very 
thoughts, impulses, and velleities, are distinctly and painfally visible 
to the’ least attentive spectator. Every Frenchman of note is a 
celebrity throughout our entire planet, and in the Republic itself 
distinction is the inevitable outcome alike of a creditable reputation 
and of criminal notoriety. Every step forwards or backwards taken 
by the Republic as a whole, or by the meanest of her self-advertising 
Citizens, in the sphere of politics, science, art, or religion, is chronicled and 
criticised by the Press of the world with a wealth of detail and ingenuity 
of commentary, with a lavish expenditure of labour and money, such as 
the doings of the first Napoleon, were he to-return to the earth, would 
certainly fail to command. Cultured people in Europe, Asia, Africa, 
and America regard Paris with the reverence, enthusiasm, or curiosity 
‘with which the name of Mecca inspires the devout Moslem, and no 
man’s, or woman’s; education is deemed to be quite finished until he,’ 
-or she, has made the prescribed pilgrimage to the City of Light and 
Life. In a word, Franoe has succeeded in hypnotising the world to 
such a degree that the impassable gulf between that which she claims 
to be and that which she is yawns hidden from the view of almost 
‘every pilgrim, whose loving glances, open-mouthed admiration, and 
lyric praises are singularly suggestive of the maudlin manifestations 
‘of momentary affection, felt by Titania, the Fairy Queen, for Bottom , 
ee er rn, 
known to mankind. 
VOL, TXAL x 
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No doubt the factitions importance thus attributed to everything 
French has ita drawbacks eyen from our neighbours’ point of view. 
Tf their good qualities are strongly emphasised in consequence, their 
defecta are grotesquely magnified, and petty pecoadilloes and national 
idiosynorasies are liable to assume the dimensions of heinous crimes 
or iniquitous vices in the process, The historian, therefore, whose 
mind is free from bias, and who would fain have his conclusions , 
exempt from error, must needs view, the people and their institutions 
in correct perspective. This is all the more difficult at the present 
moment, when the Dreyfus agitation has divided the entire civilised 
world into two camps, in one of which. the French are not merely~ 
acouséd of inhuman injustice, but are condemned for refusing to try 
their suspects according to foreign methods of legal procedure, while 
in the other one hears the fateful words: It is expedient that one 
man should die rather than the honour of the army should be tarnished. 
These are most pernicious extremes of which an impartial mind wil 
sedulously seek to keep clear. For the deplorable scenes to whick 
this painful case has given rise are but transient symptoms af’ 
chronic condition which Frenchmen themselves aver haa ita rooto 
much farther down in the character of the French people, as modified 
by historical processes, especially by those which have been..at work. 
since the Great Revolution. 

Thé French have been aptly described as the ea which léavens’ 
the racial dough of Europe. Their sense for the pretty, aa ‘distin- 
guished from the beautiful, their readiness of judgment. which 
contenta itself with a hasty glance at the surface of things, their. 
undying love of gaiety and novelty, and, above all, thejr worship of. 
mere form, are among the main‘characteristios which pierce through 
the eventa of which their entire history is composed. Their intellectua?. 
mechanism is remarkably simplé, and wonderfully adapted to guide 
the will in the pursuit of those- aims and objecta the attainment of 
which is commonly supposed to! make life worth living in the mate- 
rialists’ estimate. ‘Their character, which can readily adapt itself to: i 
a variety of conditions; has more of the blaze of the brilliant furze-fire: 
than of the equable force of the latent vital heat which imparte. 
warmth and life without losing a single spark. - “They lack ‘the 
apparent listleanees and laxinesá in small matters which, in truth, 
sre the outcome of the constancy characteristio of all phlegmatio” 
peoples who put substance before shadow and feel a profound faith in: 
‘ the triumph of noble ideas, Like children, they are remarkably free 
froin the disgusting vice of hypocrisy and its leas‘ repulsive relative, 
modesty, despite the fact that théy posees in a high degree‘the last’ 
of ‘thé three ‘symptoms of that moral disease, as enumerated by & 
shrewd Oriental, who said of the: hypocrite: “ When -he speaks, he: 
lies ; when he promises, he deceives ; adhan Ke kt ee 
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The vanity of which they have so often been accused is the result 
alike of their feminine qualities of mind and of the estimate put upon 
these by their complimentary neighbours. When Frenchmen sleep, 
enthusiastic foreigners, like well-bred courtiers, are able to quote 
witty extracta from their snoring, so that no matter how fulsome the 
lavished praise, it contains nothing new to those upon whom it is 
bestowed. Few men consider that their advocates, however eloquent, 
are quite as good as the cause which they plead. 

‘The awe-inspiring spectacle of the French Revolution may, perhape, 
be quoted as a proof that underneath the gaiety, vanity, and change- 
fulness of the French there are other and nobler latent qualities, 
which, on occasion, can manifest themselyes in earth-shaking oonvul-. 
sions, inaugurate new eras, and laugh to soorn the most plausible- 
explanations of the wisest philosophers, These, however, are but as. 
the sudden outburst of a bonfire, not as the even heat that glows in 
the depths, and at best they can hardly be said to do more than justify 
the description given by Voltaire of his countrymen when he called 
them “ tigres-singes.” The struggle for bread was at the same time 
a war against injustice and lies, and mad resistance to the worst forms 
of oppression merged into short-lived enthusiasm: for the phrase, 
“ freedom, equality, and brotherhood,” which speedily again subsided 
into such abject submission as is paralleled only by that of the 
flock. 

The worship of form, the love of the pretty, the study of the 
surface, and the pursuit of the materially useful, contain the clue to. 
most of the psychological mysteries of the French character. They 
afford a satisfactory explanation of the facts that for a whole century- 
the French people have been fitfully struggling to obtain the 
republican form of government, without caring a jot whether it is as. 
good as an enlightened monarchy; that they are satisfied with less 
than its shadow; that in the France of to-day education is either 
aggressive atheism or gross superstition; that ethics are selfishness gilt 
with fine phrases ; religion a mixture of outward ritnal and reactionary 
politics; marriage, a cold contract construed à la Malthus; the drama, 
adultery combined with sparkling dialogues and interesting situations ; 
literature, to a great extent, obscenity leavened by wit; and journalism, 
elegant and polished fiction. 

Such is the estimate formed by foreigners of a serious, contem~,. 
plative, and unbiased turn of mind. after years of study and 
observation. They make, however, a, distinction between the indi- 
vidual and the masses, as is usual in these days of psychological 
analysis The individual is credited with nimbleness of intellect, 
graceful elegance, drawing-room politeness, ready wit, the desire and 
ability to please, and that perfect clearneas of expression which is 
never obscured by depth of thought or a multitude of details: His 
taste, like his manners, is refined; he varnishes and perfumes every- 
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_thing he touches, and almost disinfects sensuality with the salt of wit. 
He is cheerful, sociable, and obliging in little things, moderate even. 
in his pleasures, buf at bottom-~egotistic, and devoid: alike of. grea’ 
passions and high ideals. . ; 
The masses, on the other hand, are said to justify, by their 
character and conduct, the Voltairean epithet of “ tigres-singes.” 
. Suspicion, cruelty, servility are their leading traits. They are capable 
of overrgnning their weak Sovereign's palace, of compelling him to. 
don the revolutionary cap amid shouts of jubilee that shake his throne 
to. its foundations, and then of beheading him; but they creep to 
their garreta like lashed hounds before the man of iron will who calls 
them canatlls and treats them as sheep. Their belief in themselves . 
is unbounded, and deep as the faith that removes mountains, while. 
their efforts to justify it are marred by lack of trust in their leaders 
_ and of fidelity to their principles. They are docile and pliable only 
when the hand that rules them is guided by a will of adamant and 
armed with a rod of iron. They utterly lack that sense of humour 
which is the saving trait of most Huropean nations: they contradict 
themselves, belie their own principles, thwart their own plans, and 
blast their own hopes by conduct which seems to lack any conceivable 
motive. ‘Take, for instance, the period, if ever there was one, when 
the French race was in dead-earnest. During the Revolution the 
people was led hither and thither by its changing chiefs, maddened 
by hollow phrases as a bull is by a red rag, and befooled not only by 
every audacious adventurer who united a powerful voice with the gift 
of re-echoing commonplaces or paradoxes, but still more by ita own 
vain folly. Is there any other civilised country in which a general 
would, at a most critical moment, report to his Government, ss tke 
French general wrote to the Convention : “ A cannon-ball fell yesterday ' 
within two paces of where I stood ; the slave felt respect for the free 
man”? And what are we to say of that other enthusiastic Frenchman 
who seriously sketched out the line of conduct which he was prepared 
to adopt should another tyrant sucoeed Louis Oapet: “ Yes, I will 
seine my hair and lop off my head without a sigh, and, approaching 
the despot, will offer it to him, and exclaim: ‘Behold, tyrant, the 
action of a free man!’” ‘ ; 
‘Whether the above severe judgment, which has been repestedly.’. 
„passed upon the French nation, is correct or erroneous id a question 
the discussion of which might well call for a volume. I state it 
merely as an opinion which, aq such, deserves to be recorded, slong: 
with the views of enthusiastic Gallophiles. The reader may compare 
with the two those salient characteristics which have been brought to 
light by the events that compose the history of the French people 
during the Third Republic, which even the general reader has.at his 
fingers’ ends. h i f 
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Whatever opinion one may reasonably. hold as to the basis of 
‘French character, it is fairly certain that evan the most highly. gifted © 
people cannot .sustim such spiritual life as ia presupposed by a 
‘civilising mission and the rás of a pioneer of culture on\ pabulom like 
materialism, egotism, and the cult of the external, Some mixture of 
` heavenly ichor is needed to impart fire to the blood and force to the 
sinews of the race which aspires to play the part of Moses to the 
peoples of the earth and lead them to the Land of Promise. Yet, so 
far as one can ascertain by a careful study of the intellectual, political, 
and religions movementa of the last hundred years, there ia not the 
faintest trace of any ennobling principle, of any sublime ideal, ot even 
of any glorious aspirations which cari be pointed out as French by 
origin, or even by adoption. Ever since the days of the Revolution, 
one might even say since the death of Malebranche, the faith of the 
French nation, in so far. as it has been a working belief fertile in. 
motives to spur on the will to activity, has been limited to. those aspects. 
of good and evil which'are distinctly visible and tangible, immediately . 
pleasant or hurtful. The greedy public policy of coloniaing whole con- 
tinenta abroad, the egotistic private practice of limiting families at home 
‘to two or three children, the prevalent politico-ritual theology, the 
apotheosis of the army and the infallihility of ita chiefs, the dafilement- 
of literature, the prostitution of the, drama and of piotorial art to the 
passions of the human beast, the total negation of science,’ , the- 
. universal conviction that the nation is invincible by land and by sea, 
.and the concomitant prodito-mania,* combined with the cheerful. 
certitude that France is still the light and the life of the world, are- 
inevitable consequences of the four conditions enumerated above and 
` unerring symptoms of the dire disease which has eaten into the vitals 
of the citizens of the Third Republic. It may be urged that higher 
aspirations, holier strivings, nobler ideals, frequently play a part in 
French politics and literature, that they have materially contributed 
to further the cause of culture among the people. The plea may be 
allowed to stand, for undeniable facte invest it with an air of welcome 
plausibility, which it would take much time and space to ‘dispel; but 
it is difficult to withstand the growing conviction that most of these 
evidences of a true spiritual interest are devoid of substance. Idealism | 
seems little more than a valuable collection of telling phrases which 
impart spice and flavour to public speeches or literary work, the 
massive gold having been beaten to the thinnest leaf for the purposes 
of gilding. Writers and speakers frequently give sententions or 
eloquent expression to opinions on the spiritual order of things, and 
reap 8 haryest of popular applause in consequence; but the opinions 
-are too often independent of the reasons by which they could be 
rendered probable, and the ensuing acts are, for the most part, irrecon- 

* A morbid belief in the ubiquity and amntpotence of traitors. 
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'cilablė with’ the opinions. Publio personages possess the knack of 
defending such elevating views with eloquence and fire, and often, 
obtain place and renown as their reward; but some of the most 
sincere or cynical among them frankly admit that they ‘take very good 
gare never to allow such opinions to degenerate into convictions. 
Characteristic in this reapect is the story of the French preacher who, 
having ‘begun his sermon before royalty with the ominous-words: , 
“Nous mourrons tous,” and observed the sudden frown on the face of 
tiis nervous monarch, quickly added, “ ou preaque: tous.” . 

. The Republican form of government affords a typical instance of the 
ruinous readiness of the French pedple to believe in the miracle of 
transubstantiation in political life, by means of which a catchy phrase 
ora witty conceit is supposed to crystallise and: transfer the highest 
„ideals to the most pitiful realities. For over a century the word - 
“ République” has been the lode-star of the people. Most of them 

- regarded it as the ‘‘ Open „Sesame ” of the wished-for millennium, and 
many of them lost their lives in mad efforts to realise the ideal—ef 
liberty, equality, fraternity. They finally attained the verieet shadow 
of the thing yearned for, and when it was being established, their zeal 
-went so far as to suggest that church steeples, towering aloft above 
citizens’ dwelling-housea, constituted an infraction of equality, and 
should therefore be levelled down. They now possess a Republic 
which has been aptly termed a military ‘oligarchy tempered by 
soandals,-and in which there is considerably leas of genuine freedom, 
equality, austere morality, and rugged honesty than in Germany, 
Austria, or. even in the dominions of the Tear. Party struggles 
wildly with party for power or pelf, ‘each one employing méans 
„which degrade politics, discredit the nation, and disgrace civilisation ; 
and: all of them crying Hosanna to the Great Republic, One and 

They began by abolishing rank and titles, and renouncing all tlie 
works and pomp of odious royalty, and they ended in a debasing 
aystém of buying and selling ribbons to stick in their coats, so as to 

~ be able:to tower aloft above their meaner brethren, like the steeples. 
above the citizens’ chimneys. This method of purchasing arbitrary 

_ distinction seemed to many good Frenchman to offer little that’ was 
‘objectionable from an ethical point of view, but to foreigners is 
appeared to be a pathetically wrong-headei way df realising the 
sacred principle of equality. It may, of course, be urged that the 
number of persons who took, part in this’ ribbou- mongering was but a 
fraction of the population, to which the reply is very obvious that not 
every citizen possessed the. money necessary: to buy the coveted — 
Honour, nor could the Legion find room for 40,000,000 citizens of great 
-merit, but only for the very cream of the most highly distinguished, 
which appears to be a very numerous class indeed. A couple of years 
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ago a Radical Cabinet was in power under, M. Bourgeois, and during 
ita short tenure of office did more to advance the true intereste'of the 


Republic than any of ita predecessors, Its Democratic ' members 


; - seamed to be in’ grim earnest, if ever Ministers were, and the Chamber 


, enthusiastically supported them against the open censure and under- 


x 


hand opposition of the Senate. M. Doumer, the Finance Minister, 
drew up an Income Tax Bill, hated by all, the óbjeot of which was to 
compel the rich to contribute to the revefiue of the State proportion- 
ately as much asthe poor. Suddenly, however; the Cabinet resigned, 


- ostensibly in consequence of the refusal of the Senate to vote the 


credit for Madagascar, although the Ohamber was ready to repeat ita 


. votes of implicit confidence. The Ministry that succeeded was strongly 


Conservative and friendly towards the clericals; yet the OHgmber 


. which had supported the “Red Radical” Bourgeois Cabinet quietly 


veered round and became just as devoted to ita antagonista, - It may 
be an ungenerous insinuation which is implied in the remark that 
the alternative of that sudden conversion would have been a new 
general election and its concomitant risks ; but the assertion will not 
bo. gainsaid that even Continental 1 Parliamentary annals offer no 
parallel to this extraordinary specta 

Nor was this all. . a the Radical party 
was M. Paul Doumer, whose courageous-attitude as Finance Minister 
more than warranted the belief that Ke was the rising man of the age, 
the democratic Moses who would lead his fellow countrymen to the 
Promised Land of liberty, equality, and brotherhood. Towards him 
all eyes were turned with hope or fear, until, a few months later, he 
eagerly accepted from his’ uncompromising antagonists the very 
lucrative post of Governor-General of Indo-Ohina and the mellifluous 
title of Excellency which must be musio to the ears of French patriots. 
His Excellency has since been labouring to spread the blessings of 
republican civilisation in the Far Fast, with the assistance of Obristian 


. prelates and patriotic missionaries. 


Now, his Excellency the Govern aonta k a type, not an isolated 
exception. ` His countrymen were no wise shocked at his sudden 
transformation, nor were his colleagues much surprised; they all 


. regarded it as one of the commonplace incidenta of political life, 


hodis mihi cras tibi. Foreigners who fail to understand these sudden 
changes have occasionally resorted to the hypothesis that thé psycho- 
logical substratum of the French character is a combination, of dramatio 
and forsenic talent with hysteria, to that the true embodiment of the type 
«ould be a gifted neurasthenio actres turned special pleader. Energy 


. displays itself by fits and starta, but there is.no, sustaining form, no 


stamina, This would seem to have been the. idea’ entertained- by the 
Englishman who, when he was shown the picture: of the sun which 


‘Louis XIV. at one time intended to adopt as his. emblem, wrote 
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under it “Phaeton.” From the days of the Emperor Julian it has 
“ever been the same: opportuniam, eclecticism, trimming, have always 
possessed ‘attractions in France with which those of consistency, 
principle, and conviction have been powerless to compete.: Thiers . 
was an uncompromising opponent of Louis Napoleon’s pretensions to 
« the Presidency of the Bepublio, yet when he went to the Mairie to 
record his vote, he unhenitatingly gave it to the Pretender, and less 
- than a year later he became his bitter antagonist again. Gambetto’s 
first bid for public notice was the publication of a poem in praise of 
the Pope St. Leo and all the sovereign pontiffs of that. name, after 
which he coined the celebrated phrase “ Le clericalisme, voilà lennemi f”” 
Henri Rochefort made his debút with an ode to the Virgin Mary. 
‘In 1870 no fewer than 150,000 soldiers voted at the plébiscite for 
Napoleon and the Empire, and'a few months later were ready to con- 
spuer any citizen so far behind the times as not to have become a 
republican. As ladies are carried away by fashion, no matter how 
repugnant to their personal tastes, so are the French irresistibly 
: moved by catching phrases, irrespective of the nature of the realities 
they cover; and whenever that vivacious people become momentarily 
masculine, they resemble George Eliots Mrs. poe and are masculine 
“in a womanly way.” 
The Empire was a system by which the entire E EE 
. for the behoof of one family for the support of which numerous acta 
‘of injustice werd cheerfully and methodically committed. But it had 
- at least a policy, it feared ridicule, and it seriously strove to accomplish 
: something for the people and the country. The Third Republic, on : 
. the contrary, born of the unnatural unión of clerical demagogy and 
‘infallible militariam, has let loose not. one hungry. family, but a whole 
legion of place-hunters, to satisfy whose ravenous appetite the resources 
of the country, the credit and prestige of the nation, the doctrines of 
republicanism and principles of a far more sacred character have been 
Crathloesly sacrificed, nem. con.. A few years ago those ideal Repub- 
licans were at the beck and oall of General Boulanger, who,- 
had he possessed but a tithe of the spirit and grit with which we 
are asked to credit every French officer of to-day, would have been 
. long since crowned Emperor before-the high altar of Notre Dame. 
- Yet the followers of this the most popular man in France since 
- Napoleon L shouted Vive a asi as well as hosanna to the, 
brav général. 
' he corruption in high places revealed by the Panama disclosures 
which followed the deatruction &f the “Boulange ” seemed so unique 
‘in political history that no existing word was found capable of express- 
‘ing all that the phenomenon signified, and the name Panama itself 
shad to be retained for the purpose. But the revelations carried with 
‘them only one practical lesson, that the guilty people were foreign, 
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' traitors, Yet bribers and bribed, the dupers and the duped, were 
equally enthusiastic patriota who shouted “ Vive la patrie,” and could 
vie with one of Charcot’s nervous female patients ‘in .shedding tears 
or breathing sighs. They had grown too great 


“For narrow creeds of right and wrong, which fade 
Before their erpil ge rae fer geod? , 


that belonged to others. The inquiry into the origin of the scandal 


* let in a flood of light on the subject and made it clear to all France 


that the ringleaders of the conspiracy were foreigners; French, of ` 
course, they could not be. The chosen people of to-day, like the 
. chosen people of olden times, have doubtleas their own sins and hack- 

‘slidings, but heinous orimes and irreparable calamities invariably came 
from the “ nations.” The grandè nation, which in war is sans peur 
and in peace sans reproche, was decaived and betrayed by heartless 
Jews and foreigners The army, which is infallible in peace, is 
invincible in war: it may be betrayed, but cannot be beaten. 
Europe would have become French instead of Oonsaack had it not 
been for the numerous traitors with whom France has -had to 
contend, After the Panama came the scandals of the Chemins ds fer 
du Sud, which exposed another gallery of Republican types moving in 
the higher planes of political existence, and actuated with the pious 
hope that the charity which covereth a multitude of sins is identical 
with the charity which beginneth at home, 

The worship of Russia and the apotheosis of autocracy should, one 
would think, have been sufficient to open the eyes of “austere 
‘ Republicans ” in France to the plight of the political temple in which 
liberté, égaliié, fraternité had taken up their earthly abode, But the 
French people are merely witty; humott has. been inexorably denied 
them. Since the partition of Poland, they had welcomed, protected— 
encouraged the Poles, thousands of whom lived in Paris and dreamed 
of their renovated kingdom. But friendship with the Tear put ar 
end to this maudlin sentimentality, and the cap of liberty was speedily 
pulled off while the Muscovite national anthem was reverently played, 
and the Poles were told to make peace with the godlike Tear and to 
remain inarticulate in the free Republic. There is probably not one 
rational human being from Moscow to Peru, from Tokio to Rome, who 
could acquiesce in the relations between France and Russia, and 
putting his hand on his heart say, “ And yet I am a Republican.” 
But all France has wrought this miracle, and lustily shouted, “ Vive 

` le Tar! vive la République,” 

And now comes the Dreyfus and anti-Semitic movement, which, 
to quote the words of an eminent Continental politician, “ produces 
an impression as if the crater of a volcano of filth had suddenly 
- become active, belching forth the deep-lying deposit of a whole epoeh 
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of corruption, overflooding therewith the length and breadth of the 
iland, and ‘smothering and burying everything with which the glorious 
. traditions of the ‘ grande nation ’-were even loosely associated.” 

It is needles here to recapitulate the argumente for and against « 
the ex-Osaptain. His guilt or innocence is still an open question, 
concerning which very few persons have the right ’to expres a 
conviction. One dacisive fact is certain: none of his courageous 
defenders. has hitherto brought: forward a single proof that he is 

innocent, I am now speaking from a purely legal point of view. ' 
` Many interesting statements have been made which render his guilt a 
. matter of doubt, and most unbiased people are morally persuaded that 
it ig not proven. Buta trained judicial mind cannot be influenced by . 
. mere statements, and they are as yet nothing more. No State could 
‘allow a judgment once solemnly pronounced by a legally constituted | 
court to be quashed and a new trial granted because of mere doubts 
entertained by the prisoner's friends. New proofs are indispensable. 
It is quite possible that in one or other of the. series of lawsuits, to 
which the Dreyfus case has lately given rise, had the sacred authority 
of the chose jugés been lees religiously upheld, such proofs would have 
‘been evolyed. But as a matter of fact they were not. 

Further, it is clear that if Dreyfus was condemned for betraying his ' 
country’s secrets to Germany, he was wrongly condemned; for the 
clear and emphatio denial of the German Government, in the person of 
Herr von Bülow, admits of no doubt or weakening commentary. 

-The French Government certainly allowed it to be understood that 
a that was his crime, and for years encouraged the belief that the 
treason was committed on behalf of Germany. Ethically, this was— 
not to put too fine a point upon, it—-wrong on the part of the French 
Government if the allegation was untrue, but so far from being sur- 
prising, it was exactly what should have been expected. Still it by 
no means follows that Dreyfus was really condemned on a charge of 
. having revealed French military plans to Germany. Nobody except 
the initiated few knows on what charge he was condemned. The trial 
was secret. It could not have been public in Franoe or in any other . 
State. This being so, it cannot be proved that Dreyfus was condemned ' 
on a charge of betraying secrete to Germany, although it seems very 
probable, Consequently the alleged fact is no legal ground for 
-quashing his condemnation and proceeding with a new trial. \ 

But the secrecy of the trial-was not quite impenetrable. Oers 
of the veil were raised by the initiated for the eđificetiop of their 
friends, while the reat of the world was still left in ignorance. This is 
not ideal equality, but it is prosaic fact. The friends, however, revealed 
a little too much in the heat-of their dispute with Dreyfus’s defenders, , 
and it is these disclosures which afford the one unanswerable argument 
against the condemnation of the a traitor.” In this way leaked out 
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‘the truth about the bordereau, the divergency of opinions among 
the experte in handwriting, the hesitation of the judges, the. sudden 
production of a secret document which the latter were: allowed to.read, 
but not the prisoner nor his counsel; and then the unanimous verdict, 
on the basis of this secret proof. If this story of the secret document 
be true, and it now seems indubitable, then.there can no longer be 
question of an error of justice, but of such a fiendish crime against 
every form of human justice and equity aa the majority of British 
convicts would refuse to perpetrate. Mattre Démange, who defended 
Dreyfus, exclaimed, on first ‘hearing of this document: “ The act 
would constitute such a brutal infraction of the elementary prescrip- 
tions of justice, that I cannot believe it.” 

Yet the story stands unchallenged. It was first announced by the 
organs of the French Government, and was used as an argument 
against the demand for a new trial. Ita effect, of course, was very 
different, but this is a mere detail, The statement has never since 
been denied. Deputy Jaurès, in his speech of January 21 in the 
Ohamber, called on the Prime Minister to say, yes or no, was such & 
document used against the prisoner. M. Méline replied: “I will 
not answer this question, for that would mean the revision of the 
trial.” Now, if he could have replied “ No,’ this would surely not 
havo made a new trial necessary. And every citizen has a right to 
receive an answer to this question, which tarns not upon State secrets, 
but upon the elementa of justice. Secrecy at the trial was necessary ; 
but the condition sine gud non was that the trial itself should be con- 
ducted on the lines of simple justice, and the prisoner should know 
what were the proofs used against him, Yet the Government refused 
to say that this condition had bean observed! The presumption, there- 
fore, is that it could not. In like manner, during M. Zola’s trial, not one 
of the military witneases denied the existence of that secret document, 

. and in one case—the examination of General Mercier—a misunder- 
standing rendered, an explanation necessary, and the explanation 
formed a very strong presumption in favour of the statement that 
Dreyfus was condemned on the strength of a document shown to his 
hesitating judges and withheld from himself and his counsel. This 
is the really strong point in the case for a new trial, for the first 
court-martial, assuming that it condefnned the prisoner on evidence 
which was kept from him and may not have been evidence at all, 
was guilty of an act which cannot be adequately qualified in print. 
The conduct of the trial of M. Zola is another instance of the manner 
in which liberty, equality, and brotherhood are understood by the 
austere Republicans on the other side of the Ohannel. Everything 
. which a witneæ cared to say against the wretched ex-Osptain was 
expressed with deliberation, emphasis, and dramatic gestures, but the 
moment a word or hint was about to be dropped which might possibly 
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tell in his favour, the Court cut it short with the remark that uader 
no circumstances could the question of Dreyfus’s guilt be gone, into. 

. The authority of the chose jugés was above all doubt. And yet, when 
: One comes to think of it, the chose jugés is not precisely a dogma of faith. 
Frenchmen have been sentenced and even put to death as criminals 
whose innocence was later on cleatly established and officially recog- 
nised. To say nothing of the case of Calas and Lally-Tollendal, with 
whose tardy rehabilitation Voltaire’s name is gloriously associated, there 
is the instance of a schoolmaster named Pierre Vaux, who, in the begin- 
ning, of the fifties, was sentenced to lifelong transportation by a 
military court. The evidence against him was French, frothy, and 
false. Shortly after his removal to Cayenne the fact of his innocence 
‘was fully established, but the Government, acting in the publio 
‘interest, felt reluctant to call in question the ‘authority of the chose 
Juges, as this might throw discredit on the military men who had tried 
Vaux and found him, guilty. Therefore he was allowed to live in 
despair and die by inches in Cayenne. But perhaps he was really 
guilty? No; because a few months ago the Cour de Cassation in 

` Paris’ quashed the sentence and formally recognised his innocence, It 
was s political enemy who had perjured himself to ruin the man, and 
the proofs of his innocence which the highest court of appeal lately 
admitted were offered during Vaux’s lifetime, but refused in the 
interests of the State, and the chose fuges was duly respected. Again, 
-in the year 1852 a law-abiding citizen named Cirasse was tried, 
found guilty, and sentenced to be executed for having shot a land- 

” owner named Bonneau. . He protested that he was innocent, and he 
waa. It was a court-martial, however, that tried him, and he was 
duly put to death, Later on—after the ten years had elapadd which, 

* according to the Statute of Limitations, relieve a criminal from the 
. penalty attaching to his crime—the real murderer turned up and con- 
_, feased that he had first killed Bonneau, and then allowed Cirasse to 
be exeonted. Was the mistake admitted? Certainly not. The 
authority of the choss jugés was manfully upheld, and Cirasse’s memory 
was not rehabilitated ; on the contrary, his three daughters, despite 
their petitions and prayers, were compelled to go on living as the 
children of a vile murderer. In 1882 strenuous efforts were made to 
have the trial quashed ; but the choss jugés remained chose jugés. In 

. the year of grace 1898 the question is being raised again, this time 
with some hopes that at least Oiramse’s grandchildren may have the 

` stain. washed off. And yet a mere novelist preaumes to demand that 
the authority of the chose sds in the case of Dreyfus should be 
undermined by š new trial: held during the lifetime of the prisoner } 
‘No wonder the French people should regard M., Zola as a madman. ' 
And, from the French point of view, he undoubtedly is a hopeless, 
‘dangerous maniac, and neither a patriot, a Republican, nor a 
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To foreigners the Dreyfus case, as such, has no intrinsic importance. 
The man may be guilty, even though he had been condemned without 
a hearing).as the victims of Lynch justice often are, and the ciroum- 
stance that there was a traitor in the French army would leave the 
reat of Europe calmly indifferent. But the case is highly interesting 
in another way: it has brought out into clear relief certain of the 
essential characteristics of the French nation, the knowledge of which 
may prove serviceable to the world. It has revealed to us the 
repulsive spectacle of an entire people, with its army, press, poli- 
ticians, and clergy, rising up against a defencelesa and wretched man, 
end threatening to demolish the fabrio of the State'if simple justice 
were done to him; a Government which invokes the interests of the 
national defence to screen indefensible breaches of ‘equity, and whose 
press organs publish the names and addresses of the jury before they 
have given a verdict; an army whose select representatives threaten 
the jury with their resignation if the verdict be different from what 
they expect, and a legislative assembly whose enlightened members 
refuse to raise their voices on behalf of the viotim of injustice, lest at 
the coming elections they should lose their seats. M. Jaurès affirmed 
on oath that when he spoke in the Chamber on behalf of Dreyfus he 
was supported by about twenty colleagues. All the others were dead 

inst him, ‘ But later on,” he continued, “in the lobbies, where 
parliamentarians recover their elasticity and freedom, numberless 
deputies of all groups and parties said to me: ‘You are right; but 
what a pity it is that this question should have cropped yp now, just 
a few months before the elections’”! And yet a few days ago an 
eminent parliamentary orator—in a debate on foreign policy— 
exclaimed: “In France publis opinion is always active on behalf of 
justice and in favour of the weak”! The three phenomena which 
have grouped themselves around the Dreyfus agitation are a firm 
belief in the infallibility of the army; the union of clericalism, mili- 
tariam, and anti-Semitism; and the utter demoralisation of the 
“healthy kernel” of the nation. 

The French army is the embodiment of the noble longing for 
revanche at home, as the Franco-Russian Alliance is its expression 
abroad. From the day on which the Treaty of Frankfort was signed 
every Frenchman felt that the reorganised army was bound to become 
the one infallible and omnipotent power in the State. Hence the 
Clericals, who, it must be admitted, had to content themselves at first 
with the crumbe that fell from the table of the Republic, advised their 
' aristocratic friends to send their sons into the army. And the advice 
was extensively followed with signal success. A French official who 
is at home in the Ministry of War states that at present the entire 
War Ministry, the General Staff, two-thirds of the cavalry officers 
and about one-half of all the other officers are pupils of the Jesuit 
fathers’and devout children of the Ohurch. Senator Rano affirms 
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that France has now ninety-six Ultramontane soldier clubs, at which 
the ‘holdiers attend religious services, play billiards, receive tobacod 
‘and. cigars and obtain letter paper and stamps free, Moat of the: 
officers’ wives are patronesses of the’clgb, and no soldier who is not 
on good terms with the presiding abbé has a chance of getting om 
well. All the rich officers manage to be sent to Paris, the poorer’ 
brethren remaining in the Alps or on the Eastern frontier. The, 
Pope protects the Republic, and the French workmen who made a 
pilgrimage to the holy city last year received a commemorative medal,; 
on-one side of which was the image of his Holiness, and on the othe? 
the figure of Le République, a sword in one hand and a cross in‘ the: 
other. In a word, the sword and the cross are allies, just as the 
French and the Russians are, and the cross is' determined to play- 
Russian to the sword, This, at least, is what the Ostholics themselves 
maintain, and they are the best judges. Last November, at the: 
National Catholic Oongress in Paris,.one of the most warmly: 
applauded motions was for the adoption of a new French Standard :? : 
instead of the Tricolore the nation is to take, the banner of the: 
sacred’ heart of Jesus! The electoral programme put forward: 
recently by the’ Revues du Clergé Français is very frank and. 
intelligible: “The Oburch,” says this authoritative organ, “ pog- 

gesses the right to govern not only individuals and families, but also: 
ponies In other words, the State is not independent of the Ohurch ; 
E ae ae religion, to profess and tò 
defend it. . . . By divine right the Pope, as supreme head of the 
Church, has power to enact mandates’ with obligatory force for- 
princes.” This means, among other things, the reinstatement of the: 
civil punishment of heretics ‘and unbelievers; and this is aa it should. 
he, if ib be a faot in Franco aå in Germany that only true and devout, 
followers ‘of Jesus Obrist can butcher their neighbours with ray 
success and heavenly approbetion. 

This union PAER pi PERPE EEE E EE eae 
which the Dreyfus affair has assumed. The Jews and the Protestants 
are tò be’ driven away, annihilated, as were the aristocrats and 
clericals during the Great Revolution in the name of liberty, equality; \ 
and brotherhood. For the last few years the agitation against these. 
two sects has been increasing by leaps and bounds. One of the most. 
influential: members of thelate Boulange,” M. Thiebaud, wrote lately: 
in the dair : 


eee ere ery ere 
manent rule of the Anglo-German Je and Protestant group in Franoe 

The Protestants play a far too influential part in the Republic, . . . The 
Photestants are uneasy that the Government should have abandoned the 
war. against the Oatholics, and: should support the latter at the elections,’ 
Tpralso goes against their grain that the albance:seltth Eades, should Hve 
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taken the place of a Franoo-English and Franco-German modus vivendi, 
towards which a felt attracted by the common bonds of extraction and 


religion,” 

To this charge clear-sighted: Frenchmen reply that if the army were 
a military organisation only, and not a clerical agency as well, the: 
question of race and religion would never have been mixed up in an 
issue which has to do solely with the administration of justice. As 
for the reproach made against the Jewish capitalists, it is equally 
applicable to all exploiters, whatever their religious creed. This per- 
ticular moment, too, when Christian and Aryan Hurope is clamorously 
urging upon -its Governments the desirability of appropriating by 
brute force the remaining riches of the Mongolian races, is not very 
happily chosen for the purpose of accusing the Jews of being the only 
posgessors of easily gotten gold. 

The worship of the army and‘the doctrine of the infallibility of 
ita leaders are therefore clever moves made by Olericaliam for the 
purpose of seizing la République. If Frenchmen approve Olericaliam, 
there is no reason why they should not gratify their taste: the 
Olericals could not possibly bring any disgrace on the Third Republic, 
and they might introduce many serious reforms. But the comic 
element of the spectacle lies in the circumstance that priest-eaters 
like M: Rochefort are unconsciously doing the work of their bitterest 
enemies with energy and joy. That the Olericals should proclaim 
their friends and pupils, the generals, above the law of the land is 
quite natural, the moment-that the doctrine has a reasonable chance 
of being accepted. But that a ‘ Red Radical” should undertake to 
carry out their will is part of the faroe which is never absent from 
the most earnest movements of the French people. 

The defective ideas of judicial procedure entertained by Dreyfus’s 
military judges led to the Dreyfus gdchts which we now behold in 
France, and the desire to justify the resulta of the court-martial, 
rather than compromise the judgment of the officers, was the oppor- 
tunity longed for and utilised by the clerioo-military party to set 
themselves above the State. There may have been personal motives 
of an innocent but irrelevant kind as well, as there are in every 
movement originated by men. General Mercier, who was the War 
Minister at the time, ‘had lost much of his prestige in consequence of 
the Madagascar campaign, and would have welcomed as a godsend 
any opportunity which might enable him to become his country’s 
saviour, This opportunity came in the form of the secret document. 
General Mercier and the Chief of the Staff, General Boisdeffre, made 
the most of it, and caused Dreyfus to be buried alive on its evidence. 
They could not know at that time that the document—in so far as it 
represented that the treason was committed in favour of Gérmany— 
must be a forgery. And to make such a confession after Herr vow 
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Btlow’s declaration would, in the judgment of most Frenchmen, 
have been to damage the prestige of the officers! The document 
“yas gaid to have been stolen from the waste-paper basket of the German 
ambassador, a statement which was a priors wildly improbable and, 
since the declaration of the German Government, utterly untenable. 
<: Who,” asks M. Olémenoceau in his Aurore, “ who is the agent who: 
for a large reward handed over to the War Ministry the papers attri- 
buted tọ Dreyfus ? He evidently made himself guilty of a terrible 
deception.” The opinion which now seams most probable is that the. 
docaments were forged, not stolen. But on all these matters the: 
authorities are silent, lest by making public even a particle of truth 
they should hopelesaly destroy the prestige of the army, whose leaders 
ave the whip-hand of the civil authority. The evidence adduced at 
the Zola trial has enabled the main issues of the Dreyfus case to, be 
put in a very small compass. Hither the ex-Oaptain was condemned 
on the.evidence of the bordereau or on that of some dooument Now 
the bordereau would not, according to the experta thempelves, be enough 
to convict any man. And if there was another document, it was not 
shown to the prisoner nor to his counsel, and therefore there waa no 
trial whatever, but a diaguised latre de cachet which outdoes the most 
arbitrary proceedings of the Holy Inquisition. These are the two- 
alternatives ; there is no third issue. 

On December 4 the Prime Minister, M. Méline, said in the 
‘Ghamber, “ Ab present there is no Dreyfus question.” From this ` 
formula it was clear that the Minister allowed it to be understood 
that much a question might be yet evolved. But an hour later the 
War Minister, General Billot, rose up and declared that there was 
absolutely no Dreyfus question at all, and that he pledged his’ 
Honour and his conscience that Dreyfus was guilty. In other words, 
the civil government implied—and doubtleas not without grounds— 
that circumstances might make a revision of the trial necessary, 
whereas the representative of the army mainteined that the chose jugée 
was closed and done with and the military judges infallible. M. Zola's 
‘honest but sweeping accusations caused M. Méline to rise once more, 
and to explain that only one of the noveliat’s many accusations—that 
against the court-martial—would be traversed in a court of justice, 
the reason being that the other parties insulted were high above all 
attacks, and that the Government could not think of submitting the. 
honour of generals to the verdict of a civil court. This is regarded 
as M. Méline’s act of submission to the clerico-military party. The 
Figaro, which represents this ‘party in the Prem, soon afterwards 
called upon the Government to enact special laws to protect the army 
and its leaders from being insulted. And a Bill may yef be brought 
in by the Glerical leader and parliamentary chief of the military party, 
Donate le: May often, nae tee Pere eng tere eee ee 
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anything against such modern French Bayards as the clever Colonel 
du Paty de Olam and the honourable and gallant Major Esterhasy. 

Yet the French army, however glorious its traditions, ia not above 
criticism, whether we consider the leaders or the rank and file, 
General Mercier himself, who organised the Madagascar expedition, 
made grave mistakes and serious miscalonlations which caused the 
hearts of Frances enemies to beat with delight. The generals of 
Metz and Sedan fame were, perhaps, infallible and above criticism; 
but simple erring men, such as the Germans had, would have served 
their country better. Boulanger was another of the generals who, 
according to M. Méline’s theory, dwell above the law; and if he and 
his doings had not been criticised in time, where would the Republic 
be to-day? The great army of the First Republic was led by many 
generals who, having sworn allegiance to the King and his heirs, 
fought like tigers against the King and his heirs for the Republic One 
and Indivisible. All through the presént century the same spectacle 
has been witnessed: Orleanist, Bourbon, Imperial, and Republican 
officers fighting for the deadly enemies of the monarch or the Republic 
to which they had sworn allegiance. Yet nobody ever dreamed of 
„ calling them apostates, renegades, perjurers, or anything but “men of 
spotless honour.” But infallible they certainly were not—even in 
their own estimation. The curious and farcical side of this apotheosis 
of the military party lies in the public statementa made by Deputies 
and military men, that the Bayards of the French army are spbjected 
to a system of espionage, their letters intercepted, read, and copied, 
and their secrets, when they have any, registered and classified. 
Colonel Picquart had no difficulty in getting possession of Major 
Esterhazy’s private letters, and even a patriot like Lockroy had to 
employ & ruse to prevent his private correspondence from falling into 
the hands of the curious authorities. Pioquart himself was-shadowed 
and spied by his own military colleagues and subordinates. The 
Temps, which is one of the few serious newspapers in France, regrets 
that the general demoralisation has made such rapid progress that the 
people are quite unconscious of the disease, which is now almost 
incurable. A more severe judgment than this the worst enemies of 
the French people have never dared to pronounce. 
_ And this is the France which, protected by God and the Pope and 
periodically visited by the Virgin Mary, is eager to spread the boons 
of civilisation and culture among the unsophisticated nations of the 
earth, to the exclusion of Teutonic peoples | 

It must not be supposed that we hive to do here with a few indi- 
viduals, or even a powerful party which is divorced from the sound 
common sense of the people. The people are as blind, clamorous, 
and rabid as their leaders. They glory in “ spitting” upon the few 
men who would heal their wounds and illumine their intelligence, and 
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who are possessed of civic courage and backbone. The very youth 
of France, the “young idea” at universities and public schools, which 
in all. other countries throws in its lot with Quixotio chivalry and 
heroic self-sacrifice, forms the vanguard of the army of reactionary and 
fanatical obacurantism. The flowerof France's youth waxes enthusi- 
astio at the mention of the magic name of the chivalrous Esterhazy, 
and would, if it had ita way, crucify Zola, Jaurès and Olémencean. 
Nor is there anything very surprising in this. The leaders of 
French thought are, with few exceptions, mere stylists and word- 
mongers, who deal in gush-coloured phrases and courageously condemn 
science and light. Intellectual France is split up into two camps, 
the clerical and the, secular, between whom in essentials there is but 
a distinction devoid of difference. . The Olericals have succeeded in 
materialising the ideals of Ohristianity, and have for years past been- 
living on the intellectual pabulum supplied by impostors like Leo 
Taxil. This clever gentleman fabricated stories which a German 
schoolgirl would reject as: lying monstrosities and which all clerical 
France received as gospel truth. He described the frequent and 
periodic visita of the devil in propria persond to .the lodges of Free- 
masons, and he announced the birth of Antichrist’s grandmother— 
a Jewish maiden—in an hotel in Egypt. A lady named Diana Vaughan, 
who never had any existence, was desorjbed as a witness to the 
palavers of the devil with the Freemasons,.and as a sincere convert to 
the true Church. And not only was‘this invisible lady believed in 
and encouraged by the French prelates, but she was formally blessed 
by Pope Leo XIII. .And when :some eighteen months ago Leo. 
' Taxil publicly proclaimed that he had for years béen befooling al 
Catholic France, and that no Diana Vaughan existed, Oatholio France. 
declined to accept his word and still to a large extent firmly believes 
in the devil’s visita to the Freemasons, and in the birth of Antichrist’s 
mother in an Egyptian hotel. Such are the spiritual leaders of intel- ` 
lectual France. 

The non-clerical moulders of French thought are mostly men of a | 
similar castof mind. They are admirably represented by M. Ferdinand 
Brunetidre, the present editor of the Revus des Deun Mondes, who-is 
gaid to have at his finger’s ends every little anecdote that was ever 
narrated or invented about Molière, Racine, Corneille and Alexandre 
Dumas. This accomplished gentleman is an unbeliever, from a. 
clerical point of view; but he is also a persona gratissima at the 
Vatican, and his Revus. is patronised by the aristocracy and the army. 
This ia one of the many mysteries which puzzle the unsophisticated 
foreigner in France, until he has obtained the clue; then everything is: 
clear. M. Brunetidre, it appears, has made a remarkable discovery with 
which all the influential circles of French society are positively enchanted, 
and which, if true, will do more harm in Germany than the most, 
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successful war of revanche: He has discovered that science is bank- 
rupt and hopelessly insolvent, and France feels that he, as a rhetori- 
cian, ‘mast know, and has, therefore, accepted his word for it He 
wanted science to tell him, in dens mots, what the root of all things 
was, and science ignored the question and the questioner. Hoer 
silence, when thus intelligently interrogated, clearly proves that her 
pretensions are ridiculous. The Olericals,’ so to say, clapped the dis- 
tinguished discoverer on the back, delighted to be told that if they 
knew nothing it was because there was nothing to know ; female fashion- 
able France, charmed to learn that its ignorance had suddenly become 
the acme of knowledge, smiled on the intellectual Titan who had 
gained this remarkable victory, and the young generation flocked to 
hear the new prophet who has now numerous disciples and promising. 
adepts. Prominent among these are MM, Léon Daudet and Brieux. 

The former, applying in his “ Morticoles ” the new doctrine to facts of 
everyday life, depicts the most eminent French doctors as stupid 
quacks or brigands, while the latter, in his drama “ L’fvasion,” which 
was represanted at the ThéStre Française, proves that science is not: 
‘ merely impotent but positively banefal, inasmuch as it demoralises 
and ruins young lives that might have been happy and useful had 
it never existed. And it is question in all these things, not of' an 
abuse or a false show of knowledge, but of real genuine science at 
its’ best. It will take the stolid, stubborn Germans whole genera- 
tions before they can fathom, adopt and assimilate thia marvellous 
discovery, and meanwhile the French will have had ample time to 
garner in all the fruita, 

It has been asserted, and not without a certain show of reason, 
that the real France is inarticulate, and that her characteristics differ 
considerably from those of her noisy spokesmen. It may be so; but 
those who know the country best affirm that she is not only inarti- 
culate like Acton, but also, like him, wholly transmuted, so that her 
own friends no longer recognise her. The population of the provinces, 
especially of the rural districts, is said to be sound at heart, And 
it is so, to the extent to which soundness is synonymous with thrift, 
industry, and an overpowering thirst for gold. They toil and spin 
and keep the finances of the Republic on a basis which seems fairly 
sound ; but material prosperity is their aim, their mission, their 
ideal, and to it, a8 to a modern Moloch, they sacrifice the future of 
that patris whose name is so often on their lips. In the year 1841 
Germany and France had the same population.’ To-day the Germans 
outnumber the French by 14,000,000 souls, and yet in 1891 above 
67,000 foreigners had become French by naturalisation. During the 
past seven years the number of births in Germany has been double 
that of France. But then the French family of two or three children 
is better off than the German household of five or six, can enjoy more 
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The purauit of material well-being, although it undoubtedly possesses 
its own peculiar advantages, would seem to suffer by being carried 
too far, See khia Se ne taniy phiaiactariauig trait the Penny 
population which is described as inarticulate. 
As for higher ideals, it is difficult to name one in which Faia 
‘be said to believe, as it would be impossible to conceive of any political 
or ethical monstrosity incapable of exciting her wildest enthusiasm. 
. Take, for instance, the French vives and à bas for the last hundred years, 
which contain the concentrated history of the country and the people. 
The leason they embody is instructive and self-evident. In 1788 the. 
people cried, “ Long live the King! Long live the nobility ! Long live - 
the clergy!” In 1789, “Down with the nobility! Down with the 
Bastille! Long live Necker and Mirabean | Long live Orleans and the 
clergy!” In 1791, “ Down with the nobles! Down ‘with the priests! — 
No-God any more! Down with Necker! Lang live Bailly and Lafay- 
ette! Down with Bailly!” In 1798, during the first half of the year, 
“ Down with Louis Oapeé! Down with the Monarchy and the Consti- 
tution of 92! Long live the République! Long live freedom, équality, 
fraternity /! Tong live the Girondista!” During tho second half of . 
the same year: “ Down ‘with the nobles, the rich and the priesta | 
Long live the ‘Jacobina! Long live Robespierre! Long live Marat, the 
people’s friend! Long live the-Terror!” In 1794: “Down with the 
Girondiste! Long live the guillotine!” In 1794-95: “ Down with 
the Terror and the executioners! Down with Robespierre!” In 
1795-1799 : “ Long live the Directory ! Long live Bonaparte! Down’ 
with the Directory! Long live the First Consul!” In 1790-1808: 
“ Down with the Consul! Down with the République! Long live the 
Emperor Napoleon! Hurrah for the War and the Légion d'Honneur ! 
_ Long live the Court! Long live the Empress Josephine!” In 1809- 
1818 : “ Down with the Pope! Down with Josephine! Long live Marie 
Louise | Down with Napoleon, the Oppressor, the Tyrant! Down with 
the Eagles! Long live the legitimate King! Long live the Allies!” 
Tn 1815 (March 1): “ Down with the Allies! Down with the Bourbons 
and the Legitimistal Long live Napoleon!” In the same year on June 1: 
“ Down, with the Corsican adventurer! Down with the Army! Down 
with the traitors Ney and “Lavalette! Long live King Louis the 
desired!” In 1816-1880; “ Long live Oharles X. the much beloved ! 
Down with Oharles X. and the Bourbons! Long live Lonis Philippe, 
the Citizen King!” In 1848: “ Down with Louis Philippe ! Long live 
Lamartine!” In 1849: “Down with Lamartine | Long livè the Preai- 
dent! Down with liberty of the Press and the Olubs!” 1850: 
. “ Long live Napoleon!” In 1851: “Down with the Assemblée | 
Long live the Emperor!” In 1852; “Down with the République! 
Long live the Empire!” In 1855: ‘ Down with Russia!” In 1859; 
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“Down with Austria! Viya l'Italia! Viva Garibaldi!” In 1869: 
“Down with the authoritative Empire ! Long live the Parliamentary 
Empire! Long live Ollivier!” ‘In 1870, in May: “Long live the 
Constitution! Long live the Imperial Dynasty!” In July: “To 
Berlin, to Berlin!” In September-: “ Down with the Empire ! Long 
live the République! Long live Trochn ! ” ‘In October : “Down with 
Trochu ! Long live the Commune! Long live Gambetta!” In 1871: 
“ Long live Thiers ! Down with Gambetta!” In March: “ Long live 
the Commune! Down with Thiers!” In May: ‘ Long live Thiers ! 
Long live MacMahon! Down with the Commune!” In 1872: “ Long 
live Thiers! Vive la République!” In 1878: “Vive MacMahon!” 
In 1874: “Vive l'Amnestie! Down with MacMahon!” In 1879: 
“Vive Grévy! Down with Gambetta!” “In 1881: “ Vive Gam- 
betta ! Down with Grévy ! Vive Lesseps!” In 1887: “ Vive Carnot! 
Vive Boulanger!” -In 1889: “Down with the Panamists! Down 
with Boulanger!” In 1895: “ Long live the Tsar!” In 1898: 
“Vive Liberty, Equality, and Brotherhood ! Down with the Jews! 
Vive l'Armée! Oonspues Zola!” * i 
` This changeful people, which has thus substituted pína] for religion, 
and a belief in the visits of devils, angels, and Antichrist’s grand- 
mother for the simple and sublime teachings of Jesus ; which has made 
the names of liberty, equality, and brotherhood’ synonymous with a 
system of oppression, corrupt favouritism, racial hatred, and ignoble 
` éspionage to which Turkey alone offers a suitable parallel; which 
solemnly raises the negation of all science to an article of salutary 
belief ; which delights to drag in the mire to-day'the idols to'which it 
offered debasing fetish worship yesterday ; ; which systematically oon- 
tributes to end the French raœe'and ryin the chére pairie, leat it 
should forfeit some of the petty comforts of life—it is this same people 
which proudly claims to have been entrusted by heaven: with the mission 
of spreading light among the nations of the earth, and of: colonising 
territories ten timed more extensive than the France which it oannct 
populate! Is it to be ‘wondered at that Gambetta’s friends in the 
Radwal should take a gloomy view of things and say: “At present - 
- there is nothing mòre to lose, not even honour! . . . There is no 
Republic any more, neither are there Republicans, There are neither , 
men nor women, but only Jesuits!” Voltaire knew his countrymen 
well, although it was not given him ‘to see the ‘astonishing things 
which this generation has seen. And this is how he expresses him- 
self in a letter written to D'Alembert ‘in 1766, and which has just 
been published for the first tinte by the Fronde : “ I shall goon die. 
I despise this land of monkeys and tigers in which my mother com- 
mitted the folly'of bringing me into the world.” 
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REEOE is to be put under foreign tutelage for the benefit of 
foreign creditors. ‘This is the net product of her inconsiderate 
attempt to wrestle with and prevail over the Tark, whose one govern- 
ing attribute is an immeasurable: capacity to slay. A majority of 
people will probably say that the decision of the Powers serves Greece 
right, and even the friends of Hellenic emancipation may be ready to 
admit that this solution of the present acute phase of the eternal 
Eastern Question is better than another war—a war in which all 
Europe might have been involved. It is not my object to argue these 
pointe. Something of greater importance to the progress of mankind 
than even the staving off of wars appears to me to be suggested by 
this patch -up of the Greek orisis, which is one more example of the 
control which the silent, all-pervading army of the international 
usurera has come to exercise over the destinies of the world. Had 
there been'no Greek bonds on the Bourses of Europe, it seems pro- 
beble that Greece woulc have been left to her fate, Perhaps it is a 
good thing that she was not allowed to fight out her destiny, or to 
die in the hands of her conquerors. I am not studious to inquire. 
What is of far more consequence’ to civilisation at large is the fact 
itself that here, once again,.the Great Powers of Europe are about to 
constitute themselves tke bailiffs in charge of an insolvent State for 


. pehoof of ita creditors. Whence arises this creditor influence? What 


is it going to lead to? Is it, in sum, making for good or for evil in 
the destinies of men? 


I am not able fully to answer these questions; no man can, at least _ 


not yet. The conditions are too new, the data too indefinite and 

scanty; and, moreover, good so often comes out of evil, or what 
& evil to us, that d tism on such questions is inadmissible. 
ppears , ogma 
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All that can be done with safety is to indicate a few of the salient 
features of modern international finance, with the object of revealing 
ite drift, and, if possible, of discovering some of the probable conse- 
quences of ita power in shaping the developments of modern civilisation. 
‚Tt must be plain to the meanest comprehension that a new basis of 
international comity is rapidly being established in every country. 
Nations are not only getting divided into debtor and creditor nations, 
but each one of them which lays claim to be in any manner civilised 
has within it a subdivision of classes, becoming more and more marked, 
whose interests are principally those of debtor and creditor. It may 
not always be that the rich are growing more rich and the poor more 
poor, but such must be the general tendency. Taxation itaelf deter- 
mines the fortunes of the multitude of the people now in every 
` country, and the heavier taxation becomes the sharper tends to become 
the dividing-line between the “ Haves” and the “ Have-nota.” 

Debt, too, is a great determining factor everywhere i in the i imposi- i 
tion of taxation. Of late years the passion for warlike display has 
entered into competition with it, but this passion could not, in most 
cases, be gratified, were it not for the facilities given for creating freah 
debts. This is true of every Muropean nation, even, in a modified 
extent, of Great Britain itaelf The more, therefore, the passion for 
enlarged and always enlarging military expenditure becomes dominant 
‘in the sentiment of a people, the greater tends to become the power 
of the usurer over its fortunes. Looking abroad, we see France, 
Germany, Austria, Russia, Italy, Spain, ay, Switzerland thb Happy 
iteelf, planging deeper and deeper into the Serbonian Bog of debt. 
Across the Atlantic the same spectacle meeta the eye. Debts are, no 
doubt, created for other purposes. Civilisation demands so much, and 
the masses of men are so poor, or so mean, that every description of 
work calculated to improve the conditions of life for the people is 
accomplished by the help of the usurer, And in the United States 
debt is often the mere corollary of administrative turpitude. Supreme 
over all, however, is the debt born of wars and of the love of warlike 
display. The more this folly is indulged in, the deeper is the hold 
the great masters of usury secure over the springs of a nation’s life. 
Not only do the obligations they create for future generations to bear 
draw more and more of the substance of the people into the pockets 
of money-lenders, but they frequently necessitate, by their intolerable 
pressure, a leaning on the help of great finance-houses to a degree 
which places the political institutions of a country more and more 
under their thumb, 

It does not seem good, or bodeful of good, that mankind should 
be thus enslaved. I have never been able to differentiate the fate of 
the individual from that of men in the mass in estimating the conse- 
quences, intellectual and moral, arising from living under a condition 
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` of permanent mortgage. The effects are merely longer in revealing 
themselyes in the nation than in the ‘individual. Debt tends to 
enslavement always and under all circumstances. I do not mean 
such debt as a merchant has, continually to contract in the course of 
his business. The fluctuating obligations of such to his banker are 
but as the waggons that convey merchandise from one place to another. 
It is of permanent and immovable debts I speak. These, in propor- 
tion to their burdensomeness—and a time comes when all permanent 
debta are burdensome—tend to degrade the debtor. The individual 
in debt becomes, sooner or later, the slave of the creditor; the com- 
munity, equally a slave it may be, knowing not what ails it, turns in” 
upon. itself, and evolves out of, its griefs and discontent the elements 
which one day combine to burst: social order asunder. 

The great “Golden International ”—composed not of Jews exolu- 
sively, as is popularly supposed, but of all men, of whatsoever 
nationality, who invest their money in the public debts of civilised 
communities—at the head of which the powerful banks and bankers 
of the leading capitals of Europe mostly stand, seems to me to give 
no sort of attention to the dangers lying ahead for ita system of 
binding all nations together in the meshes of their public debts net, 
a system now so perfect and invulnerable-looking. It probably thinks 
itgelf much safer with only blind democracies to handle and beguile 
than the money-lenders of the Middle Ages felt when in contact with 
needy and unscrupulous monarchs. A Philip le Bel of France could 
destroy the Knights Templars, as the easiest way to square. his heavy 
debt to the Order; a Oharles the Dissolute of England could shut up 
ithe Exchequer and suffer the goldsmiths who had trusted him-to go 
bankrupt, and none dared to ory “ Pay up, thou monster.” But the 
roots of modern money-lending on a national or corporate scale strike 
far down into the depths of national interesta and bind by invisible 
cords. Every parsimonious rentier in, France who has scraped 
together enough to purchase an income of five or ten franca a year in 
the Great Book of the National Debt is an ally of the potentates of 
finance, who can say to the political: puppets to whom power is given 
by the “votes” of the enfranchised, “This tax shall you impose,” 
“ This bribe must you distribute.” Only when the sum of human 
misery, begotten of the waste which always attends the free creation 
of debt, rises to a height which submerges the said rentier, or when 
the burdens laid upon the backs of the people as a whole reach a 
height that threatend to cause the entire fabric of State- credit to 
founder in bankruptoy, is there’ a-coaleacence of the two halves of the 
nation to be feared by the men who hold them as paWns in the inter- 
national game of “high” finance. A combined revolt against the 
masters in usury is a possibility of the future these leaders and - 
pawnees of republics, kingdoms, and empires should not wholly leave 
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out of view. -It might destroy them, and with them much of what is 
most valuable and precious in the moral and intellectual progress of 
mankind. 

This brings me to what is, after all, the true subject of this paper. 
I put the statement crudely in a sentence. The ways of “high ` 
finance” are not exactly immoral, but completely non-moral. The 
great loan dealers never ask whether it would be good for an 
applicant for money to have it. They merely look to see if they can 
make the operation of landing pay themselves. In ordinary affairs 
this might seem check sufficient against over-borrowing, but it is in 
actual fact nothing of the sort when nations are played with. A 
proceas of borrowing has once been started, by countries like Spain, 
say, or Portugal, or this unhappy Greece. Gradually more and more 
money is required by the borrowing Governments to pay for further , 
extravagances, and to meet the charges on loans already emitted, 
The finance house is applied to, and it merely increases the severity of 
its terms in proportion to the risk. Usually, if not invariably, the 
borrower who has become enmeshed in the net is nourished with a 
series of temporary advances at sufficiently onerous rates to insure 
humility ; and these go on until the total has become too large for 
convenient handling, or until the moment seems opportune to throw 
the risk on to the “investing classes.” Then a “new loan” is 
launched, and the old process begins anew. Never by any chance is 
the needy borrower allowed to get out of hand. 

At the present moment the “ credit” of such countries as Argentina, 
Brasil, Portugal, Spain, Italy, France, Germany, Russia, and, indeed, 
of every civilised community more or less, is being sustained by this 
means. The lords of “high” finance have, indeed, brought things to 
such a pass in many countries that they themselves are the slaves of 
the debtor. It is no longer a question with them whether a profit is 
to be made by lending. They must lend because the one essential 
element neceasary to success in selling fresh loans to the public is that 
the borrowing country should “always be able to meet its engage- 
menta.” Appearances must, therefore, be kept up at all risks. Once 
default occurs, the emission of fresh loans becomes, for a time at least, 
impossible. And then a most wearisome process of ‘nursing credit” 
to life again may have to be gone through. Reliance, in such nursing, 
is placed on the fact that men’s memories are short. A nation’s 
“ credit” may have been damaged by a default upon ita engagements, 
but, if not altogether destroyed, merely places it more than ever at 
the mercy of the wholesale usurer. He does not abandon it, because 
that would mean loss of money to him; he only lends in smaller 
amounts and on more onerous terms, coaxing and coddling the delicate 
plant of public confidence the while, until the past has been suffi- 
ciently forgotten to enable him once more to throw his risks on the 


‘ 
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shoulders of the crowd of small lenders who follow-him, The “ float- 
ing debt” is then once more “ consolidated,” the unhappy victim takes 
still another, and a deeper, plunge into misery, and all goes on as 
before, with only the prospect darker for the debt-consumed victim. 

Judiciously conducted speculations on the Bourses frequently aid i in 
the salo of a new loan, whose raison d'étre is the desire of financiers 
to get back their own with’ usury. If the nominal borrower's affairs, 
the debtor State’s finances, are made to look hopeless enough, and if 
ostentatious sales pf its old seonrities are effected from “influential 
quarters,” a rush of gamblers generally takes place. They sell and ` 
gell what they do not posses, and have not the power to deliver: 
All the time the houses charged with the borrower's affairs, and 
intent on “ making money ” out of them, may be gathering in what- 

. eyer bonds come to market so as to aggravate the scarcity and create, 
as it were, a vacuum into which the bonds of a new loan may to some 
extent be flung. When the marketa have been thus prepared, the 
price of the old debt may be run up by a little ‘“ bidding-against the 
bears,” and a new slice of debt thrown out to release the strain of an 
“ oyer-sold ” market, and enable the men who have nourished the 
insolvent State, with secret advandes, to draw in ita money' advanced, 
plus 10, it may be, to 20 or 30 per cent. usury and profit. This is 
the manner in which the debt of Spain has been handled for a long 
time past with the view tothe sale of a new “funding” loan, a feat 
Quba has, so far, rendered unmanageable. In order to keep the 
Bourges short of Spanish bonds the help of the Bank of Spain itself 
haa‘been enlisted in the play, and its advances have been increased 
against deposits of bonds taken off the market until its position— 
what between these and direct advances to the Government—has 
become one of great weakness. 

But what does the great financier care? So long as he pees B 
chance of “ getting out "4.4, of drawing back from the moneyed 
multitude what he has advanced to the needy State—at a profit he 
never gives &8 moment's thought to the effects his policy may have on 
a nation’s future, to the miseries and discontents the exactions caused 
by his demands may generate. Moral or humanitarian considerations 
are wholly outaide the range of his vision. Should any good come of 
the lavish expenditure he either encourages, or does nothing to stop, 
it comes incidentally and not of his good intent.’ He is like the 
Erd Geist in “ Faust,” “working and weaving in endless motion,” to 
gather and keep the whole world in bondage to himself. The smaller 
moneyed people who follow him and stake their means in the adven- 

- ‘trea he places before them ‘become his accomplices in the business, 
the speculators who essay to contend against him are bent to be his 
tools, and he plays to win always. 

Beheld without glamour, such.is the essentially unmoral, unhuman 
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character of “high finance.” In its broadest aspect it is nothing, 
better than a ceaseless, flesh-and-bloodleas effort to “ make a profit” 

out of the follies, the ambitions, the diseased or legitimate aspirations, 

and, it may be, the misfortunes of nations. All motives are alike for 

borrowing to the world banker. Perhaps it is as well that this should 

be so, for in the ultimate result this system seams bound to. collapse of. 
its own unwieldiness and ruthless greed. Expedienta like that to be 

tried in Greece, like the one in operation now in Egypt, cannot always 

be available.’ Neither Spain nor lesser Portugal, to take handy . 
instances, can be put in the posession of foreign bailiffs, and if all 
countries could be so as they fell into bankruptcy the day must still 
arrive when their “ credit” would be unmarketable. The snowball of 
public debta cannot be rolled up for ever and ever. Its weight must 
in time break the back of the strongest nations, and the longer the 
effective check of total bankruptcy is in coming the faster grows the 
speed at which Nemesis advances. 

Look at ourselves. Happy England, men are wont to think, lies 
outside the scope of such operations. But does it quite? Are not 
our local debts increasing faster than those of any other country, 
much foster than our National Debt is being redeemed? Is not 
extravagant expenditure the fashion now in national finance as well as 
in private? I will not enlarge on these questions, the time has not 
yet come to drive home the lessons the answers to them may convey. 
But the day does not seem very far off when the magnates of finance 
may be dictating to us, if not directly then through one or other of 
our dependencies, the terms on which they are willing to lift us out 
of the quagmire into which we have deliberately plunged. In India 
now the loan-dealer is our master, in all our Oolonial dependencies, 
without exception, he is more or less so. The one thing to save our 
West Indian possessions, the Royal Commission, which las just 
investigated their affairs, tells us, is money out of the Imperial 
resources, given or lent. How long may it be before we have to go 
to the lenders in humble mein and beseech their aid? 

Students of moral tendencies might well investigate yet another 
aspect of the symptoms underlying this modern faahion of putting 
nations in pawn. Often the pledging is done without the people's 
consent, nay, it may be said always without a proper statement of the 
case being laid before them. A Government does as the usurers do, 
draws upon the future and then asks for a Bill of indemnity, on the 
ground that the necessity for spending this money arose unforeseen, 
that it had to be done without licence, and with the Bill gete power 
to add another withe to the bonds already shackling a nation’s freedom, 
it may be to the very stifling of its independence. At the very best, 
must not this system of throwing the load of the present on to future 
a tend to sap the moral fibre of all classes within it? 
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n TEN PEE PEE PERETE TE E AE Of the 
‘danger to the stability of a nation’s institutions that lurks in it, it is, 
perhaps, premature to speak. It may not be long before the modern 
world gives us better examples to moralise upon than any we have 
But one thing appears to be plain enough. If what has been said 
about the absence of all moral element from the devices and combina- 
tions of the loan-dealing fraternity is true, it can in no sense be for 
the good of any community to bé‘at the mercy of these men. The 
more they cause nations and settlements to feel their power, the 
deeper must go the roota of social misery, the stronger within them 
grow the forces of disintegration. Other elements of danger may 
combine to hasten the explosion of these forces, such as militarism, 
especially the militarism of the Continent, or the criminal pensions 
frauds of the United States, but the exactions of the loan-dealeér, 
who plays with a nation’s fate and fortunes as he might ata faro-table, 
are by far the most potent agents in bringing the world face to face 
with a new revolt of, the masses. ixpedients for staving off the — 
evil day will not always serve, nor can the developments of modern 
science and mechanical ingenuity always keep pace, in ‘ providing 
mankind with new resources, with the mounting demands of the 
ever increasing pressure of national -promises to pay, promises lightly 
. or corruptly entered upon and never really intended to be met, so far 
at least as the principal of the debt is concerned. 

Another aspect of this many-sided question deserves: a word. . The 
_ whole blame must not be laid on the usurer. In countries like 
_ Egypt, despotically governed, it is the truth that the inhabitants have 
incurred no moral responsibility for the debts laid upon their shoulders 
by their rulers, In England the responsibility is almost wholly that 
of the nation at large. Between these two extremes, at the one end 
of which stand Great Britain (without Ireland), the United States, 
France, Belgium, Holland, and, perhaps, Germany and Austria, and at 
the other, besides Egypt, India, Russia, Turkey, and Chima, ‘are 
marshalled many degrees of moral obligation, from the hazy one of f 
Central and some South American Republics to the more or less 
défined one of Greece, Spain, Portugal, and Italy. Oonsequently, 
before we can condemn any: country for “cheating” its publio! 
creditors by default, upon ite so-called National Debt, it is advisable 
to weigh the moral responsibility of ita inhabitants for incurrmg the 
burden they seek to throw off.. Take Greece again as dn illustration. 
I have never been able to join with any seal in the ‘condemnations 
hurled against the Greeks for their treatment of the holders of their 
bonds, because debt wag thrust upon Greece from without: Its rulers 
‘were coaxed and cajoled into borrowing, at first under pretence of 
delivering the country and enabling it to make progreas, and then in 
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order to allow the holders of ite obligations, funded: and floating, to 
transfer their risks from the Bourses to the “fool publio” In 
becoming, therefore, the men in possession for the holders of Greek 
bonds, the Great Powers of Europe are merely-associating themselves 
with the more pronouncedly blood-sucker element in international 
finance. Were the public debts of this small and incompletely 
developed State to be cut rigidly down to the net value of the benefits 
and public works its people at large now posseas, as the fruits of the 
various loans, the total would be light indeed. 

Where debts are manufactured merely because preceding debts 
demand feeding with moneys a nation’s actual income cannot supply, 
as is the position with at least three-fourths af modern borrowing 
countries; and where representative institutions exist but in name, it 
will be difficult to affix much of a moral stigma upon debt defaults in 
the future. And even in cases like those of our own Australian 
, possessions, the moral responsibility will have to be divided between 
the people who inhabit them, and have votes, and the money-lenders 
in London by whom they are beguiled. The truth is that the entire 
modern custom in relation to the contracting of public debts requires 
revision in the interests of public morals. Future generations are, for 
the most part, left completely out of the reckoning in these affairs, 
and very rarely is the effect upon the present generation given much 
greater thought, A light-heartedness prevails comparable only to that 
of the Irishman who, when he had scoepted a bill, thanked God that 
his “trouble” was over. It is almost comic to read the language 
habitually used in the most enlightened quarters about the “ funding” 
of “floating debte,”-for example. These debta are converted into 
bonds and sold upon the public market with the obzervation that “all 
the obligations of the company,” or, “of the State, have been pro- 
vided for.” A future generation is in this fashion coolly drawn upon, 
and never a thought given as to whether it can pay, or whether it 
may be disposed to pay if it could. Surely this mental attitude is 
both cowardly and immoral. It is certainly the most foolish which 
could be adopted, since it lures States and municipalities and corporate 
industrial undertakings into positions which must one day prove 
fertile of loas and disappointment to most of them. Always in the 
long run, the burden of obligatory intereat tends to become intolerable. 
The productive life of capital expended, upon which “life” alone 
interest can be genuinely secured, is never eternal, is of fluctuating 
energy always, and uncertain at the beat. Yet the modern habit is 
+o treat it as the one thing sure to bee perennial and unchanging. If 
democracies learned to adopt a higher view of these financial opera- 
tions which now look so easy and satisfactory, the “ progress” of 
civilisation might in some respecta be slower, but unquestionably it 
could not fail to be more enduring. Civilisation, built up on debt, is 
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being undermined by the agent which ‘reared it, and ;Decause, 16 15:60 
it has a future far from assured. 
These are only a few detached reflections. They might be filled “in 
` at many points, and some readers may care to follow out the sug 
tions these pages may give them. To myself the subject is so old and 
‘worn, and I am ‘so weary at times of reiterating commonplaces, or 
what should be commonplaces, that I am ‘haunted by a dread of 
boring the reader if I pursue it into all its crannies, ‘Great ie the 
development of man’s power over the forces of nature, great his pro- 
gress in the arts and sciences, mightier and mightier become the 
agenta he wields to conquer and subdue; and as fast as a new element 
‘of strength is soquired it is put in pawn. So comes it- that the pro- ` 
ducta of human labour and ingenuity have been utilised to multiply 
the fetters in which men work. In some countries the weight of 
these fettera is even now so great that a rage to throw them off has 
. entered the hearts of the people, a rage from whence come anarchista, 
social revolutionists, claas jealousies, and all those fermenting discon- ` 
tents whose energies have only to unite, and the atvilisation they 
now sullenly sustain, plotting against, would disappear like a mid- 
summer night's dream. : 
A.J. Wisor. 
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HERE is a point to whith I am anxious to direct the attention of 
young statesmen looking out for promotion. It is this: We in 

the House have no great liking for being dictated to by a clique of 
professional members of any persuasion. We domt care too much for 
having the law laid down for us, beyond, at all events, certain well- 
defined limite, by gentlemen of the long robe. We have banished, 
perhaps not altogether fairly, the clergy from our benches. We may 
have to admit them if we ever disestablish the Ohurch; but, if they 
come, we certainly shall not allow ourselves to be dictated to on 
ecclesiastical subjects by them. The doctors scarcely trouble us, 
having more profitable employment elsewhere. ` 
Nevertheless, apparently our young Under Seoretary of State, 
Mr. Brodrick, who, when he was well coached, made up his case 
capitally last year, is trembling in his shoes before a set of soldiers in 
the House whom he takes to represent ita voting power on military 
questions.. If I know anything of this House, he is making a huge 
mistake, and he will find it out before the Session is over. The 
lawyers, at least, represent in point of ability and experience the very 
cream of the Bar, the men who are destined to be the heads of 
the profession. If we listen to them with some impatience, why 
should we be likely to accept the authority of these soldiers with- 
out inquiring a little into their antecedenta? We all know that there 
is a long-established fashion for the future heirs of princely positions 
to spend a few years in the Army, ed as to sow their wild osts and 
grow enough hairs on their chins to shave, before they can be put up 
for docile constituencies, Frankly, we know enough of the Army to 
be aware that these are not the men who, even during the short time 
they are making a pastime of the service, devote themselves with great 
energy to the study of their profession. I give them full credit for 
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being manly English gentlemen, who, if a campaign comes in their 
way whilst they happen to be doing their - regimental duty, are 
delighted to get their chance, and serve with great pluck, and very 
likely for their rank with some distinction—the distinction of manly. - 
courage and endurance. But it is a little too much to ask us to take s 
them as great authorities on Army organişation. For the most part 


_they are capital fellows at a cover-side, in the oricket-field, or in a 


hunt. Of capacity for study of any’ subject such as is necessary for 
the examination of the very complicated questions involved in the 
defence of our Empire, or of the accumulated evidence about it, they 
are for the most part altogether innoceńt. Then sgain, one is familiar 
in clerical ‘circles with those excellent laymen who are more sacerdotal 
than the greatest priest of them all. We have a similar type figuring , 
in a military garb closely associated with our soldiers, impregnated 


. with all their ideas, and posing as great military authorities. We quite 


lately had a fair specimen of them in Mr. Arnold Forster's letters to 
the Times. I fancy that any one in the least interested in the matter, 
who has followed out that controversy, will have come to the same conclu- 
sion that I have done about it. The Timss, having at first committed 
itaelf to sympathy with Mr. Arnold Forster, has done its best to help 
ita lame dog over the stile, but nothing can disguise the utter feeble- 
ness of his final letter. He began the discussion by . expressions of- 
the uttermost contempt for the capacity of the civil servants in the - 
War Offica, and he chose as his representative fool Sir Arthur 
Haliburton. Whether Sir Arthur Haliburton be right or wrong in all 
his views may be a matter of opinion, There can be no doubt 
among fair-minded men as to the masterly ability and knowledge shown 
in his treatment of a subject as to which all prejudice was against 
him. Mr. Forster has put himself into a hopelessly. false position by 
the extent to which he staked his case on proving the incapatity of the 
man with whom he engagéd in controversy. We can all judge of that. 
Tn the one matter in which we are able certainly to estimate the extent 
to which Mr. Forster can be trusted on his mere ipss dizt he has proved. 
entirely wrong ;' and now, confronted with proof after proof, with 
argument after argument as to the incorrectness of much that he has 


_gaid, he is obliged to fall back upon. the statement that 4s is quite sure 
‘ that he is right, and that he never would have entered on the contro- 


versy if he had not been quite sure. Heavens above us! Of all the 
litigation that takes place in our law courts, how much would there 

be if each side was not “ quite sure” that they were right? Was 

ever such a feeble ending to a’ battle marshalled with such a sound of, 
trampets ? I spare Mr. Forster the detailed exposure of the innumer- 

able points in which he has been palpably worsted, of his numerous 

mere flippancies and unfajr retorta, because this last letter is, in fact, a 

surrender at discretion ! 
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The point that makes the defeat serious is that this gentleman 
is the spokesman, the practically chosen spokesman of. the military 
experts of the House. He represented them last year in an interview 
with the Secretary of State, and it must be admitted that Lord 
Lansdowne, in that instance, not having his case well prepared, had a 
good deal the worst of the discussion, and was obliged to withdraw the 
Bill, one for a partial calling out of the reserves, against which Mr. 
Arnold Forster, Sir Oharles Dilke, and the service members protested. 
This, no doubt, gave him a certain amount of prestige, and appa- 
rently frightened Mr. Brodrick, who,*as the spokesmah of the War 
Office in the House of Commons, has necessarily much influence with 
his chief. That, success of Mr. Arnold Forater’s is, none the leas, 
hardly in itself a sufficient reason why we should hand over the 
government of the Army permanently to a committee of the military 
members of the House. It looks painfully like such ie ae the opera- 
tion which Mr. Brodrick at present contemplates. 

Undonbtedly, during debates on the Army Estimates, we are in the 
habit of leaving the discussion , pretty. much to these ‘officers. That 
is because we have a complete confidence in their impotence to do 
any serious mischief. We assume that Ministers, having taken the 
advice of the ablest men in the Army, will -only make such minor 
“ concessions as will do no harm, and they know that, if they have 
occasion to call for our support, we shall obey the bell and’ outvote 
these gentlemen ; both sides of the House rather enjoying the opera- 
tion, despite the nuisance of being called in. These “ professionals ” 
cannot seriously take up a position of independence. They will not. 
` venture, if they are Unionists, to endanger the Government, The 
one point of real importance to Ministers is to secure the confidence. 
of the House that they are dealing earnestly ae a question in which. 
we are all now interested. -~ 

There is a suspicion abroad among us that Mr. Brodrick is not. 
treating us fairly; that, instead of caring at all about this great ques- 
' tion of national security, he is counting up votes, making a fuss about . 
` trifles in order to show what a great person he is, and generally 
cadging round for support wherever he can get it. Hoe raised him-. 
self very much in the estimation of the House by the capacity for- 
making a speech which he showed when he laid before us the case for- 
the increase of the Guards and for the despatch of a battalion or more- 
of them to Gibraltar. It was, however, a severe shock to learn that; 
he had been running round privately to the newspaper officea to get 
support for the measure by talking im each office what he thought 
_ Would specially go down in each. It was scarcely dignified for 
a.Tory Under Secretary with a huge majority behind him to be sug- 
gesting to Radical newspaper editors that the opposition to the Guards 
move, was a Court and Society intrigue. It may have been go, but 
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that was not the way to meet it. Frankly, we did not like it, and if 
Mr. Brodrick thought that he could do it sub ros, without being caught, 
‘he was mightily mistaken, 
I am anxious, therefore, to examine , this bogey which so frightens 
him, and as it is not difficult nowadays to trace the career of officers 
in the Army, I have made out a list of the gentlemen whose signatures . 
. were appended to the recent letter about “ the linked battalion sys- 
tem”; I have added thereto certain notes showing the nature of the 
experience they have had in the practical working of line battalions. 
Tt must be remembered that thd Guards have neyer, up to this time, 
any experience whatever of the system, and that even now the 
condition of their detachment at Gibraltar is so wholly different from — 
that of any line regiment as to afford no analogy. I propose to 
;make certain further comments on the list when I have laid it before 
‘the readers of the CONTEMPORARY, bat besa Inte extant it ilapat 
for aol 


LIST OF THE “SERVICE MEMBERS COMMITTEE ” 
-Who Ranen tho Jeter of Jan 20, 1898, to the Seoretary of State for War on the 
“ Linked Battalion System,” 
‘The names of those who have had regimental experience of line battalions are 
marked with an *. 

















iS 
Service in Naturo of Service 
Rank on 
Name. Regular Beti before they left the 
Army. ent, Army. ' 
T 
Et. Hon. Str J. F Bt., | 1651-55 Captain, Gren. Gds. Berved in 
K.0.6.G., G.0.B.L é ` | Orimea, wounded at 
p Inkerman, has been 
Under-Secretary F.O., 
Governor of Bombay, 
Postmaster General 
&o. ke. 
#3 F.Begot. . «© «| 1878-80 Lieutenant 6th Ft. & Gren. Gds, 
: now Capt. and Hony. 
Major Westmorland & 
Cumberland Yeomry. 
J. G. A. Baird © > . | 1876-82 Lieutenant. 16th Lancers,now Maj. 
_ | Ayrshire Yeomanry. 
A Griffith Bosoawen, > | ~ oe Capt. Militia Battalion 
X ' est Kont Regt. 
A. Brassey ‘|, 1867-71 Lieutenant. {4th Hussars, subse- - 
quently Ool. Oxd. Ymy. 
Capt. Sir O. J. Colomb . .| 1854-69 Captain. Royal Marine Artilly. 
X. F. D. Ootton Jodrell. . | 1868-81 Captain. RL Artillery,now Lt.- 
= ; Colonel 2nd Cheshire 
i - Engineer Volunteers. 
*P. H. Dalbiaọ . . . | 1876-90 | Captain, from | Derby Regt., now Lt.- 
June 4, 1885, | Ool comman 18th 
4 Adj Aux. Forces. Midalx. R. V. C. (Hon. 
Col.)}. 
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Service in Rank an Nature of Service 
» Name. Regular before they lott the > 
-_ Army. Retirement, f Amy. 
bees es 
Earl of Dalkelth — — . Late R Jary o Berted 
1877-86. as 
Lientenant. 
J. àl. Denny . — — 1| Lt.-Col ore 
z -l»t Dumbarton R V.O. 
` 
Rt. Hon. Sir 0. Dike, Bert . _ = 
Sir J. Ae np TEANA ; . : 
“KC. H.G., CB. 1852-98 | Lieut.-General, |~Royal Engineers. 
* Sir Honry Fletoher, Bart. 1358-59 | Lieutenant, | 69th im A.Gron. Går, 
. a j-Wwasafterwa my. 
& Volts, now cmmdg. 
z Sussex VoL Inf. Brgde. 
E. O. Arnold Forster = —— 
R. Gunter 1851-62 | Captain. | 4thDgn.Gas. Served 
through Cnmean War, 
now Hen. Col Militia 
\ Batt. Yorkshire Regt. 
T. L Hare eg Sg 1879-85 į Lieutenant. | Soots Gds. Served in 
‘ |. Zale War ; also Egypt 
: | 1882 and Suakin 1884. 
Now Captain Norfolk 
s. | Artillery Militia. 
: i , 
Sir A. F. Acland-Hood, Bart. | 1875-92 Captain. Aa aee Served in 
-E 1882. 
H. H. Jessel . ; ° . | 1886-96 | , Captain. [17th Lancers, now 
‘ . i - | Oapt. Berks Yeomanry. 
*J. W. Laurie . . .| 1858-67 | Major-General | Served in Crimea, Ind. 
- with hon.rank of |- Mutiny, Transvaal and 
Tdeut.-General. | Canadian N.W.P.rbln. 
Was for many years in 
Canada, from 186L 
A. R. M. Lockwood š . |-1868-88 | Lient.-Colonel. | Coldstream Guards. 
0. W. Long . . ` a «| 1860-86 Major oriin hon; l Royal Artillery. 
o u 
: Colonel. 
* Lord E. Manners.  . `. | 1885-05 Tepi April'94, p Rifle Brigade: Is now 
` May 16, '94. | Major Militia Battaln. 
: Leicester Regiment. 
H. MoCalmont, C.B., Major- 
Gum ONT 1865 — | Still serving. | 9th Lnors, 7th Hussrs. 
en e a? fs g .and 4th Drgn. Grds. 
J. M. McOalmont + . .| 1866-74 |° Captain. (Stt nears $ asare. 
: i mry., 
‘, now Hon. Ool. of the 
Antrim Artfly. Militia. ' 
Hon. E. 8. Douglas-Pennant . | -1885-01 | Lientenant. | Int Life Guards, 
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Nature of Service 
before they left the | 
Army. 





W. 8. Kenyon-Slaney 


Lord Edmund Talbot . 


Viscount Valentia . a 


OC. E. Warde. a . 
AOR Welby . . 
+ W. H. Wilson-Todd . 


G. Wyndham . $ 


A. M. Brookfield . . 
























Lieutenant. 


1867-92 Colonel. 


Lisutenant. ., 
Major. 
Lieut.-Calonel. 
Captain. 





Lieutenant. | 


‘Lieutenant. , 





16th Laors. Berved in 
Boer War 1881. Now 
Oapt. & Honry. Major 
Gloucester Yeomanry. 


Sth Dgn.Gds, and late 
ore k Honry. Major 
Volunteer Battalion: 
Essex Regt. 


Lt.-Col. (hny.)Humber ` 
Sub. Miners, BE. 


Hon. Colonel Duke of 
Lancaster's Own Ymy. 
& 2nd V.B. Lano, Falts. ,, 


1 


14th Hrs. & 1st Dgns. 


Served in H. E. I. 0.8. 
through Indian Mtny., 
ex! to 7th Foot 
late -Ool. Militia 
Batt. N. Lano. Regt. 


‘| Gren Gds. Served in 


Egypt 1882. 


liith Husears, Private 
Sec, to Mr. Brodrick. 


10th Hers., now Li.- 
Col. Oxford Yeomry., 
(Hon. Col). 


4th Hussars. 
‘Boots Greye. 


89th Foot. Served in 
Orhmea. 


Cold. Gds. Servedat ` 
Soakin 1885. Now 
Capt. Oheshire Ymry. 


18th Hers, now Lt- 
Col 1st Cinque Ports 
Volntra. (Hon. Ool.}. 


Of these thirty-nine unanimous gentlemen there are, tharefore, seven 
only who have had any experience whateyer in the infantry of the 
line. Of theee seven, Captain Bagot, after serving in the 96th for a 
very short time, was transferred to the Grenadier Guarda, and after 
seven years’ gervice in all left the Army a3 a lieutenant, receiving 
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the honorary rank of captain seventeen years ago. Sir Henry 
Fletcher puraued an identical career, except that his service was one 
year shorter, and that he left the Army as a lieutenant thirty-eight 
years ago, before the linked battalion system came into existence. 
Oaptain Dalbiao left- the Army as a captain seven years ago, having 
spent his last five years with the auxiliary foroes. Lord E. Manners 
was ten years in the Rifle Brigade, leaving a month after he became 
captain in 1895. None of these gentlemen ever saw ẹ shot fired 
anger. Oaptain Wilson Todd left the Army forty-two years ago as a 
captain, after serving in part of the Crimean campaign. Oaptain 
Sandys left the Army twenty-three years ago. 

Of course, a general officer, if he is employed in command of a 
mixed body of men, acquires experience of all arms of the service in 
a measure, and is in some respects better able to judge of the general 
working of a system than those involved in ita details, I propose, 
therefore, to consider how far any of the Major-Generals and Lieu- 
tenant-Generals whose names are appended to this letter represent 
experience of that kind on which we are able to rely. Major-General 
McOalmont has seen more war service than the whole of the rest of 
the thirty-nine put together, if Major-General Laurie and Lieutenant- 
General Sir J. Bevan-Edwards be excluded ; but there are sundry 
objections to be taken to the value of his signature. It is rumoured 
that it was appended by some mistake; but let that pass., I am free 
to admit that, from what I bave seen of Major-General McCalmont in 
the House, I have my doubts whether he ever very clearly knows his 
own mind. I fancy that under one set of influences le is very firmly 
persuaded one way, and under other influences quite changes his opinion. 
In any case, he never had anything whatever to do with the infantry, 
never studied it, and I am afraid that, if he had ten times over 
signed this letter, he would not incline me to vote with him. He 
has never exercised any higher command than that of a cavalry regi- 
ment, His dash and activity ae a man in the hunting-field, the zeal 
with which he has spent his ample means in rushing out to see any 
fighting that was going on anywhere, have given him exceptional 
opportunities of advancement, but as an authority on Army organisa- 
tion I am afraid that it does not much matter whether he signed the 
letter or did not. 

Next we have Major-General Francis Russell. If -Major-General 
MoOalmont representa more war service than nearly ‘all the rest put 
together, I am certainly inclined to think that, spart from those 
signatories, whose capacity has shown’ itself in other directions than 
soldiering, Major-General Ruasell carries more brains in his head than 
pretty nearly all the reat put together. Unfortunately, whether 
because he was at an early stage corrupted by the fascinating 
influence of duchesses, or because he has never taken life very seriously, 
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he has never brought his powers fully to bear on the mastery of 
his profession. He was, to judge from a speech he made shortly before 
setting out, a not very zealous volunteer for the Ashantee campaign: 
In any case, his experience of infantry battalions, whether linked or 
unlinked, has been nil He never commanded anything but a cavalry 
regiment. Hè won’t command my vote. 

Lieutenant-General Sir J. evan. Edwards, who saw service in the 
Crimea and during the Indian Mutiny, and served as Commanding . 
Royal Engineer at Suakim in 1885, had a purely professional engineer's ` 
career until 1890, when, as a Major-General, he was for one yeat in 
command of the garrison at Hong Kong. He had there one infantry 
bettalion under his orders. He represents none: of that regimental 
experience. of which we have lately heard so much, but among the 
blind the one-eyed is ‘king, and I fancy that he has had better means 
of testing the value of the present system in his one year at Hong 
Kong than any of the rest. It is not much to go upon, and it would 
. be interesting +o know how far his signature was given, because of 
any defecta he found in the quality of the drafts supplied to his 
infahtry at Hong Kong, or because of the general impression of loose 
gossip brought to bear on him from ontside. Unfortunately, the 
method of decision by newspaper correspondence deprives us of the 
means of thus distinguishing between useful and useless evidence. 
_ I have left to the last of the Generals my seventh infantryman. 
The authority of Lientenant-General Laurie, raised in the infantry, 
and, having seen service in the Orimesa, India, the Transvaal, 

and the North-west of Oanada, looks considerable. Unfortunately, 
he was separated from all connection with the infantry in 1861, 
nine years before the linked battalion system was introduced, and ever 
since then he has been serving with the Canedian Militia ad Volan- 
teers. That representa the whole experience of the`present system 
which exists among all the members who sign this document—a little, 
very little subaltern, service years ago of one or two—one year of a. 
General’s command over one battalion at Hong Kong—and that is all 
The rest consist of two civilians pure and simple, seven guardsmen, 
thirteen cavalrymen, óne marine `artilleryman of very short service, 
two royal artillerymen, one royal navy man, and four officers of the 
auxiliaries. 

Beloved Under Secretary, I fear me that bogies ‘have much 
tendency to soare you. For, consider. We have heard a great deal 
lately about the fact that, among the real military authorities behind 
you, if you will honestly consult them’and take their advice, there ig 
no one who has commanded an infantry battalion. It does not happen 
to be true, for the Adjutant-General did, as a matter of fact, command 
the 90th Regiment both in peace and war. I'shall refer to that sub- 
ject presently. But it is true that, just as Napoleon could not have 
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gained his vast experience of war and his skill in organisation for war 
if he had gone with methodic slowness through all the steps of the ' 
military hierarchy, so in our Army it is scarcely possible for men to 
attain great experience of war, and the higher and more valuable 
experience which comes from large command in war, if they spend 
many yéars in regimental positions. That has been the fate of nearly 
all the great organisers of the armies of the world—of Alexander, of 
Ossar, of Frederick, of Charles XIL, of Gustavus Adolphus, of Orom- 
well. Exceptionally it is true that Wellington was by aristocratic 
interest pushed on at so early an age to the command of a battalion 
that he was able to acquire some experience in that rank. Under our 
system it can hardly ever happen again that a man shall plod up to 
the rank of a Lieutenant-Colonel at an age sufficiently young to enable 
him to have many years in command of a regiment and yet acquire 
the all-necesgary experience of war in command af armies. 

The fallacy that underlies this specious language is that Mr. 
Brodrick, or Mr. Arnold Forster, or Sir Charles Dilke, is more 
competent than those who have repeatedly commanded armies in the 
field to estimate at ita proper value the evidence of regimental 
officers, No army that ever was since this world began was ever yet 
effectively organised on such a principle. The great and successful 
armies of the past have been organised by war-tried commanders, or ` 
by those-who gradually, after many mistakes, gained their experience 
by war—by Henry V., by Edward ILL, by Cromwell, by Monk, by 
Edward IV., by Marlborough, by Wellington. Never yet was it heard 
that a congress of ex-subalterns, because they were elected for other 
purposes by a popular’ vote, which on such a subject was quite igno- 
rant, should be able to dictate terms to an equally ignorant Under 
Secretary, and evolve anything but chaos ont of such a confusion. 
That men like Lieutenant-General Laurie, Sir J. Bevan-Edwards, and 
Major-Generals Bussell and McOalmont should lend their -hands to 
such a result is,in the judgment of thoughtful members of Parliament 
and of students of history, sufficient to disqualify them from posing as 
serious soldiers at all. 

We have had in ample-profusion the evidence of regimental officers 
fully taken and gravely weighed by one Oommission after another. 
All of them, though composed of men antirely unconnected with the 
officers at present at the War Office, have reported in favour of the 
linkéd battalion system. We have amongst us a great soldier against 
whom, under his pretended attacks upon the civil side of the War 
Office, Mr. Arnold Forster haa really all the time been directing his 
guna. At last, flattered to the top of his bent by those soldiers: who 
were only too anxious at-any cost to get -the real necessities of the 
Army examined, and by not a few of those who, employed-in the daily 
routine of duty, feel keenly enough the evils which undoubtédly exist 
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but have no means of judging of their cause, Mr. Forster has had the 
courage, before an after-dinner audience, to measure swords with the 
Commander-in-Chief, knowing well that it was a safe game against a 
man who oould not publicly defend himself He has chosen a, 
dangerous ground for attack. His friend, Sir Charlea Dilke, will 
hardly thank him for complaining that the Commander-in-Ohief is 
guilty of such long and distinguished war service from so early an age 
that: He shares not only with the great and successful commanders and 
organisers of the past, but with Lord Roberts, the characteristic that 
from the time that he was & major he was employed almost continu- 
ously in more important positions than his regimental rank would have 
conferred'on him, had it not been for those splendid war services. 
Lord Roberts, beginning his first campaign, that of the Indian Mutiny, 
on June 28, 1857, when he had been six years in the service, was 
from that date continuously employed on the staff till he beoame a 
major-general, Before that time Lord Wolseley had been for two - 
campaigns—thoes of Burma and the Crimea—engaged sa & regi- 
‘mental officer, and though he was selected during the Crimean War _ 
to work in the trenches as an -assistant-engineer, he returned to ' 
regimental duty for the Mutiny, and commanded his company as: a 
_ captain and brevet-major in the attack on Lucknow at a time when - 
Lord Roberts was already on the staff. There is no one of the 
thirty-nine members who saw so much regimental service in war as 
Lord Wolseley. The principle, which Mr. Arnold Forster, utterly 
ignoring all military experience, would establish, would deprive us of 
the authority of all those who have been succesful organisers and 
administrators of armies in war. Mr. Arnold Forster's defence of 
himself against General Bulwer is extraordinarily unsatisfactory, 
He oertainly left on all who heard him the impression that he 
meant to amert that no officera who had commanded regiments. 
were within the walls against which his assault ia directed. So 
casual is modern reporting that he was made to say in most news- 
papers, “ I have shown that none of them has done a day’s regimental 
duty.” Yet he never wrote to correct this mistaken report, leaving it 
to produce ita effect on a thoroughly uninformed auditory. One 
wonders how the reporters and editors supposed that the officers now 
at the head of our Army bad attained their positions at all. It seems 
to me unpleasantly near to mala fides on Mr, Arnold: Forster’s part - 
that, when unable to select within the military side of the War Office 
more than five suitable names to cite, he should have chosen for attack, 
among the generals outside the War Office, Sir William Butler and- 
not Lord Roberts. He manifestly made the selection because he dared 
not show the fatuity of his contention. Mr. Forster's notion that the 
twelve officers named by General Bulwer-as now in the War Offices 
and having commanded battalions, would be better left to. ‘govern, the 
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Army by themselves, without the war experience of Lord Wolseley, 
Sir Evelyn Wood, Sir Redvers Buller, ‘or as follows Lord Roberts, is 
eo ridiculous that no one would repudiate it more eagerly than them- 
selves, and that it would be laughed to scorn by the very men whom 
Mr. Forster trusta. 
For Mr. Forster or Mr. Brodrick to claim thet they, and they only, are 

‘the people who can weigh the evidence of regimental officers i is a simple 
impertinence. What we want to know is whether or no the proposals 
that are to be laid before us are based on the ablest advice the 
Government can get, or whether they have been hunting round for the 
support of the feeble Aulio Council of thirty-nine whose qualifications 
for such authority I have here examined. Just now it is a serious 
matter, .and will determine more votes both in this question and 
‘others to come than perhaps her Majesty's Government quite realise. 
We want the Empire made safe, and we do not trust Mr. Arnold 
Forster and his party to make it so. I know from’actual conversation 
that several members on both sides of the House think as I do, though 
I have set up no cabal, and therefore can only judge of their numbers 
by knowing that those to whom I' have spoken are very representative 
men. Whilst this paper has been passing through the prese, Sir 
William Harcourt’s speech on the subject ‘may have given Mr. 
Brodrick a hint of the feeling on one side of the House, He will 
find that it is not confined to that side alone. ` As Sir J. Ferguson 
has been chosen as the leader of this little party, it may be well to , 
point ont that he looks back across a long Parliamentary career, 
including various offices, such as the Postmaster-Generalship and the: 
Governorship of Bombay, to his service in the Guards forty-three 
years ago, fifteen years before the introduction of the linked battalion - 
system, at which the motion which he is to father is aimed. 


TRAREM, M.P. 
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AGRICULTURAL DEPRESSION. 
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INGDOMS rise and fall; statesmen come and go; parties wax 
\, and wane; but the one familiar figure who is ever with us is 
the distressed British agriculturist, From the days of old Æsop, it 
is the‘farmer who rends the heavens with his cries to some higher 
power to recue him when the wheel of his cart sticks m the rut. 
And the epitaph of each disastrous agricultural nostrum that has been 
tried re-writes the same epitaph—“ In the rut thou art, and unto the 
rut shalt thou return.” 
`~ The Final Report of the last Royal Commission on Agriculture ia 
. quite aa formidable-looking and inconclusive a blue-book as any that 
has been presented to Parliament in recent years. It is the quarry 
from which various authorities are digging out material to build up 
, their various theories. 

The Land Law Reform Society has just issued two pamphlets deal- 
ing with some of the conclusions said to be derived from the Report 
and Evidence. These conclusions will not meet with universal accept- 
ance; they -can be at beet but generalisations, . and one generalisation 
can always be met by another. It is seldom difficult to bring forward 
definite instances on both sides. 

The conclusion moat strongly urged is that one of the chief causes 
‘of agricultural depression is over-renting ; that for one reason or 
another landlords are able to get, and often do get, renta which'are 

~ destructive of good and sound. farming. It is quite worth while to 
inguire whether this really is so. 

In every part of England, even where agriculture is most depressed, 
isolated instances may be found of farmers who are holding their 
own or even prospering and making money. This fact alone 
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seems a-conolusive reply to the assertion that over-renting is a chief 
cause of depression. If here and there farmers are to be foúnd paying 
as much rent as their neighbours, and at the same time thriving, 
the gerieral depression must surely be due to some cause other than 
rent. 

Again, there are considerable districts, notably in Essex, where no 
rent at all is being paid. Major Rasch, M.P., lately quoted an 
arrangement made between landlord and tengnt, in which the landlord 
was practically paying his tenant 5s. an acre to cultivate the-scil. If 
in those parta of the country where the depression,is most severe no 
rent at all is being peid, but we even hear of a salary being paid to a 
tenant to cultivate his land, it is obvious that some other cause besides 
over-renting must be at work. The recént sale of the Blundeston 
Lodge ‘Estate in Suffolk, for £12,500, to’ Sir Savile Orossley, after 
keén competition among the neighbouring landowners, looks as if 
` there were still some who believe there is a future for British agri- 
culture. The co-operative farmers in Essex ‘have for eight years 
maintained-year by year a steady increase in the price of their milk, 
by supplying the milk-retailers direct. There may be parts of 
England where agricultural depression is due to over-renting, but it is 
quite conceivable that over-renting may not bea cause of depreasion at 
all anywhere, and that this conclusion is wholly-unfounded. 

It is further conceivable that in some districta agricultural depres- 
sion may be due to under-renting. There have been great landowners, 
there are now, who regard their tenants as part of their own private 
political machinery ; it is not so-very long ago that a landowner candi- 
date would ride into the county town on the polling-day at the head of a 
great body of his tenantry, decorated with his party colours. Many- 
of these men had for generations occupied under one lord ; they always 
voted straight; but the price of their votes was that they must never 
be disturbed in their holdings or have their rents raised, They had, 
therefore, no special interest in improved methods of production; they 
were under-rented ; they knew it, and it served their day; but it 
killed agricultural l and enterprise, and when foreigners’ began to 
compete with them in their own marketa they could only cry out for - 
Protection. This being . impossible, their poor, stagnant industry 
naturally became “ depressed.” Nor can it be said that the instances 
in which this cause may have operated are so few that they cannot 
seriously have affected agriculture; on the contrary, these were the 
instances which would most readily strike the imagination, and: whose 
example would be the most pernicious. Tho tenants of humbler 
owners would take their tone from the under-rented tenants of the 
great man ; if these , decried science, the smaller tenanta: naturally 
underrated its value, for the courage to stand alone is a virtue singu. 
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larly absent from all grades of rural society. The munificence of 
,wealthy manufacturers has established technical colleges, art galleries, 
and libraries in our towns, but in no single instance has a great land- 
owner shown his appreciation of science by establishing an agricultural 
college in a rural district, like the Lyngby Oollege, near Copenhagen ; 
he may Have given large sums to his party to buy a title or a step in 
the peerage, but to promote agrioultural education not a penny piece 
has been forthcoming. The great strides in every business have been 
due to the stress of severe competition ; it was when the ruin of the 
shipping interest was seen to be imminent that the engineer invented 
compound engines: agricultural science can best hope for appreciation 
from the over-rented farmer. It may be, therefore, that onder-renting 
has been one of the causes of agricultural depression. ae 

The remedy advocated: for over-renting is some sort of outside 
interference. There are those who call for the establishment of a 
Land Court aş’ in Ireland. Others desire to see state valuers act as 
arbitrators between landlord and tenant, but in one form or another 
the dominant idea is that some one from outside shall influence the 
question of rent. i - 

This experiment has only been tried once of late years—vis., in 
Ireland, and with the utterly disastrous oonsequences that many 
people foretold. By general consent Ireland has been handed over 
aa the happy playground wherein politicians may try their little social 
experimenta, just as the unclaimed bodies of dead paupers, and in 
some cases of live paupers, are placed at the disposal of the doctors 
for purposes of research. l 

How intelligent men with the experience of Ireland before their 
eyes can be found who think that what has so signally failed there 
will succeed in Hngland or Wales is passing strange. What is suc- 
ceeding in Ireland to-day before our eyes, and succeeding brilliantly, 
ia the effort of one man, the Right Hon. Horace Plunkett, who, in 
spite of unsound legislation, ia steadily restoring the industries of his 
country by promoting combination and improved methods of pro- 
duction. By these alone Irish farmers have already realised con- 
siderably greater pecuniary advantages than any they have derived 
from the Land Courts. 

The argument generally is this—that the State interferes, and 
rightly interferes, in some industriea, on behalf of the weak, as in 
Factory Acts, and Mining Regulation Acts ; and it is urged that one of 
the industries in which the State ought, as a matter of public policy, 
to interfere is the agricultural industry—that the tenant and landlord’ 
cannot be trusted to make their own bargain. The landlord is too 
strong, and the tenant is too weak. In other industries the weak 
combine, and are thus able to deal on an equality with the strong. 
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Farmers do not combine. They call ppon the State to come and 
save them. 

In those instances in which the State has interfered in the regula- 
ition of private industries, interference has always taken the shape of 
protecting the humblest and the weakest. The State protects miners, 
and forbids the employment of females and children underground, but 
it does not interfere with the owner of the soil to prevent his exact- 
ing too large a royalty from the company that works the mine. The 
State lays down conditions for the _ protection of seamen, bnt not as 

‘ to their wages, nor to regulate the relations between the merchant and 
ghipowner: The State interferes to protect women and children from 
over-work in factories, but it does not protect the owner of the factory 
from being made to pay too high a rent for the land on which the 

_ factory stands. In no case does it meddle with questions of : wages 
or rent. 

If it be maintained that the oes is, for any reason, unable to 
` protect himself against the grasping landlord, and that agriculture is 
an indestry in which, therefore, the State. is bound to interfere, let the 
State at least protect the weakest and the humblest. The farmer 
asks from the State fixity of tenure in his: farm; then surely the 
labourer ought also to have fixity of tenure in his cottage. In the 
two adjoining Bucka parishes of Charndon and Poundon, the property 
of a single owner, the labourers, through their parish councils, have 
recently demanded an improved water supply. Now, in modern farming 
an adequate supply of pure water is easential to success. The response 

` of the landowner has been to give notice to quit to every single labourer 
in both parishes; and who can gainsay him? If the farmer in his farm 
is to have fixity of tenure, surely the labourer in his cottage ought to’ 
have fixity of tenure. The labourers have been ruled ont of the 
, Employers’ Liability Act; must they also be excluded from the expected 
blessings of land legislation ? 

The farmer complains that the landlord exacts too high a rent, but 
what wages does the farmer pay his labourer? It is only reasonable 
to ask that the court which fixes the farmer’s rent shall‘also fix the 
‘labourer’s wage. Those of us who have done business with: farmers 
will generally agree that farmers, as a class, are shrewd enough. They 
do not appeal to us as do helpless women'and children employed in 
mines and factories, or, indeed, as labourers and labourers’ children on 
starvation wages do appeal to us to-day; if the farmer wishes the 
‘ Btate to legislate in grandmotherly fashion for his industry, he must 
be prepared to allow every clasa to abtre. If the farmer needs pro~ 
tection -from ‘the greedy landlord, surely the labourer needs protecion 
from the grinding farmer. ' : 
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_ But, whether the depression be due to over-renting or not, it is 
singular that we hear eo little of one undoubted cause of the depression’ 
which we all know existe—that farming is generally conducted on 
antiquated principles; farmers do not avail -themselves of the Jatest | 
discoveries of science. I may be forgiven for repeating here what I 
have drawn attention to elsewhere—viz., the concluding words of the 
Report for 1896 of Mr. F. J. Lloyd, the Consulting Chemist to the 
British Dairy Farmers’. Association. These are his words: l 

“ I venture to think that, when the ie of agriculture in the nineteenth 
century shall be written, one of the most remarkable facts to be recarded’ 
will be this: While every other industry made strides of rogreas by the 
aid of science, and every agricultural society’ put scientific advice and aid at 
the disposal of its menrbers, the farmers of England utterly ignored this aid, 
and ‘allowed the very science which was ready to help them to be utilised 
by their competitors, until all the best markets for their produce had been 
lost, and they had become bankrupt.” 


Oompare for a moment the kind of thorough knowledge exacted in 
other: profeasions with that which it is usual to find among farmers. 
Take, for instance the profession of the sailor. The naval officer is 

expected to know the use of every one of the complicated tangle of 
ropes in a sailing ship. He must have passed in stearh, so that he 
can go below and take charge of the engine room,,. af comson require ; 
he has studied: hydrostatics, and knows something of the forces exerted | 
in the movement of a ship through the water; he ‘must, haye some ' 
knowledge of mechanics, a considerable knowledge of gunnery, 
electricity, and explosives, and he must be familiar with astronomy 
and its application to navigation. It is very usual to find him also a 
linguist, or an artist, or 8 man of some special scientific attainments ; 
and this is more or leas true of every sea officer, whether he be in the 
Royal Navy or in the merchant service. ; 
i But can it be said that anything approaching to this kind of 
thorough and exhaustive training is often to be met with in any 
branch of the profession of agriculture? Take a walk with a farmer 
over the farm on.which he was born and bred. Gather a blade in the 
field, and ask him whether it is an annual, a biennial, or a perennial ; 


„ask its name, and whether he can recognise its flower and its seed ;: or 


pick up a olod of the soil and aak what he oan tell ‘you of its geology, 
its properties, and manurial requirements. Go with him to his dairy, - 
and inquire what is his knowledge of bacteria as affecting milk. 
Accompany him to his cow-house, and learn his views on the breed- 
ing of stock and the treatment of the various diseases common in a 
homestead; does he breed for milk or for beef, and what steps does 
he take to breed the best of either kind?. Does he cross-breed „his 
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sheep to compete with the wool imported from abroad? It is rare to 
find a farmer with s.competent knowledge upon such pointa, who 
takes any interest in them, or cares either to learn them himself or to 
teach any one else. Mr. J. L. Green, the editor of the Rural World, 
who ought to know something about it, estimates that one farmer in 
fifteen or sixteen will be found enthusiastic for technical education, 
while ten will be apathetic, and four or five actively hostile. 

The Final Report of the Royal Commission on Agriculture dwells 
on the deficient education of young farmers (591). The quality of 
much of our middle-class education, especially in the rural districts, is 
admittedly inferior, The young farmer possesses no grasp of the 
elementary principles of the sciences bearing on agriculture, and no ' 
comprehension of the terms employed therein; hence he is debarred 
from availing himself of the store of other men’s experience accumu- 
lated in books, periodicals, and reports, and cannot adapt himself to 
the new and increasingly difficult conditions of his business, From 
his ignorance of chemical terms (says Professor Wright), when useful 
experiments are published, he is quite unable to appreciate the value 
of them. Much of the middle-class education, especially in rural 
districts, is confeasedly incomplete or inappropriate, and its standard 
urgently requires raising. 

The average British farmer is content to farm as his forbears 
farmed, and is surprised when he finds that other nations, farther 
advanced in scientific agricultural training, undersell him in his own 
markets. Yet at the half-yearly meeting of the Royal Agricultural 
Society (when distressed agriculturista foregather from the east and 
from the west, and applaud the exploded theories of the ancients) 
the Duke of Richmond : gravely congratulates the late President of 
the Royal Agricultural Society that “ Nothing during her Majeaty’s 
reign has made such rapid progress as the science of agriculture” ; 
and the naval chairman, bland and bored, with infinite self-command, 
does not suggest that his Grace should carry that tale to the marines. 

Few farmers, if they keep any books at all, do so in a business- 
like form; in any other industry, accurate book-keeping would be 
deemed essential. Inquire in a country town, and you will find that 
a large proportion of the farmers are in the tradeamen’s debt; some 
have accounts one or two years old. Attend the market ordinaries, 
and you will see the same farmers week by week giving up one day, 
in many cages two, and in some instances even three days in the week, 
to the distractions of a market day. What other business could be 
expected to succeed where the head of the business absented himself 
at least one day in every week, and whose accounts were not puno- 
tually either paid or collected ? 

Enter farmhouses, and you may look around in vain for a modern 
work or periodical on any branch of agriculture. No such thing as 
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a publio agricultural library is to be found in a single “agrionltural 
district in England. No provision is anywhere made for keeping the 
farmer up to date in the latest advances of his profession. In very 
few farma will you find a barometer, or any comprehension of ita 
importance, Farming is seldom conducted on sound business princi- 
ples, either with landlord or with tradesmen. Comparatively few 
farmers are specialists iù any department of agricultural science. 
Ignorance and suspicion invariably go together, and so farmers, as a 
class, are suspicious of each other and can rarely be got to. combine 
for any purpose whatever. In no county in England is there a 
public analyst whose fees are mainly paid by the rates to enable the 
farmer to have his seeds, his manures, his feeding stuffy, or his pro- 
duce analysed at a nominal charge, as is the case in many places on 
the Continent. It is rare to meet a farmer who oan read in any 
foreign tongue the story of the agricultural progress other nations 
are making. Farming is not regarded as a serious business in the 
kame senge as mining, commerce, Or manufacture. It is not con- 
sidered to demand business capaci: unfailing industry, early train- 
ing, and scientifio skill. 

These statements cannot be seriously controverted, and it ia extra-, 
ordinary that this deplorable ignorance should be omitted from any 
summary of the causea which have brought about agricultural 
depression. 

It-is not on the Continent alone ‘that the aid of acientific agri- 
cultural education is being invoked to undersell our uneducated 
farmers. Canada is on the point.of invading our markets and 
winning her way, not by protective logislation, but solely by 
education. 


“Her Government has for some time past been working on a well-defined 
plan of campaign. In each section of the Dominion there are agricultural 


colleges, experimental farms, dairy schools, farmers’ institutes, fruit and’ 


dairy associations, all making especially for one.end—the gradual edvcation 
of the agriculturist up to a succeasful catering for the needs of the British 


consumer. . A thorough cold-storage system on rail and steamer, prao- 
tically from the farmer’a door to the Britiah market, for food products, such 
as poultry, eggs, creamery butter, meats, and fruit, is baing provided. 


' Seventeen steamers are already engaged in this enterprise.” —Daily , 


Ohronicls, November 25, 1897. 


n m. 


But if the education of the farmers is so lamentably deficient, that 
of the labourer is almost (not* quite) -as bad. In most rural districts 
the education of the labourer is largely in the hands of the farmer, 
who is convinced that it cannot be good for the labourer to know what 
he does not know himself, and does not wish to know; yet the farmer 
is largely dependent on the skil and intelligence of the labourer. In 


~ 
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some of our country districts it is becoming impossible to find young 
“men qyalified for cutting and laying hedges, to execute good thatch- 
ing, or to plough such a furrow as‘would have been considered credit- 
able fifty years ago. The young labourers cannot do these things, and 
the farmers cannot teach them. The farmer must greatly depend on 
the labourer for attention to young stock, for careful watching of the 
lambs in thé lambing season, for ndticing the first signs of disease in 
cattle, and that they drink pure water; but, such things are not 
- taught in the elementary schools. Often a young labourer cannot 
distinguish between weeds and produce. Fences are damaged, gates 
are destroyed, ditches are stopped up, and drains are loat sight of, 
when a timely word from an intelligent labourer might have saved 
them. Hardly a village in England can show an agricultural example 
plot in connection with the school; in France Hira are some we of 
them. ` 
. There is some difference of opinion as to EP the labourer of 
to-day i is ad efficient as formerly; but, on the whole, it seems there is 
a serious falling off. The most efficient find no openings ‘in the 
‘country for themselves, and no educational advantages available for 
their children, so they go off to the towns, Those who remain are, in 
. many cases, either incapable, or lacking in the highest honesty ; so 

‘there are’ complaints of pilfering, of shirking work; that men set to 
weed will cut off the heads of the weeds and leave the roots in the 
ground ; that they are careless in the preservation of fences and gates ; 
that milkers cannot be trusted to strip the cows ; and'that, unless the 
farmer is always on the spot, suitable and ample food is not given to 
the stock. The fact is that in many cases, the uninstructed labourer 
Rea mu es ed a a 
unintelligence than from intentional dishonesty. 

A low standard of intelligence means low wages; low wages mean 
inadequate food, such:as stewed tea, cold bacon, and bread; while 
unsuitable food means half-hearted work in the adnlt, and in the 
l child it means diminished brain-power, and so completes the vicious 

ee . “ay. 

There seem to be three reasons why there is a competition for farms 
which some hold to be undue. First, because many farmers bring up 
their sons at home on their own farms to the.lifé they have themselves 
been accustomed to, These young men are fitted for nothing but to 
become in their turn old-time farmers.” Their fathers have not sent 
them out: to agricultural colleges, or encouraged them in any way to 
keep abreast of the times. They are too proud to work, too unenter- 
prising’to seek other fields of labour, and too ignorant to succeed 
anywhere ; Bo there is nothing before them but to join the ranks of 
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those competing for farms, with or without sufficient capital, either of 
head or of pocket, to make farming a success, If there be ohe more 
ambitious or more intelligent, he probably seeks a colony, but, at any 
‘rate, he does not remain in therural districts. 

Secondly, competition is promoted by the desire of those who have 
made competency in trade to embark upon country life for the sake 
| of its amenities, One such man iecently paid his rent, with the - 
remark that none of it had come ont of his land. Asked why he did 
not then give up the farm, and let some one else take it who could 
make it pay, he replied that. he must live somewhere, that it would 
cost him as much to find a roomy residence in a town for his family, 
that he preferred country life, the interest of. farming operations, 
and the social advantages of being a member of the local council 
and of the board of guardians. Whether his farm could, under a 
more enlightened system, be made to pay or not, did not greatly 

The third element in competition is due to those who are appro- 
priately called_“ land suckers “men who merely take good land for 
'a short time to exhaust it, and to throw it back seriously impoveriahed 
on the hands of the landlord. - 


vV. 


The salvation of British agriculture will not be found in protective 
legislation, but in that scientific agricultural education which we are 
not in the least likely to get at present. Rural England abhors” 
education of all kinds, but land legislation involves no dipping into 
the publio purse; it affords better sport to legislators. You have nob 
before your eyes the fear of the Ohanoellor of the Exchequer, who keepe 
‘most people in order (except the Foreign Secretary). The party in 
power will at the next election point triumphantly to their loving care 
for the farmers, while their opponents will, with equal glee, paint out 
how mùch has been left undone; candidates on both sides will quarry ` 
their election speeches from the mountainous reports of the Parlia- : 
mentary debates. But no class and no party seriously wishes for 
, advanced education. The labourer loudly protests (with Mr. Olare 
Sewell Read) if his boy is kept at school a single day when ‘he might 
be earning wages. The farmer dreads the educated labourer, who ‘is 
already treading too closely on his heels, The squire and the parson 
hold in holy horror the growing independence of the more educated 
labourer, who, is beginning to hake himself felt on the school board, 
the parish council, and even on the district council. So when 
education is mentioned they all,.with one accord, begin to make : 
excuse, and say, “Come and let us fiddle with the Agricultural 
Holdings Act.” i 
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The facts adduced in this paper seem to show— . 

1, ERE pre Ening DAT Recount: Sor deme. es Aal, party af any oE 
the present agricultural depression. 

2. iat Tarma ke oiher employa would farther tats e 
more effectually by intelligent combination and improved methods of 
conducting their business than by invoking outaide interference 
between themselves and their landlords or labourers. 

3. That if agricultural education, in its widest sense, be brought 
within the reach of farmers and labourers alike, we miy expect to reap 
the same remunerative results that our Continental competitors are 
oy corina ie application of aeieea fordeila, 


{ EDMUND VERNEY. 


THE SECRET OF BALDNESS. 


ry 
+ 


O a man the moment that he first realises that his head ih begin- 
ning to get a trifle bald on the top is a moment of sadness ; 

to a woman it is a moment of positive dismay. Perhaps this is 
"because this discovery is also a discovery that the years are passing 
and one is not so young as one hes been; perhaps, also, it is because 
there is an inevitable, but quite incomprehensible, tendency to jeer at 
bald heads even from the days of Elijah and the wicked boys to the 
present year of, grace, and ridicule ‘is the very last thing a man can, 
-atand, particularly ridicule at his personal appearance ; or perhaps it 
-ia chiefly because the loes of hair is an irretrisvable loss to one’s looks, 
and ùo man or woman, however good-looking or however plain he or 
.ahe may be, lacks that spice of vanity which prevents them viewing - 

- with equanimity a degenerating tendency in the appearance. 

However this may be, approaching baldness is always hailed with 
gadness. But underlying the sadness is a deep-seated conviction that 
baldness is one of the inevitable illa that flesh is heir to, and in the 

„course of nature as much as age and death are. And so, although 
recourse may be had to pomades and “ restorers ” of every description 
_and the destroyer stavéd off for a time, yet there is always the uncom- 
_ -fortable belief, particularly in the case of a man, that the relief is but 
-temporary, and that, slowly but surely, the area of thinness will go on 
-extending in larger and larger circles, the thinness becoming intensi- 
fied from the centre outwards, until at length actual, permanent, and 
thopeless baldness is attained to. br 

But though baldness has been for so many centuriea looked upon 
as a seasonable bodily change and an-ordinary incident in the course 

‘of nature, we now learn that in, this case, ea in so many others, the 
course that we have £0 glibly ascribed to nature is, after all, not the 
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course she herself has laid down, and that our assumption of it was 
founded in pure ignorance. For the secret of baldness has been laid 
bare, and behold it is the almighty microbe that is at the bottom of it 
all ! : 

In these latter days of the nineteenth century we seem to be 
running all phenomena back to one chief cause: all the ills that 
plague the flesh, all the remedies that cure those ills, all the spoiling 

`of, our food, all its savouring, all putrification, all purification—all 
alike apparently owe their existence to the ubiquitous microbe, 

It is to a Frenchman—a M. Sebourand, an ex-pupil of M. Pasteur’s 
school, and well known for his researches on the nature and cause of 
ringworm—to whom we are indebted for this new light on the 
familiar fact of baldness. Common baldness, he asserts, is a perfectly 
definite malady of microbial origin, “one of the most purely microbial 
I have ever seen.” This discovery was not made in a moment, nor 
lighted upon by accident, but was the result of several years’ arduous 
and incessant study of various skin diseases. When M. Sebouranud 
began hia researches he did not, by any means, anticipate whither he 
would be led, but step by step as he progressed ane disease after 
another fell into line and showed a common origin—diseases which 
had not hitherto been suspected to have the least connection with one 
another. But each as it was studied proved to be the work of a 
destroying bacterium, and a comparison of the bacteria showed the 
surprising fact that‘they were all identical in kind, and the divergence 
in the effect resulted as the bacterial influence was weak, or strong, or 
modified by external conditions. And finally, at the end of the chain, 
when the evil influence is slight and insinuating rather than fiercely 
attacking, comes common baldness, no less a result of this microbe’s 
work than the other skin diseases whioh are daily under the treatment 
of physicians. This discovery, so unexpected and unthought of, caused 
naturally the greatest surprise to M, Sebourand and those to whom he 
mentioned it, and in fact it is still received with incredulity in certain 
quarters, but M. Sebourand is confident of his conclusions, and only 
appeals to time and further experiment to prove his statements. 

He describes this particular ‘microbe as a minute colourless body, 
pointed at both ends, and increasing in numbers by constant division 
into two, and since the divisions do not always immediately break off 
long chains frequently form, each link in the chain being a distinct 
microbe. It congregates, in colonies of enormous numbers, in the 
upper part of the hair follicle below the epidermis, and just where the 
sweat-gland joins the follicle. At this point there is somewhat of an 
enlargement, and in this little cavity it finds a convenient habitat. 
But further, each colony ‘is wrapped up into a kind of cocoon by fatty 
matter from the sebaceous gland ; the cocoons vary in size, and are 
easy to obtain by squeezing the skin at the month ofa gland. For 
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instance, the coil of fatty matter whioh is ejected when a “ blackhead ” 
is forced out of the skin by pressure is simply an enormous cocoon 
holding within it myriads of this bacterium; indeed, it is simply 
` appalling to think of the bacteriological flora for which our skins are ` 
~ the happy hunting-ground. Sometimes the cocoons have an opening 
—a kind of road—to their interior, at other times they are completely 
“ closed, but always do they contain a vast collection of this particular 
microbe. Acne ia, according to M. Sebouraud, a disease induced by 
these same cocoons becoming very large and degenerating. This 
- microbe of baldness has been: isolated and grown aa a culture on a ` 
suitable medium, when it appears as a colourless form changing later 
into one of brick-red hne. 

~ The question which now remains to be answered is why the 
presence of this microbe should bring about such disastrous results, 
and in what manner it oauses the falling off of the hair, seaing that 
it does not dwell at the root of the hair, but at some distance in the 
follicle above it, ` A hair ‘out off or destroyed above the root's at 
once replaced by growth from below, just as a plant pnshes up new 
‘stems to take the.place of any that may be lost, soit follows that it 
can only be by acting on the root that absolute and permanent bald-" 
nees can be produced. Ib is now shown that its method of attack is 
as follows: The development and growth of the microbe causes certain 
chahges in its environment—the breaking-up, for instance, of gub- 
stances around from which it obtains necessary food and energy—and 
“the cycle of results thus brought about gives the production of a. 
fubetance poisonous to the'root of a hair. This toxin passes down to” © 
` the root and acta as a slow poison, not killing all at once, but inducing ‘ 
certain characteristic symptoms; the hair becomes lighter in colour 
until ite pigment has .practically disappeared, its diameter gradually 
leasens, it becomes brittle and dried-up, and eventually dies and falls 
out. The root, though weakened by the poison, sends up another hair 
to replace the fallen one, but the new outgrowth begins life feebler 
and poorer than its predecessor, so it too, only with greater speed, 
becomes a victim. So it goes on; each successive outgrowth starta 
more weakly its fight against the insinuating poison and more quickly 
succumbs, until a paint is reached when the root can no longer make, 
a fresh effort, for it has also fallen completely undef the noxious 
influence and is killed. This course of events occurring, as it does, 
simultaneously in hundreds of adjacent hair follicles, naturally results 
in complete baldness. 

' The development of these. microbes also causes other noticeable 
changes nearer the surface, The sebaceous glands enlarge, even 
becoming, it may ba, ten times their natural size, and the flow of 
fatty matter increases proportionately. This phase of baldness—the 
phase when the skin is oily owing to the constant and excessivé fatty 
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exudation—is well known to all who have been unfortunate enough 
to go through the process of becoming bald. The hard and polished 
surface of the head of a thoroughly bald old man shows this increase 
in the size of the fatty glands in a wonderful manner, for beneath the 
shining transparent epidermis the glands lie like hundreds of small 
yellowish red grains, having become large enough to be visible to the 
naked eye. 

The manner of the spread of baldness becomes curious and interesting 
in the new light that is shed upon it. Just as a stone thrown into a 
pond gives rise to an ever-widening series of rippling circles as the 
influence of its impact extends through the water, a series which is 
ultimately, only checked when the limits of the pond are reached, so 
the infection of the microbe extends in ever-enlarging rings, beginning 
at the vertex and slowly increasing the area of infection until the 
whole of the head has become involved, and only a fringe of hair 
remains of the once luxurious growth. Why it should first attack the 
vertex is not quite clear, for baldness caused by an acute attack of 
disease may be localised in any spot, but the fact remains that in all 
cases of gradual chronic baldness it invariably begins at the vertex 
(usually slightly, also, over the temples), though the vertex is the 
chief centre of infection. In the early days of an attack microscopic 
examination shows that the small patch affected has the microbes 
epread pretty equally all over it; but gradually they accumulate 
chiefly at the outer margin of the patch, and thus always pushing 
outwards they extend the area indefinitely in circular fashion. In 
any attempt at the alleviation of baldness, then, it would appear that 
it might be advantageous to make at once a clearing round the infested 
spot, as is done round the scene of a prairie fire, and thus, by shaving 
off a wide margin of the hair where the microbes are shown to be 
located, hope to arrest the further enlargement of its area. Whether 
or no the attacking microbe ring would find it possible to pass over 
the clearing is matter of further experiment; probably, however, it 
would be greatly arrested. 

For some time after M. Sebouraud was fally confirmed in his own 
mind that he had discovered and isolated the cange of baldness, he 
yet found himself unable to actually prove the fact. It was true that 
he could demonstrate that this particular microbe was present in every 
case of baldness, but that was no proof—as every logician knows, the 
invariable concomitant by no means implies a causal relation; the 
microbe, as well as the baldness, might be the effect of some remoter 
cause. To constitute proof he must réverse his work, and, beginning 
.with the microbe, produce, at will; baldness by introducing it into a 
head of hair. Now this seems simple enough in theory, but in 
practice it is not so easy. A human subject will not readily lend 
himself to the experiment, and can hardly be blamed for excusing 
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himself, and with animals, the usual subjects of investigation, an 
unexpected difficulty presenta itself. The examination of the’ hairy 
skin of an animal, such as, for instance, a rabbit or a guinea-pig,’ 
shows that the bacteria indigenous. to it are altogether different in 
.Bpecies to those indigenous to the skin of a human being, and that 
those which thrive on the one will not, however carefally transplanted, . 
thrive on the other. Hence it was not possible to carry the microbe 
suspected as the cause of baldness from a man to an animal and 
produod the characteristic bald patches therefrom. ‘Quite lately, how- 
ever, since, the first publication of his researches, he has been able to 
practically prove his point, though the above difficulty necessarily 
remains insurmountable. He isolated the microbes, and onltivated 
‘them in a suitable nutritive liquid ; after they had well developed he 
filtered the liqnid throngh porcelain, and believing that, if his theories 
were true, the filtered liquid would contain the substance they produced 
poisonous to hair, he took a rabbit and inoculated it deeply under the 
akin with the fluid. As he hoped and anticipated, the rabbit speedily 
began to loge its fur, and in between five and six weeks it was com- 
pletely denuded—in fact, it had become entirely bald. The same 
experiment has alzo been performed on a sheep and a guinea-pig, in 
each case entirely successfully, the patches of baldness promptly 
appearing. ‘The experiment is further interesting as showing some- 
thing beyond the mere causal relation between this microbe and loss 
of hair,‘for it demonstrates clearly that the poisan is so acute and 
individual that, even when inoculated into the general system of an 
animal, it flies at once to the hairs, and acts solely upon them. 

But, though the secret of beldneas has been thus laid bare, and its 
cause actually brought ont, isolated, and examined in the searching 
light of day; yet M. Sebonrand does not hold out golden hopes of ita 
prevention and cure in the fature. And thus the discovery will bring 
scant comfort to those who are painfally conscious of the rapid spproach 
of their enemy. It is diffloult, indeed, to find much joy in the accu- 
rate gcientific knowledge of the cause of an evil afflicting us when 
that knowledge brings no alleviation to our distress. Even for the 
prevention of a threatened attack M. Sebourand can suggest nothing 
better than the old pharmacentical remedies already employed by the 
medical profeasion, and later on, when the trouble has’ become per- 

` manent, he is still, more of a Job’s comforter, for then he holds oub 
not the slightest hope of improvement. And for this reason. During 
the time of the gradual suppression of the hair the skin round the 
follicles becomes hardened; the adjacent follicles extend and meet, 
and the margins of their orifices fuse ‘into a sort of vestibule or funnel. 
This has the effect of adding to their height—or, rather, since ‘it is 
the surface which is raised, of making them seem more deeply sunk 
in the skin. The microbial cocoons, still resting in their old quarters 
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—the dilatation at the junction of the sebacsons gland and the follicle— 
necessarily appear to bé also more deeply embedded. By degrees the 
upper surface becomes so greatly encrusted and hardened that it is 
not possible for any external treatment’to force a way through and 
reach the microbe colonies. Hence, he believes, all idea of further 
medical treatment must be at an end. Even a scraping of the surface, 
which, in the stage of incipient baldness, always reveals abundant 
evidence of their presence, now brings .to light nothing. Indeed, 
when once the skin has begun to harden, increasing harshness ‘in the 
scraping is needed to obtain them, even though they may be present 
in myriads. 

Therefore, if the mischief-making microbes are so far beyond reach 
that submission to their evil influence is the only course to take, the 
man with the maturely bald head may well feel little interest in the 
new revelation ; but for those in the early stage of the malady, before 
it has become ingrained, hope must surely spring up in their hearts. 
The recognition of a cause is certainly a step on the way td the know- 
ledge of the prevention of that cause, and the discovery of the cause 
of one of the minor worries of life, as baldness undoubtedly is, must 
be a help to its cure. And if it has been possible for M. Sebourand 
to learn so unexpectedly the reason of baldness, may not a new 
investigation reveal an anti-toxin——an ideal hair restorer for the 
million? Anyway, we still may hope. . ' i 

' G. CLARKE NUTTALL. 


AHIKAR THE WISE. > >? 


AN ANCIENT HEBREW FOLK STORY. ' l 


“T AEW branches of research are so intrinsically fascinating as those 
which deal with the long-forgotten past-of our globe, or the 
toiling and moiling, the living and working of its earliest inhabitants. 
To raise even a corner of the heavy curtain which shuts out prehistorio 
times from our gare, to light it up even.for a brief moment with 
electrio-like flash, to breathe life and soul into the dried bones and 
mouldy dust of dead peoples and races, is an achievement which is 
acoompanied by a pleasure almost as keen as that of the creative act 
_ iteelf. This is especially true of those studies which deal with ‘the 
ups and downs pf mankind, with the story of man’s living and loving 
when the human race was young. Itisinteresting to unearth from the ~ 
chaotic ruins of old-world cities and the wrecks of once mighty empires 
evidences of those modés of thought and feeling, tokens of those 
tender touches of nature, which make the whole world kin. Hence 
the pleasure we feel in conning the pages of the Egyptian “ Romance 
of the Two Brothers,” composed 3400 years ago, in glancing through 
the recipes for cosmetics in vogue among Court ladies when Rameses 
the Great was king, or in reading the original Sanskrit form of one of 
our nursery tales. Individual psychological experience is a brief epitome 
of all the easential factors of universal history, as the latter is but a vast 
expansion, of the former. The products of human activity, Protean 
in form, are one in essence; cloud-like, they are ever the same and 
always different. It is the consciousness of these truths, the recog- 
nition of our own soul's reflection in the thinking, striving, and 
achieving of all men of all times.and places, that invebta their story 
One of the youngest of the many modern branches of historic 
research deals with what’ may be aptly termed the story of stories, 
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tracing the origin and wanderings of the earliest forms of popular 
fiction, and the varying shapes they assumed at different times 
end in different countries, until, supplanted by the modern novel, 
they were banished to the nursery. To discover the actual versions 
in which the artless tales which delighted our childhood were familiar 
to Slava and Germans in the Middle Ages, were narrated to the 
contemporaries of Plato and Aristotle, and were implicitly credited by 
the subjects of King Chandragupta, is like meeting a familiar and 
friendly face in a far-off foreign land. 

OF all the numerous specimens of primitive folklore unearthed by 
modern scholars, the story of the Wise Ahikar had probably the most 
chequered fate. It may aptly be termed the Wandering Jew among 
international folk tales. It is found with its quaint, old-world, Oriental 
physiognomy among the narratives of the Slave, Roumanians, and 
Georgians ; it worked its way into the “ Arabian Nights”; long before 
this the marvellous feats accomplished by Ahikar the Jew had been 
attributed to Alsop the Greek ; traces of the romance are found in 
ancient Sanskrit literature, and the Hebrews of the second century B.O. 
read it as a history, such as they considered the books of Esther and 
Tobit. Indeed, seeing that it is taken go seriously in the latter book, 
the wonder is that it escaped being incorporated in the Canon. Some 
scholars, acquainted with recent and imperfect versions, fancied that 
it was originally a Greek tale; others held that it was composed by a 
Christian monk in Syriac; others, again, conjectured that it was com- 
posed in the second century 3.0. bya Jew who wrote in Aramaio. My: 
` own view, based mainly, but not exclusively, on philological grounds, 
is that it was a Jewish tale, composed in Hebrew in the third century 
B.O., and shortly afterwards done into Aramaic. It exists in most 
ancient languages of the world, but the typical versions are in Syriac, 
Greek, Arabic, and Slavonic. None of the Oriental texte has as yet been 
published, except one of the Arabio manuscripta, which is relatively 
recent and obviously corrupt. In the following pages I present the 
first translation of the ancient Syriac version, which may shortly be 
followed by the publication of the text itself. It may prove useful to 
give in the first place a brief sketch of the story which, over and 
above the action of the chief characters, contains a splendid Vade 
Mecum of Jewish practical wisdom in the generation preceding that of 
Tobit—a sort of “hand oracle of world wisdom,” a compendium of 
rules of conduct such as was published in Spain by the Jesuit Balthazar 
Gracian nearly three hundred years ago. 

Sanherib, king of Assyria, had an uncommonly olever minister in 
the person of Ahikar* the Wise, who was intellectually a giant among 


* Such is the Virler's name in the most anolent 8 c version extant and in the 
book of Tobit, Arabio versions call him Hikar or ; the Slavonio translation 
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pigmies. Healthy, wealthy and. wise, there was nothing left for him 
to desire except a son and heir. But a son was denied him by 
Heaven. This calamity—to a Hebrew it was nothing leas—had been’ 
foretold him from his youth: . Since then he had left nothing undone 
to belie the prophecy. Thus, he had married sixty wives and had 
offered up fervent prayers to the deity, but the curse of child- - 
lesaness still clang to him. In answer to one of his origons, he 
` heard a voice telling him to adopt his nephew Nadan, and seeing 
no better way out of the diffcalty, he followed the’ advice. When 
the child became a youth, Ahikar taught him as well as he knew 
how, and a series of maxims in vogue in those days embodying his 
views of savoir faire give us a fair idea of the training of Oriental, 
courtiers. 

Having completed the education of his nephew, Ahikar handed 
over to him his vast posseasions and apperently some of his imperial 
offices. But the hopes he had reated on Nadan were blasted in the 
bud. This youth belonged to the class ‘of men whose character 
Schopenhauer has labelled “malignant.” Hoe neither felt nor feigned 
gratitude to his benefactor, whose substance he began to squander, 
and he took a positive delight in wantonly inflicting pain on others. 
Thus, he beat his uncle's slaves moat mercilessly, and, to crown all, 
he sought to ruin Ahikar himself. The wise minister, despairing of 
his nephew, complained of hja conduct to the king, who, sympathising 
with his trusty counsellor, empowered him to-dispomess Nadan of 
the estates and to adopt his younger brother. These measures drew 
upon the old man the concentrated hate of his vindictive nephew, 
who at once devised a plan for his benefactor’s ruin. 
l Nadan forged two letters from Ahikar to the kings of Egypt and 
Persia, inviting them to meet him in the Eagles’ Valley, where he 
would betray his master’s kingdom into their hands.. These letters 
he duly played into Sanherib’s hands. ‘Nadan next forged a third letter 
in his royal master’s name, and addressed it to Ahikar, ordering the latter 
to repair on a certain day to the Hagles’ Valley with the troops under 
his command and to make a feint of attacking the king. The reason 
alleged for this strange order was to show certain Egyptian ambas- 
sadors, who were come fo spy the Assyrian army, that it was composed 
of very formidable troope. On the day fixed, Ahikar appeared in the 
Valley of the Eagles, and drew up his army as if he meditated an 
attack on the king himself. The latter, having upbraided him with ' 
his treason, condemned him to be beheaded without delay, but af 
Ahikar’s earnest request allowed him to be executed within the 
l procinots of the minister's private house, and to have his body 
interred by his family. 

On the arrival of the executioners at Ahikar’s dwelling, his wife 
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Eshpagni, having previously received instructions from her husband, 
went out to meet the unwelcome guests, entertained them most hos- 
pitably, and plied them with liquor till they fell asleep. Then Ahikar, 
taking aside the chief executioner—a sort of minister of justice, and 
an old friend of his—protested that he was innocent of the crime laid 
to his charge, a statement which found all the more credence that the 
chief executioner himself had formerly been in a very similar position, 
from which he was saved by Ahikar, who disobeyed the express orders of 
the king, and afterwards received the monarch’s thanks for so doing. 
Ahikar reminded his friend of this act of heroic kindness, and demanded 
to be treated in like manner. To remove the only difficulty in the way, 
he suggesta that a certain prisoner, who is really worthy of death, 
shall be beheaded in his stead. To this tho chief executioner agrees ; 
thereupon the other prisoner, dressed in Ahikar’s robes, is duly put to 
death by the intoxicated headsmen, who fail to notice the substitution, 
and the body is forthwith buried. Ahikar, meanwhile, is immured in 
a hole dug within his own house, where he supporta life on bread and 
water. 

, The news of the wise minister’s death, quickly bruited abroad, 
emboldens foreign nations to carry out their secret -plans against 
Assyria, from the execution of which a wholesome fear of Ahikar 
had hitherto held them back. Thus King Pharaoh of Egypt sends 
an embassy to Sanherib with a letter which is a virtual declara- 
tion of war. In this missive the Egyptian monarch calls upon his 
royal cousin to choose a wise man capable of solving any riddles, 
' conundrums, and other problema which may be put to him, and 

among other things able to build him a palace in mid-air; in case 

of success, Pharaoh undertakes to pay the equivalent of three years’ 

revenue of Egypt to Sanherib, and should any of the problems be left 

unsolved, demands that Sanherib deliver over to him the income of 
, Assyria for three years. 

The monarch at once summons his wise men and reads them the 
letter. But none of them offers to go to Egypt, while all agree that 
the only person capable of successfully undertaking the task would have 
been Ahikar, They add, however, that his nephew, whom he had 
carefally trained to succeed him, is now the fittest person to. take 
Ahikar’s place, Bat Nadan backs out, and declares that the gods 
themselves could not accomplish the task imposed. Thereupon the © 
king repents him of having slain his trusty servant, for whose return 
to life, were it possible, he would begrudge no honours or money. 
Having heard this, the chief executioner falls upon his knee, con- 
fesses his disobedience to the king, and craves pardon. The monarch, 
delighted beyond measure, requests his servant to repeat the glad 
tidings once more, and promises him a princely recompense. But the 
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crafty official asks only for a free pardon, and reosives it then and 
there. Ahikar, in a piteous’ plight, is brought before the king,.who, 
touched at the sight of the wreck of his venerable old ‘counsellor, 
orders him to go home and recruit for forty days. 

` The minister, on his recovery, is informed of the contents of 
Pharaoh’s letter, and delights his royal master by undertaking 
to set out for Egypt and bring back the three years\ revenues 
of that empire. In due time he starts for Egypt with a large 


military escort, conceals his name from Pharaoh, and addresses 


himself to the task of answering riddles. His replies are so 


clever that the Egyptian monarch, conscious that he is. dealing with’ 


some uncommonly wise man, calls upon him to reveal his true name, 
which he does. Then he is asked to build a palace in mid-air, 
and to perform other equally impossible feats,.and the ingenious 


manner in which he~eludes rather than accomplishes each task com-' 
_ mands and obtains the approval of the king, who entertains him at a' 


banquet, gives him the three years’ revenues of Egypt, and sends him 
home in triumph. 
On his return Ahikar was received with open arnis by his gratified 


sovereign, who offered him anything he might wish to aak for,’ 


The grateful dignitary, however, requested the king to give the 
presents destined for him to his saviour, the chief executioner, and 
added that all he wished was to have his ungrateful nephew handed 
over to him. This request being granted, Nadan’s trials began. He 
was fettered, flogged, chained up in a very -unpleasant part of the 


house, and fed on bread and water.. There he received abundant . 


spiritual nourishment of a very irritating nature, Ahikar positively , 
torturing him with proverbs end similes of the most galling character. : 


But Nadan, who vainly ‘besought his uncle to pardon him, did not live 
very long. His body swelled, he died suddenly, and poetio justice 
was thus promptly done. 

The circumstance that the story is not merely alluded to in the 
Book of Tobit, but is mentioned there as something well known, 


is one of the reasons which lead me to regard it as one of the: 


numerous Hebrew writings which, having no direct bearing upon 


religion, were passed over when the Canon was formed, and nearly ' 


all of which were thus lost for ever. The style too, is that of the Old 
Testament, and the sayings have often much in common and are 
sometimes identical with those of the book of Proverbs, Koheleth, 
Sirach, or`of the Jewish Talmud. Even in the translations into 
other Semitic languages some of the grammatical forms are explicable 
only on the supposition that the original text was written in Hebrew. 


` ‘The passages of the Book of Tobit in which it is question of’ the. 


Wise Ahikar are the following: 
Ohap. i. v. 21, 22 [where Tobit speaks in the first person], 21. 
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And he [+.., King Asarhaddon, Sennacherib’s son] set Ahikar the 
son of Anael, my brother's son, over all the treasury of his kingdom. 
And he had supreme jurisdiction over the entire administration. 
22. Then Ahikar interceded for me, and I came to Ninive, for Ahikar 
was the head cupbearer, and was over the signet ring, and was chief 
governor and treasurer under Sennacherib, the king of the Assyrians. 
And Saherdon appointed him to be the second. Now he was my 
nephew and of my kin.” * - 

The second passage occurs in chap. ii. v. 10 [afcer Tobit had lost 
his eyesight]. 10,t “ .. . and all my brethren were grieved for me 
and Ahikar nourished me for two years, until hef set out for 
Elymais” (better: “until he went to a hiding place ”]. 

The third mention of Ahikar is found in chap. xi. v. 17. [On the 
return of young Tobias and his wifə Sarah to Ninive the Jews 
rejoiced] 17. “And his nephew § Ahikar, and Nasbas, came to 
Tobit rejoicing.” 

This is the only allusion to Ahikar which Jerome left standing in 
the Vulgate. 

The last and most important passage of all forms part of the dying 
Tobit’s discourse to his son Tobias, and occurs in chap. xiv. v, 10, 11. 
V. 10. “ Behold, child, all that Nadab did to Ahikar, who had brought 
him up. Was he not buried alive in the earth? But God made 
good his dishonour in His sight, and Ahikar returned to the light, but 
Nadab entered into darkness everlasting. Ahikar, whom he sought 
to slay, escaped by giving alma from the death-snare which Nadab 

' had laid for him. But Nadab fell into the snare of death and 
destroyed himself. V. 11. And now,. children, behold what alms 
accomplish and what injustice doeth—it killeth.” } 

In the Greek version of the story, which is to be found in the 
second part of Maximus Planudes’ “ Life of Alsop,” the rôle played 
by Ahikar is ascribed to the wise Greek who,. during his stay in 
Babylon and Egypt, seems to have lost his own personality and 
assumed that of an Fastern magician. This circumstance, even if 
taken by itself, is an argument against the Greek origin of the tale. 

* ‘Codex Sinaiticus ” r 

+ This is not the of the verse. 

$ xpd roD adriy fa els rh» 'Eħuuaiða. The word "E\vuaida Js probably the out- 
come of a misunderstanding. eh ae Hebrew word meant “hiding place,” and 
was a form of the root ‘alam. If had gone to Elymais this was no reason why 
his hospitality should be withdrawn from Tobit. But if he had to conceal himself in 
terete har a eTii cane Ti oer Se 
following : “Now Ahiakharos npditishe me until I wont to Blymais.” 

§ So the authorised Greek text and the ancient Latin and Syılao versions. “ Codex 
Sinaltious” has: “and his nephews Ahikar and Nabad.” Nasbes (for which the 
Itala offers “Nabal,” the Syriac “ Laban,” and Jerome “ Nabath ”) is not, of course, 
Nadan, but the youn and better of Ahikar’s nephews, whom he adopted after he ` 
had dispossessed N It is probably a corruption of Nabuxaradan, The Byriac . 


version rightly renders the word e£ddergos by “the son of his sister,” 
| “ Oodex Sinaiticus.” 
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Moreover, the statement which we find there, as well as in Josephus,* 
thet it was a custom among the kings to Propose conundrums and 
riddles, and to pay large sums of money or even whole provinces in 
case the answers were correctly guessed, cannot be taken seriously. 
In all probability this was no more than a justification invented après 
coup to explain the act of the Egyptian monarch and the laurels won 
by Ahikar,,and similar adventures of the dramatis persona of older 
stories. It is clear from the contents that, in this case, at all eventa, 
the demand alleged to have been made by the Pharaoh was but a dis- 
guised attempt to assert his suzerainty over his Assyrian rival, whose 
force lay in the wise counsels of the minister who was believed to have 
been executed.t 
Alsop resided at the court of Lykeros, king of Babylon, to whose 
' revenue he added large sums which he won by solving .the riddles 
by foreign monarchs. He-then adopted his kinsman Enno, 
whose conduct is in most respects identical with that of Ahikar’s nephew 
Nadan. Alsop is condemned to die, but is saved by the executioner 
Hermippos, who, however, has no such strong motive for this act ` 
of dangerous disobedience as Ahikar’s friend possessed. .. Then comes 
the letter of the Egyptian monarch containing the proposal that an’ 
‘architect should be sent to his country to build him a, palace in” 
‘mid-air, and to solve a number of riddles, the recompense of success 
to be three years’ tribute. Lykeroa, finding none of his courtiers 
equal to the task, deplores the death of Alsop, whereupon Hermippos . 
confesses that the Greek is still living, and so the story runs on, 
‘follawing in the main the lines of the Syriac version. i 
The tale, as it appears in Greek garb, is obviously Oriental, and 
it is dificult to compare the Syriac and the Greek versions with- 
out feeling that it originally was composed by a Semitic ‘author 
writing for his own countrymen. If, as I believe, it was first written 
in Hebrew, it is highly probable that it was. speedily translated into 
Syriac and Greek, and was adopted by the editor of the Æsop 
romance. The Book of Tobit speaks of Ahikar and his nephew as ” 
if their adventures were widely known to the Jews of their day. A 
very ancient Arabic poet [in the Hamasa] mentions Haikar, who was 
put in fetters at the head of his troopa. The Talmud, too, contains 
reminiscences of it. Thus, it is’related in the latter work that Rabbi 
‘Josus ben Ohanania, who lived in the reign of Hadrian and had an 
intellectual contest with representatives of Greek culture, was asked 
by them to build a house in mid-air. He at once pronounced the, 
sacred name, ascended in the air, and then’ called ont, asia the ory? 


iene , YHL 2,5. Solomon and Hiram are the mentioned by J 
nee te the name of Hiram's riddle-solver. J us, conira onem i 17, 
oy Masa Cf. “ Zeitschr. deutschen Morg. >” Bd. xlvii p 182 fol. Quelen- 
i peekin 
dream of g 


antersuchungen xur Haikargeschichte. Of course, nobody woul: 
in the story of Haikar even a kernel of truth. 
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of Ahikar, “ Bring me bricks and mortar.”* Stories of the making 
of sand-ropea, the sewing of the broken mill-stone, and the promissory 
note are also found there in a somewhat modified form.f 

The oldest extant form of the Ahikar romance is found in the 
unpublished Syriac manuscripts to which Professor Bickell, of Vienna, 
drew attention some eight years ago, and the true significance of 
which he was the first to discern, The following translation is 
based upon these, and a comparison between them and the Arabic and 
Neo-Syriao versiona:t The oldest text of all is found in the British 
Museumin. [Addititius 7200 fol. 114.] Unfortunately the manuscript 
is but a fragment. The next best is that of the University of Cam- 
bridge.§ Other Codices, Arabic and Neo-Syriac, have also been con- 
sulted, but the numerous philological notes containing the Various 
readings could not find a place here. 


THE STORY OF THE WISE AHIKAR. j 


OHAPTER I. 


AHIKAR ADOPTS HIS NEPHEW. 


Im the days of Sanherib, king of Assyria, I, Ahikar, was the king's scribe. 
And while I was yet young it was announced unto me: “A son thou 
shalt not receive.” And I posseased great riches. I took unto myself sixty 
wives, and built me sixty castles, but from none of those (my wives) did I 
-receive ason, Then I raised a great‘ altar of incense, and, making a vow, 
‘paid : “O Lord God ! bestow a son upon me, that when I come to die he may 
scatter dust upon my eyes.” Thereupon I heard this voice: “O' Ahikar ! 
-be not worried overmuch. A son thou shalt not receive. But gee, adopt 
Nadan, thy sister's son; him thou canst instruct in during the 
course of His training,” And having heard this, I adopted my nephew 
Nadan, and he became a son unto me. 

And as he was yet young I’ gave him over to eight nurses. And I fed 
my son with honey and let him lie upon lembe’ wool, and clothed him in. 
fine linen and purple. Andy pens atad: greater ead grew: Api like, 6; 
cedar, 

Asai heal Sip wen grew tts ed hie ad tee and Saeed! 
And. the king, on his return from whence he had gone, bade me to his: 
presence, and spake to me: “O Ahikar, my wise scribe and adviser, when 
thou art grown old and diest, who, after thee, will serve like unto thee?” 
Sarre cu aang: and said unto him: “ Mayest thou live for ever, my 


Fe cel ner ia that hoso starton wero takan Irom tho Hamp romanos, 
modified and Inserted in the Talmud. 
5 ho only Sao ocd not courted fa that of the Univerity of Beri 
ox Oantebrigiensis 
i | This tv tho anoi ancient form of the nama, In the Arabio and the Neo-Syriao texts 
t 
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Lord King. I have a son who is wise even as I am wise, and in science he 
is skilled and learned like unto me.” And the king paid to me: “ Bring 
him here that I may see him; if indeed he can stand before me, then will, I 
let thee withdraw in peace, and thou shalt spend thy old age in honour 
until thou hast accomplished the fulness of thy days.” On this I fetched 
‘my son Nadan and brought him into the king’s presence. And as soon as 
the king, my master, had oast eyes upon him, he cried: “ Blessed be this 
day in the sight of God! According to Ahikar’s services to my father 
Sahardom * and to me, even so hath he received his recompense, and he will 
depart from life having first set his son in my gate.” 

Thereupon I, Ahikar, fell at the king’s feet and spake: “ Mayest thou 
live for ever, my Lord King; for that I served thy father and thee until 
now, have thou, my Lord, patience with the youth of this my son, that so 
thy favour towards me may be found double.” Having heard which the 
king ‘stretched forth his hand to me, and I, Ahikar, cast myself down 

And I ceased not from teaching my son until I had satiated him with” 
learning, as with'bread and water. Thus I spake to him. 


N 


OHAPTER II. 
AHIKAR’S SAYINGS. 


Hura, my son Nadan, to my doctrine, and come to my teaching and 
be mindful of;my words as of the words of gods. ’ 

My son Nadan, when thou hast heard s word, let it die in thy heart; 
reveal it to no man, lest it become a glowing coal in thy mouth and burn 
thes, and a stain cleave to thy soul and thou be hated of men, and thou 
mnurmur-againss God. í 
. My son, utter not all that thou hearest, neither make known everything 
that thou seest. ` l 

My son, a sealéd packet open not and an open packet seal not. 

My son, make thy tongue sweet and the opening of thy mouth agreeable, 
for the tail of the dog wins him bread, but his mouth gets him stripes. : 

My son, s man’s eye is a well, and it will never be satiated with riches 
until it is filled with dust.t ' 

My son, lift ‘not up thine eyes to look upon an elegant and painted 
waman; lust not after her in thy heart, for though thou shouldst give her 
all that thou hast in hand, yet couldst thou gain no advantage from her, 
and wouldst be guilty of a transgression against God over and above, 

My son, abide not in the house of those that quarrel, for s word engenders 
wrangling, wrangling begets strife, strife causes suffering, and suffering 
provokes murder. ` i a 

* Of this historical error no trase is found in the oldest manusoript. 

+ Heretofore was regarded as one of the wise sayings of ohammed, As & 

Best at least elght hundred years before he was 


the 
the sayings of Jesus were taken from the common 
everyday conversation was ‘plentifally em- 
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My son, be not hasty like the almond-tree, which bloszometh soonest, but 
whose fruit is eaten latest; but be staid and wise-hearted like the mulberry- 
tree, which blossometh latest and whose fruit is eaten soonest. 

My son [sink thy head and look from beneath thine eyes, make thy 
voice soft and be good-mannered, and be not so foolish ag to raise thy voice 
in arrogance; for]* if a house could be built by means of a loud voice, the 
ass would build two houses every day. And if the plough could be worked 
by dint of sheer force, the ploughshare would not be worn away under the 
shoulder cavities of the camel. 

My eon, it is better to roll stones with a wise man than to quaff wine 
with a fool. i 

My son, with a wise man act not foolishly, and with a fool play not the 

My son, pour out thy wine on the graves of the upright, and drink it 
not with evildoers.t , 

My son, frequent the company cf a wise man, in order that thou mayest 
be wise even ashe is; frequent not the company of a foolish man, lest thou 

' be taken for his like. 

My son, as long as thou hast shoes on thy feet, tread down the thorns 
and make a road for thy sons and thy grandsons. — 

My son, if a rich man eat a serpent, people say that he partook of it as 
a medicine, but if he be poor who eateth it, they say that he devoured it 
from hunger. 

My son, eat thy portion and stretch not forth thy hand for that of thy 
neighbour. . 

My son, with a shameless man do not eat even bread, 

My son, when thou seest that thine enemy is fallen, mock him not, 
lest he arise again and pay thee back. 

My son, envy not the happiness of thine enemy and make not merry at 
his misfortune. 

My son, draw not near a tattling and impudent woman, or one who raises 
her voice aloud.’ My son, do not run after the beauty of a woman, neither 
lust after her in thy heart. For the beauty of a woman is her fine feeling, 
and her ornament is the word of her mouth. 

My son, when thy enemy meets thee with evil intent, do thou meet him 
with good. 

My son, when thou seest a man who is older than thou, stand up in his 

„ presence. } 

My gon, commit not adultery with thy neighbour's wife, lest others should 
do likewise with thine. 

My son, the evil doer falleth and riseth no more, but the upright is not 
shattered, because God is with him, 

* Wanting in the oldest Syriac manusoript. 

+ Cf. Tobit, iv. 17. As tho Book of Tobit presupposes the Romance of Ahikar, the 
tiying mus! havo been täken fromthe lättar k or from a source common to both. . 

ł Here, unfortunately, PAE ree Syriac text of the manuscript of the British 
Museum (Addititins 7200, fol. 114) which undoubtedly contained the most ancient 
form of the Syriac version of the story. In the following pages I translate from the 


Cambridge manuscript, exoept where some other codex offers a better reading, in 
which oase the source I draw from will be found mentioned in the notes, 
a 
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My son, withhold not stripes from thy son ; for stripes are to the boy 
what dung is to the garden and the bridle and stirrup to the ass. 
` My son, tame ‘thy eon while he is still young, lest he get the upper hand 
of thee and rebel against thee, and all his misdeeds put thee to shame. 

My son, get thee an ox that is brawny and an ass that is stronghoofed ; 
but buy not a runaway slave nor a thievish maidservant, lest they carry off 
all that which thou hast amassed. 

My son, the words of liars are as fat sparrows, and he that lacketh 
understanding eateth them. 

My son,‘bring not down upon thee tho curses of thy father and thy 
mother, lest perchance thou shouldat have to bewail the misfortunes of thy 
children. A 

My son, venture not without weapons'on the road, for thou knowest net 
when thine enemy will encounter thee. 

My son, as the tree is stately with its boughs and its fruit and a hill that 
is forest clad, even so is a man stately with his wife and his children ;* but 
the man who has no brethren, nor wife, nor children is scorned and made 
light of in the sight of his enemies, and is like unto a tree by the roadside 
from which every passer-by plucks, and whose leafage every beast of the 
field tears away. : i ; . 

: My son, say not, “ My master is foolish and I am wise”; but take him 

with all his failings ; so shalt thou win affection. 

My son, deem not that thou art wise if others account thee unwise. Lie 
not in thy speech to thy master lest thou be spurned, and ‘he say to thee, 
“ Begone from before my eyes!” : 

My son, let thy words be true, that thy master may say to thee: “ Draw 
near to me,” and that thou mayest live. : 

My son, in the day of thy misfortune upbraid not God, lest when He 

_ hear thee He wax wroth with thee. ‘ 

My son, treat not one of thy slaves better than the other, for thoh 
lwottest not which of them thou shalt stand in need of in the end., 

My son, a dog that forsakes his master and follows thee,.him smite with 

My son, a flock whose paths are many will fall a prey to the wolves. 
| My son, judge with righteous judgment in thy youth that thou mayest 
be had in hanonr in thine old age. , 

My son, whosoever judges unrighteously kindles the wrath of God. 

My son, suffer not thy neighbour to step upon thy foot, lest perchance; 
he tread upon thy neck. . 

My son, smite the (wise) man with a word of wisdom which will be in his 
ear like a fever in summer, for if thou beat a fool with many blaws he 
giveth no heed thereto. : 
, My son, if thou despatch a wise man on thy business, thou needest not: 
give him charge concerning the matter; but if thou art minded to send a 
fool, go'rather thyself, and send him not. so D 

* The Talmnd says, “He who is not married is no man.” The Roman censors 


to reflect upon the monks, whose’ theories were diametrically opposed to view 
of man’s duty. A-campromise was therefore arranged and the passage changed inte 
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‘My son, try thy son with bread and water, and then put thy possessions 
and treasures into his hand. 

My son, be thou the first to depart from the feast, and tarry not for 
the sweet smelling ointments lest they become wounds on thy head.* 

My son, the open-handed man is calied wise and honoured, and the clogs- 
fisted ia called foolish and contemptible. 

My son, I have carried salt and rolled lead, but I have found nothing so 
heavy as a debt which a man must pay even though he have not borrowed 
(the money). 

‘My son, I have carried iron and rolled stones, but they were not 
so burdensome to me as œ man who lives in the house of his wife's 
parents. 

My son, teach thy son to hunger and to thirst, that so he may order his 
house according to his insight. 

(My son, teach not the word of wisdom and knowledge to fools, for to 
them the word of wisdom is as if a man were to rub his body with potter's 
clay in order to become fat.) 

My eon, better is a man blind of his eyes than one blind ae understanding ; 
for he that i is blind of his sight soon learns the way and walks therein, but 
the blind in heart forsakes the straight road and goes a-wandering. 

My son, better is a friend that is near than a brother far off,t and better 
is a good name than great beauty; for a good name abideth for ever, but 
beauty fadeth and vanisheth. 

My son, better is death than life for the man bereft of quiet, and better 
is the voice of wailing in the ears of the fool than singing or joy. 

My son, better is a bone in thy hand than fat in the pot of other people, 
and better is a sheep that is near than a cow far off, and better is a sparrow 
in thy hand than a thousand on the wing, and better is poverty that 
gathereth in than riches that scatter abroad, and better are the woollen 
garments that thou art wearing than the fine linen and silk attire which 
others have on. 

My son, keep back the word in thine heart, so will it be well with thee; 
for if thou hast uttered thy word thou hast lost thy friend. § 

My son, see that no word issue forth from thy lips before thou hast taken 
counsel in thy heart ; for it is better fora man that he should stumble in his 
heart than that he should stumble with his tongue. 

My son, when thou hearest an evil word bury it seven ells in the 
earth. 

My son, remain fer from thy father’s friend, lest thy own friend stand 
aloof from thee. 

My son, go not into the garden of the great, neither draw near to the 
daughters of the lofty ones. 


* “Test the guests querrel and thou be struck in the course of the strife,” 

+ The Talmud quotes this ase saying of Jesus Sirach. (Cf. Talmud, Baba bathra, 
td. 98). 

t This saying ooours in Prov. xxvii. 10, where, however, metrical considerations 
crarrant us in striking it out. It was taken from the Hebrew of Ahikar or his source 
and inserted. 

§ J+. If thou reveal his secret. This saying is not found in the Syriac manuscripts, 
I have taken it from the Arabio oodioes. 
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‘ My gon, help thy friend before the powerful, that thou mayest save him 
from the lion. 

-~ Myson, be not glad in heart when thy enemy dies (but remember that 
in a day thou shalt be his neighbour in the grave).* 

- My son, when the water can endure without earth, sala P EEEE 
fly without wings, and the raven, waxes white likeimow, and gull tasted sweet 
ab honey, then will the fool grow wise. 

- My son, if thou wilt be a priest of God be mindful of Him and walk in: 
cleanness before Him and wander not away from Him. 
“ My gon, to whomsoever God hath shown favour him nave thon also in , 

enous: 


Š My son, quarrel not with a man in his day (of prosperity) and stem not 
the river water in the time of its overflowing. 

My eon, if thou wouldst be wise, withhold thy mouth from lying and thy: 
hand from stealing ; then shalt thou be wise. 

My son, busy not thyself in bringing about the marriagé of a woman, for 
eee ee is ee it fall out well she will not - 
remember thee. 

` My son, whosoever is comely in his” pete is likewise comely in his 
speech, but he who is careleas ın his garments is also careless in his speech. 

My son, if thou discover a find before an idol allow the idol its share. 

‘My son; take as comrade him who having ‘been filled began to hunger, 
and not him who having been hungry became satiated. 

- My son, cast not thine eyes upon a beautiful woman, nor’ gare upona beauty - 
that belongs not to thee; for many have come to naught because of the 
beauty of a woman, and love of her is as a consuming fire. 

My son, let the wise man strike thee many blows with a stick, but suffer 
-not that the fool anoint thee with sweet-smelling unguenta. t 

My gzon, let not thy foot hasten to thy friend, lest he grow weary of theo 
and hate thee. , 

My son, when thou makest a friend (first) test him, and -ther age: 
(his friendship). But praise not œ man'whom thon hast not tried. 

My son, part not from thy first friend, lest thy later friend ° Poros 
stant to thee. 

. My son, put not a gold ring on thy hand if thou possess nothing, let ` 
fools scoff at thee, 

‘My son, there are four things together with which no king can stand = 
the lack of a counsellor, a bad government, evil intention, and the oppression ' 
of his subjects. 

My son, there are four who cannot remain hidden: the wise man, the 
fool, the rich man, and the poor man. 


That is the doctrine which Ahikar taught to his sister's son, 


+ Tho latter half of this saying beginning “but remember” is not found in Byriac, 
I have tt trom the Avaiio : i 

‘+ This is virtually identical with Psalms oxli, 5. 

t Verbally taken from Proverbs xxv. 17, 


‘ 
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OHAPTER ITI. 
NADAN’S INGRATITUDE. 


Axp I, Ahikar, imagined that Nadan was taking to heart all that I taught 
him, and that he would stand in my stead in the king’s gate. I knew not 
that my son Nadan was giving no heed to my words, but had cast them to 
the wind. 

And he turned to say of me: “My father Ahikar is growing old and 
standeth at the portals of the grave, and his wits are deranged and his 
intellect is become weak.” And my son Nadan began to beat my servants, 
and to alaughter (my cattle), and to dissipate my substance. And he spared 
not my man servants, nor my maids, who were industrious, beloved, and 
excellent; and he killed my horses and out the foot sinews of my good 
mules in sunder. 

And when I was aware that my son Nadan was behaving bedly, I said to 
him : “ Nadan, my son, thou shalt not touch my substance, My son, it is 
said in the Proverbe, ‘What the hand hath not earned, the eye spares not.’” 

' And I made known all these things to my master, Sanherib. And there- 
upon my master spake to me: “So long as Ahikar liveth, no man shall 
receive power over his possessions.” When after that my son Nadan saw 
that his brother Nabusaradan abode in my house he waxed very wroth, and 
spake : “ My father Ahikar is become an old man; his wisdom has waned, 
and his ‘wise’ sayings are become contemptible. Peradventure he will 
‘make over his treasures to my brother Nabusaradan, and will turn me out 
of his house.” : 

Having heard these words, I, Ahikar, spake: “Alas for thee, my 
wisdom ! for my son Nadan hath found thee insipid, and my wise sayings 
he hath despised.” E 

And when Nadan my son heard this he was angry, and went to the gate 
of the king, and devised evil in his heart, and sat him down to write two 
letters [in my name] to two kings who were enemies of my master Sanherib, 
One (was) to Akhee, son of Khamselim, the king of Persia and Elam. 
` [And he wrote thus therein :] “ From Ahikar, the scribe and seal-bearer of 
Sanherib, king of Assyria and Ninive, greeting. When this letter reaches 
thee, rise up and go forth to meet me in Assyria, and I will let thee into 
Assyria, and thou shalt bave dominion over it without doing battle.” 
And he wrote another letter: “To Pharaoh, king of Egypt: From 
Ahikar, the scribe and seal-bearer of the king of Assyria and Ninive, 

ing. When this letter comes to thee, rise up and go forth to meet me 
in the Plain of Neshrin, which is situated in the south, on the 25th of 
the month Ab, and I will bring thee to Ninive, and thou shalt prevail 
therein without battle.” And he shaped his letters like unto my writing, 
and he sealed them in the king’s palace, and went his way. And he wrote 
then another letter, to me, as if from my lord King Sanherib. And 
he wrote it thus: “ From Sanherib the king to my scribe and seal-bearer 
Ahikar, greeting. When this letter comes to thee, gather together the whole 


z 
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army by the mountain called Sis, and go forth from thence on the 25th 
day of the month Ab and mest me in the Plain of Neshrin, which lies 
southwards, And when thou seest that I am drawing near to thee, array 
‘the army against me as if thou wouldst give me battle, for the Ambassadors 
of Pharaoh, king of Egypt, are come to me to spy what manner of army I 
possess,” And Nadan my son sent me this letter by two of the king's 
soldiers. 

‘Then Nadan my son lifted up those other tivo letters written by himself, 
as if ho had found them, and he read them before the king. When my lord 
the king heard them, he wailed and cried: “ O God! wherein have T sinned 
against Ahiker that he should do this thing against me?” Then my, son 
Nadan said : “ My lord, be not wroth nor chafedin mind. Rise up and let us 
set out for the Plain of Neshrin on the day appointed in the letter. And if 
it be true, then let all that be done which thou ordainest.” And Nadan my 
son Jed my Jord the king, and they came to me in the Plain of Neshrin, 
and found me, and with me a vast army which I had gathered together there. 
When I beheld the king I set the army against him in battle array, as was 
commanded in the letter. And when the king saw this he was sore afraid. 
Nadan my son, speaking, said to him: “Fear not, my lord king. Turn 
back ; go in peace to thy apartment, and I will bring Ahiker tp thes.” 
Thereupon my lord the king burned and departed th his house. 

: Then my son Nadan came up to me and said to me: “ AJI that thou hast 
done this habe dotia spells tha ing hath prosedi excoutingly end tate 
charged thee: ‘Dismiss the: troops. that they may return each one to his 
own country and his birthplace, and come thou to me alone.” On 
this I went before the king, and when he beheld me he said to me:- 
“ Art thou come, Ahikar, my scribe and co-ruler of Assyria and Ninive, 
thou whom I raised to honours, and who hast turned against me and 
made common cause with my enemies?” Thereupon he glanced at me 
[and his look was that of a lion.) And he gave me the lettera which 
were written in my name and were sealed with my signetring. And 
when I had read them my tongue became confused, and my members grew 
languid, and I eought in vain for even one of my wise sayings. Thereupon 
Nadan my son spake to me: “Get thee gone from the king's sight, 
thou silly old man, and deliver up thy bands to chains and thy fost to 
iron gyves.” On, this King Banherib turned his face away from me, and, 
speaking to Naboo Bemakh Meskin Kenath, said to him: “ Bestir thysalf; go 
forth and glay Ahikar, and sundet his head a hundred ells from his carcase,” * 
‘Then I fell upon my face to the earth, casting myself down before the 
king, and sid: “ My Lord King, mayest thou live forever! Seeing that 
thou, my lord, art minded to slay me, thy will be dane. Yet I know that 
I have not sinned against thee. But ordain, my Lord King, that they kill 
me within the gate of my house, and that they yield up my body to be buried.” 
And the king said to Naboo Semakh Meskin Kenath : “Go, slay Ahikar 
within the gate of his house and deliver up his body to be buried.” 

On this I, Ahikar, sent word to Eahpagni. my wife, that from among 


> Tho Shier etecntloner. In The Hast es. TOS important personage—a sort of 
minister of justices. 
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the daughters of my tribe she should choose a thousand maidens, who 
should put on mourning apparel and make mourning and lamentation 
for me, and come out to meet me, and prepare a mourning feast for me 
before I die. And make ready a dinner and a banquet of wine for Naboo 
Semakh Meskin Kenath and the executioner’s* helpers. Meet them, weloome 
them, and bring them to my house. I, too, shall come into my house as & 
strange guest.” 

And my wife Eshpagni, being exovedingly wise, understood all that I 
had communicated to her, and she did that which I charged her to do, 
going forth to meet them and bringing them into my house, And they had 
dinner, and ghe waited on them herself, until, by reason of drunkenness, 
they fell asleep in their places. Then I, Ahikar, came in and spake 
to Naboo Semakh: “Look up to God and remember the love we had 
to each other, O brother! and suffer not my death. Oal to mind 
that in the days of yore, Sarhadom, Sanherib’s father, delivered thee, 
too, over to me that I should slay thea Yet I slew thee not, 
because I knew that thou wert guiltless, and’ I allowed thee to live 
until the king longed for thee again. And when I brought thee before 
him he bestowed precious gifts upon me, and I received many presents 
from him. Even so do thon let me live now, and requite me that kind- 
ness, And lest the news be bruited abroad that I have not been put to 
to death, and lest the king should punish thee, behold I have in my 
prison-house a slave, named Manszifar, who is worthy of death. Put 
my garments on the slave and oduse the executioners to fall on him 
and put him to death; byt as for me, I shall not die, because I have not 
transgressed.” 

When I had spoken thus, Naboo Bemakh Meekin Kenath was sore grieved 
for me. He took my garments and put them on that slave who lsy in 
prison, and to him he sent the executioner’s men. They rose up in their 
drunkenness and elew him, and sundered his head from his corpse, separating 
them a distance of a hundred ells ; and they gave up his body for burial. Then: 
the tidings spread in Assyria and Ninive : ‘‘Ahikar, the scribe, has been put to 
death.” And Naboo Semeakh Meskin Kenath and my wife Eahpagni pre- 
pared for me a hiding-place in the earth, which was three ells wide and five 
ells high, under the threshold of my house door ; and they placed bread and 
water for me theréin. 

And they went to King Sanherib to make known to him that “ Ahikar, 
the scribe, is dead.” When the men heard this they wept, and the women 
cut their faces, arying : “ Alas for thee, Ahikar, wise scribe, who hast repaired 
the clefts of our land.t For a man like unto thee we shall not have again 
for ever.” Then King Sanherib sent for my son Nadan, and said unto him: 
“Go and prepare funeral rites for thy father Ahikar, and then come back 
to me.” 

But when my gon Nadan came, he ordained no funeral rites for me; 
neither did he even remember me. But he gathered together good-for- 
nothing and vile people, and seated them at my table to make merry with 


* The i ee word means Parthians [Pahlevani]=robust men. 
t Le, “the injuries suffered by our country.” * 
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singing|and great joy. But my beloved men-servants and maids he stripped 
and soourged without mercy. Nor was he ashamed even in presence of 
my wife Kahpagni, but sought to acoomplish on her the work of a man with ` 
a woman. But I, Ahikar, was cast.into darkness in the underground 
vault, and I heard the voices of my bakers, my butchers, ‘and my cup- 
bearers, who-were weeping and wailing in my house. And, after somè 
days, Naboo Semakh Meskin Kenath came and opened it before my face, 
and comforted me. And he brought me bread and water. ` ' 

And I said to him: “ When thou goest forth from me, remember me. 
before God, and say: ‘O just and righteous God, who showest mercy upon , 
earth, hearken to the voice of thy servant Ahikar, and call to.mind that he: 
offered up to thee in morifice fattened oxen as if they were sucking lambs. 
But now he has been thrown into a dark vault, where he sees no light. : 
And wilt thou not save him, seeing that he calls aloud to thee? Hearken, 
my Lord, to the voice of thy servant’ ” 

And when Pharaoh, king of Egypt, heard that I, Ahikar, had been put 
to death he rejoiced thereat exceedingly, and wrote this letter to Sanherib : 
“Pharaoh, king of Egypt, to Sanherib, king of Assyria and Ninive, | 
greeting. I would build a castle between: heaven and earth. Seek out: 
therefore and send to me from thy kingdom a cunning builder who dan (do 
this and) answer me whatsoever (riddles) I shall ask him. And if thou. 
~ sendet me such a man, I will set apart and deliver over to thee the- 
revenue of Egypt for three years. Bat if thou fail to send me a man 
who can answer me whatsoever I may dsk him, then do thou set apart the. 
revenues of Assyria and Ninive for three years and send them with the 
ambassadors who are calling on thee. [Otherwise be on thy guard against. 
me, for I will then wage war with thee with a formidable army and: 
numerous troops, and I will fight a great fight with thee.”] 

When this letter was read to the king, he convoked all the great and 
noble men of his realm and spake to them: “ Which man will set out for 
Egypt to make answer to the king concerning that le shall ask, and who 
will build him the castle on which he bas set his heart and bring back 
hither the three years’ tribute of Egypt?” 

. When the nobles had heard this they answered and mid to the king: 
“Thou knowest, my Lord King, that not alone in thy years, but in like’. 
manner in the years of thy father Sarhadom, the scribe Ahikar was wont 
to declare such riddles, And even now behold yonder his son Nadan, who 
hath learnt from hiny his acience and wisdom.” When Naisa any son beard 
this he oried aloud before the king and said: “The gods cannot accomplish - 
such things, how much Jess then ® man!” “On hearing this the king was . 
very sad, and descended from his throne, sat down upon the ground, and 
spake ‘thus: ‘‘Woe is me for thee, wise Ahikar, that I have cut thee off- 
because of the words of a boy! Oh, if anyone but gave thee back to me - 
now, I would bestow upon him thy weight in gold!” 

‘Having heard this, Naboo Semakh Meekin Kenath fell down before the - 
king and said to him: “My Lord King, whoso forsaketh the commands . 
of his master is worthy of death. Now I have forsaken the precept of thy 
kingship, my lord. -Give order that I be crucified ; for that Ahikar whom 
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thou badest me to alay is still alive.’ When the king had heard this he 
answered and said: “Speak on! speak on, Naboo Semakh, speak, thou 
excellent and good man, who knowest not guilt, If indeed it be as thou 
sayest, and thou showest me Ahikar alive, then will I bestow upon thee 
gifts; ailver weighing an hundred talents and purple weighing fifty talents. 

Yaboo Semakh said to him: “Swear unto me, my Lord King, that if I have 
not other sins in thy sight this will not be reckoned unto me.” And the 
king gave him his right hand on it. 

And at the same hour the king, seating himself in a carriage, came 
swiftly to me. And he opened (the door) unto me and I came forth. 
And I went forward and cast myself down before the king, whist the hair 
of my head fell down upon my shoulders, and my beard was rooted to my 
breast, and my body was begrimed with dust, and my nails were long, like 
the claws of an eagle, And when the king beheld me he wept and was 
ashamed to talk to me, and in gréat sorrow he said to me: “ O Ahikar, it 
is not I who haye sinned against thee, but thy son whom thou hast bred 
hath sinned against thee.” Then I made answer and said to him: “ My 
Lord, now that I have looked upon thy countenance I feel as if no evil 
had befallen me.” And the king said to me: “Go to thy house, Ahikar, 
shave thy hair, and wash thy body, and let thy soul enter into thee forty 
days alone, And after that come to me.” . 

On this I departed to my house and remained therein about thirty days. 
And when my soul was strengthened within me I went before the king. And 
the king spake to me, saying, “ Hest thou seen, Ahikar, what Pharaoh, the 
king of Egypt, has written to me?” and I answered and said to him, “ My 
Lord King, take no thought for this thing. I will go to Egypt and build œ 
castle for the king, and declare to him all things whatsoever he shall put 
forth to me, and I will bring with me hither the three years’ tribute of 


Egypt.” i i 


x CHAPTER IY. 
ATIKAR’S ADVENTURES IN EGYPT. 


Axo having heard this, the king rejoiced with great joy, and he held a 
festival, and offered up many sacrifices, and gave me presenta, and seated 
Naboo Semakh Meskin Kenath above all. And I then wrote a letter to my 
wife Eahpagni. ‘“ When this letter cometh to thee bid my hunters catch two 
young eagles for me; and charge the linen-weavers to make me strings of 
linen one thousand ells long, and as thick asa little finger; and charge the 
carpenters to make me cages for the young eagles. And thou thyself shalt 
deliver unto Ubael and Tebeshlam two boys who cannot yet speak, and 
they shall teach them to speak thus: ‘ Fetch hither clay, mortar, bricks 
and tiles for the master-labourers who are idle?” And my wife Eshpagni 
did everything that I had told her. Then I said to the king: “ Command, 
my lord, and let me set out for Egypt.” And when he had ordered me to 
go, I took a company of troops with me and departed. And when we 
arrived at the first night quarters, I took out the young eagles and tied the 
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strings to their foot, and sat those boys to ride upon them, and (the eagles) i 
carried them, and they soared. aloft in`the upper heights, and the boys 

shouted as they had been taught: ‘ Fetch hither clay, mortar, and files for 

the master-labourers who are idle.” Then I put them back again into their: 

cages. And when we arrived in Egypt, I went to the gate of the king. 

And his nobles announced to the king, “ A man is come whom the king of 

Assyria has sent hither.” And the king charged them that they should 

give me a lodging place. : 

And on the next day I came into his presence, and cast myself down before 
him and inquired after his well-being. And the king answered and said 
to me: “ What is thy name?” And I said, “My name is Abikam, one 
of the despised ants of. the realm.” And he made answer and said to me: 
“ Am I then so scorned of thy master that he has sent me a contemptible 
ant of his kingdom? Thou Abikam, go to thy inn and rise up to-morrow 
and come to me again.” Thereupon the king commanded his nobles, “ To- 
morrow array yourselves in red.” And the king himself put on fine linen 
and seated himself on his throne and commanded that I should appear before 
him. Andhe said to me: “ Whom am I liks unto, O Abikam, and whom do 
ray nobles resemble?” And I made answer and said : “My Lord the King 
is like unto Bel, and thy, nobles unto his priesta.” Again he spake to me; 
“ Depart to thy inn and come to me again to-morrow.” 

- And the king charged his nobles’ saying: ‘‘To-morrow clothe ines 
in garments of white linen.” The king himself likewise arrayed himself 
in white and sat upon his throne, and gave order that I should come into 
his presence. And he spake to me: “ Whom am I like unto, O Abikam, 
and whom do my nobles resemble?” And I said to him, “ Thou, my Lord 
King, art like unto the sun and thy noblgs unto his rays.” “Again he spake 
to me: “Go to thy inn and come to me to-morrow.” Once more the king 
commanded his nobles (saying), “ To-morrow attire yourselves in black.” ` 
And the king put on crimson, and bade me come before him. And he 
spake to me, “To whom am I like, O Abikam, and to whom my nobles ? ” 
And I mid to him: “ Thou, my Lord King, resemiblest the moon, and thy. 
nobles the stars.” Again he said to me: “ Depart to thy lodging-place, and 
come to me to-morrow.” And the king gave order to his nobles (saying) : 
“To-morrow clothe yourselves in dyed and mottled garments and let the ' 
doors of the palace be covered with red curtains.” And the king arrayed 
himself in lambswodol,* and having commanded: me to appear in his presence, 
he-ssked me: “Whom am I like, O Abikam, and whom do my noblea 
resemble?" And I said to him: “Thou, my Lord King, art like unto 
Nisan (spring) and thy grandees resemble its bloesoms,” 

Thereupon the king mid to me: “Once thou comparedst me with Bel, 
and my nobles with his priests. The second time thon likenedst me á 
to the sun and my nobles to his rays. The third time thou comparedst 
me to the moon and my nobles to the stars. The fourth time thou hast, 
likened me to Nisan (spring) and my nobles to his blossoms. Now tell me, 
O Abikam, unto whom is thine own master like?” But I made answer and 
said, “Fer be it from thee, my Lord King, that mention be made of my 

* Doubtful The meaning of the Syriac word would seem to be tapest 
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master, Sanherib, whilst thou remainest sitting. . . . [But rise up on thy 
feet, and I will tell thee whom my master resembles. And King Pharaoh 
arose, and I said to him:] “ My master, Sanherib, resembles the God of 
heaven, and his nobles are like the cloud-born lightnings; for when he 
listeth he fashioneth therefrom rain and dew and hail; and, when he 
thunders, he hinders the sun from rising and ita rays from being seen. 
(Thus) he hinders Bel from coming in and going out, and the priests of Bel 
from appearing ; ; and he preventa the moon from rising and the stars from 
being seen.” 

On hearing this the king waxed exceeding angry, and spake to me: “I 
conjure thee, by the name of thy master, tell me what is thy name?” And | 
I made answer, and said to him: “ I am Ahikar, the acribe and seal-bearer 
of Sanherib, king of Assyria and Ninive.” And the king said to me: 
“ Have I not heard that thy master had slain thee?” And I said to him: 
“ I am still alive, my Lord King, and God hath saved me from (the punish- 
ment for) that which my hands have not done.” And the king said to me: 
“Go to thy inn, Ahikar, and come to me to-morrow and declare a thing 

_ that neither myself nor my nobles have heard before, and which has likewise 
never yet been heard in my royal city.” 

On this I sat down and mused in my heart, and wrote a letter thus: 
“From Pharaoh, the king of Egypt, to Sanherib, the king of Assyria and 
Ninive, greeting. Kings have need of ‘kings and brothers of brothers, and 
at present my gifts (revenues) are lessened, and money is lacking in my 
treasury. Give thou, therefore, order that fon thy treasury nine hundred 
talents of silver be sent to me, and in a short time I will pay them back.” + 
And I folded up this letter, and held it in my hands. 

And the king gave order that I should stand before him, and I, gaid to 
him; “In this letter there is, perchance, a thing which thou hast not yet 
heard.” When I had read it to him and to his nobles, they cried out 
.and spake as the king had commanded ,them beforehand: “ We all heard 
ithat, and it is even so.” Thereupon I said to them: “Then Egypt owes 
Assyria nine hundred talents.” And the king, having heard this, was 
astounded. 

Then he said to me: “I am minded to build a castle between heaven 
and earth, and its height from the earth shall’ be one thousand ells.” 
[And I said to him; “ I hearken and obey. I will build it, but the mate- 
rials must be supplied by thee.” And Pharaoh spake: “8o shall it be.”] 
Thereupon I took out the young eagles, tied the strings to their fest, and 
caused the boys to ride on them, And they cried : “ Fetch hither clay, mortar, 
bricks, and tiles for the master-builders who are idle. O architect, mix them.” 
And, seeing this, the king was dismayed. Thereupon I, Ahikar, seized a stick 
and amote the king’s nobles until they all fled. Then the king waxed wroth 
with me, and spake to me: “Thou art mad, Ahikar; whoever oan carry up 
anything to them?” And I said to him: “For the sake of my master, 
Sanherib, say nothing; for, if he were present, he would build two castles 

* This was meant as & promissory note from Pharaoh to Sanherib, and not m na 
a request Ior & pan. The point of the trick, however, seems to have been lost in 


some manuscripts it is actually turned against Ahiker and his master, the lotter 
being addressed by Sanherib to Pharaoh. 
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in one day.” And the-king eaid to me: “ Let the castle alone now, ‘Ahiker, 
„and go to thy inn, and come to me in the morning.” 

And when it was morning I came fos hig. and Ne Rakenid tae 
“Declare unto me, O Ahikar, how this is: one of thy master’s stallions 
neighed in Assyria>and our mares here heard his ‘voice and miscarried.” 
Thereupon I left the king's presence, and commanded my servant to‘oatch | 
me a cat, and to scourge it in the streets of the city. And, seeing this, the 
Egyptians spake to the king: “ Ahikar plays tricks upon our people and 
derides us; for he has laid hands on a cat, and is scourging it along the 
“stréeta df the city.” Then the king sent for me, and they called me, and I 
appeared before him, and he said to me: “ For what cause dost thou deride 
us?” And I made answer and said to him : “My Lord King, mayest thou 
live for ever! This cat has offended me exceedingly; fora cock was pre- 
‘sented to me by my master, and its voice was very beautiful. [And it crowed 
at whatever time I willed.]* _And when it crowed I knew that my master 
‘ wanted me, and I went thereupon to my master’s gate. Now, last night this: 
“eat set out for Assyria, bit off that cock’s head, and came back.” And the ` 
king made answer and said to me: “ I see, Ahikar, that since thou art grown 
old thou art become mad; for from here to Assyria it is 60 parasariga ; 
. how then canst thou affirm that this cat went thither, bit off the head of thy 
. cock, and returned all in one night?” Whereupon I spake to him: “ And 
how, if it be 860 parasangs from Egypt.to Assyria, could thy mares here 
~ hear the voice of my master’s stallion and miscarry ¢” 

And hearing this the king grew exceedingly angry, and spake to me: 
“ Expound me this likeness, O Ahiker! There is æ pillar, on the summit 
of which are twelve cedars, and on each cedar are thirty wheels ; and on each 
‘wheel are two strings the one white, the other black.” And I made 
answer and sgid to him: “My Lord King, the very oowherds of our land 
know the riddle that thou hast set forth. The pillar of which thon hast 
spoken to me is the year. The cedars are the twelve months of-the year.’ 
‘Tho thirty wheels are the thirty days of the month. The two strings, the 
one white and the other black, are day and night.” 

Again the king spake to me: “ Ahikar. , twist me five ropes from river sand.” 
` And I said to him: “ Give order, my lord, that a sand rope be brought me 
from thy treasury-house to the end that I may make others after its pattern.” 
Then he spake to me: “ Unless thou accomplish this, I will not give thee, 
the revenues of Egypt.” Thereupon T sat down and devised devices in my 
head how I should compass it, And I went out from the palace of the 
\~king, and bored five’ holes in the eastern wall of the palace. And when 
the sun shone into the five holes I filled them pp with sand. And.then 
began to be seen the sun’s course (woven) shimmering into the holes'[and it 

was exactly like a rope]. Thereupon I said to the king: “ My lord, give 

Tider hak tiny drale aS ut; andl ‘ill beit for you others retki 
of them.” And seeing this, the king and his nobles marvelled. , : 

Again the king commanded that they should fetch me a broken upper 
millstone, and he said to me: “ Sew together for us this broken millstone, 

* This is found only in the MR. of the British Muséum [Or. 2818] whioh 
adds: “and at the time I willed, aoa aa a Tt is wanting 
tn the Oambridge Codex. i 
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O Ahikar.” On this I went and brought a millstone-string and cast it before 
the king [and said: “ My Lord King, inasmuch as I am a stranger here, 
and have not my worktools with me, do thou charge the ahoemakers that 
they should cut out for me straps from this string, which belongs to the 
lower millstone, and then I will mend it.” And, having heard this, the king - 
laughed and said, “ Bleased in the sight of Egypt’s god be the day on which 
Ahikar was born, and because I have beheld thee alive, will I make ready 
for thee to-day a great banquet.” 


OHAPTER V. 
AHIKAR'S RETURN TO ASSYRIA, 


Tua he gave me the revenues of Egypt for three years and I at once 
returned to my lord King Sanherib. And he came forth to meet me and 
bade me welcome, and ordained a festival and ret me at the top above his 
house comrades. And he spake to me: “ Ahikar, ask of me what thou 
listest.” And I cast} myself down before the king and said: “ My Lord 
King, all that thou art minded to give me bestow on Naboo Semakh Meskin 
Kenath, for he hath given me my life. But command, my Lord King, that 
unto me my son Nadan be delivered up, to the end that I may instruct him 
in another doctrine because that first doctrine he hath forgotten.” And the 
king commanded that they should give up to me my son Nadan. And the 
king said to me: “Qo, Ahikar, and do whatsoever thou wilt unto thy son 
Nadan, and no man shall save him out of thy hands.” 

Thereupon I brought my son Nadan into my house and bound him with 
iron chains weighing twenty talents; and I fastened them in the ring. 
And I put bonds on his neck and I beat him on the shoulders with a 
thousand stripes, and on his haunches with a thousand and one. And I 
lodged him in the portico before the door of my house, and supplied him 
with bread according to measure, And I delivered him over to Nabuel, my 
man-servant, that he should keep watch and ward over him. And I said to 
my man-servant ; “ Write in a book everything whatsoever I shall say to 
my son Nadan, on my going out and coming in.” 

Ahikar’s Comparisons.” 

And I began and said to my son Nadan: “He who will not hear with his 
ears is made to hear from behind his neck.” My son Nadan made answer 
and said : “ Wherefore art thou so wroth with thy son?” I answered and 
gaid to him: “ My son, I set thee on the throne of honour, but from my 
throne thou hast dragged me down; yet my righteousness saved me. 
Thou art become unto me, my son, like a scorpion stinging a rock, to whom 
(the rock) said: ‘Thou hast stung a listless heart,’ whereupon he stung a 
needle, and they said to him: ‘Thou hast stung a sting whioh is sharper 
than thine own.’ ’ 

“ My son, thou art become unto me like a ahe-goat that, standing beside a 
vinegar tree, ate thereof, and the vinegar-tree spake to her: ‘ Wherefore 
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eatest thou me, seeing that people dress thy akin with my root?’ The 
she-goat said to it: ‘I eat thee during my life; and when I am dead, they 
will pluck thee up from the root [and dye my skin with thee.’] x 

“My son, thou art become unto me like to one who casts a stone against 
- heaven, whereby he reacheth not heaven, but renders himaélf guilty of a ain 
in the sight of God. 

“Thou art become unto me, my son, like him who seeing his neighbour 
shivering with cold saixed a Water-jug and cast it over him. 

“ But if thou hadat slain me, my son, wouldst thou at least have been able 
to take my place? Know, then, my eon, that even if the pig’s tail were 
seven ells long, still it could not stand in the horse's stead ; and even though 
ita hair were soft and curly, it would never come next the body of nobles. 
My son, I had said that thou shouldst be my heir and shouldst inherit and 
possess my house and my riches. But this was not pleasing to God, and Be 
hearkened not to thy voice, 

‘* My son, thou art become unto me like a lion that in the morning came 
upon an ass and said to him : ‘I greet thee, my lord Kyrios,’ But the ass 
spake to him: ‘May even such a greeting as thou givest me fall to the lot 
of him who bound me yesternight and did not fasten my chain well enough, 
so that I behold thy face.’ 

‘My son, a snare was laid on a dunghill, and a sparrow came, espied it, 
and seid to it: ‘What art thou doing here?’ The mare said : ‘I am 
praying to God.’ The sparrow maid to it: ‘And what is that thou hast im 
thy mouth?’ The snare said: ‘Bread for the guests.’ Then the sparrow 
drew near in order to take it. And (the snare) caught it by the neck. 
The sparrow being in straita, spake: ‘If this be the bread for guests, may 
‘God to whom thou prayest not hearken to thy voice. 

_ “My son, thou art become unto’me like a bull which was bound togethet 
with a lion. And the lion turned and tore-it to piebes. And thou art 
-become unto me like the corn-gnawing insect, which lays ae iann 
‘of kings, and yet is, itself, utterly worthless. 

. “Thou art become unto me, my son, like a pot for ‘thigh handles were 
wrought of gold, while its inside was not cleansed from blackness. 

“ My son, thou art become unto me asa farmer who ‘sowed a field with 
twenty measures of barley, and when he gathered in the harvest it yielded 


A 


him twenty measures, whereupon he said to it: ‘What I scattered hast — 


thou gathered up, but be ashamed of thy name, thou miscreant, for in return 
for a bushel thou hast brought-in (but) a bushel. How am I to find a 
living thus?’ Thou remindest me, my son, of a decoy-bird in the morni 
which itself escapeth not from death, yet by its voice lures its fellow birds 
to destruction. Thou remindest me, my son, of a he-goet that ledds his 
fellows to the slaughter-house, yet doth not save his own life, 

“ Thou remindest me, my son, of a dog that drew near a potter’s oven to 
warm itself ; and having finished , warming itself, turned round upon the 
people and barked at them. 

, ‘Thou remindest me, my son, of the pig that was going to the bath, when 
espying a slough, it descended in order to bathe therein, and called its com- 
rades thither, saying: ‘Oome and bathe yourselves.’ My son, my finger is 
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on thy mouth and thy finger is on my eyes. How oan I train thee, thou 
jackal, whose eyes Icok upon pears? * ’ 

“ My son, a dog who eats of the quarry will fall a prey to the wolves, and 
a hand that is not industrious will be lopped off from.its shoulder, and the 
eye with which I see not the raven will pick out, 

“My son, what favour hast thou shown me, that I should remember thee, 
and that my goul should take delight in thee? “My son, if the gods take to 
stealing, by whom shall we then adjure them? And if a lion ware to steal 
the earth, how could he sit down and devour it? As for me, my son, I 
showed thee the countenance of the king, and I brought thee to great honour, 
but thou hast sought to hurl me into perdition. ; 

“Thou remindest me, my son, of a tree which spake to them that were 
hewing it, saying: ‘If I had not furnished you with the means, in your 
hands would not have bean able to overcome me. t 

“Thou remindest me, my gon, of the young of the swallows which fell out 
of their nest, whereupon a weasel raised them up and spake to them: 
“Were it not for mea great misfortune would have befallen you.’ They- 
made answer and said: ‘Is it for this reason that thou hast taken us in 
thy mouth?’ 

“Thou remindest me, my son, of the cat to whom they said: ‘Give up thy 
thieving, and go in and out of the king's house as thy heart desireth,’ 
But she answered and said: ‘Even were I to receive eyes of silver and ears. 
of silver, yet would I not give up my stealing,” Thou remindest me, Myson, 
of a make which riding upon a bramble-bush was hurled into a river. 
Seeing it, a wolf said: ‘Thére rides one misoreant upon another, and a 
thing that is worse than both drives them away. To him spake the 
serpent: ‘If thou hadst come hither, thow wouldst have had to render an 
account of the goats and kids (which thou hast devoured). 

“ L, my son, have seen a she-goat which they brought into the slaughter- 
house ; and because her purchaser failed to come she returned to her place, 
and beheld children and children’s children. My son, I have sean foals that 
slew their mother. ` 

“ I, my son, have set before thee everything good to eat, but thou, my son, 
hast given me bread with dust to eat, with which I was not sated, I, my 
son, anointed thee with sweet-smelling unguents, but thou hast disfigured 
my body with dust. I, my son, have made thy stature high like unto a 
cedar, but thou hast bent me down in my life and hast soaked me with thy 
villainiæ. My son, I have exalted thee as a tower, thinking : ‘When my 
enemy comes forth against me I shall ascend and inhabit it’; but thon, on, 
seeing my enemy, hast bent low before him. 

“Thou remindegt me, my son, of a mole that ascended from the interior of 
the earth, to the end that he might receive the sun, because he had no eyes. 
Then an eagle spied him, pounced upon him, and carried him off.” 

My son Nadan made answer and æid to me : “ Far be such conduct from 
thee, my father Ahikar. Deal with me according to thy marcy ; for even 


* Le, whose thoughts are of sensual pleasures only. 
t Te, with the handle. This is still an Oriental proverb and is frequently heard in 
Armenia, 
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- God forgives men who sin against him. Even so forgive me this sin, and ' 
I will become the servant of thy horses and the caretaker of thy swine which 
are in thy house. And I am called a miscreant; but do thou not impute 
this evildoing to me.” 

I made answer and said to him: “Thou remindest me, my son, of a date- 
palm which stood by a river and cast all ite fruit into the water. And when 

' ita master came ‘to hew it down, it spake to him: “Let me alone for this 
oné.year and I will give thee carob-beans.’ And ite’ master eaid to it: ‘In 
thine own domain thou hast produced nothing, how, then, canst thou acoom- 
plish aught in that which is not thy business?’ - E 

A “ My son, people spake to the wolf: ‘Why dost thou follow in the wake 
‘of the flock of sheep (in their pernicious dust)?’ He answered : ‘Their 
dust is beneficial to my eyes.’ * `, 

', ke Another time they took him to a school, [that he should learn.] His 

yteacher said to him: ‘(Sey) Alef, Beth;’ but the wolf said: ‘Kid, 
sheep,’+ : 

7 a y son, I taught thee that there is a God, yet thou didst fall upon good 

„seryants and scourge them without a cause, And as God hath kept me 

__alive because of my righteousness, even so will he cause thee to perish 
because of thy deeds. My son;they set the head of an ass on a dish on 

. -- the table, but it fell off and down into the dust. People said: ‘Ho is 
- wroth against himself, because honour is not meet for him.’ 

“My son, thou hast confirmed the proverb which says: ‘What thou hast 
engendered, call that thy son; but what thou hast purchased, œl it thy 

_ lave.’ My son, it is a true saying which says: ‘Take the son of thy sister 
under thy armpit, and hurl him against a stone,’ But God, who hath, 

«kept me alive, will judge between us.” ` 

And at the same Kour Nadan swelled up like å bottle and'died. And 

- whogo worketh good will be recompensed with good, but whoso worketh evil 

-will be requited with evil And whoso diggeth a pit for his neighbour, 

sfilleth it up with his own growth. : i 

And glory bé to God and mercy upon us all. Amen. Ended are the 
fayings of the wise Ahikar, the scribe of Sanherib, the King of Assyria 

and Ninive. ' , 

* The Byriao text has ‘ foros,” I have adopted the reading of the Arabio versions. 


‘t.The wolf pronounced the words beginning with the first two letters of the 
alphabet which best expressed the thoug af his mind, - 
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THE PROBLEM IN THE FAR EAST. 


ANOTHER VIEW. 


LTHOUGH more or leas in accord with the views on Ohina 

expressed by the anonymous writer of the article on the Far 

East in the February ConremPorary Review, I find myself diametri- 

cally opposed to him on the subject of Germany’s aims and actions, 

on the question of the relative naval positions in the Far Kast, and 

especially upon the aims and policy of Russia Briefly to summarise 
the position there is, I think, ample evidence that : 


L Germany’s occupation of Kiao Ohao has nothing to do with 
the general problem, with us, with Russia, or any other Power. 

IL That no combination of the naval forces of Russia, France 
and Germany could affect our naval position, and that they must 
be fully aware of the fact. ` 

It. That Russias policy is entirely independent of any 
German or French influence, and that it is not hostile to us in 
any way whatever. 


So much for a general statement; there is now the onus of proof. 


GERMANY AND Kiao Cawao, 


That Germany is to a large extent our rival and consequent enemy 
cannot be very well denied; but this hostility is, in the nature of 
things, a commercial and democratic one, rather than diplomatic. I 
do not believe in the Kaiser's great enmity to England; as a good 
sovereign to his people he should not love us, and in his alleged ` 
alternating love and hate I see no more than Wilhelm the man, and 
that other Wilhelm, the Friend of the Deity specially appointed to 
control the destinies of the Vaterland. The dual position is natural 
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enough. To enter into it a little more: the sight of baited Germans 
in the East End of London was to be beheld long before that famous 
telegram to Krüger, snd the animosity of our people to the German 
clerk, and the German Jew to whose commercial enterprise much of 
. "fhe sweating system is due, roused a natural enough popular resent- 
` ment in Germany. The telegram was nothing but a “gag” to the 
-gallery on the part of its Imperial sender; it meant little or nothing 
against us as a nation. Nor did we consider it a national insult tilb 
at least twelve hours after we knew all about it; not, in fine, tilb 
the journalistic genius of the editor of one of the evening papers, 
eaixing upon the splendid “ copy,” flung the fat into the fire. That, 
und the coincidence of the so-called “ Flying Squadron,” set everything 
ablaze, i 
_, I Bay “coincidence of the Flying Squadron” advisedly ; for it is 
well-known in Service ‘circles that’ all the details of the Particular 
Service Squadron had been arranged long before any Knisar’s tele- 
gram was thought of, that it was purely a mobilising experiment 
devoid of any political significance whatever, and its highest ulterior 
object, if it had any at all, merely to reinforce the Mediterranean 
‘fleet-in a way least likely to touch French susceptibilities. That 
` Germany took it as an answer to the telegram is, I believe, true 
enough ; indignation at the anti-German feeling roused in us, may 
„have made the Imperial sender sore against us as the cause of all his. 
troubles, but the Squadron was also taken as put, into commision 
for the special benefit of the nation acros the herring pond, and the 
Kaiser knows as mugh : l 
The thing that Wilhelm der Zweite wants before anythimg else is 
. ‘a navy. He loves ships and all connected with them, suffers in fine 
from “navy mania,” a disease not unknown in our own country. 
Only, Wilhelm is able to gratify his longingr by having real ehips alk 
his very own ; and to get more of these every incident of present day 
history is turned to account. The seizure of Kiao Chao id strategically 
ridiculous ; in the event of war with us, or with Russia, or France, or 
Japan, it is bound to be lost. But, for that very reason, Kiso Chao is 
an everlasting argument in favour of a strong German navy, the only 
‘thing that oan afford it protection. By hook or by crook, no matter 


any argument as to the need for protection to German commerce 
could have done. “The ordinary German citizen is not interested in 
things naval; the ordinary German trader finds and ‘knows thet the 
sheltering ægis of the English flag is all the protection that he needs, 
and the economy of the thing appeals to him irresistibly. Practically 
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all Germany’s suoceesful trading is done under cover of the Union 
Jaek and the White Ensign, and there is really no call for the German 
State to act the cat while we are still so busy pulling ont the chestnuts 
from the fire. i 

Russia certainly, other Governments probably, are quite aware of 
the real reason why Germany has gone to Kiao Ohao. Few of those 
“in the know” expect her to remain permanently at Kiao Chao, 
though they may hope that she will. For the waste of Germany's 
defensive strength necessary to retain this isolated outpost would be 
ebout as powerful an aid to them in the event of war as could well 
be conceived, and the more ahe expends upon fortifying and improv- 
ing the place, so much the better for the Power that eventually 
captures Kiso Chao. 

However, we are dealing now with the present, not with the futare, 
end at present Germany is in possession of Kiao Ohao, and making 
every demonstration of an intention to stay. ‘ My only brother,” 
with the now historical “mailed fiat,” is well on his way to assume 
‘command and give a greater air of seriousness to the business. The 
Deutschland that he has gone in would be no use for war purposes 
in the North Sea or the Baltic, so she can well be spared to fight 
the battle of home politics in a distant ocean, and: the same’ for 
another reason is true af the Gefion, Kaiser Augusta, Princess Wilhelm 
and Jrens, which practically constitute Germany’s entire cruiser force. 

The Teutonic Admiralty, if its building programme is any criterion, 
has little or no faith in protected cruisera—they have sent to Ohina 
what they do not want, or think they do not want, at home. In 
case of necessity, or to carryout the plans of the astute Von Heyking,” 
the ships will do to terroriss John Chinaman with—that is the most 
that will be required of them, objectively. But, in the course of the 
next aix months, it is likely enough that the Germans at home will 
have it pointed out to them that, owing to the miserable numerical 
strength of their navy, the ships in Ohina dared not assert Germany’s 
just rights as a nation. Of that a deal may be heard. 

I do not care to leave the subject of Germany in Ohina without 
some reference to the canard so much dwelt upon in the article under 
debate, that tale of Prince Henry forcing himself on the Prince of 
Wales in his private box at a theatre. The story is, I have every 

, reason to believe and assert, absolutely baseless; there were no 
explanations of any sort to give. 

* Baron von Heyking, Germany’s most brillient diplomatist, i, by the way, no 
German, but by birth a Russian subject. His connection with the Fatherland is, 
however, of long standing. When quite a young man he was Bismarok’s private 

, and may be assumed to have been thoroughly trained in the methods of the 
man of blood and iron. But being a Russ, if past historical experlences go for 
anything, he should be either Russia's most pliant tool or else her most bitter enemy ; 


his nationality is an argument against the existence of any middle course, and oon- 
sequently general understanding. 
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RELATIVE NAVAL STHENGTES Is THE Far Rast. 


Misled by the statisticians to whom ships are merely so many unite 
with so many tons of displacement, and the power to throw so many 
tons of metal in so many minutes, the author of the article fell into 
the common error that our fleet on the China station is or was inferior 

to, the oombined fleets there of Russia, France, and Germany. 
Unfortunately for paper arguments of this sort, a war is worked by ' 
strategical questions, and strategy requires something besides dormant - 
mita. Saving Japan, of which country there is more to be said 
later, we alone of all the Powers flying flags in the Yellow Sea have 
any bese of operations or any supplies of coal in anything like æ 
handy position, 'and I believe. it to be a fact that all available coal ` 
has been bought up by our Admiralty, so that we control the 
situation that way ; apart from this, however, there are other things 
to be said. i 

That our bese would be perfect I would not argue; but Hong 
Kong is infinitely better than Vladivostock, and though the Russian 
fleet may lie at Port Arthur, that is a very different thing to having 
it as a base. In the event of war-with the three Powers we should 
have little to do except lie quiet and look for commerce-attacking 
cruisers. Every reinforcement for the enemy would have to run the 
gauntlet of our fleets nearer home, almost every coaling point on the | 
way would be closed to them, so that did they escape our watch-dogs 
they would be laid up idle this side of the Indian Ocean. In Chinese 
waters the commerce destroyers acting from Vladivostock in the far 
north, or Tonkin in the far south, would hive a very restricted radius; 
the doal supply of most of them will not admit of many days at sea.” 
To suh the matter up in a single sentence, France, Germany and 
Busia are all practically without bases, without supplies, withong 
hope of reinforcements, without, in fine, a single thing necemary for 
war, To impute to them the idea that by any numerical show they 
could force us to agree with their designs is to assign to them a 
childishnesa in strategical lore that even the Chinese Admiralty would 
blush ‘to own to. s 

‘Why, then, it may be asked, have they continually increased their 
fleets’? In answer, I would say that Russia had. done so because war 
between her and Japan is something more than a possibility. Japan 
hates Russia, not indeed without reason; Russia~is her nearest and 
most immediate enemy’; her people, since the war with Ohina, 
believe their arms to be invincible, and a snoceasful war with a 
European Power would make the Land of the Rising Sun, what isnot 

* On an average the British ship has a coal supply from 50 to 70 par cent, better 


than that of the foreign vessel: and our ships alone carry sufficient ammunition for 
more than one engagement, 
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yet permitted it, the equal of other Powers. An instance of this is 
the fashion in which European Courte- ignore the Mikado’s, and never 
go into mourning for deaths in the Japanese royal family, although 
Japan has for a long time scrupulously adopted mourning for all 
bereavernents in Huropean Courts. The great-dream of the Mikado 
and his advisers is to form a matrimonia} alliance with some first- 
class reigning family ; but so far this has been studiously ignored. 
A successful war against any European nation would gain Japan this 
longed-for privilege. 

To return: it is not a question of Russia attacking Japan, so much 
as Japan attacking Russia. I do not believe in the greatness of 
Japan, for, despite individual excellencés as a nation, as a race they 
are of the “infant prodigy” order, preternaturally sharp in many- 
things, but their génius inclines to that which we develop in White- 
chapel, A Russian army once landed in Japan would reach Tokio 
without difficulty; but they have to reach the island first, With her 
many bases, her ever-growing and most efficient fleet,* her powerful 
torpedo flotilla, Japan has a naval superiority of no mean order, 
so much so that Russia has and will hesitate very much to fight 
her. á 

France sends ships, in part because ahe is Russia’s very obedient _ 
friend, in part because it is the oustom to send ships when a 
“question” rises anywhere; Germany’s reasons have already been. 
considered. é i 


THe REAL OBJECTIVE. 


Ido not believe ‘that Russia is our enemy in the Far Hast any 
more than that Germany is; more, her every interest is to have ug as 
a friend. I see no ground to believe the story that when our Daphne 
came into Port Arthur she was ordered to retire under pain of being 
fired at. From what I know of the relations between English and 
Russian officers, the signal from the Russian flagship is far more 
likely to have been “Pray consider yourselves honorary members of 
our mess,” or “ We request the pleasure of your company at dinner.” 
Between the naval officers of England and Russia there is a very 
cordial camaraderie, unknown apparently to the general public, but 
evidenced in a thousand ways afloat, and hardly likely to be upset by 
journalistic thunderbolts in Europe. The one thing an outward or 
homeward bound Russian man-of-war passing our coasts always does 
is to endeavour to call and stay at some English port; and if she 
does not get an ovation there on much flowery lines as may be given 
her at Toulon, the friendliness is of a deeper and sinoerer order, 
Whatever our future relations with Russia may be, we shall never be 


* ATI that is best in Ji is In her navy: the old “fighting men” all serve there. 
The officers are quite equal to Russian officers, and that is saying g great deal. 
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embroiled with her through her naval officers assuming an offensive 
and insulting rôle in peace time. 


. . Apart from this, however, there is the obvious fact that our sid or . 
' beneficent neutrality is of far more- need -to Russia just now than. 


anything else. What Russia would like to gee, what her diplomatists 
may well be endeavouring to bring about, is war between us and 
Japan, at present our very good friend, since, that best suite the 


Mikado’s policy. A war with Japan would be a hard nut for us to ` 


orack; we should be’ powerless till several first-class battleehipa had 
bean brought up. ' The aid of the Russian fleet already in the Far 
Fast—and this flest will soon number two first and one second-class 
battleships, five armoured’ cruisers, some ironclad gunboata, and 
numerous other veasela—the aid of the menace Russian -troops now 
massed near Viadivostock, would make our triamph‘immediate instead 
of eventual. By way of reward, Russia would get Port: Arthur and 
what she covets in Corea; Japan, that thorn in Russia’s future, would 
be obliterated; and after that the.“ eternal Eastern, Question” might 
reach finality. Indeed, the ultimate picture of what an Anglo- Russian 
alliance would produce is a canvas too daring to be yet painted, 
Germany, France, Austris, Italy would all gradually disappear from 
their present position in the world’s politics, and the most of English 
and Russian aims being so different and non-antagonistic, it is not 


impossible that something very like the long-dreamed-of millennium- 


would be ushered in. f 


Such, I take it, is the real dream of Russian statesmanship, and 


whatever may be said about it, it is a great dream. It will not be 
realised ; our ingrained distrust of Russia is too great, the patriotism 
of the music-hall is against it, and finally there ia our sentiment in 
_Japen’a favour. Possibly the position of Russia secretly seeking to 
sow dissension between us and Japan may not have a highly moral 
and ethical aspect; but political morality is foreign to diplomacy, 


and none but a fool can expect to see two such opposite poles meet. ' 


That-the fairly obvious probability of all this scheming , has not been 


publicly noted and “commented on, can only be put down to the 


distracting influence of Germany’s separate action at Kiso Ohao, 
Our cardinal axiom that all foreign nations are ever combined to do 
us injury, led us to leap to the conclusion that Germany and Russis 
were at one in the Far East. . 
The real Far Eastern problem is, then, whether we will listen to 
the whispered suggestions of Russia, or walk along that toad which 
she is labouring to make for us, Ite first end would be the annihila- 
tion as an empire'of a nation with whom at present we have no quarrel ; 
but with whom, unless her greatness proves but a flash in the pan, we 
must come into collision in the course of the next hundred years. 
Political expediency shows clearly that to annihilate Japan and make 
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-friends with Russia would be our most diplomatic course : every idea ` 
of morality and sentiment is against such an action. r 

Whatever views may prevail in publio circles, in the inner ring of 
things the cards are more or leas.on the table ; Germany’s action at 
Kiso Ohao, and the talked-of partition of Ohina are mérely froth ; 
the real problem is the future of Japan. ‘China sleepa, and sleeps 
in peace: not for her, nor for designs on her, has a single warehip left 
European harbours. . 

‘ Faep. T, Jann 


t i 


THE .REGISTRATION OF MIDWIVES. 


S the subject may be new to many of my readers, it may be well 
at the outset to state briefly what is meant by the registration 
of midwives, and why we are anxious to -bring it about. Having 
endeavoured to make these points clear, I purpose noticing some of 
the more important objections that have from time to time been urged 
against it. 
First of all, then, what 1s the registration of midwives ? 
/ It is supposed by many people that most of the confinementa in 
this country are attended by doctors. Until I became interested in 
this question and inquired into the matter, I certainly shared this 
impression. I knew, of course, that a certain number of poor women, 
both in town and country, were attended by midwives; but if I had 
been asked some years ago what proportion of confinementa was 
attended by women, I should have said a comparatively very smal} 
one. Not very long ago returns were obtained from a number of 
trained midwives in various parts of the country, and from over eight 
hundred mothers of the pauper class, or the class immediately above. 
The mothers were simply asked how many confinements they had had, 
and whether they were attended by doctor, doctor’s assistant, neighbour, 
or midwife. It transpired that out of 4000 confinementa, 2500, or 
62 per cent., were attended by midwives. These figures came from | 


‘all parts of the country, from agricultural and mining centres, from 


factory towns, and from the various districta of London. They may 
therefore be considered as fairly representative. That they furnished 
an approximation to the truth is shown by comparing them with the 
results of a totally independent inquiry instituted a few years 


previously, ab the suggestion of the Registrar-General, by the 
Obstetrical gia Rua oe It was ascertained on that occasion 
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that, though in the small towns the percentage of poor women 
attended by midwives was not more than from 5 to 10 per dent., in 
the large provincial towns and in the villages from 80 to 90 per 
cent, of the confinements were in the hands of women. ‘Thus, for 
example, in East London 80 to 50 per cent, of the women had no 
doctor, and in Coventry 90 per cent. f 

On the whole, it may safely be assumed that from one half to three 
quarters of the confinementa in England and Wales are attended by 
midwives and not by doctor. With regard to:the number of 
midwives in the oountry, ib was stated some years ago, on the 
authority of Mr. Stansfeld, that there were then about 10,000. 
It is estimated that the number is now much larger.: The vast 
majority of these are untrained, ignorant, and utterly incompetent. 
The natural result is that a serious amount of injury is inflicted, and a 
large number of deaths ocour that might, under a different system, be 
absolutely prevented. ` 

The object we have in view in endeavouring to promote legislation 
is to secure that every woman calling herself a midwife, and thereby 
proclaiming herself competent to give aid in straightforward cases of 
childbirth, shall have had at least some instruction and practical 
training, and shall have given proof, by the passing of an examination, 
that she possesses at least such an elementary knowledge of the 
subject as shall enable her to deal competently with simple cases, to 
recognise before it is too late difficulties and complications in which 
medical assistance is required, and to know how to prevent blood- 
poisoning, which ia the great scourge of childbirth and the principal 
source of ita fearful mortality. Thanks to the voluntary efforts of the 
Obstetrical Society of London and other similar institutions, there is 
already a considerable number of midwives in this country who have 
undergone such a training and passed such an examination as I have 
just indicated, But the vast majority of practising midwives still 
belong to the untrained class, and the poor have at present no sufficient 
means of distinguishing the competent from the incompetent. The 
object of the Midwives Registration Bill is to enable them to make 
this distinction. It provides that no woman shall be allowed to call 
herself a midwife without being registered; and in order to be 
registered, she must have produced evidence of having received a 
proper training and passed a suitable examination. It is not to be 
supposed that the passing of such a measure would sweep away the 
evils complained of all at once. No British Parliament would give ite 
sanction to a clause making it penal for an unregistered woman to aid 
a neighbour in her extremity, and it would still, therefore, be open to 
the poor to employ the old-fashioned and untrained midwife if they 
preferred to do so. And many, no doubt, from force of habit, would 
do so. But, at any rate, such a Bill as we propose would prevent 
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them from being imposed upon. ‘They would know what they were 
doing when they engaged a woman to attend them, and if they chose 
to employ an unregistered midwife they would do so with their 
eyes open. And, slowly perhaps but surely, the demand,. under 
puch circumstances, for the trained and competent women on the 
register would increase, and the race of ignorant and unskilfal ` 
. women, in‘whose hands the Eee now so largely reata, would 
_ gradually disappear. ' 

There is another thing that Ji be accomplished by such a Bill 
.88 we propose. At present there is no sort of supervision or control 


ʻ exercised or capable of being exercised over midwives. ‘ Unless they 


do something so outrageous as to bring themselves within reach of the 
criminal law they cannot be meddled with. They may be grosaly 
incompetent, they may spread puerperal fever broadcast, they may be 
drunken, they may take upon themselves to give medicines, perform 
‘operations and undertake duties which can only be safely undertaken 
by a folly and properly trained doctor, and for none of these things 
can they be punished, or suspended, or in any way interfered with. 
Only within the last month or two a case occurred at Hammersmith, 
illustrating very forcibly the powerlessness of the law as it stands 
at present. A woman, attended by a midwife, was confined prema- 
turely. The following day the child died. The coroner held an 
inquest, at which evidence was given to the effect that if medical 
assistance had been obtained the child's life might possibly have been 
saved. No doctor was summoned until after the child's death. The ` 
midwife admitted that she had no special knowledge beyond what 
she possessed from the fact of being herself a married woman. She 
did not think the child would live long, but she did not expect it to 
die when it did, or she would have summoned s doctor. The coroner 
stated that the same midwife had been censured by a jury during the. 
previous year for not calling in « doctor, She was once more cen- 
sured, and again left the court to resume her practioe. , 

This same midwife, a woman of about seventy, had been censured 
four years previously by the same: coroner for- spreading: puerperal 
fever. Of what avail is all this censure? Absolutely none. The 
coroner and the jury expreased a strong opinion that the practice of 
unqualified midwives should be prohibited by, law. And there the 
‘matter rets until some fresh vidtim of her ignorance comes to an 
untimely end, and she is brought again before the court, when the solemn 
farce will doubtless be repeated. If the Midwives Registration Bill 
became law, the practice and conduct of midwives would, for the first 
time, be placed under efficient supervision and control. Means would 
be found for dealing, not only with gross offencea, but with cases. of 
misconduct and incompetency which „now go unnoticed and un- 
punished. These' are some of the. more obvious advantages that 


— train midwives 
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from much irksome and often ill-requited work. If the midwives are 
trained to know when to send for a doctor, they will prove, not a 
hindrance to him, but a continual and efficient help. At present the 
majority of them, partly through ignorance, partly through fear, and 
partly from a false pride, only send for help when it is too late. It 
has been said that the trained and educated midwife would be leas 
tikely to call in the doctor in cases of diffloulty and danger than the 
present race of untrained and ignorant women who practice mid- 
-wifery. This is surely an extraordinary assumption. It takes for 
granted that women with a little knowledge would necessarily be more 
foolish than women who have none, It is, moreover, contrary to 
experience, It is found that trained and certificated midwives not 
only recognise difficulties earlier, but are more ready to send for 
timely help. Of course there are exceptions, as there always will be, 
but, speaking generally, the better trained a midwife is, the more 
eager she is to summon medical assistance whenever any untoward 
‘complichtion presenta itself or_is even suspected. 

It has been asserted that there are quite a sufficient number of 
doctora to attend all the confinements in the country, and that the 
State ought to see that every woman is provided in her confinement 
with the services of a properly qualified medical practitioner. In the 
first place, every woman has a right to please herself whether she is 
attended by a midwife or a doctor. Then, again, there are no public 
fonds available for paying medical men for attendance on all the 
women who cannot afford a reasonable fee. Besides which, there are 
parts of the country where doctors are few and far between, and where 
it ib physically impossible for them to attend all the confinements 
in the surrounding hamlets „and villages. This is notably the case 
in certain of the hilly districts of Wales. 

The Medical O of Health for Glamorganshire, Dr. Williams, 
recently publish ‘paper, illustrated by maps, showing the relative 
death-rate from puerperal fever in the various districts and ‘counties 
of England and’ Wales. Puerperal fever is, I need not say, & form 
of blood poisoning that has been shown to be, with proper manage- 
ment, almost wholly preventible. Between the years 1848 and 1894, 
the heaviest death-rate from this cause occurred in Lancashire, North 
and South Wales, Northumberland and Oheshire. Taking the shorter 
and more recent period embraced between the years 1885 and 1894, | 
Lancashire, Oheshire, and North and South Wales still maintain their 
anenviable pre-eminence in the black list, Northumberland disappears 
from it, and Derbyshire and the West Riding of Yorkshire take its 
place. With regard to Wales, Dr. Williams, knowing the district, is 
able to give us some particularly valuable information. He states that 
puerperal fever chiefly prevails, not in the towns where doctors and 
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valleys where the confinements ate for the most part attended by 

ed and ignorant women, who indeed call themselves midwivee 
and systematically act as such, but who have had absolutely ne - 
training and whose only qualification usually is that they are themselves 
mothers. 

The same conditions under which puerperal fever is excessive in 
‘Wales prevail in, at least, some parta of Lancashire. In one ooal- 
-mining district, scarcely one-fifth of the confinemente are attended, ab 
anyl stage, by a doctor. ‘The work is done,” according to evidence 
given before the Select Committee of the House of Commons, “by 
hare practise as midwives, but who are with few exoceptions- 
untrained and in very many cases grossly ignorant and incom- 
petent.” j ' 
_ We wish by this Bill to introduce a system that will gradually 
effect an improvement in this matter. We desire to see’ the untrained 
and'ignorant midwife superseded by one who will at least know some- 
thing of the conditions under which this terrible malady is produced, 
who| will know and adopt the precautionary measures necessary to 
prevent it, and who, when it ts present, will know how to arrest its 
spread. | 
_ A strong argument in favour of legislation is derived from a oon- 
sideration of the number of cases of blindness due to neglect of the 
infant immediately after birth. In the year 1884 it was ascertained 
by a committee of the Ophthalmological Society of Great Britain that 
in the institutions for the blind\in London, York, Belfast and Holl 
80 to 40 per cent. of the inmates owed their blindness to infantile 
ophthalmia, It has been conclusively\proved thet this disease can be 
"prevented by the adoption of measures\so simple that they are quite 
within the capecity of the ordinary train midwife. It is part of 
her (training that she shall know how to pravent it and how to 
recognize and deal with it when it has actually eommenced. It is 
the want of this knowledge on the part of the majority of women 
who ‘now act as midwives that leads to so many of these cases ending 
in hopeless blindness. If we could but prevent the ophthalmia of the 
newly born, or seoure ita prompt and early treatment, we should 

iminish the amount of blindness at present existing in this country 
by one-third. 
“ 





three kinga and queens of England, moved the Crown to organise 





THE DRAGON AND THE 
CHRYSANTHEMUM. 


` 


OUGH much has been written about Ohina and Japan, it is 
doubtful whether, even since the recent war, any clear distino- 

tion between the inhabitants of the two countries yet presents itself 
to the minds of the majority of those who have not visited the far 
East. 

-At theatres E E S Japanese are presented in 
‘Ohinese clothes or pigtails and vice versd. Letters are still occasion- 
ally addressed ‘‘ Hong Kong, Japan,” or “ Kobe, China,” and a more 
or’ less general impression prevails that any difference which may ' 
exist is, ab any rate, noi roeken kem thee whjali distinguishes a 
Norwegian from a Swede. ' 

Those, on the other hand, who have once seen the two people in 
their own countries will thenceforth no more confound a Chinese with 
a Japanese than they would a Ghoorka with a Malay. In dress, 
speech, manners, and appearance they are entirely different, and at 
the present day it is difficult to realise the fact that Japan. in earlier 
years sat at the feet of Ohina, both in literature and art. 

The Ohinese, though not, as a rule, tall, are powerfully built, sin: 
gularly unpreposseesing in appearance, with a shifty-looking, frequently 
very animal expression, which when in repose is either blank or 
melancholy. They are supple and capable of great exertion. I.have 
frequently met them on s blaxing day, when being carried down the 
1000 feet from my house to my office, staggering up the steep hill 
road carrying several ‘dozen bricks in either of two slings on a bamboo 
on' their shoulder, women and children doing the same in proportion 
to their strength. 

' In fact, it is frequently asserted that, if sufficient payment were 
orthcoming, Sorecament House itaelf could. be sch ae to the top - 
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of the Hong Kong Peak. It is a somewhat painful sight to see them 
straining to the uttermost, their lips parted in a ghastly grin, their 
shoulders bearing the impress of years of bamboo pole, their thin 
yellow skins streaming with perspiration, their chests heaving; as they 
pant and groan under their impossible-looking loads, Yet so literally 
trie is it of the Chinese, that in the sweet of their brow they shalt 
eat their bread, that they would be much surprised at any expression 
_ of pity on such an account. ; 
The Japanese, on the other hand, though small, and, from our 
` point of view, ugly, is the reverse of repulsive. His bright expression, 
delightful manners, and ready abandonment to the pleasure of the 
hour win our Hearts before we have time to make a serious examina- 
tion of his qualities. A ; 

The rhapsodies which have been indulged in regarding his women- 
kind are, of course, nonsensical, Thay are delightful children, bot, 
with the exception of the higher class, no more. Pierri Loti's 
“ Madame Obrysanthdme,” though dealing almost exclusively with one 
class, portrays with great fidelity their character and limite, 

The Japanese irresistibly reminds one of a game little bantam. 


His alertness, courage, and evident pleasure in life have often led me , 


to wonder whether he rather than we has nob discovered the art of 
living. With Browning he seems to say, “ My life did- and does 
smack sweet.” While the Chinaman is ever babbling of dollars, centa, 
and cash, has a padlock on every box and every door, and rarely, if 


ever, entirely dissociates himself from his business, your Japanese . 
will throw care to the winds and laugh, sing, and enjoy himself when- , 
ever opportunity offers; while a more striking contrast to the mutual . ` 


distrust exhibited among the Chinese I have never seen than when, 
travelling in Japan in winter, I saw pedlars’ wares left unguarded on 
the ground while they had gone off to buy their food, and shops de- 


serted by their owners, who were warming themselves over their . 


hibachis in inner rooms; this, too, with never a policeman in sight! 
In their art, too, compare the graceful abandon of the Japanese 

with the stiff unnatural drawing and colouring of the Chinaman. The 

former, who loves to wander about his beautiful country to enjoy its 


soenery, and who absolutely idolises its flowers, throws on a Boreen or . 


a jar a perfect reproduction of the beauties of nature, and this with so 
true a sense of the artistic, that a raven on B withered branch is made 
to give as much pleasure to the eye as the massed beanties of a 
woodland glade. f 


The Chinaman, on the other hand, is stiff and formal in his draw- . 


ing, has no notion of perspective or of chiaro-oscuro, and, though . 


` frequently gorgeous, is seldom artistic in his production. His thoughts ' 


when in the oountry are hovering over his counting-honse. His 
conversation has taken on no softer or more pleasing variation from. 
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the beauties which surround him, His object is to finish his busmess 
and return to his village or town as speedily as possible. 

Turn to their literature, That of the Japanese may be narrow and 
ilogical,-but it is, at any rate, more human and more modern than 
that sole literary possession of the Chinese, the monotonous senten- 
tious utterances of the sages of the past, in which the occasional grains 
of wheat have to be carefully abstracted from the masses of chaff which 
surround them. 

And now as to the character of these two Eastern people. The 
Chinese, wandering eastwards from the Caspian, settled at last in the 
north of Chine. There they found themselves surrounded by tribes 
more warlike than themselves, but far inferior in civilisation, and 
there they remained, untouched by outside influences for centuries. 
‘What wonder that in the pride of their intellectual superiority they 
gradually crystallised, that arma cedant toge became such a fetish 
with them that officers and men alike geased to care for glory 
or even for honour, that literature and art grew dull and lifeless, and 
that the entire nation devoted itself to gazing with rapture on its 
past achievements, regarding any proposals as to further progress 
with disdain ! f f 

Hampered with innumerable dialects, and with .a written language 
so difficult that the fact of being able to read and write entitles the 
possessor of those accomplishments to the reverent regard of the 
masses, spread over a vast oountry in which the only respectable 
means of travel are the waterways supplied by nature, relying on 
themselves alone for the evolution of any improvement on the customs 
of their ancestors, what wonder that they became at one and the 
same time ignorant and conceited, laudatores temporis acii, and 
suspicions of and averse to the improvements which gradually filtered 
through to them from the outer world. 

Trusting to chicanery rather than to courage in their numerous 
~ early wars with the “ barbarians” on their borders, they had sur- 
rounded themselves with no halo of romance or patriotiam, while their 
intensely materialistic natures had opposed an insurmountable obstacle 
to the “ sweetness and light” which might have come to them through 
the Buddhist and Taoist religions as originally presented. 

Olinging to the river sides, where alone they could obtain transport 
for their wares, marrying early. and producing large families, they 
naturally found life a hard struggle, where it was “every one for 
himself and the devil take the hindermost ” ; and it is here, I believe, 
that may be found the fons e origo of the cold, callous, unsympa- 
thetic nature which makes the Ohinese so distasteful to the more 
generously gifted people of the West. 

The Chinaman ia not wantonly cruel, but he is marvellously 
indifferent to the sufferings of others. The cook will cover a rat 
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with kerosene and set it: alight, not to enjoy ita sufferings, but because 
he believes its screams will scare ita fellows away. A magistrate 
will fan himself gently on the execution-ground on which a yelling 
malefactor is being gradually cut to pieces, not because he enjoys the 
spectacle, but because it is all part of his day’s work. A. crowd of 
` spectators will watch a child drown because it is no one’s special 
business to save it, and because to interfere in what does not concern 
you may give rise to trouble. : : f 

From what has been already said as to the keen intereet taken by 
the Chinese in money matters, it. may be surmised that they should 
be, par excellence, a “nation of shopkeepers.” And so they are. “To 
their credit be it said that they have thoroughly realised that bargaing 
are binding. The tea merchant may endeavour in every way to get 
the better of his European conjrére, but, once the mystio words 
“ puttee book ”—i.e., enter it in writing—have been uttered, the latter 
may rely on the transaction being faithfully carried through. This 
comparatively high standard of commercial morality naturally results 
in an elaborate system of credit, greatly to the advantage of both 
contracting parties, and, though the “ squeeze,” or perquisite, enters 
into every arrangement, it is not sufficient to stop the wheels of oom- | 
merce, though undoubtedly it frequently clogs them. 

To go back on your word in a business transaction, or to fail to 
meet your liabilities, causes a Chinaman to “lose face,” and this is to . 
him unbearable. The sacrifices which he will make on the approach 
of his new year to enable him to avoid being posted as insolvent are 
as -extraordinary as they are admirable. Nor would it be right to omit 
all referenpe to the fact that-to their justico they frequently add 
generosity. I well remember a case in which an American, who had 
failed after years of labour, was supported during the remainder of his 
life by his ‘‘ dompradore,” as the native employed by European firma 
in their dealings with Chinese is termed, >, 

Socially, the Chinese are unattractive. They are secretive, sus- 
picious, and lacking in that-oonsideration for others from which alone 
true politaness can spring. 

True, they respect courtesy in the abstract, pay great attention to 
forms and ceremonies, and, even to the lowest coolie, resent ‘the 
‘application to them of the term “ discourteous” as an insult. But 

' this is only part and parcel of their invariable pretension to be.the ` 
most, in fact the only enlightened and civilised nation on earth, to 
whom -Furopean and other barbarians should look for, instead of 

. presuming to offer, light and leading. It is hardly, necessary to 

. interpolate the remark that a criticism on a nation, as, & whole, will 
frequently in no way apply to a large portion of its components. . I 
should be sorry indeed to convey the idea that among the Chinese I 

;. have mixed with I have not found educated, upright, courteous men, , 
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whose presence would be an advantage to any community, while as 
regards the lower orders it is amusing to hear on all sides from 
Europeans the naive remark, “ Oh, they are a horrid lot, but J have 
got a capital set of servants.” 

To answer the inquiry so frequently addressed to those resident in 
the far East, “ What do you think of the Chinese ? ” is indeed difficult. 
They are temperate and hard-working. They are, on the whole, 
easily governed, so long as firmness does not degenerate into tyranny 
nor sympathy into weakness ; so long, in fact, as they realise that the 
velvet. glove conceals the iron hand. Their secret societies, pro- 
feasedly political—really, at the present day, criminal—contain the soum 
alone of the population, and can be kept well in hand by any strong 
and upright Government. ‘Their adoration of justice, to which they 
are comparative strangers, ranges them at once on the side of any 
Government which makes it one of its leading principles, while 
their’ terror of being left at the mercy of the human wolves that 
prowl around them causes those who have anything to lose to 
support the representatives of law and order so long as they can 
possibly be borne with. Their ideas of honesty, while not so strict 
as ours, are by no means despicable, and, among the wealthier clase, 
public spirit and charity are by no means rare, On the other hand, 
they are, from the moment they enter the world, practically forced by 
their environment to trust to themselves and not to others, to conceal 
rather than expose, to suspect rather than to trust. This it is 
which acts as a cold douche on any warm feelings of regard for them 
which may rise in the European heart, and which gives ‘rise to 
frequently quite unreasonable feelings of bitterness when, after years 
of intercourse, one finds that one’s Chinese acquaintance or servant 
has only a surface regard for one, and will regard separation with 
perfect equanimity. Why, indeed, should it be otherwise with the 
Ohinese, or indeed with any Eastern nation? Many of their ways are 
abhorrent to us, many of ours are so to them. We regard ourselves 
as their superiors in almost every particular. They entirely and 
absolutely decline to share that opinion, giving us credit for mechanical 
ingenuity, for busineas shrewdness, for a desire for justice, but for 
little else. : 

Of the very early history of the. Japanese, little or nothing is 
known. Who they are, and where they come from, is still a matter 
` of speculation. Whether they sailed from Old Mexioo or from the 
Southern Seas is a mystery. Our earliest knowledge of them is 
in the fifth century A.D., when we find the Mikados—descendants of - 
the Sun-Goddess—ruling over them, and light and learning filtering 
through to them from China. Later, we find the temporal powers of 
the Mikados being usurped by the great chiefa—though at no stage 
of Japanese history were the former ever treated otherwise than with 
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the deepest surface reverence—until, at the end of the twelfth century, 
absolutism gives way to feudalism, and Yoritomo comes into view as 
de facto ruler of the country under the title of ‘ Shogun,” t.6., 
Imperator, In the sixteenth century we find the notorious Taico 
Sama meditating the invasion of China after his conquest of Corea, 
but having his plans cut short by death, upon which his chief 
general, Ieyasu, assumes supremo power, and founds a dynasty of 
Shoguns who rule Japan in profound peace till 1868, when the 
Mikado is restored to absolute power, and Japan takes her place as, 
if I may be excused the phrase, an ‘‘ up-to-date” nation. How 
marked a contrast to the course of Ohinese history! The latter 
people enter their country having learned éverything, the former with 
everything to learn. The Chinese, split up into warring States, again 
amalgamate, are conquered by Manchus and Mongols. The Japanese, - 
though occasionally -engaging in internecine warfare, are invariably 
ranged under one Mikado, and, though comparatively few in number, 
are prepared to attack their huge neighbour, centuries before they 


. have, by the intelligent adoption of European methods, assured them- 


selves of success, Finally, we see them convinced that, if they sre ` 
to-be an important nation, old ways must be abandoned and new ones 
adopted, and thenceforth almost too eagerly assimilating all that is 
modern and European, instead of; as with China, turning ‘eyes, dazed 

with the glory of their ancient history, to glance disdainfully at the 
methods of the Weet. - 

To be a soldier in old Japan was to be a gentleman, and vice versd ; 
to be one in China was a proof that you were unable to success- 
fally compete for a civil ‘appointment, The Japanese “ samurai” 
was Teady to die at a moment’s notice for his chief (the tale of the 


- forty-seven “ronins” is a magnificent specimen of their chivalry). 


The Ohinese “brave” was ill-clothed, ill-paid; uncared-for, and, 
consequently, useless. Patriotism has ever been of the life-blood of 
the Japanese; while, in Ohina, the Cantonese, though venerating his 
Emperor, would, if properly led and paid, make war upon his northern 
brethren with the utmost chéerfulness. In other particulars, however, 
the contrast is not so favourable to the Japanese. Tt has been said that 
“ Japan, the paradise of the globe-trotter, is the grave of the mer- 
chant’s hopes””—a pithy summing up of the beauty of the country, 
the charming manners of its people on the one side, their indifference 
to punctuality, truth, or commercial morality on the other. Business 
habita do not*appear to be ingrained in the Japanese as they are in 
the Chinese. They feel no shame in going back on a losing bargain, 
and, consequently, transactions between them and their European 
oo-traders are much more on a reddy-money besis than in Ohina, It 


is, of: course, quite possible that, now that the army has ceased to 


monopolise the chivalry of Japan, the moral aspect of commerce may 
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improve ; in fact, signs of such improvement are already evincing them- 
selves; but a bad impression has been given, tha effects of which it 
will take long to efface. Their sentiments towards‘ Europeans are; at 
bottom, similar to those of the Chinese. They do not, of course, . 
believe, with the former, that Europeans steal babies to make medicine 
out of their eyes, livers, &0., that they have the power of seeing 
precious stones under the surface of the earth, &o., but; though they 
are too polite to say so, they, in many cases, regard their presence as 
an unfortunate necessity, rendered tolerable only by the material 
advantages arising from it. Their great ambition is to obtain a place 
in the hierarchy of great nations, As an Eastern diplomat. remarked 
to me, one of their objects in entering on the Chinese war was 10 
show the world that they were not merely “the little men who made 
the gold lacquer.” It is this alone which has made them weloome 
Western customs and servilely imitate Western fashions, That they 
are determined to have as little European interference in the future: g 
possible is shown by their eagerness to dismiss their Western ‘instructors 
at the earliest poasible moment, and undertake their work themselves. 
While admiring their patriotism gnd pride, we gannot avoid enter- 
taining the gravest of doubts asto whether a more patient examination 
of the flaws as‘ well-as of the advantages of Western polity and 
. civilisation, and a more cautious advance along the new route adopted - 
` by them, would not lead to more enduring and beneficial resulta. It 
seems impoasible that a nation can pass in a single bound from one 
- to another form of civilisation without severe damage td-its internal 
structure; and from a too great eagerness to adopt what has hitherto 
been unknown, one is apt to suspect a fickleness “which does not 
argue well for permanent stability. . Were Japan to sustain’ a severe 
reverse, or were her Government to cease bolstering up her merchants’ 
and manufacturers’ enterprises by means of subsidies, &o., it is nt 
improbable that her present meteorlike effulgence would for long be 
shrouded in comparative gloom. , 
Reverting to Ohina, I would point out that the most melancholy of 
her numerous failings is her Government. Were she in the grasp cf 
‘a tyrannical invader, who filled every post with his own’ creaturer, 
this would be excusable; but the contrary is’ the case. Practically, 
every post’ is open to-every Chinaman. It therefore follows that, if 
the Government is rotten, decay must be present in the people alac, 
The principles of right government are’ indeed present, but their 
. application is, as a rule, absent. . 
‘ The Japanese, far from shrinking from their officials and endea- 
` vouring to conceal their every action: from their eyes, trembling to 
engage in any large undertaking lest their profits should be swept 
- from their grasp under some more or leas speciously framed- impost, 
turn to them for assistance in everything ;- s0 much so, in fact, as to 
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` parn a, certain amount of ‘contempt from the hardier’ merchants of the 
West, who ‘prefer an open field and no favour. Far from fearing , 


~ their ministers, a certain section—intoxicated with its new-born free- 
. dom—does not hesitate on occasions to -criticise them in language 
repugnant alike to moderation and good taste. As Mr. Ourzon has 
remarked, “ A time of internal fermentation lies before Japan in her 
attempts to graft a purely democratic product on a feudal stem, and 
to reconcile constitutional liberty with a theocratic régime.” The 


: Japanese political arena is at. present a not too agreeable spectacle, 


4 


but that she should pess through much troubled water in her effort to 
reach a new hayen is inevitable. - 

A refreshing contrast is presented when we look at her advance in 
the arta both of peace and war. “The degrading spectacle presented 
by China of cowardly leaders, il-armed and underfed soldiers, a com- 
missariat and medical corps Sonspicuous by its absence, shows up in 
the brightest of colours the smart, well-cared-for Japanese private— 
the successor to the chivalrous “ samurai ”—the idol of the people, 
cheerfully taking his orders from officers who, he well knows, will 
ever be in the whether victory or defeat await him, and 
whose care for him in sickness and in health increases his natural 
amour propre, and makes him proud of his position. And, if the 
army is popular, what is to be said of the navy, the enthusiasm 
regarding which is as great as ours in England over our first line of 
defence? We certainly seem to turn from darkness to light when 
we pass from the corrupt, effete, wilfully blinded mandarinate to the 
honest, energetic Japanese official, ever anxious to prees on in the 
new road opened to him, and to help his country to fresh successes, 
The kindness to prisoners, the absence of beggars, the joy in living: 
which we see in Japan, all show us that a-nation has arisen which 
“posseasas many-of the virtues which we considered peculiar to the 
West. Has she come to stay ?' That is a question which is pumxling 
many minds both here and in the Fast. All we can at present gay is- 
that, if her moral fibre prove equal to her intellectual elasticity, if her 
next quarter of a century be free from dangerous internal broils and 
‘external reverses, she should by then be fairly launched on the sea of 
nations, and be able, should she so wish, to replace her national 
‘emblem by that of Sootland, with ita motto, Nemo me impune lacessit. 

As regards the commercial future of the two countries, though much 


still remains in doubt, we may, without much hesitation, commit ont" 


selves to certain beliefs. 

To begin with China, It appears inevitable that one result of the 
recent war must be to give a vigorous impetus to her traffic with out- 
side countries. Her prestige has been lowered, her pride has taken 
alarm. - She has been vanquished with ridiculous ease by a nation & 
tenth of her size which she had always affected to despise. She has- 


` 
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had wrung from her a large war indemnity, and has been forced to 
make trade concessions which it may be taken for certain she will be 
compelled to carry out in good faith. Machinery is being freely 
imported, and foreign-owned mills are springing up on her territory, 
with the result that already Shanghai yarns are being freely taken’ 
at prices equal to those commanded by the best Indian spinnings. 
The result may prove to be to the advantage of the vanquished rather 
than of the victor. China possesses enormous quantities of cotton, 
while Japan has to import hers, There can be little doubt that ere 
long the former will be supplying herself with all sorta of piece- 
goods, to the great benefit of her swarming population. As a pro- 
ducer of silk, tea, sugar, and tobacco, she has advantages far beyond 
those granted to her neighbour, while her mineral wealth, including 
coal, is believed to be very great. While her workpeople are equal 
to those of Japan, her merchants are distinctly superior. The Japan 
Mail very truly remarks: “The Ohinaman seems to possess in a 
marked degree many of the qualities essential to commercial success, 
He is quick in forming decisions. He is not prone to sacrifice the 
substance of large present gain to the shadow of still larger future 
profits, He has. the courage to avert disaster by accepting definite 
and endurable loss. Above all, he knows the value of integrity and 
credit. None of these qualities appear to have been youchsafed to 
the Japanese in an equal measure.” Where free from official rapacity, 
the progress of Ohina’s mercantile class is indeed astonishing. The 
trade of Hong Kong is passing more and more into their hands, while 
in the Straits Settlementa they are wealthier and own more land than 
any other section of the community. In their own country, their 
money is laid ont in restaurants, theatrea, pawnshops, and other petty 
establishments likely to eacape the ravening eye of their mandarins, 
but, if once they feel secure in the possession of their capital, it will be 
brought out in abundance to promote every form of local enterprise, 
Let but the opposition at present offered by the proud and ignorant 
mandarins to the employment of skilled Western labour be removed 
and the internal fiscal arrangements of the country placed on a ` 
proper footing, and the craving of the Ohinese for wealth will, ere 
long, overcome their antipathy to foreigners, scientific methods of 
agriculture, mining, and manufacturing will be introduced, and Ohina 
will enter on a brighter phase of existence than she has yet known, 
So far, her one steamship company and her one, coal-mining venture 
are in the hands of mandarins, her roads are practically non-existent, 
her waterways are, where possible, closed to steam traffic, and 
lined with custom-housea, entailing ruinous expense and delay, yet 
the Inspector-General of Onstoms is already able to remark that 
“heap labour and raw material are abundant, and, with the con- 
tinuance of the advantage which the Hast enjoys by the fall in the 
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‘gold price of silver, there is every prospect of China becoming a moet 
important manufacturing country, which will lead to a keen and for- 
midable competition in textiles between the Hast and the West.” 

If China may at present be compared to a sluggish, almost stagnant, 
stream, the water of which is fouled by masses of decaying vegeta- 


- tion, Japan présents the appearance at this moment of a foaming 


mountain torrent, bright, sparkling, impetuous.) We watch its course 


- with a great deal of admiration, a little amusement, and a keen desire to 


know whether it will find its future as a majestic gliding river or a8 a 


- nnmbar of hurrying streams—beneficial in their way, no doubt, but 


lacking the utility of the broad expanse of water on the bosom of 


_ Which the keels of the world may float. 


Who could have believed that adme forty years only after Oommo- 
dore Perry’s barely justifiable expedition “ to insist on the cessation of 
Japan’s polioy of isolation,” she would present the spectacle of a nation 
posseesing an army of some 200,000 men, equipped literally “ to the 


- last gaiter-button,” with the latest implements of war, and attended 


by a commisaariat and medical corps from which it has been said that 
even Germany might take a lesson; while her navy, exclusive of some 
15 gunboate and 60 torpedo-boata, numbers over 80 ships (including 
8 battleships) of 100,000 tons displacement, 150,000 indicated horse- 
power, and mounting 586 guns, and the value of her foreign trade 
amounts to some 230 millions of dollara! To some, indeed, Japan's 
leap into the forefront of the world’s commercial battle appears preg- 
nant with coming disaster for the older-established combatants. They 
look gloomily forward to a not distant period when the mercantile flag 
of England shall no longer flaunt supreme in the waters of the East, 
when Japan (with China perhaps in her wake) ahall supply that quarter 


‘of the globe with its every want, and the Western trader shall be cast 


out to seek new fields for his enterprise. Such a prognostication dose 


' not ap to be jastified by either logic or history. If it be the case 
pear J Bu ry 


that the natives of the East are capable of supplying themselves with 
everything they desire at a less cost than they can obtain it from the , 
West; if, which is virtually the same thing, their, labour is in every 
respect, more efficient than that of their European rivals, then the Hast 
may rise to glory on the ashes of the West; but to assume that this 
is the case because certain articles formerly supplied by the latter are 
now being manufactured by the former, seems to be entirely irrational. 
Unless we drive our trade from us by perpetual strikes on the part of 


- our labourers, or ill-jndged interference with free contract on that of 


our Governments, the superiority of both our intelligence and physique 
is bound to assert itself, and, though the channels of our trade with 


' the East may change, ita volume will ‘steadily increase. Why should 
“we stand aghast at the sight of Hastern States increasing in wealth ? 


Are not rich customers as advantageous to a nation as they are to ite 


` 
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shopkeepers, and does the fact that a particular class of merchandise - 
is no longer acceptable necessitate the putting-up of shutters and 
retiring from business ? 

The tendency of Japan towards “ Haoropesnisation ”—to make use 
of an unsightly but almost necessary word—muat almost inevitably 
lead to fresh openings for our commerce. That she endeavours to 
imitate our ‘products is true, but it is more than probable that, in many 
instances, her energy is wasted, and will ere long be directed into more 
useful channels, In Mr. Satow’s report we find that “ the list of imita- 
tions of European articles now made in Japan, though not yet of suff- 
cient importance to admit of their appearance among the list of exports, 
is nevertheless a long one, and is steadily increasing. Among those 
shown at the Domestic Industrial Exhibition were blanketa, carriage- 
rugs, shawls, shirts, cotton and silk socks, cotton towels, felt and straw 
hats, boots, saddlea, harnees, portmanteaus, clocks, thermometers, har- 
moniums, optical, musical, surveying, and surgical instruments, photo- 
graphic cameras, woollens, flannels, and cloth, lead and alate pencils, and 
a host of others. In faot, it may be safely said that there is nothing 
of common use produced in Harope which cannot now be imitated, 
with more or less success, in Japan ; and, seeing the extent which the 
export of ‘such articles as glassware, matches, and umbrellas have 
already attained, the Japanese may consider themselves justified in 
looking forward to an equally profitable export in course of time of 
many of the above articles. ‘All of them are wonderfully cheap, most 
of them are exvéllent in appearance, and some of them are also good 
to use. The surgical instruments are, it is said, often equal to the 
best produced in England ; straw hats, rugs, and fancy blankets, and 
flannel are of fair quality, excellent for the prices, but, in the majority 
of cases, cheapness and appearance are the sole recommendations, and 
any comparison between them and their English-made prototypes 
would be absurd. Japanese manufactures of miscellaneous Western 

‘articles may, and probably for a time will, spread all over the marketa 
of the far East, but a radical change must take place in them if they 
are ever to gain the foothold in Europe or America that some ardent 
but ill-informed advocates of bimetallism now not unseldom hold up 
as a solemn warning to the British makers,” 

While, however, we cannot refrain from a smile at seeing how this 
“child of the world’s old age” endeavours to do everything at once, 
and though we may to some extent endorse the criticism that, in the 
exuberance of his youth, the Japanese is vain, remarkably susceptible 
to flattery, unsteady, and always seeking some new thing, we can have 
nothing but praise to bestow upon the natiofi where her energy is being 
judiciously applied. Her brilliant industrial achievementa are the 
more striking when we consider the natural disadvantages with which 
she has to contend in the shape of a long-extended country, split up 
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into’many islands, having mountains as its dominating character, and 
. rivers ill-adapted for navigation and liable to constant overflow. ee 
It seems probable that the future prosperity of Japan will depend 
- on her industrial rather than on her commercial achievementa. She 
has not, so far, succeeded in obtaining possession of any considerable part 
of the foreign trade ; and, indeed, it seems doubtfyl whether Japan, as 
represented by her merchants, will, in other than exceptidnal cases, 
ever rise above the level of the petty trader. She will certainly not 
do so by indulging in futile jealousy of the Huropean middleman, 
and’ viewing with disfavour, as she is -inclined to do, any closer 
drawing of the bonds which now unite ne ie een ee 
Commerce. 
N. Q. Mrroset-Lenss l 
(Late Colonial Treaswrer of Hong Kong). 


s4 


THE DECLINE OF TRACTARIANISM. 


T has not unfrequently happened that srhen a nation has reached the 
zenith of its power; and even sometimes when that power appears 
to be atill on the advance, acute observers have discerned beneath all this 
appearance of prosperity the signs of incipient decay. The proepecta of 
political and religious parties are subject to the same law. It may be 
very reasonably questioned whether that law is not applicable to thé 
‘condition and prospects of Tractarianism. At the present moment, it 
is true, what may be desaribed as the Tractarian school holds a, most 
commanding position. By far the greater: number of the bishops are. 
in sympathy with it, it contain a considerable majority of the beneficed 
„ and unbeneficed clergy, and the theological colleges—those nurseries 
of the clergy to come—are very largely in the hands of its adherents. 
It possesses also the most influential organs in the Ohurch Press, 
If it is leas powerful among the laity, it has laid hold of a consider- 
able section of them, and thé spirit of jealousy and- dislike once 
entertained towards it by a majority among them has died ont, save 
among a class of petsons neither numerous nor intellectually strong, 
The secular Prees is no longer openly hostile to Tractarianiam. -It 
does not even regard that party in the Church with a spirit of secret 
repugnance. It does justice to’ the earnest work of men of the 
dominant school, and is even disposed to render the homage which 
success in all ages, and especially in our own, is in a position to` 
extort. Neverthelees, there are not wanting signa that the reign of 
Tractarianism is over, that the current which has flowed so long and 
so steadily in ita direction has begun to ebb, and that before very 
long English religious thought will be found flowing in a very 
. different direction. Superficial observers may think otherwise. Tho 
apparent ascendency obtained by High Church views in the Church 


` 
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at the present moment may seem to reduce the assertion just made 
to an absurdity, but the trend of modern thought can only be fully 
comprebended by those who look below the surface. 

. In order to establish the position which has been laid down, it wil} 
be necessary to cast a brief glance at the Tractarian Movement, its 
origin, its objects, and its progress, to note how far ib haa succeeded 
in the mission it proposed to itself, and where it must be regarded as 
having failed. There can be no doubt that in 1888, the year in 
which Tractarianism originated, great and serious dangers threatened 
the Church of England. In the first place, the relations of Church 
and State had been completely revolutionised by the legislation of > 
1829, which introduced Dissenters and Roman Catholics into the 
Imperial Parliament. Up to that epoch the Legislature was for all 
practical purposes the expression of the voice of the English Church 
laity. From 1829 onwards, for good or ill, the Honses of Parliament 
had become purely secular assemblies. The Reform Bill of 1832, 
again, threw the balance of political power into the hands of the 
classes most opposed to the Ohyrch. The Liberal leader of the day, 
incensed by the opposition offered to popular progreas by Tory bishops, 
found himself strong enough to address to the Episcopal Bench the ~ 
well-known warning to put their houses in order. The Evangelical 
party, which had done such excellent work in inspiring the members of 
the Ohurch of Hingland with~a religions spirit, was becoming enervated 
by succees, and no longer wielded the same spiritual influence as 
formerly. The old High Church party, with some notable exceptions ' 
both among clergy and laity, auch as the Rev. H. Handley Norris and 
Mr. Joshua Watson, were secular in their lives and Hrastian in their 
principles, steeped in pluralities and non-residence. Thus the Churoh 
was not only unpopular with the classes which had just begun to 
contro] the action of Parliament, but among its own members faith in 
its divine authority and commission had become very rare, 

Ever since 1688.it had been the policy of the Whigs to keep 
down the Ohurch on account of the Tory leanings of her clergy ; 
and with a Whig Government in power, and likely to be in power for 
many years, the Church, as a national institution, was, in the period 
between 1880 and 1840,-clearly in imminent danger. Ten bishoprics 
were suppressed in Ireland, and the Press teemed with attacks by 
Nonoonformista and Indifferentista, as well as with pamphlets ema- 
nating from the Latitudinarian party within the Ohurch, endeavouring, 
to bargain for her continuance as an establishment at the price pi the 
sacrifice of all her distinctive principles. 

No wonder that at ‘such a crisis the minds of the: ‘more 
earnest among the High Church clergy were seriously agitated, The 
Government, the country, and the Latitudinarian party among the 
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‘dlergy, Beemmed to, have combined to destroy the theological and 
religious character of the Ohurch of England, and to convert it into a 
ort of religious department of the civil Government. It was felt that 
‘steps must be taken to avert a danger which had become imminent. 
Meetings were held throughout the country. An address to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury was signed by 7000. clergy, assuring him 
of the attachment of the signatories to “the Apostolical doctrine and 
polity of the Church over which he presided, and of which they were 
ministers,” complaining of the “ restless desire of change which would 
rashly innovate in spiritual matters,” and assuring the Archbishop’ of 
their desire to co-operate in “any ‘measures that might tend to revive 
the discipline of ancient times, to strengthen the connection between 
the bishops, clergy and people, and to promote the purity, the 
efficiency and the unity of the Ohurch.” 

This declaration was the result of communications which passed 
between Sir W. Palmer, Messrs. Hugh James Rose, Keble, Newman, 
and Froude. The laity speedily signed a declaration in similar terms, 
Arrangements were made for a series of Tracts which should impress 
the principles of the memorialists upon the people at large, And, 
as Newman has told us in his “ Apologia,” the movement was fairly 
launched by Keble’s famous sermon at Oxford in 1838, entitled 
“ National Apostasy.” 

It will be seen that the movement thua initiated was by no moans 
of a revolutionary character. On the contrary, it was strictly. conserva- 
tive in its objects. It aimed only at revival of the distinctive principles, 
-doctrinal and practical, of the Church of England as settled at the 
‘Reformation, the removal of abuses, and the promotion of efficiency in 
her work. With two exceptions, all. the promoters of the addresses 
were sound and sober Oonservative Anglicans of the old-fashioned 
type, and their object was to revive the theology of Hooker, Andrewes, 
Bramhall, Leud, and Jeremy Taylor, and to oarry out the practical 
system inaugurated by the great Archbishop who had sacrificed his life 

. for his principlea. Unfortunately the wise and sober-minded men who 
had planned soon cessed to direct the movement. The leadership was 
‘captured by a brilliant but erratic genium, whose passionate and 
sympathetic temperament magnetised the young, while the glamour 
of his subtle logio effectually disguised the ultimate tendencies of his | 
utterances, from himself as well as from other people. Newman, 
‘though adopting High Church principles for the moment, had never 
in reality been a High Ohurch Anglican. Brought up originally in 
what were then known as “ evangelical” principles, he had passed 
-into the Liberal camp, bat had found in its cold and dry rationalism 
little to satisfy his impulsive and devotional temperament. He flung 
‘himself into the work of ponents High Anglican principles with 
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characteristic ardour, without ever having clearly grasped the doctrines 
he had set himself to propagate, , He contrived in a short time to 


secure the support of one who, if leas brilliant, was a wiser and 
sounder divine: than himself, and well was it for the Ohurch of 


England that Dr. Pusey—o péyac, 08 Newman himself called him— 
consented to join the workers. For some years the influence of Pusey 
steadied his more meteoric comrade, But even his influence could 
not prevent—indeed, it must be admitted that Dr. Pusey did not 
desire to prevent—the movement from assuming & different character 
to that impressed upon it at the outset. In the place of a simple 
effort to revive the Anglican ‘system, and to carry it out with a higher ' 
efficiency, there had gradually emerged a tendency to question the 
perfection of the Reformation’ settlement, and to recur to other 
principles of Ostholicity than those which it enshrined. From a 
reforming, Tractarianism gradually became a constructive movement ; 
instead of a national, it sought to inspire a cosmopolitan character upon 
Fnglish religious thought. It insisted on the original independence 
of the Ohurch of the State. It began to look on that union betweem 
Church and State, which it was originated to preserve, as rather am 
evil than a good, at least under present circumstances ; and in the 


‘place of the Tudor principle of the subordination of the ‘Church to the 


State, heartily embraced at the epoch of which we are speaking by ald 
Whigs and many Tories, it began to teach that, on the contrary, the 
State ought to be subordinate to the Ohurch. Side by side with this 
amertion of the character of the Church as a spiritnal society, and her 
title to spiritual ascendency, came the endeavour, in opposition to the 
bewildering variety: of opinions among Protestants, to lay down a. 
secure’basis of authority in matters of religion. That authority was 
found in Scripture as interpreted by the Universal Ohurch. And if 
it were asked where the voice of the Church was to be found, it was 
replied, in the decrees of her undisputed @icumenical Councils. 

But it soon oozed out that all the Tract writers were no longer 
contented even with this basis, Vague and disquieting hinta were 
dropped of the need of a living authdrity to decide present oon- 
troversies, and more and more frequently the writings of members of 
the party began to display wistful longings after the majestic autocracy 
of Rome. The expreasion of these longings was subtly introduced, 
in the most brilliant coruscations of bewildering rhetoric. Opponents, 
Archdeacon Hare among others, began to say that the doctrine of the 
new school led directly to Rome. Issac Williams's “ Tract” on reserve 
in’ the communication of religious truth led people to suspect & 
Jesuitical tendency among the leaders. “-Tract 90” converted this 
suspicion into certainty. The bishops began to take fright. Some 
.of the originators of the movement—Sir ‘William Palmer, for instance 


` —began to remonstrate; others—Iesao Williams himself among them— 


t 
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were seriously alarmed at the later developmenta,* Newman's pride 
-was touched, as a letter he wrote to Sir W. Palmer clearly shows.t 
‘The explosion which had taken place about ‘‘ Tract 90” had already 
driven. him into sullen isolation and alienation. The Tracta had been ~ 
stopped; Newman had retired to Littlemore, and abandoned all his 
work at Oxford. A neo-Tractarian party, moreover, of paradoxical 
sentimentalists had- for some time been coming to the front, the 
business of whose members it appeared to be to shook public opinion 
aa much as possible by their open‘avowal of. sympathy with Rome. 
Newman refused to check them, and soon it appeared that his own, 
attachment to the Church of England was serioualy shaken. At last, 
in 1845, his seceasion was announced; the sentimentalista above. 
mentioned went with him, and the first phase of the Tractarian. 
movement came to an end. 

Its second phase presents featurea.of immense interest. The oldu 
organisation wás utterly broken up. Of those which remained, Pusey, 
was the leader, and Keble and Isaac Wiliams alone gave him sym-. 
pathy and assistance. A fresh batch of secossions, with Manning at - 
its head, took place after 1850, in consequence of the Gorham decision... 
From that time Sir W. Palmer ceased to act with those of the Trac-- 
tarian lesders who remained. Dr. Hook, another warm supporter of: 
the Tract writers in their earlier aims, deliberately cast them off. Yet 
Posey and Keble, in spite of their bitter disappointiment and dis- - 
- couragement, remained firm to the wider scope which Newman had 
been the first to impart to the teaching of the school. They positively- 
refused to demand the declaration of hostility to Rome on which Sir - 
“William Palmer and George Anthony Denison insisted. With astonish~.’ 
ing’ courage, in spite’of abuse, desertion, and the reproaches flung at. 
them by those who had predicted the result of their efforts, they con- 
tinned to aim at undoing, to a certain extent, the work of the.- 
Reformation, and at a nearer approximation than our present Ohurch. 
formularies contain to the doctrinal system and practical working of~ 
the Church of Rome. ‘They still maintained that the Church was not. 
a mere department of the State, but a spiritual society. They’per~ 
sisted in‘their resistance to Latitudinarianism and Protestantism, and, 
above all, they did not cess to affirm that the only true basis of 
belief is to be. found in Scripture, aa interpreted by the Universal 
- QOhurch, But for some years subsequent to 1850 their position. was 
difficult, and even critical The current Romeward had altogether ` 
abated. The old High Anglican spirit began to revive. ‘Theologians, 
such ias: Dr. Christopher Wordsworth, afterwards Bishop of Lincoln, 

* Tt should be remarked that, in spite of the alarm excited by the title rather than 
the contents of hia tract on reserre in the communication of religious truth, the 


loyalty of Imac Williams to the Church of England was always beyond suspicion. 
+ Introduction to “Narrative of Events,” p. 77. Boo also sano Williams's " Auto 
biography,” p. 60. . 
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and Professor J. J. Blunt, of Oambridge, contended with much ability 
and learning that the Church of England, in her Prayer Book, her 
Articles,.and' in the works of her learned divines since the Reformation, 
j came nearer to the ideal of the primitive Ohurch than any other Church 
at present existing. Thè splendid eloquence, the vast energy, the 
wonderful knowledge of mankind possessed by the late Bishop 
Wilberforce were directed towards the same end, Writers, such as 
. Gresley and Paget, endeavoured to popularise the High Anglioani 
rather than the Tractarian view in their tales, and the same may be 
„said of the general tendency of works like ‘those of Miss Sewell and 
Misa Yonge, by which children and young people were largely 
influanced.* Some unfortunate steps taken by Dr. Pusey at this 
period of hia life, steps which infinitely disgusted men of the old 
unsentimental and manly Anglican type, and which even called forth 
remonstrances from so devoted a member of the Tractarian party as 
Mr. (now Canon) Carter, of Clewer, also tended for a time to diminish 
his influence. The tendency to a morbid self-introspection and selfs 
reproach, which had long been part of Pusey’s character, and which 
domestic and publio sorrows had tended to intensify, prompted him to 
translate and adapt some extremely mawkish productions of French 
pietism of which, happily, at the present moment little is heard. AN 
this increased the suspicion that his efforts were tending—consciously 
tending, a8 many declared =m the same direction as those of Newman 
and Manning. 

Of Pusey’s untiring efforts throughout the rest of his life on behalf 
- of the principles connected with his name little need be said here. He 
* was the life and soul of the “ Essays and Reviews” controversy, and. 
. of the Colenso controversy. In both these controversies he contended 
warmly and perseveringly on behalf of the authority of God’s Word, 
‘and, as co-ordinate with it, the authority of Christ’s Church. The ° 
spiritaal character of that Ohurah, too, it, was his most earnest endea- 
vour to maintain; but it is hardly too much to say that his efforts to 
enlarge the borders of our Church in a Romoward direction might 
have been without fruit but for a movement ‘with which he had very 
little to do. Even his coadjutors, Keble and Isaac Williams, lent 
him little aid on this last point during the later years of their lives, 
. They openly confeased that, since the glamour.of Newman's influence 
was removed, they had been more and more inclined to fall back into 
' the old-fashioned Anglicaniam which had been the oreed of their : 
earlier lives. . The movement which secured the triumph of Pusey’s 
WOL in giring A bronda nase. be Anglican theology in a Romeward 


P E T SEE S I the Hf Pasket, condusted by Miss Yonge, 
on which more than one generation of youthfal hurchmen and Ohurohwomen was 
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direction, was the Ritual ‘Movement.*, The earlier -Tractarians had 
no taste for ritual. In few churches had much been’ done beyond 
. intoning the service and improving the music till after 1850. The 
services ab- that typical Tradterian place of worship, Margaret 
Chapel, in Oakeley’s time, would excite a smile among the ardent 
Ritualists of the present day. But the rank and file of the Tractarian’ 
clergy flung themselves with tremendous energy into the ritual cause. 
The clergy, as-a body, are not profound theologians. But 
“ Begnius irritant animos demissa per aures 
Quam que sunt oculis subjecta i 

ie ie weds cioh pa ieh average clergyman to get a very 
profound conception of the ‘proportion of the faith,” at least it- 
was possible for him to grasp the idea of the desirablenees of a good. 
many changes in the order of public worship. And, indeed, there 
was plenty of need for them. ‘The ritual of the Ohurch of England 
in the earlier part of the century could hardly be described as imposing, 
or even edifying. There was scarcely any conceivable change in the 
conduct of Church services at that time which might not have been 
regarded as an improvement, And so the ritudl propaganda went on 
apace. It was conducted by men who were not only shocked at the, 
irreverences and absurdities of their day, but who had come to the 
sweeping conclusion that they were all to be attributed to the disastrous 
history of the last three centuries. So the existing type of services 
was christened “ Protestant,” and everything of post-Reformation origin 
was promptly proscribed. Anglican chants, as the product of the 
English Church since the Reformation, as well as high pews, “ three- 
deckers,” metrical Psalms, the black gown in the pulpit, and a host 
of other customs, often “more honoured in’ ‘the breach than the 
observance,” were denounced en bloc as abominations, In the conduct 
of Ohurch services, in the colour and cut‘'of the vestments, in the 
habits of the brotherhoods and sisterhoods, the new school were bent 
on imitating the Roman Ohurch. Not only did a flourishing litera- 
ture spring up of “ Ritual Reasons Why,” and the like, but after one 
or two ineffectual attempts, an organ in the public press was provided. 
The reason for the present predominance of Tractarian principles in 
the Church of England is more closely connected with the existence 
of a penny weekly paper which exista to popularise them than people 
in general seem to have any idea, And it may be safely added that 
the English Ohurch Union would never have been established, or 
having been established, would never have been maintained, to protect 
the interests of the “ Oatholio party ” in the Ohurch of Emgland, had 
it not been for the Byely anene taken in .ritual by a considerable 

* Dr. Pusey’s hope, of better relations with Bomo found expression in bis 


“ Etrenioon,” published in 1865. But. Manning immediately contrived to shut the. 
door in his face by the decrees of the Vatican Oouncil in 1870. ` 2 ; 
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body of British “ Philistines,” and the insane policy which insisted on 
making martyrs of insubordinate priests by putting them in pripon. 
And so, as the first and more useful period of the Tractarian move- 
ment since Newman’s secession is connected with the name of Pusey, 
its second and more popular period must be connected with the name 
of Mackonochie. ‘The leading characteristics of this second period are 
a strong affection for ceremonial, a deep love for Roman medisevalism, ' 
and a fanatical hatred of Protestantiam in every shape. No custom 
has proved too puerile, too absurd, it might even be added, too 
degrading, to be eagerly adopted by a certain party among the clergy, 
_ provided it is borrowed from the Ohurch of Rome. No words are 
‘too strong to be used in condemnation of any doctrine, any practice 
connected with Protestantiam, notwithstanding the fact thet, whatever 
ita demerits regarded as a theological system, this same Protestantism 
has at least been the means of securing to us that freedom which its 
most bigoted adversaries are accustomed to use—some people might 
sy to abuse—to an extent practically unlimited. But for Pro- 
testantism, men who act in the principles of these its doughty 
antagonists would probably be in Bocardo, with the choice between 
recantation and the stake. And so“ faddist ” English aristocrats, half 
educated and uninguiring English men and women are nourished, 
some people would say stupefied, on superstitions half warmed up from 
the Vatican kitchen, and are then led to the brink of the Roman 
precipice, and told to take care not to fall over. For years past non- 
communicating attendance, fasting communion, compulsory confession, 
have been perseveringly and energetically taught. Wafer bread at the 
Communion, Litanies to Jesus, Mary and Joseph, flowers on the 
~ Altar of the Blessed Virgin,” have been spectacles at which English 
men and women have gazed with a perplexity with which not a little 
despair has been intermingled. For nearly fifty years have the Lessons 
been readin some churches as though they were. in the unknown 
tongue, and the prayers gabbled as though they had been some charm 
to avert the evil eye. The President of the English Ohurch Union 
has advocated, with much applause, the desirability of permitting the 
Communion to be celebrated according to the provisions of the First 
Book of Edward IV., as an alternative use to that actually in vogue. 
The press, the public, and even the ‘bishops, have remonstrated in 
vain. No power exists to interfere with the power of clergy and 
odngregations to-innovate upon the plain directions of the Prayer 
Book in any way they please. And as if this were not sufficient, we are 
now, it would seem, threatened with another crop of innovations of a 
more distinctively Roman character still, ` Purgatory is openly taught ; 
Invocation of Saints as openly defended. The service known as 
“Benediction ” is taken over bodily from the Roman Catholio Church. 
The use of the Rosary is inculoated; the “Litany of Loretto” is 
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used ; the doctrine of the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin Mary ia 
preached ; and, to crown all, communion in one kind—of all Roman 
Catholic, practices.the most indefensible and the most abeurd—is being 
‘introduced, apparently because it is a Roman custom, and for no 
‘other reason whatacever. The “ Ritualistio” party is honeyoombed 
with ‘‘ guilds” for the open or ‘secret propagation of these and other 
absurdities. In fact, a number of infinitely smaller men, upon an 
infinitely less enlightened stage, are imitating the vagaries which, 
before 1845, were’ enacted by Faber, Oakeley, and Ward. No wonder 
the more honest and far-seeing among the leaders of the “ Catholic 
school” in this country are getting a little alarmed at this renewed 
appetite for Roman novelties, and are beginning to consider how the 
evident drift toward Rome among their adherents may best be stopped. 
Canon Newbolt, ata meeting of the English Ohurch Unionon January 26 ' 
of the present year, has expreesed a not unnatural concern lest the ' 
interesta of spiritual religion should suffer if the present régime of 
iawlesmess and externalism be not in some degree restrained. The 
‘Ritualist organs, however, are perfectly satisfied with things as they 
are, All is going well in the best of all possible Churches, where, 
if not the Ritualist, at least the High Church party directs the policy, 
end all but monopolises the highest prefermenta. There is'no anxiety 
` for the “good east wind” which Dr.: Pusey himself, years ago, at a 
meeting of the English Church Union, declared to be a very whole- 
some thing for religions movements when, they were becoming ‘too 
popular. a 
Yet, in truth, the predominance of Tractarianiam in the Ohurch of 
` England is, as has already been implied, a very superficial one. That 
the Tractarian movement has been fatal to Erastianiam, and has 
spread throughout all parties in the Ohurch of England the convio- 
tion that the Church of Ohrist in every country is a spiritual 
end not a mere civil organisation, is unquestionable. That it has 
revived the idea of worship, and promoted the employment of taste 
and beauty and every dort of external attractiveness in the services of 
the Church, is also an incontrovertible fact. It has also restored the 
Incarnation of Christ to its true position in the scheme of salvation, 
end has enabled us to conosive of that scheme, no longer as an 
‘arrangement by which. God is enabled to forgive sinners without for- 
feiting His character ag a moral governor of the world, but aa the 
first step in the moral and spiritual regeneration of mankind,* It 
has. placed the Sacraments, as means and instruments in that work of 
exalting and purifying humanity, on an altogether different basis in 
* This is the doctrine of B. L Wilberforoe’s book on the Incarnation. But it was 
ctloally a new doctrine to Englishmen at when that book was written. And 
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` the minds of modern theologians from that which they occupied in the 
minds of English divines in general seventy years ago. This is a 
great work, and it has been successfully accomplished. These prin~’ 
ciples, once the special characteristics of the Tractarian party, are 
almost universally accepted at the present moment among men of 
every school in the Ohurch of England, and even by many ontaide 
its borders. But it is altogether different with the special pointe 
which distinguish what, for want of a better name, we must call the 
“ advanced,” or “ Ritualistic,” school at the presenf moment. That 
echool, however, differs in so many points from the older Tractarianism 
that the name “ Tractarian ” cannot properly be applied to it. Ite 
distinctive characteriatios are-ita over-scrupulous regard for externals 
in divine worship; ita tendency to look Romewards for direction in 
the details of those externals ; ita disposition to exalt the privileges: 
of the Christian ministry, and to insist very strongly on the import- 
ance of the formal tranamiasion of that ministry; its inclination 


` towards materialism, or, ‘at the least, an exaggerated modisvalism, in 


ita conception of the sacraments and other rites of the Church; and 
its doctrine of the ortteria of authority in matters of belief. On the 
last and most important point, however, it has been utterly riven 
apart by modern developments. An apparent and factitious unity is 
still preserved for the present on the surface, because men grasp 
superficial ideas much more readily than, deep fundamental principles. 
Members of the advanced school are still at one on such subordinate 
points as the advisability of a friendly understanding with the Roman 
Church, and, as a necessary prelude thereto, of the desirability of 
‘bringing the Pope to recognise the validity of our Orders, They are 
at one about high sacramental doctrine and ritual, about the import- 
ance of fasting communion, about the power of the priest in absolution. - 
They advyovate “ high celebrations for worship,” they approve of calling 
Holy Communion “ Mass,” they favour non-communicating attendance, 
and they make no protest against the encouragement given to the 
unbeptized and excommunicate to rémain throughout the. celebration. 
of the holy mysteries. On these secondary points all members of the 
school are agreed. But on the fundamental question of the basis of 
authority in the Ohurch they are “ rent asunder,” like the veil of the 
Temple, “from the top to the bottom.” There is no need to adduce 
proofs of the fact that the basis of authority, in the eyes of the originab 
Tractarians, was Scripture, as interpreted by the undivided Ohurch. 
All their writings assume that the authority of Scripture is paramount. _ 
Any attempt to derogate from that infallible authority they resisted 
with the utmost vehemence. We have only to recall the part already 
alluded to as having been taken by Dr. Pusey in the oontroversics 
occasioned by the publication of ‘‘ Kesays and Reviews” and of Bishop 
Oolenso’s volumes on the Pentateuch, or to perqse his work on the 
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prophet Daniel, to make it clear that the inerrancy of Scripture as a 
whole, the supernatural character of Old Testament prophecy, were 
among the first planks in the Tractarian platform. That the official 
utterances of the Chcrch'in her Cicumenical Councils were also 
regarded as practically infallible also needs no demonstration. When 
the Church spoke in her authoritative assemblies—so the Tractarian 
leaders taught with one consent-—the faithful must submit. And, 
what is of more consequence still, the Tractarian doctrine of the spurce 
of authority was the basis of all ita other teaching., Moreover, as has 
been said, the Tractarian leaders cared little for ritual. They also 
deprecated the importance attached to fasting communion, and 
deplored the tendency to substitute “ hearing Masa” for devout recep- 
tion of the Lord’s Body and Blood.* And as to their views on the 
ministry and the sacraments, they were insisted on, not so much on 
the ground of their intrinsic fitness, as because they were believed to 
be in accordance with the voice of the universal Church. Thus the 
original Tractarians were at iasue with their followers, the “ Ritualista,” 
on many pointe. But what the Tract writers would have said abont 
the later developments of Tractarianism which have recently emanated 
from the Pusey House may be gathered from the grief and despair 
with which Canon Liddon, Dr. Pusey’s most loved and trusted disciple, 
is known to have received them. The view of the fallibility of 
Scripture enunciated by Canon Gore in “Lux Mundi” is, no doubt, 
confined to the Old Testament. But in the eyes of the original 
Tractarians the Old Testament was as infallible as the New, except, 
of course, so far as Jesus Christ, the Incarnate Word, had Himself 
superseded it by His divine authority. The notion that, instead of 
Moses having given the Law, he was, in fact, only the author of a 
“certain germ” of it, the teaching which representa Ohronicles as 
idealising and exaggerating the facta which it records,t would seem 
little short of blasphemous in the eyes of the school of 1888. Nor 
did the daring innovations of the new school stop there. . When the 
authority of our Lord was invoked against them, their authors met 
the argument by the avowal of principles which seemed to challenge 
the decrees of Ephesus and Ohalcedon. To teach not only that our 
Lord’s human knowledge was limited, but that it was fallible, to speak 
of our Lord while “ manifest ” here “in the flesh” as having “ ceased” 
for a while “to exercise certain natural prerogatives of the divine 
existence,” have seemed to many orthodox theologians to come peril- 
ously near to contradicting the decisions of the universal Ohurch.t 
The explanation of the Kenosis as an emptying Himself of some 


* Bee a letter written by Dr Pusey to the Daily Express,  Tractarian daily news- 
paper, whioh. had but a brief existance. Kebles correspondence contains similar ’ 
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_ distinctive features of his Godhead by the Eternal Word at the moment 
of His Incarnation, is an explanation which would hardly have satisfied 
Cyril of Alexandria, or, for the matter of that, Theodoret, or even | 
Theodore of Mopsuestia, who was, nevertheless, condemned as & 
heretic by more than one Cicumenical Council. Whether, again, a 
Catholic theologian of the old school would allow that the sphere of 
the Godhead and the sphere of the manhood in Ohrist could be 
regarded as eesentially distinct in the one person of Ohrist is once 
more a queation.* Ño, foo, may it be doubted whether the older 
‘Tractarians would have described the Divine Word as having “ begun 
to live from a new centre when He assumed manhood.” t Another 
Bampton lecturer has spoken of the divine attributes in the Incarnate 
God as baing “ modified or coloured” by His union with the God- 
head,t and of St. Paul as teaching that the Son of God “continued 
in some sense to be what He was before.” § And a Professor at the 
sister university, whose reputation as a “Catholic” stands very high, 
has been reported as saying that Ohrist is two persons, indissolubly 
end eternally united together. If this be a correct report, he has. 
fallen into downright Nestorianism. 

These opinions may be true or false. It is not the purpose of this 
paper to pronounce upon them. But it is quite certain, first, that - 
they are flatly contrary to the teaching of the older Tractarians; and 
next, that they mark a rupture between the school of authority and 
the school of criticism in the Tractarian camp. Some “ Ritualista ” 
hold strongly to the old Tractarian principles of the co-ordinate 
authority of Holy Scripture and the universal Church ; others hold as 
strongly to the new ideas lately broached, That there has been no 
serious attempt at refuting them on Tractarian principles is due to the 
fact that, since the death of Canon Liddon, the older Tractarian 
school, or, if the term be preferred, the more orthodox Ritualistic 
school, has not a single theologian of repute who is competent for the 
task. Mild proteste—very mild protesta, as compared with the atti- 
tude of the older Tractarians towards heresy or novelty—have been 
made by certain of the Ritualistic clergy. But serious resistance has 
hardly even been attempted from that quarter. And from the very 
gingerly way in which these fundamental questions have been treated- 
by the modern representatives of Tractarianism we may gather some 
idea of its very oritical position just now as a school of thought. In 
spite of ita imposing appearance, ita walls are cracking in all directions. 
Thus it possesses a Society, the English Church Union, for the dis- 
semination and support of its principles. The president of that 
Society, contrary to the judgment of some of ita members, lately made 
overtures to the Pope on the question of Anglican Orders. Only a 
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few half-hearted protests were uttered by those who dissented from 
his action. A volume, issued from the Pusey House itself, contradicts 
the Tractarian doctrine of the inspiration of Holy Scripture; the 
English Church Union, after full debate, refuses to enter upon the 
question. The new theories on the Old Testament necessitate the 
reopening of the questions supposed to be settled at Ephesus and 
Ohaloedon; an ominous silence reigns on all sides. Not only is no 
whisper heard within the walls of the English Ohurch ‘Union, but 
even the organs of the party, save a few feeble murmurs in one or 
two quarters, are conspicuously mute. Some of the camp-followers of 
the party, assisted by guilds and societies, are pushing on flat Popery 
among their unthinking disciples, The leaders admit it. But they 
know not what to do. What change has come over the spirit of the 
“‘Qatholic party”? It was not wont to sit thus with bated breath 
while the enemy was thundering at the gates of the Oatholio citadel, 
Even yet it has strong language at command for men supposed to be 
tainted with “ Protestantism” or anti-sacerdotalism. But for these 
internal disturbers of its peace it cannot find a word to say. Never- 
theless it has become sadly suspicious that there is something amiss. 
Ita leaders are in correspondence with the ancient Latitudinarian enemy, 
and it has no one to take their place. There is no one among its 
members who is strong enough to vindicate satisfactorily the authority 
- of Scripture or the decrees of the (Ecumenical Councils, It does not 
seem able even to decide with authority the controversy between 
the pro-Roman and the anti-Roman school which exists within it. 
Thus, though it present an imposing front at present to the passers- 
by, it knows that ita house is so full of fissures that no one dare walk 
across the floor. 

The real truth is that we are on the eve of a new departure. The 
Tractarian school has done ita work, and is doomed to disappear before 
very long. 
= “ Our ttle systems have their day, 

They have their day and cease to be,” 


And when that day comes, other forms of thought will take their 
place. In what direction this new departure will endeavour to lead us 
it were premature to predict, It may be, as some signs seem ta predict, 
toward the restoration to the laity of their place in the Ohurch of God; . 
it may be in the direction of limiting that ‘one man power” in the 
Ohurch whioh- has been shown to lead to such disaster in other 
human societies. Let us at least hope that it will be in the direction 
of a larger tolerance, upon a wider and more genuinely Oatholic basis. 
Definite truth there must be, or religion is another name for chaos. 
But whether all the doctrinal and ecclesiastical minutis upon which 
the present desoendanta of the Tractarians so strongly insist are parts 
of our Oatholio heritage, is a point which, it must be confessed, admita 
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of discussion. The neo-Tractarians of Oanon Gore's school have 
practically cast aside ecclesiastical authority, and have become advocates 
of an understanding with modern thought. They have thus detached, 
or are detaching thameelves, from the school of tradition, and have 
joined, or'are joining, the ranks of the advocates of free inquiry and 
the supremacy of conscience. Tt is to be hoped that we may in time 
. have a rehabilitation of the Reformers, who, for the last half-century 
or so, haye been so handsomely abused. Perhaps people may come 
to see that, whatever their faulte—and no reasonable man will deny. 
that they Aad faulta—they were the pioneers of the progress ang 
liberty, civil and religions, which we now enjoy. We may become 
` dimly sensible of the fact that they were hardly, perhaps, the “ un- 
redeemed villains”. it has been the fashion for years to describe them. 
as being, in the language of a well-known “ Ritualistio” leader, who 
lived to regret the violence of his words, But, whatever the future 
has in store for us, we who are now awaiting the opening of the. 
twentieth century have unquestionably brighter prospects before us than 
the Christian religion has ever known since the first century of its 
existence. There are signs—very recent signs—of the approach of a 
better understanding between men of various schools within the Ohurch 
of England itself. The Nonconformists are on all sides abandoning 
those extreme hard-and-fast notions of the divine decrees. which 
placed them in such ‘irreconcilable opposition to the formularies of 
the English Church. The Russian Ohurch is displaying signs of s 
warm interest in the history and position of the Anglican body. There 
are everywhere evidences of stir and upheaval in the Roman Com- 
munion favourable to an abatement of that great obstacle to a general 
reunion, the claims of the Roman See. And though the tortuous 
policy of Rome in the past cannot fail to inspire suspicion of her good 
faith in the present, the recent reply to the letter of the two Arch- 
bishops is at least couched in courteous phrase. Of immediate reunion 
there is, of course, not the slightest chance. But we may trust that 
Christian thought is entering on a phase which brings ultimate 
reunion in sight. The first duty before us is to get rid of old anti- 
pathies and prejudices; the next to distinguish between fondamenta? 
doctrines and pious opinions; the next, to join the number of those 
who, would induce the Ohurch to retrace the many steps she has taken 
on the barren path which has led to the multiplication of dogmas. 

“ Qui divino studio operam datis,” exclaims Bishop Pearson in one of his 
“ Conciones ad Olerum,” “qui chartis potissimum secris impallescitis; qui 
venerandum sacerdotia officium aut occupatis, aut ambitis; qui. tremendam 
animarum curam suscepturi estis; excutite praesentis gaoculi pruritum, 
‘fugite affectatam novitatem, quod ' fuit ab initio quasrite, fontes consulite, 
ad antiquitatem confugite, ad sacros Patres redite, ad Koclesiam primitivam 
respicite, | hoc est, ut com ap: propheta are (bpe, Interrogate de somitio 
antiquis.” i 
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‘Theo words are more needed now than ever, for they indicate the 
narrow channel between the Scylla of rigid ecclesiastical decrees and: 
the Charybdis of modern speculation. May God guide us into a 
right practical application of that noble maxim, so often quoted, and 
almost as often misapplied: tn necessariis unitas, in dubiis libertas, in 
omnibus caritas! ` ; 

‘A Country PARSON. 
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Te is still an unnamed Muse. A province due to the 
sisterhood, who are, as we now recognise, more than nine, has 
no one of them for Sovereign. Yet is not the school fit to be the 
kingdom of a Muse? 

It may be true that poetry, like religion and philosophy, “ deems 
all things human akin to her.” But this is to say the too much 
which is to say nothing. Shopkeeping and the labour of the laundry 
are human too, but the Muse, if she has ever been surprised beside 
the till or the mangle, has never lingered: not even a Wordsworth 
can domesticate her there. The magio light that turns cobweb to 
golden gossamer, and strikes a sparkle of jewels out of an ash heap, 
will away again, leaving no time for study and disillusion. Whether 
a subject can be called poetic is therefore a question of degree; how 
long and how much is the converse with it of the Muse? There are 
certainly themes in which poetry is at home, not a mere visitant : 
there is war and the chase, shepherding and husbandry, even politics, 
when they spell revolution, even commerce, while she is not on 
Change, but is on the seas between her markets. . Can poetry be made 
at home in the school ? 

The answer from history would be discouraging. Not to go back 
to the benches where the learning of the Egyptians was i 
boys’ schools have been described as early as the days of Pericles, but 
only the Muse of comedy went there, and that to teach Aristophanes 
the now trite reflection on the decay of manners among young people: 
no Muse guided thither even “our Huripides, the human.” And 
later, while Virgil could sing not only of the camp but of the farm, 
his lyrist friend presenta the “old school” and its headmaster with: 
no more touch of postry than the grown Scotsman recalls the dominie 
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and the tawse. If a Muse of school there be, she was till of late a 
.Musa in partibus, and has but yesterday “seb up her stool” in a 
titular realm, 

Yesterday, however, she did it, history’s yesterday of fifty years ago. 
‘For two generations or near, it has been possible for a man to choose 
to be s schoolmaster for the sake of his bread and of a task, but also 
because that way lies romance, 

The English Midlands are not the chosen land of poetry, though 
Shakspere’s Avon creeps there still, But there in two all but 
neighbour shirea, under their headstones sleep the two men who made 
a new tuneful sister descend from heaven. We cannot give her a 
name (it needs a Greek to name a Muse), but only a title. She is the 
Muse of School. , he A 

Of school, be it understood, not of education ; these two are not the 
same. Certain educationista have said so before now, meaning a 
sarcasm. It is true also without the sarcasm. There may be, still 
kept back by heaven, a Muse of education too, and to her may be 
some day given for her kingdom, when she is ready to inherit it, all 
that can be time-tabled, standarded, and certificated; all codes, 
registers, and methods shall be hers. Why not? For these matters 
are great, though not yet beautiful; Minerva, an immortal, has them 
in care, But the Muse chooses and is not chosen; and the school is 
her choice already, but the board and the syndicate are not. 

Nor even so has she chosen the school everywhere, The French- 
man and the German must tell us whether lycée and gymnasium 
know her. She had scarcely settled on the Thames and Itchen and 
Avon, when she crossed the sea to Ireland; there; however, she is, if 
a divinity, only a Saxon one. And she crossed the Tweed too; but 
there, since she came down to earth on the wrong bank ‘of that 
river, her title is still dafective, for what are fifty years of sojourn to 
a Scot ? 

To drop the parable, is there not a new thing under the sun in 
the imaginative affection which our time bestows upon the school > 
A school has become to its members the inspirer everywhere of a 
sentiment, here and there of even a passion, There is a magic for 
them in its name, like that in the name of country or in the watch- 
-word of a race: it touches the springs of ambition and shame, often of 
action: there are a few in whom the quickest pulse that beats is that 
which this name stirs, Was it ever so before in history between a 
boy and his school ? ' . 

If it ever was, literature shows no trace of it. Books knew of 
` school only as a piece of business, like apprenticeship or the excise ; 
and imagination touched its details only for the humorous oppor- 
tunity found in whipping-blocks and benches, ink blots and thumbed 
grammars, and the stolen waters of the truant. Or men wrote of 
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gohoolboy affairs as one would write of the nursery or a visit to the 
dentist, as of things it might be necessary to discuss, but hardly.in 
company, unleas with an apologetic lightness of touch. Nowadays 
there are fictions in which only schoolboys are the heroes and villains, 
but! grown men and women read them. Nay, the schoolboy’s life 
already yields the songs which please within the circle, and may any 
day yield the poem which will please beyond it, 

There are those who will deride this new interest in the child, and 


_ pay it is only fashion’s last amusement, rather longer lived than the `, 


‘eathetic orase, rather leas foolish than the athletic; that presently the 
maxim, by which our own little selves were repulsed in the desire of 
self-expression, will be called back into use, and the boy and his 
aianea: iil be fold: Wise they. may aye, 2m Aooiety A plaga. mot noha 
voice. 

| This is not what will happen, however. The’ new child-worship is 
not all idolatry, any more than was the old woman-worship. As 4 sex, 
‘so an age may need to be rescued from a world-old neglect, and, once 
rescued, its claim to man’s consideration may be harmonised but, 
never denied. The woman, since chivalry discovered her amiableness, 
has never again become the thrall; and the child, whose charm has 
been go lately discovered, will not be driven back to the sordid shades 
where he was found two generations ago. No mote will the poetry 
of childhood wither again, unless that of womanhood has withered, 


pecause we now can see that half the talk of chivalry was an insincere 


and foolish'mode. Doubtless new knowledge of mankind, like new 
‘knowledge of Nature, begins in magic ; but the philosopher outetays the 
magician ; and with the estate of child, as of woman, the world, having 
once discovered it, will keep the romance when it has long parted 

ail tha Ghantesy. 

oaea o a aa “Hoe eoa ol Whe abil tub 
of the boy. And as yet only of the boy born in the fortunate home. 
That is the necessary order in the romantic; it moves downwards, as 
they say temperance and good manners ,do, and as did the reverence 
for woman. At present I have only to ask myself why there is a 
poetry in the life of those schools for the sons of the gentle and the 
fortunate which the last half of this century has nursed so zealously ? 
If any one charges me with the fallacy of “ many :questions,” and. 
would have me first prove the poetry to be there before I begin to 
account for it, I answer, as he who retorted to a critic of his mansion’s 
architecture, that, for himself, he lived on the inside of it, or I say 
that I was a boy in a school and am man in one ; for me it is enough 
that it is all glorious within. 

Bo I ask, of what stuff is this poetry of echool made ? 

And, first, I see that it is yielded by the most elemental of all the 
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facts of the case, which is that school is for boys, aud boys are men 
beginning. The poetry of school is the poetry of beginnings. 

Why are beginnings postic? That is a question to which some- 
where or other lies an answer, but it lies in the laps of philosophers. 
We will not go and ask them. We will rather recall how on some 
summer morning of travel we came from bed into golden sunlight, 
with the soent of dew upon it, and the crisp note of a bird above the 
spring in the hostel garden, and the low of cattle coming off the 
meadows, How the blood danced to the piping of Pan! How the 
score of minutes over the hasty meal were grudged out of the twelve 
coming hours of gold in the sliding magic landscape of the traveller's 
day! Heigh ho! and then the weary nodding hours, the jaded senses 
of mid-afternoon in the banguette of the coach, till at the touch of a 
cold mountain shadow the soul shook herself awake again, and poised 
for the descent on the white walls of the evening landing-place, For 
him who journeys in company of youth it is always early morn- 
ing; some one is always beginning the day, some one is measuring, 
with eyes full of sunlight, hia vague landscape of achievement, and 
seeing every league of it freah with the dew of the morning. We 
know he is wrong, and we could tell him of the dusty mid-day 
hedge-rows and the sleepy eyes carried past them. But we do not. 
Would we rob him of the bread in the strength of which he will go ? 
Besides, we also know that he is right; his is the illusion which is 
vision; for it is not the landscape that grows dull, but the eyes 
that grow dim. His, perhaps, will not tire as ours do. Perhapa. 

That Perhaps, of how much of life’s beauty is it the name? Take 
it away; replace it with certainty; imagine life’s country to be 
scanned not in the vegueneas’ and illusion of its present perspective, 
but as in a map, or as fields under a bird’s-eye view, and would not 
romance be gone? ‘That was not so wise a prayer: ‘Give me to 
know mine end.” 

Now, of a boy no one knows the end. When the generous lad has 
become the solid banker in the late fifties, we know the‘end too well, 
and the dew of poetry dries off him. And, to confirm our view of 
the charm of uncertainty, let this banker’s solid state be shaken by a 
doubt, let it become thinkable that ingolvency may knock at his door, 
‘even his, to-mortow, and a kind of poetry reclothes him. Nay, for 

` that, let it only cross our mind that he is a man all the while as well 
es a banker, and that one day this man will leave the banker lying, 
and will go ont from his money-bags “naked” into the gulf, no one 
able to pronounce whither—and how he is at once a figure of romance | 
‘Surely “the doubtful doom of human kind” is not worn only as a 
badge of our low condition. It isa grace as well; it chains, but it 
crowns us too. And this crown of mortality is at ita brightest while 
it ia worn by the boy, and all things are possible. . 
VOL. LXXTI, 2 F 
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Not quite so. Make what one may of the Perhaps, still it is a 
word of narrow limits for ninety-nine of the master’s hundred. It is 
but the one who will be distinguished ; the rest will be no better than 
their fathers, and what these are you know. 

Do I? To me it seems that whatever lives is distinguished ; it is 
a new thing emerged from the featureless deep, a thing which never 
has been, and never will be again. Distinction is life, written in 
more letters. He is no fit master of youth who ceases to believe 
that distinction is the goal of everything that becomes a living 
soul. x 

There we have anticipated a second element in the romance of 
school—the charm bred of the touch of human personality. Whére 
ia this touch of personality so constant and so immediate? That is 
the fact which finds out the master whom Nature did not send to the 
school, and makes his unhappiness : his woe is that the contact with 
human lives is too incessant and too olose. The same fact makes the 
drama which delights another. Admit that the natures we touch 
are immature; still it ia the immaturity of thet which will be man. 
And all of the man which is in the boy meets and touches you; the 
nature fronts you whole. The grown man presents to you one side 
of him; meeta you as the man of business, but will not speak of, 
hearth and home, or makes company for you as guest but will not 
open on his profession. He moves on his course, a planet which 
keeps alwaya the same face towards you, and will not abide your 
question as to the further hemisphere. The boy must abide your 
question, if you put it. It may be unwise to put it: that, however, 
is an inquiry for the ethic, not ‘the esthetic, of our subject, But, 
indeed, without any questioning, the mere daily movement of school 
life, its round of work, play, discipline, intercourse, makes revolve 
ander the eye, not perhaps all of a nature’s aspects, but very many of 
them: what is reserved you can see into, if time and right occasion 
serve. To no one but you, unless it be here a priest and there a 
doctor, are lives so laid bare. Immature lives, yes, but how close you 
see them and how full! All the passions that move humanity look 
at you out of the windows. All the kinds which Nature fashions are 
there. The soldier's frank mischief, the staid plainnees af the clerk, 
the scholar grave-faced or “looking elvish ;” Jacob with eyes of 
calculation; oftener and welcomer, Esau, with eyes full of the sun, 
and the smell of the field upon His raiment ; here a countenance with 
the shadow on it where you may read a prophecy of sorrow, and 
there the full, merry lips of the feun, with neither prophecy nor 
remembrance ; faces with the seal of the tyrant, or the seal of the 
villain ; furtive eyes, that provoke to discovery ; rebel eyes, to conquest 5 
loyal, eyes, shy, but with a flash at you under the lids; eyes of 
aspiration with a spark in them, of repentance, with a tear; beauty, 
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with an illusion, it may be, as elsewhere, for a partial heart; vulgarity 
too, but even so with rough, homely flavours as of potherb or garlic ; 
and rusticity with the smell of the good réd earth of which Adam 
was moulded: last, now and again it is History which fronts you, in 
features of masa and force, or with the fine graving of race; then 
once in life, could you but see it, the genius; and once, could you 
fathom it, the saint. 

There are, however, other founta of poetry than that of personality. 
Man may be the roof and crown of things, but he is not also the 
floor and basement. A second claim on the Muse is advanced by 
Nature. One remembers, indeed, how a generation aated with Pope 
and convinced by Wordsworth believed the noblest study of mankind 
was no longer man but Nature, and that the poet was there chiefly to. 
make us descriptions of the landscape: from which error blossomed: 
many paintings by novelist or verse-writers of skies and fields on a. 
fatiguing breadth of canvas; ingentia rura, which the reader, like 
Virgil's wiee husbandman, will praise and pass by. We are now 
again able to perceive that Nature pleases us chiefly as the back- 
ground of man and his passions. This is why there is for each man. 
just one piece of the physical world which unfailingly holds poetry 
for him : it is the plot which he calla home. Home has poetry even. 
for the children of prose. It is, we are told, the laws of association 
which account for this: it is the partiality of memory which strews 
the glamour on the field and stone and timber of the birthplace. 
But Association, that handmaid of all work in modern psychology, 
can be overtasked. I will suggest that our sense of beauty in the 
home is rather a part of the birth-instinct, the same whioh discovers. 
to us the beauty in the mother’s face. arth, the first-of goddeasea, 
is the mother of us all; but each of us in special knows the mighty 
mother only by that lap of earth which nursed his beginnings, by 
the stones piled from her quarries, the timbers that grew from her 
sod. This is for him his mother’s face, and it is beautiful because it 
is hera and he is her child. Now this romance of home, of whatever 
stuff it is woven and on whatever loom, has of late been singularly 
transferred to home’s one-time antithesis, the school. Do the critica 
complain that the natural parent is being robbed of his boy by the 
professional. parent, his master? Let us have the whole of their 
complaint then. Is not the home robbed as well? Has not the 
boy’s love of the birthplace gone a straying, and settled on the thres- 
hold of his Alma Mater? Perhaps in truth neither parent nor birth- 
place is robbed at all: love “ spreads undivided,” or can be ‘learnt 
abroad to be used st home. Anyhow it is not our part to stop and 
do justice here, but only to note the fact. A strange thing has come 
about, and the imaginative affections of place cluster now where no 
one would have looked for them half a century ago, and invest with 
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‘their poetry what to a schoolboy of that time was a bleak land of 
exile. The achoolboy, do I ssy? But it is not the boy's affections 
which are here our concern, except when the boy is father to the man, 
the man who becomes pastor’ and master in the walls where a few, ‘ 
summers earlier he’ was scholar, or in walls which presently wear for 
him the same beauty as his own. Ah! friend or stranger, but you 
know it—this postry of the affections of placa. You know it, for 
you. have rested oars on the broad stream’s bosom to see the storied 
towers stand up from the meadows, & magio air upon their battle- 
ments ; or from a distant hill you have viewed the spire of your chapel 
, prick up between the elms; or the broad roof of your stately hall has 
_ taken the sunshine on it like a shield; or the rich window rises on 
the steep over the strong, clear mountain river, and you have oried 
“ If I forget thee——!” What need to ‘persuade such as you that 
‘school has the poetry of home? . 
-One source of the romance of school is left, and it is worth all the. 
rest. at : 
“Valiant watrior, thou who surpassest in beauty the children of 
‘men, gird thyself with thy sword upon thy thigh,” cried the Bishop 
after the threefold accolade in the young knight’s ordination. “Thou 
who surpassest in beauty.” Perhaps there was too often‘ neéd for the 
prayer, “ God make thee good as thou art beautiful” But to the 
‘mode of life which we call chivalry, whatever was ite virtue, beauty 
‘ab any rate cannot be denied. , In the school of our days chivalry ‘has 
-flowered again: and that ia why, the life of school is beautiful, = 
Reoount the tale, in language modern but correct,.of a knight's 
‘boyhood, and ask yourself if you ate not telling the story of your own 
boy. Hoe id taken at seven years of age from the ‘care of the women, l 
“who yet have already taught him that he must be a gentleman, and 
he goes with a band of boys of like condition to the house of & noble, 
‘or it may ‘be to a hospital founded by a princely patron, and ruled by 
‘some approved knight as a school of the gentle life. In either case 
"he ‘changes his natural parent for a parent by profession, for it is 
prescribed that if his father be a knight, he must be trained “in the 
‘service of some other knight.” There he gains perhaps some tincture 
of the arts, the liberal not the industrial, and spends much of his 
-time in training lungs and muscle, to run, vault, leap, climb, and 
throw. Above all he is made to “ fag,” and that assiduously, for his 
„elders, and he counts it no dishonour, At times perhaps he experi- 
.ences the rod, and, unlike his village brothers or his peere abroad, 
‘thinks no shame of it, knowing that his dignity ia safe. There also 
the ‘is taught to speak the truth, to study fair manners aod eat among 
‘ladies in hall, to reverence the knightly brotherhood, not to flinch at 
“pain, not to brag, not to take ‘foul advantage of an enemy nor grudge 
‘a, fair defeat, to stand by leader or comrade to the end, to play up and 
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play the game, though the game bə a lost one; and, amid all this, to 
worship in deed and thought one sovereign Jad: though, now I 
bethink me, your son’s ideal queen is no dame of flesh nor a maiden 
at all, but thə Boon Mother of his school brotherhood, and yet not 
the leas a divinity whose name, if tales are true, is able to steel a 
heart and string an arm in & day of battle. 

Yes, it is the knightly life once more, with ita virtues and its 
perversions, with the gallantry, the honour for truth and for hardi- 
hood, the brotherliness and the loyalties; and also with the narrow- 
nesses, the pride of caste, the soldier scorn of books and of industry 
which is not of the open air, as war, the chase, the game; with the 
cayalier's disproportionate fancy, his postponement of the religious 
conviction to the class sentiment in which the gentleman is more 
than the Ohristian; and with the moral perils which beset a brother- 
hood which yet is not a family. Bat; with its glory and ita faulta, 
chivalry it is again, and that is the reason why the life of school has. 
romance. 

Some of.us old enough to have been boys yle the enthusiasm of 
the public school was new, can witneæ that King Arthurs men of. 
the Round Table, rallying about a hero leader, sworn to a venture. 
under him, proud with the consciousness of a cause to be held against. 
the world, were very plain to our understandings, and seemed no fable, 
or else a fable told of us. 

But chivalry, it will be said, is an affair of a class: it is a possible 
mode of life only for aristocrats; and the public schools, even the. 
greatest, are now democratised. They count their thousands: where. 
once their fifties, and these levies are in overwhelming odds from the. 
burgess homes, not the knightly. Yes, but the uses and sentiments 
` of a people are always those of the earlier settlers in the land, and we- 
may be glad that the chivalrous class was in the territory of the- 
school betimes, and able to teach the host of newcomers who have- 
brought their raw vigour and humanity, and alas! alao their wealth, 
into it, that older ideal of the gentle warrior, with a tradition of 
manners which flower only in homes of leisure, and a standard of rank 
more delicate than the money-bag. Has it, indeed, been enough 
noted how those secular foes, militarism and industrialism, which 
are the modern and preciser names for the oodes of the knight and 
the burgher, are meeting and allying and interchanging gifts in the 
school of our day? It is a fair alliance when industry and war have 
kissed each other, when strength has flourished out of the earth of a 
vigorous nature, and courtesy has looked down from the high places 
of an old ideal. The severer judges of the public school, who are 
echoing, if they knew it, the ancient cry of the town against the 
land, should here acknowledge in the system a fruit they are glad to 
harvest. 
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“Valiant warrior, thou who surpassest in beauty the children of 
men.” But where, when all is said, was the beauty of the warrior? 
Not in knighthood’s trappings and circumstance, the wind in a plume, . 
the spark on a helmet, the sheen and motion of a horse, No; the 
life chivalrous was beautiful because it was the flowering of a spiritual 
seed, of a moral idea, the subjection of Self, with her passions and her 
fears, to a higher order—an order that, for the men of that day, wag 
imaged in the claims of brotherhood, fealty,-the gentle life, and truth 
in love. It is from this unearthliness, this inward glory, which was 
the vision of the few, but the discipline pf the many, that there breathed ` 
on chivalry its air of beauty, the “light which never was” on atately 
‘ panoply, or proud young face of the soldier. Here is the romance of 
‘chivalry ; and no likeness of habit, social complexion, temper, predi- 

lection, between the modern school of letters and the medimval sqhool 
‘of arms, can retain for the one that romance of the other, unless 
behind the new form burns the old spirit. Does it burn there? The > 
question is momentous, Is our chivalry of the school a true phase 
of the world-old conflict of “soul at war with’ sense”? Is’ the 
public school a fortress held for the ideal against the earthliness of _ 
money, fashion, luxury, selfish competition, sloth, cowardice, dread of 
pain, and all other the forces of materialism? Are we rearing there 
a knight-errantry fit to keep the marches of an empire, and to purge 
the land nearer home of wrong, violence, lust? ‘To the gallant old 
chivalrous watchwords what echoes come back within ita walls? a 
the o or: talls' the: romianey, ci /eotn0 . 
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THE RELATION OF CHOICE TO 
FREEDOM. 


T a former essay an attempt was made to approach the difficult 
s subject of freedom from the standpoint of biology. It was shown 
that an ideally free life is a life of unrestrained self-realisation, and 
that in a finite being such self-realisation oan only take place in a 
defined course. Consequently ideal free will, the active expression of- 
the ideal free life of a self-conscious being, lies in the intelligent 
direction of all the personal energies into this course, the resultant 
‘activity being the spontaneous and adequate expression of the whole : 
mature. In such a case we saw that choice would be excluded ; freedom 
would have swallowed up choice. Until this stage is reached, how- 
ever, what place does choice hold? What is its relation to that 
freedom which will end by annihilating it? And is ita existence a 
sign that we are under necessity, or that we are'free ? 

If we put aside all metaphysical predilections, and allow ourselves 
to be guided only by the teaching of experience, we shall certainly 
say that it is a ao are both—under necessity because we 
are compelled to choose , free because the outcome of choice is a 
spontaneous activity. : 

It is strange how our persistent desire for doginal Batali sa eatin 
ally driving us to one-sided, and therefore untrue, conclusions. In 
the age-long controversy over free-will it is so much easier to be 
either neoessarians or libertarians than to be guilty of the paradox of 
declaring ourselves on both sides at once, or rather steering an 
apparently impossible course between the two. Nevertheless, i in this 
as in other matters, the difficult and mnch-abused via media i is, after 
all, the surest, and if not always logically defensible, is neverthelews 
in a higher sense absolutely reasonable. 

In the present instance, however, the logio of the position is not so 
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hopeless as might be supposed. A little reflection will convince us 
that the power of choice cannot, as so many persons seem to think, be 
synonymous with freedom, because choice iteelf is not a matter of 
choice, but necessity. We do not choose whether we shall choose, we 
must choose. Of two courses open to a man, he may take one or the 
other or neither. But supposing him to remain passive, he has none 
the leas exercised his power of choice; he has chosen not to act. If 
he cannot escape from choosing, however earnestly he may desire to 
do so, he is certainly under compulsion in some sense. 

But there is another aspect of the question which leads irresistibly 
to the same conclusion. Suppose a man with two courses open to 
him, and suppose, instead of selecting one or the other, he wante to 
pursue both, how is the fact that this power of choice can only be 
exercised in such a way-as to preclude the possibility of his doing 
what he really desires, reconcilable with its being another name for 
freedom? Nor ia such a case at all recondite or unpractical. Many 
a man would like to live a life of ease and grow famous at the same 
time ; but he cannot. Wither the life of ease and mediocrity or the 
life of toil and fame, not both. Again, many a man would be delighted. 
to gratify himself by yielding to intemperate pleasures, and yet not 
miss the honour and consideration due to virtue. But again it is 
impossible. Hither self-indulgence and its wages or self-reatraint and . 
its reward, not both. Here again, therefore, the very exercise of 
choice implies a measure of compulsion—4.¢., of necessity. 

At the same time it quite as evidently implies a very different 
element. Whether I shall act in one way or another way or not act 
at all, together with all the consequences which depend on my decision, 
is undetermined till I determine it. In other words, I bring to pass 
a condition of things which without my intervention would have had 
‘no existence. How does this fact bear upon freedom ? i 

In asking this question we enter upon an inquiry larger in its scope 
than that of human activity, for if it is true that we have the power 
to make actual what was before only possible, we assert that the uni- 
verse is one within whose limits possibilities exist. This, as has been 
forcibly pointed out by Professor James, is the true point at issue- 
between determinism and indeterminism. ‘The latter acknowledges 
that 
“ somewhere possibilities exist and form a part of truth. Determinism, on 
the contrary, says that they exist nowhere, and that necessity on the one 
hand and impossibility on the other are the sole categories of the real. 
Possibilities that fail to get realised are for determiniam pure illusions: they 
never were possibilities at all. There ia nothing inchoate, it saya, in this 
universe of ours, all that was, or is, or shall be in it having been from , 
eternity virtually there.” * ' 


* “The Will to Believe,” p, 151. The Dilemma of Determinism. 
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Professor James farther very appositely points out that 


“what divides us into possibility or anti-possibility men is different faiths 
or ulates of rationality. To this man the world seems more 
rational with possibilities in it, to that man more rational with possibilities 
excluded ; and talk as we will about having to yield to evidenos, what makes 
us monista or pluraliste, determinista or indeterminista, is at bottom always 
some sentiment like this.” * 


To the present writer the world certainly appears more rational 
—not more logical, merely, though this is included, but more satis- 
factory to the whole reason—-with than without possibilities. Con- 
` sequently, in this essay they are postulated. The question before us 
is not whether they exist, but whether we can at all define the region 
in which they have their root. 

Casting our eyes on the world about us, we search in vain for any 
indications of their existence save in connection with organio life. 
Rigid necessity appears to obtain within the inorganic universe 
per seb Nothing there, it seems, could happen otherwise than as it does 
happen. If we let a stone fall freely from a height, we can predict 
the exact spot where, in conformity with the law of gravitation, it ` 
will reach the ground. But let loose a bird from the hand, it may 
alight anywhere on the ground, on any tree, on any part of the 
housetop. ‘There is an indefinite number of possibilities as to where 
it may come to ret. No leas than the fall of a stone, the flight of 
the bird is in accordance with the law of gravitation, but the rigid 
necessity which appeared to characterise that law has disappeared. 
Though never ceasing to act, and to act in the same way, it leaves 
room for plenty of possibilities. It is not the rigidity of the law of 
gravitation, but want of spontaneity in the stone which renders its 
motion so different from that of the bird. What is true of gravity is 
true of every other of the great physical’laws. Directly they come 
in contact with life they are revealed in a new light. The way is 
opened to possibilities, “ things that may, but need not be.” 

Tt is also, in the case of self-conscious beings, opened to choice; 
for such a being perceives that within his own sphere of activity 
there are various things that “may be,” and that the realisation of 
some will preclude that of others. He acts so ‘as to give reality to 
those poesibilities which most appeal to him, and he does this 
knowingly. In other words, he chooses t} Oboice is thus seen to be a 
necessary consequence of an order, including alike self-conscious 
intelligence and possibilities, The existence of the order limita the 
range of the possibilities, equally whether the latter are or are not 


* “The Will to Believe,” p. 188. The Dilemma of Determinizm. 

t This, at any rate, is an adequate definition of cholos when it has reference to ends 
to be attained. The choice of means by which the ends may be compassed wears a 
somewhat different aspect discussed farther on. A 
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capable of actualisation by human beinge. In all caseg they must’ be 
such as could become actual in the universe to which they belong. 
This fact has a most important bearing on the human aspect of the 
question. Man wants to make actual all that he desires to be so. 
Perfect freedom would ba the~fall power of sccomplishing this desire 
(only another name, therefore, for complete self-realisation). The very 
first ‘essential for attaining such freedom is that man’s desires should 
be in harmony with the order of the universe, because the possibilities 
‘it affords; and those only, can be actualised. 

Professor James, in the esasy from which quotation has already 
been made, appears to think that we never do endeavour to actualise 
impossibilities. He asks 

“What are the alternatives which, in point of fact, offer themselves to 
human volition? What are these futures that now seam matters of chance? 
Are they not all of them kinda of things already here, and based in the 


existing frame of Nature? Is any one ever tempted to produce an abeclude 
accident, something utterly irrelevant to the rest of the world?” * 


These questions can only be answered in the negative with serious 
reservations, Possibly it could be shown (though in the region of ethics 
even this is doubtful) that we never try to compass ends not besed in 
the existing frame of Nature; but in all regions of experience the 
endeavour to attain our ends by entirely irrelevant means, is frequent. 
The search for the “ philosopher’s stone” and savage “ rain-making” 
are illustrations of this in the physical sphere; and all such attempta 
aim at neither more nor Jeas than the production, not indeed of things, 
but of connections which are not based in the existing frame of Nature, 
“absolute accidente” therefore. Of course ignorance is the prime 
“motor in all such endeavours, and the whole progress of science con- 
sists in a continual learning that accidental connections are non- 
existent, are not in fact among the possibilities of the universe. 

The increasing power which man is able to wield as he gradually 
mastera this lesson, the marvellous control which even now it enables 
him to exercise over the physical agencies of Nature, sufficiently 
demonstrate that his freedom in the physical sphere depends on his 
knowing how to make possibilities actualities by learning the Jaw of 
their becoming so. It is during the process of ascertaining the law 
that the question of means—+t.e., choice between alternative courses of 
action by which the end may be compassed—presents itself. It cannot 
be said to do so either before or after this stage. . While the acci- 
dental connection is believed in, any course of action may commend 
itself as the right ons tc pursue. When the true connection: is dis- 
covered, doubt is nen existent and deliberation unnecersary: But 
between a man’s abandonment of the illusory connection and his per- 
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ception of the true one, there lies often a whole world of experience, in 
which the chief feature is the continual recurrence of the necessity to 
choose between alternative courses of action. Is this one or that one 
the more promising, the more likely to lead to the desired goal? If 
he selecta the wrong one, he haa to turn back and begin again, for he 
is sure sooner or later to come to an impasse, a paint where he is 
compelled to realise that he cannot carryout his will, is definitely 
prevented from attaining the desired result. In the earlier stages of 
this tentative process he ia troubled by a sense of confusion and 
bewilderment. His attempts are more or lees haphazard, he does not 


. realise that he is in search of law, and trusts rather to stumbling 


accidentally on the right method. The confusion appears to be in the 
world without, but ia in reality in the world within the man’s mind, 
and only abates as by one failure and another he learns at any rate in 
what direction power to carry out his desire does sot lie. i 

„Thus in the physical region we see that, though the exercise of 
choice is not itself freedom, becanse it does not give the power to 
actualise possibilities, it ia a necessary step on the road to freedom, 
insamuch as it implies a perception that any moans will not avail to 
attain the desired end, but only that whose connection with the end 
ia part of the “existing frame of Nature.” And here is distinctly 
foreshadowed that reconciliation between determinism and indeter- 


- minim which is supposed to be so hopeless, and which Professor 


James, though he holds the clue in his hand, declares to be imposaible. 
Tf there be such a thing at all as a universe, an “ existing frame of 
Nature,” then into that frame only certain kinds of possibilities will 
fit, So far, therefore, there is determination. But of these certain 
kinds there may be .an indefinite number, any of which could be, 
none of which need be, some (unknown) of which will be, actualised. 
So far, therefore, there is indetermination. The “kind” of universe 
determines the “kind” of possibilities, but it does not detract in the 
least from their being no more than possibilities, things which may or 
may not be realised. . f 

We must now apply these considerations in the region of ethics. 
Man has the power within his own sphere to actualise one of two 
possibilities, good or evil; and it is generally supposed that his 
freedom consists in being able to choose which of the two it shall be, 
But this view of the matter is incompatible with the definition we 
have given of freedom—vis., absolute solf-realisation, the power to 
be, to do, and to know all that human nature is capable of being, 
doing, and knowing. According to that, the condition of man’s 
freedom must lie in his actualising that oné of the two possibilities, 
good or evil, which is in accordance with the constitution of the 
universe, because only by this means can his own nature ever Bo 
develop as to achieve complete self-realisation, Moreover, an attempt 
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to actualise a possibility not thus in harmony with the constitution of 
the universe, and by means of it to achieve freedom, is an attempt to 
establish a connection not based in the existing frame of Nature, and . 
therefore ‘unrealisable—an “absolute accident.” Evil, it will be 
shown, stands in this relation to the universe and to man. 

At this point we are compelled to notice that however we may 
define “ evil,” it exista, and the question consequently arises, how, if 
evil be not in harmony with the constitution of the universe, it can 
have become actual, because, as we have already seen, the kind of 
nniverse determines the kind of possibilities. It does so here. We 
look upon the universe, and science presses the fact upon us with — 

ever-increasing emphasis as an order, but wherever there is order 
there is an implied possibility of disorder, and this being destructive 
of the order, is, with regard to it, evi. What is not possible, how- 
ever, is that disorder should bring about the same result as order. 
Thus, though we see clearly that evil regarded as disorder is a poasi- 
bility which the very existence of a universe, & cosmos, implies, we see 
with equal clearness that the realisation of capacities which demand 
order cannot be achieved through disorder. ' 

The significance of this fact will be better brought home to us by 
attempting some further investigation into the nature of good and 
evil as they affect the question of man’s liberty—his unrestrained 
power to be, to do, and to know. If we can discover what chiefly 
conduces to and what chiefly hinders this full self-realization, we shal} 
obtain some very clear insight into the kind of order to which we | 
belong, and the kind of disorder which ‘its existence renders possible ; 
nor will the quest prove either long or diffionlt. Wherever in the 
world of human beings we find self-centred life, there we find life 
which is cramped, narrow, dwindling ;—-on the opposite course, there- 
fore, to more complete development of ita capacities and. powers. 
There may be social as well as individual self-centredness. The family 
which thinks solely of the advancement of its own members, the 
« olaga ” which regards solely its own, well-being, the nation which 
looks only to its own interests, alike find themselves, sooner or later, 
decreasing in the power and influence which are the result of o 
healthy vitality, and the sine qud non of a free activity. All tHe 
so-called “social problems” of the day have their root in that fatal 
propensity to self-centredness which is for ever opposing man’s efforts 
towards fuller development. On the other hand, the life which 
embraces within the sphere of its own activity the activity and interests 
of other lives, finds itself enriched, enlarged, complemented ; and this 
is equally true of individuals, classes, and nations. The larger, 
more comprehensive, in a word, more outgoing the life, the stronger, 
more vigorous, more complete it is. This fuller self-realisation 
is only attained, however, bya gelf-renouncement which often appears 
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like self-mutilation, and even self-slaughter. And yet the verdict of 
mankind is not doubtful that in.such renomncement the highest 
tafaction consi : 

“ Measured by self-sacrifice, by heroism,” says a well-known and most 
suggestive writer, “every other good sinks not only into a lower place, but 
becomes evidently of a lower kind. Nothing else in the same full and 

fect sense deserves ar receives the name of good. The homage of all 
fous unequivocally affirms this title,’ Even when there is not manhood 
enough to imitate, when the baser nature within us prefers the meaner 
course, the verdict of the soul is never doubtful. The pains of martyrs, or 
the losses of self-sacrificing devotion, are never classed among the evil things 
of the world. They are its bright places rather, the culminating points at 
which humanity has displayed ita true glory and reached ita perfect level. 
An irrepressible pride and Ponne are the feelings they elicit: a pride which 
no regret can drown, a gladness no indignation overpower.” * 

This irrepressible pride and gladness bursting forth spontaneously 
at “the pains of martyrs or the losses of self-sacrificing devotion,” 
what are they but the pulsing of that fuller life to which mankind 
unceasingly aspires, an unmistakable token that the true road to self- 
realisation lies through self-renunciation? It cannot be otherwise, for 
only by the sacrifice of the self-centred life can a life be attained 
which reaches beyond the poor and narrow circle of individual 
capacities, or of family, or class, or national capacities, or (for here, 
indeed, lies the crucial point) the capacities of one puny race of beings 
inhabiting one corner of the mighty universe. What human self- 
realisation demands for ita acoomplishment is the embracing and being 
embraced within the widest possible circle of life, that which includes 
within itself and whose centre is the source of all being whatsoever. 
Only thus can man find an environment ample enough to respond to 
„all his capacities, to develop to the full the powers which he feels 
_ Jatent within him and struggling to the birth. But that life whose 
‚centre is the source of all being, whose infinite comprehensiveness 
‘leaves nothing outaide itself, is the divine life. What man’s gelf- 
realisation demands, therefore, is that his life shall be centred in 
God. This alone is freedom, whatever conduces to it is good. Self. 
centredness, which is the exact opposite to this, which, instead of 
admitting man to the widest circle of life, confines him within the 
narrowest, is bondage, and whatever conduces to it is evil. i 

Having arrived at this point, we can see clearly what function we 
must assign to choice. It is that unavoidable exercise of the will 
which either trains and disciplines it for freedom or seals it for 
bondage. To choose the self-centred life—i.s., to be so appealed to 
by it as to endeavour to make it actual—is to choose “ evil,” to choose 
to be a slave. To choose the God-centred life—t.e, to give up our 
being to be moulded on that vast scale—is to choose “ good,” liberty ; 
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and continually, unceasingly from day to day, from hour to hour, it 
might almọst be gaid from minute to minute, the momentous decision 
is being made. We are either consenting to and furthering, or 

refusing and preventing, that fall self-realisation which is freedom. i 


“Wil you or won't you have it sot’ is the most probing question we 
. are ever asked; we are asked it every hour of the day about the largest as 
well as the smallest, the most theoretical as well as the most practical things. 
We answer by consents or non-consenta, and not by words ; : hd 


but that to which we are giving or from which we are withholding 
consent is our own liberty, the liberty of the sons of God to take their 
rightful place in their Father's house. It is, indeed, then “no wonder 
that these dumb responses should seem our deepest organs of com- 
munication with the nature of things and the effort demanded by them, 
the measure of our worth as men,” for upon these responses and that 
effort hang the eternal issues of our being. 

. We are, of course, but rarely conscious of this. We feel only that 
we have to choose between good and evil, the good often appearing 
the more difficult, the more unalluring, the more doubtful of conferring , 
ultimate benefit, and yet laying upon us a constraining appeal to - 
realise it which is wholly unlike any other appeal of which we are 
conscious. It is the appeal of our own nature to be allowed scope to 
live—nay, rather of the divine nature—on which, if the universe be 
‘the outcome of the divine activity and self-conscious beings its culmin- 
ating product, our own is moulded, to live in us. And here lies the 
fandamental raison d’éire of the categorical imperative, the ought felt 
so long before any account of it can be given by reason, felt still when 
allegiance to it is refused, when to the logical faculty it is unable to 
justify itself. That sense of obligation, misunderstood and perverted 
as it ao often is, ia nevertheless the pledge and token of the freedom 
to be attained, the indication of the direction in which it lies. But 
before it is attained, what was called in a former essay t the tentative 
stage has to be passed through, the stage in which the developing 
reason is uncertain what course will truly tend to the fulness and 
perfection of life which it dimly apprehends, This is the stage of 
choice, the stage at which good and evil both present themselves as 
possible means of self-realisation. While it lasts the function of the 
moral sange is to supplement the inadequacy of reason by enabling 
man to feel even when he cannot understand what course to follow; 
and the function of choice is to prevent his following it blindly, to 
give him the means of himself working out his own freedom, the only 
way in which it can be attained by a self-conscious being. 

This fact does not, however, itself constitute freedom. : The prisoner 
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is not free because he longs for liberty, nor yet because a way of com- 
passing it dawns upon him. He is free only when his chains are 
actually loosed and the doors of his cell unbarred, and he steps forth 
under the open heaven. In like manner, man is not free because he 
is more or less conscious of boundless capacities of being which he ~ 
could utterly appreciate aud delight in, nor yet is he free when he 

begins to perceive by what means he may ultimately attain this perfect 

self-realisation. He is free only when it ts attained. In the mean- 

while, that dominant value which the greatest teachers of all agea and 

of all countries have set upon character, and which is justified alike in - 
the great eventa of history, and in the ordinary occurrences of every~ 

day life, indicates clearly enough our recognition that to be is the test 

of worth, not to do or to know, and that because being must eternally 

condition all knowledge and all activity. What we actually are, 

therefore, determines the measure of freedom to which we here and 

now attain, What we ideally are—what as human beings we have it 

in us to become—determines the kind of freedom which belongs to 

man in hia perfection. The nature of this ideal liberty we dimly 

‘feel (rather than, in any true sense of the word, understand) in all 

regions of our experience. For this reason the great universal 

instincts of mankind are, on the whole, to be trusted. _We may, and 

` do, blunder sadly as to the means we take to satisfy them, but we are 

not mistaken in our conviction that they “ought”.to be satisfied. 

Such instincte are the thirst for knowledge, for righteousness, for . 
happiness, for larger experience physical, mental and moral, for 

immortality, for God. 

The conclusion at which we have arrived, then, may be summed up 
in the statement that man’s freedom is not now actual but possible, 
and that he must himself render it actual by bringing his life into 
conscious harmony with the ideal order of Nature—the order as it exists 
in the divine conception, and gradually dawns upon the mind and heart 
of -man, partly through extension of knowledge and experience, but 
chiefly through obedience to those inward monitions of the moral 
consciousness from which no human being is exempt. And the fact 
that man’s self-realisation can only be accomplished by a self- 
renouncing obedience, which brings him into union with nature and 
with the God of Nature, precludes it from being selfish. The 
supreme realisation of all those aspirations of human beings which are 
so deep in their significance and so wide in their seope—the Absolute 
Truth, Beauty, and Holiness—exist in the Divine Being alone. Their 
realisation in man is the realisation of the divine in him, so that 
freedom, when it is attained, is not the freedom of an isolated 
individual life, but the participation of each such life in the freedom of 
the all-pervading, Infinite Life itself. 

What has been above said to some extent answers a criticiam 
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received by the writer upon her former esaay*—vis., that a sufficiently 
clear line of demarcation had not been kept between that freedom of 
choice which renders us capable of evil, and the freedom of a perfected 
nature to which the necessity of exercising choice no longer exista. 
From the standpoint of these essays we cannot thus regard freedom of 
choice apart from the nature. which chooses, Moral choice is the 
symptom in self-conscious beings of a certain condition in the universe. 
owing to .which evil is possible. That condition has already been 
described as consisting in the fact that the universe, because it is an 
order, includes among its possibilities that of disorder, or evil. In the 
case of self-conscious beings, in whom a certain independence is 
attained, the actualisation of this possibility must, if avoided, be 
consciously avoided. Jt must, therefore, present itself to them as a 
thing that might be. The reason why they do not recognise that its ` 
actualisation must prove a deathblow to freedom of development has 
already been several times stated, it may again be repeated that. 
it lies in the inadequacy of the as yet partially developed reason 
to understand the true bearings of life, Therefore, the moral sense 
has st first to be obeyed blindly, and suocesaful rebellion against ita 
authoritative mandates presenta itself in the light of freedom. On the 
other hand, to an uncorrupted nature the instinct of obedience is felt 
to be healthy and trustworthy, that which ‘ ought” to be followed 
even at the apparent cost of renunciation of liberty. The necessity of 
chaice therefore arises. It is not something independent of freedom . 
of nature, but a consequence of that freedom being only in course of 
“becoming, not having actually: become, an accomplished fact. When 
ib has so become, however, its maintenance will depend on a continu- 
‘ange of that clear vision which precludes a mistaken conception of ` 


“liberty: In that case evil would not appeal to us any more than a path 


‘evidently leading away from a goal which we hed with effort attained 


‘would appeal to us. Choice would be non-existant, nob because there ` 


was no path, but because the notion of taking it would not enter into 
consideration. In the same way, when once we have attained 
freedom, and are absolutely convinced in what it consista, evil, which 
precludes it, meets with no response. The possibility of evil in a sense 
still existe, but it is one that we are not tempted to actmalise. It has 
become a moral impossibility. * 

_ In any consideration bearing on human, freedom, the fact that evil 
is nob now a mere possibility—that it is actual and confronts us at 
‘every step—needs far closer investigation than it has here received, or 
than in a few concluding remarks can be given it. To say more 
with regard to its origin than has already been said in pointing out 
how such a possibility could become actual, would be a venture of the 
wildest temerity. We know, alas!—nnless we are most wilfully 
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hlind—that our race is tainted, that in some way man has failed in 
that self-abnegation which, though apparently a renouncement of, is” 
in reality the way to full liberty, and we know also something of the. 
fatal manner in which tainta of nature are perpetuated by heredity. 
The result of this sel?-incurred and self-propagated bondage is 
twofold. Man finds that the actualisation of evil is fatally easy, and 
when there do exist barriers to ifs accomplishment, he feels them as a 
restraint upon liberty, because his tainted nature leans towards that. 
which is its bane and blight, and strives to find therein what it never- 
can—fuller self-realisation. And when this error is perceived, then 
man finds the sotualisation of good hard and precarious, and there is 
wrung from him the cry whose bitter significance has come home to 
so many of us: “The good which I would I do not: but the evil 
which I would not, that I do. Oh, wretched man that I am, who 
shall deliver me?” ‘The answer, given in the context, to this 
quotation announces a remedy declared by many to be not only 
worthless but spurious, the delusion of a sick fancy. Perhaps this 
suggestion would be leas ready if we had a deeper and clearer 
apprehension of what the remedy itself is, and in what its efficacy 
consista. And, as in the writer’s conviction there is no other means 
of attaining thet freedom to which man aspires, she hopes shortly ta 
follow up the present essay by an attempt to consider the meaning 
and bearings of the Ohristian hope of liberty in a somewhat different 
manner from that usually adopted. 

Huma Marie OALLARD, 
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e Government of Lord Salisbury having declined to bring in a 
“T” Bill for granting the Parliamentary franchise to women, 
els ig hereby resclyed: That the yearly boat-race on the Thames 
‘ (ooinmonly called the "Varsity Boat-race)' between Putney and Mort: 
jake shall not be rowed this year. -By order of the Oem and 
~ Isis B.O. - l SOE i 
“For the following reasons. Every’ undergraduate at Oxford as 
~well as at Cambridge having ‘of necessity’ a mother, besides having 
“probably sisters and possibly a ‘sweetheart,’ this” despotic and ` 
tyrannical behaviour of Lord Salisbury constitutes a direct insult to 
vall undergraduates at Oxford ss well as at Cambridge. Further- 
more, undergraduates being called Musensdine (sons of the Muses) in 
Germany, the Prime Minister's refusal is also an undoubted insult to 
the Muses, our common mothers and: ancestresses, and we therefore 
decline to further devote our time and energy to rowing (the only 
gerious work of an Hnglish~ undergraduate) while such a despotic 
Government remains at the helm of affairs in Great Britain and 
Treland.” : ` 
Except on April 1 such a décree could never appear in print in. 
England. But the-German students at the Austrian universities and 
other high schools in Vienna, Prague, Brinn, Grata and Innsbruck 
decreed a general strike, and decided not to attend the lecturea nor 
to allow the professors to “read” (the technical expression for a 
professor's lecture), because after the riota in Prague the Government 
had forbidden the German university students in Prague to sport in 
‘the publio streets their “couleurs ’i—+.¢., to appear in’ public with 
their coloured caps, sashes, and other emblems of German students’, 
societies. l 
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Such a “strike decree” on the part of the students must appear to 
Englishmen very strange; but perhaps still more surprising remains 
the fact that the atudents carried the day, that the Government had 
to close prematurely all the above-mentioned universities in the midst 
of the ‘‘ Semester” in order to prevent riots and perhaps still more 
serious disturbances of the peace in several provinces of, the 
monarchy. To understand such a state of affairs we have to bear in 
mind that in Austria a “student” considers himself a kind of 
traditional,,providential protector of freedom and liberty, because in 
1848 the first struggle for liberty in Vienna had commenced at the 
Aula of the University, because the first victim for freedom and 
liberty on March 18 was a student, whose name even to-day, fifty 
years after the event, lives in popular ballads, and because the 
“ Studenten Legion ” of that period, the armed student corps for the 
defence of the freedom of the people, expressed in an ideal form the 
active opposition against the absolutistio form of Government until 
then known in Austria, And so it happens that even to-day the 
Austrian, notwithstanding his ‘“ constitutional Government,” notwith- 
standing his Reichsrat (Parliament) and his seventeen local Dieta, and 
` with all his laws concerning responsibility of Cabinet Ministers to 
Parliament and other Constitutional laws, all “in black and white,” 
looks up to the “Studenten” when freedom and liberty are really 
threatened. To us in England all this may appear very strange and 
incomprehensible, but the fact cannot be denied. There is in the 
Austrian Reichsrat a member who enjoys a very high reputation as a 
clever speaker and as a very sound lawyer; but his real claim to his 
great popularity is based upon the fact that he is one of the few 
surviving “ Legionaires” of the Studenten Legion of 1848. His 
participation in the glorious revolution “as a student” counts much , 
more in his favour than ell his triumphs in the courts of justice or in 
Parliament. Besides, the idea of a strike generally is that the 
strikers will, or at least ought, to benefit by the strike, and that their 
oppressors should be made to suffer by means of the strike. But by 
the strike of the German studenta at the Austrian universities only 
the students themselves could suffer, as they might have “ lost” the 
“ Semester” in their academical index. The professor whom ‘the 
students would not allow to lecture can suffer no harm through the 
students’ strike, Such unselfish, though Quixotic behaviour always 
appeals to the minds of the masses, who are not used to see such 
unselfishnegs on the part af those who govern them. The students 
are therefore sure of the sympathy of the “people,” and the man- 
darins in office do not care to fan the popular flame. They pretended 
at firat to “ look fierce,” but after a few days of palavering they gave 
in by closing the universities for this “ Semester,” without the usual 
dire consequences in the students’ academical curriculum. 
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After having tried to explain to English readers the general 

aspects of the case of the German students in Austria, I will now’ 
proceed to give the actual details of the strife. eee 
. The German students at the universities ‘and other high schools 
(Hochschule University) in Vienna, Prague; Grats and Innsbruck 
decided neither to attend the lectures of their professors nor to allow 
the professors to lecture unless the decree concerning the wearing: of 
“gonleurs” in publio should be withdrawn within a given date, 
which was fixed by the students. Riotous meetings and general 
' “bnbbub” at the lecturing theatres themselves were the means of 
carrying theee decisions of the students into effect. ` The Liberal and - 
Progressist newspapers of course applauded this action of the students, 
but even the reactionary Reichewehr considered the excitement of the 
students quite ~intelligible in presence of the fact that an ancient 
privilege, the legality of which the Statthalter of Bohemia had. 
émphasised in the Diet, should within a few days after ‘this authoti- 
tative statement have been suspended by the police. - This newspaper, 
which recalled the fact that the Radical National movement hed found 
some of its most effective promoters among the students, warned thé 
authorities against the adoption of strong repressive measures. The 
Fremdonblatt (the organ of the Government), while not concealing its ` 
disapproval of the prohibition, seriously advised the gtudents not to 
allow themselves to be made use of to promote the sims of the 
extreme German Nationalists, whose ultimate object was frankly dis- 
dloded in the addreas delivered by the pan-Germanic chafnpion, Herr 
Wolf, at tlie Leitmerits academic conference, ) 
. A Ministerial Council was held in Vienna, at whioh it was’ under-. 
stood that the question of the .studente’ strike was considered: The 
conference of the rectors of the various universities met and decided 
to recommend the Government to suspend the lectures for a time 
without closing the universities. 

When the day for withdrawing of the obnoxious decree which had. 
been fixed by the students had passed, all other Austrian universities 
entered into a cartel with the German university studente in- 
Prague. | j i 

The German students, who had collected on mass in the hall of 
the Vienna’ University at an early hour, suoceeded by noisy demon- 
strations in rendering it impossible for the proféssore'to perform theit 
duties. A couple of hours later a free fight occurred between 
Germans and Slavs. A number of Slavs were ultimately obliged to 
withdraw from tha hall, while others appealed ‘to the rector for 
protection. The university officials having failed to restore ‘order, 
‘the’ rector himself addressed ‘the German students. He’ informed 
them that all demonstrations were forbidden, and begged them to 
leave the premises quietly, which they accordingly did. A strong 
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farce of police was stationed-in the neighbourhood of the university. 
' The Iectures at the Anatomical Institute, where a student was 


seriously wounded in a fight with sticks, afd at thé chemical: 
' laboratory were brought to a close in consequence of similar manifes-: . 


tations. Leas violent proceedings at Brfinn Were succesaful in 


achieving the same object. At Grats the students simply invited the. 


professors not to hold any lectures, a request to which the latter 

The rectors of the various universities were empowered to suspend: 
the lectures for a period not exceeding a fortnight at their own dis- 
cretion. The authorities of the Vienna University. had taken 
advantage of this permission by interrupting the courses in certain 
_ faculties for a week. The Technical High School had also been 

closed until further notice. It was expected that the example of 
these institutions would be followed at Prague. This measure, which 
was intended to have a punitive character, would seam to have led to 
‘the end which the students themselves had in view—namely, a 
temporary suépension of work at the German academic institutions. 
The Vienna University also threatened to proceed against the offenders 
with the utmost rigour of the regulations. 

The German students at Prague, who Tormod the centre of’ the 
movement, received telegraphic messages of sympathy and encourage- 
ment not only from the Kaiserstadt and other Austrian towns, such as 
Brünn, Gratz, Innsbruck and Leoben, but also from Germany. On 
the other hand, the protesting Slav students in Vienna likewise. 
received expreæions of approval from Ozech colleagues at Prague and 
Brünh and from Slovene studenta at Gratz. -One result of the strike 
has been to bring about the union of all the olubs and societies into 
which the German students of Prague ‘are divided, including the 
rival Liberal and German National groups. The members of these 
various organisations now assemble at the same houses of call, and 

. even sit there at the same tables, a thing which has not occurred for 
years. A similar fraternisation of the Liberals and German Nation- 


~ 


alists at the Vienna University has been welcomed with the liveliest 


satisfaction amongst the students in Vienna. 

The Socialist studenta of Prague have not joined the iriki A 
similar course has been observed by the Socialista at the Vienna 
University, who justified their refusal on the ground that the move- 
ment'was of a predominantly national character.’ The rector of, the 
Technical High School at Prague is reported to have said that a 


, number of: the Oxech students of that institution had declared their | 


„intention to support their German: colleagues in the decision not to 
aitend the lectures. They had for years past lived in harmony with 
their German fellow students, and did not now propose to leave on 
De eras geeta of such importanoe. 


J 
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Fhe: official’ communiqué as to the interview which took place 
between the Austrian Premier and the university rectors, after the 
conference held by tHe latter, contains neither explanation nor defence 
of the course pursued by the authorities in Prague, who first empha- 
sised the legality of the privilege to wear club colours and immediately 
afterwards suspended it in circumstances that gave their act the 
appearance of a surrender to the mob, | Baron Gautsech declared that 
the temporary prohibition could by no means be régarded as an 
expression of hostility towards the German centres of higher educa- 
tion. Hoe added that the Government was determined to afford those- 
institutions in Prague the full protection of the State and to defend 
them against-all attack. The Ministry, however, would on no account 
permit a renewal of the turbulent scenes which had already taken 
place. f 
. The gtrife, which originally had been only a students’ struggle, led 
to very serious troubles in the streeta of Prague and other towns 
in Bohemia. Besides, the conflict was no longer confined to the 
original prohibition, but had expended into a question of the joint. 
education of the various nationalities at the existing universities and 
high schools. The demand for separate educational facilities had now 
been revived by the Slavs in a more positive and urgent form, and 
the whole affair threatened to assume_the proportions of a political 
question of considerable importance, in which Teutons and Slavs are 
again ranged on opposite sides. The rapidity of this development of 

, affairs was of bad omen for the success of the Government’@efforta to 
bring about a compromise between the conflicting nationalities. The 
seriousness of the situation was not diminished by certain features of 
the present strike, such as the boycott of Oxech beer by the Germans, 
and the refusal of the Slay students in their deliberations to make use 
of German, the language in which they are pursuing their studies, 
and the only Austrian tongue with which they are all acquainted. 
This has naturally resulted in a babel on a small scale, and the 
necessity of addressing the university authorities in Latin. Indeed, , 
some observers are disposed to regard the: importance acquired by this 

‘strike as a symptom of that dangerous popular ferment which, in 
favouring circumstances, has been known to develop into the revolu- 
tionary temper. ~ 

Although these fears may prove groundless, it is impossible to deny 
‘that the eventa of the last fortnight have greatly widened the breach 
between Teutons and Slavs, and contributed to destroy all hope of a 
compromise in the immediate future between the nationalities in 
Bohemia, The opinion expressed in German circles that a withdrawab 
of the Pragte prohibition, together with the promised revision of the 
more oppressive stipulations of the language ordinances, would induce 
the parties composing the Parliamentary Opposition to abandon their 
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obstructive tactics šeems hardly justified. ‘A similar ‘effect was 
expected from the fall of the Badeni Cabinet, The incidents of the 
past few weeks have unquestionably intensifled the longing of both 
races to be rid of each other, the desire for a severance #8 complete 
“as podaiblé of all connection and a cessation of all intercourse with-the 
hostile nationality. It will'sbe‘remembered that’ the ory of “ Away 
from Prague!” raised a short time’ ago among- the Germans of 
Bohemia was of popular ‘origin: > The ‘proposal was ‘to transfer the 
German University and high séhools from the Bohemian capital to 
one of the German centres, which would thus be converted into the 
capital of German Bohemis, This suggestion originated lees in any 
consideration of the usefulness and practicability of the scheme than 
in an uncontrollable outburst of the chronic impatience created by a 
condition of affairs that- had been aggravated beyond endurance 
by the recent disturbances in Prague, The references which have 
been made to the students’ strike in some of the provincial Dieta’ 
show that this desire is also strongly felt by the Slavs, and has 
acquired fresh vigour and more definite form through the present 


The centre of this new movement is the Diet of Carniola, a pro- 
vince which has no university of its own. There a motion has been 
introduped by the Slovene majority calling for the establishment of a 
Slovene university at Laibach. “ Away from Grats!” “ Away from 
Vienna ! * are the watchwords of the majority in the Laibach Landtag, 
who, it is said, purpose appealing to the members of all the Slav Diets 
to combine with the object of bringing preasure to bear upon the 
Ministry in this direction. A similar desire for educational institu- 
tions has been expressed by the Oxeclia of Moravia, who have hitherto 
lived on múch better terms with their German fellow-subjecta than 
have their compatriots in Bohemia. On the other hand, the repre- 
sentatives of all the German parties in the Styfian Diet at Grats have 
called: upon the Government to restore the normal activity of the 
German’ universities by giving ample eatisfaction for the violation of 
tho’ legally ‘recognised privileges of thé studente. The Italians are ` 
neutral, On the other hand, two German clerical student clubs have 
thrown in their lot with the German Nationalist majority. Obviously 
the position of the Government is one’ of great delicacy. ‘The Prime 
Minister has threatened rigorous enforcement of the academio regula- 
‘tions, including the infliction of pains and penalties upon offenders, 
‘The Slavs will certainly endeavour to keep him strictly to his word. 
The Germans, for their part, press for the withdrawal of the prohibi- 
tion, and at the same time have given the Premier clearly to under- 
stand that the whole nationality is on the side of the studenta. Indeed, 
they warn him that in this instance a continuance of the prohibition 
and a resort to severe measures against the studenta might have the 
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! mame fatal results for the present Ministry as had the maintenance of 
the:language ordinances for the Badeni Osbinet. 

As usual in Austria, the Emperor had to be brought in as the deus 

, ex machind to save the situation. Tt is stated that, on the advice of 

_the venerable and popular monarch, the Cabinet decided to close the 

present “ Semester ” ab the universities under oertein conditions, whioh 

‘are somewhat severe against recalcitrant students in future, but which 

, do not punish the students with the lors of the “ Semester.” Thus, after 
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THE FAILURE OF OUR FOREIGN 
POLICY. 


T olden. times an obscure god named Ajus Locutius once unex- 

pectedly delivered an oracle which proved absolutely true and 
exceedingly beneficial, whereupon a temple was erected in his honour 
by a grateful people, who flocked thither in crowds to do him reverence 
- and be guided by his wisdom. But from that day forth he was. 
struck dumb and helpless. In our days a similar ‘story can be told 
of our firm, patriotic, and far-seeing Government, from which mar- 
vellous. exploits were confidently expected in the sphere of foreign 
politics. The Oabinet might—it was felt—prove a trifle weak or 
disappointing on this or that question of domestic legislation, but 
whenever or wherever the interests of the Empire were at stake, 
absolute reliance could be placed upon ita foresight in - anticipating, 
and its firmness in coping with, any and every difficulty that might arise. 
Such was the popular belief. The faota, however, cannot be said to 
have justified it. And very fateful facta they are. Never before in 
this century, at least, has the British Empire been in such serious 
danger as to-day, despite the frequent boast that our means of defence 
are most efficient and the absolute certainty that our Government not 
only disposes of an overwhelming majority in Parliament, but hes a 
united people outside at its beck and call, ready and even anxious to 
lend it every conceivable assistance. Great Britain, the very essence 
`of whose existence is foreign commerce, is being gradually ousted 
out of the neutral markets of the world; her political prestige has so 
completely disappeared that, whenever her Government “ puts its foot 
down,” foreigners laugh and tell ua truly that the attitude is assumed the 
better to spring backwards ; territory purchased with the life blood of 
her best men is being frittered away in .“ graceful concessions” 
leading to further losses, and now even the very conditions essential to 
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commercial expansion are being deliberately and systematically destroyed 
by our pushing rivala, while the Sovereign, the Heir Apparent and the 
Prime Minister are enjoying the hospitality of our aggressorE. And to 
call for an explanation of this deplorable state of things is fo offend 
and embarrass the Cabinet : snappiah answers are returned to pertinent 
questions and the Minister, who pompously spoke yesterday of the Govern- 
ment’s intention of safeguarding the interests of the Empire at the 
cost of war, airily explains away to-day the obvious meaning of his 
utterances, and may point to-morrow with pride at the temporary 
maintenance of some one of our threatened rights as a great and 
glorious victory of British diplomacy. The public, too, despite its 
sudden outbursts of indignation and impulses of patriotism, is at times 
too apt to accept the Government's oracular silence as proof of deep 
laid plans, and to clatch at claptrap phrases as trustworthy pledges of, 
or excellent substitutes for, a sound and safe system of policy, The 
Oabinet treata the Press which has sounded the note of alarm much 
as Frederick the Great dealt with his oritios when he said: “My 
people are free to speak and write as they wish, provided always that 
I remain free to act as I please.” And in a constitutional Btate 
nobody seems responsible for blunders which are ‘more disastrous 
than crimes. 

The fact can now no longer be diasembled that for a number of years 
the Empire has been living upon its political capital while the people has . 
been lustily applauding with British optimism the snocessive Govern- 
mente, Liberal and Conservative, whose ingenuity led them to hit upon 
such a practical method of solving formidable problems. In Aela, 
Africa, America and Madagascar, France has ridden rough-shod over 
British righta, most of which, until they were actually encroached upon, 
were solemnly declared by the Government and implicitly believed by 
the people to be inalienable. And ‘as they successively disappeared 
in the form of graceful concessions, we were authoritatively assured that 
we had reason to feel grateful that things were no worse and might 
console ourselves by taking stock of the population and territory that 
still remained to us. At times the process was slightly diversified by 
a resolute Ministerial speech or evens warlike phrase, bpt concessions 
went on for ever, and the introductory menaces merely exposed us to 
ridioule. It was thus that lond-sounding threats with which it was 
confidently hoped that Turkey would feel terrified, were succeeded by 
pious, prayerful and bootless appeals toa distant Providence, and were 
ecoompanied by the scorn of foreign peoples who discovered in our 
bluster an unerring symptom of the real weakness of our diplomacy, 
which they shrewdly resolved to put to profit. And now despite opr 
powerful navy and strong Government majority; we find ourselves 
confronted not with any ordinary political difficulty, not with the 
heoessity of sacrificing this disputed right or conceding that super- 
fluous privilege, but with a chronic crisis which affects the future 
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of the Empire and the nation, and may inflict incalculable disaster 
upon both: 

It would be amusing, were the issues less serious, to piece together 
the conflicting statements by means of which every new act of foreign 
aggression was represented as having been foreseen, neutralised, or 
even desired by our Foreign Office, and to endeavour to conjure up 
before the mind’s eye the monstrous plans which this special pleading 
presupposes, Thus, one day we learn that Germany has claimed and 
obtained a lease of Kino Chao on grounds which can hardly be 
described as decent pretexte, and that our Foreign Office, whose aim 
it is to maintain the integrity of the Chinese Empire, has been caught 
napping. Thereupon the Press expresses the hope that an emphatic 
protest and substantial compensation may atone for official lack of 
foresight. Next day we are calmed by the announcement that, 
although Germany had undoubtedly done a clever and lucrative 
stroke of business, it was accomplished with the previous knowledge 
and consent of our Foreign Secretary, whose policy in petto will 

` astonish and delight the country—in a day or two. Then the public 
was disappointed to discover that the series of stateamanlike acta 
which were to have been revealed by the political artist resolved 
themselves into Buddhistic resignation to the inevitable and Christian 
gratitude that matters were no worse. Later on we learned that 
Providence had, indeed, proved favourable, for Kiao Ohao and the 
concessions that accompanied it, like the British territories which 
were abandoned to France in Africa, are utterly worthleas, nay, worse 
than worthless; and that Germany has bought a white elephant, 
while our cleyer statesmen are laughing in their sleeves at her 
suicidal simplicity. The people in this case remind one of the ill- 
starred Gil Blas under the care of Dr. Sangrado, who held that blood 
ás not esential to life, and that pure hot water is an excellent 
substitute. And then comes the incredible intelligence that France, 
having treated our territory in West Africa as her own, our treaties 
as waste paper, and our threats as pointless jokes, coolly informs 
our Government that she cannot think of receding, or even seriously 
‘discussing the question, until the elections have been manipulated 
and a new Ohamber convoked ; whereupon the Queen, the Prince of 
Wales, and the Prime Minister accept the hospitality of our aggressors 
—by way of showing that this country cannot be injured and insulted 
with impunity. 

The next scene in this imperial tragi-comedy reveals the real Simon 
Pure, Russia, advancing and expanding in Ohina, sublimely ignoring 
our recognised interests, established rights, and our vigorous resolu- 
tions to defend them. Lord Salisbury, suddenly awaking to the 
consciousness of a danger that had been foreseen for years by every 
journalist, but unable now to hinder it, asked the Tsung li Yamen to 
Prodlaim Ta-Lien-Wan’a treaty port. Ohina, who can concede whole 
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provinces to the strong, but cannot even open a port to the weak and 
vacillating, blandly refuses; whereupon scrupulous respect for her 
independence moved our experienced statesmen not only to withdraw 
the demand, but to embody an apology in the diplomatic assurance that 
ho such claim had ever been seriously preferred. Forthwith Russia, 
whose professed respect for China’s independence is unsurpassed by 
our own, rightly refusing to allow bashfulness to stand in the way of 
statesmanship, claimed Ta-Lien-Wan, and explained, with a frankness 
which we might ‘profitably imitate, that ahe would brook no refusal. 
Politicians and journalists thereupon fancied that the net reault of 
our unfortunate advance and retreat might be criticised as a blunder 
and lamented as a defeat. But their pessimism was soon shown to - 
be imaginary: Lord Salisbury, it was explained, possessed an esoteric 
as well as a public policy, and he had secretly metamorphosed an` 
apparent reverse into a manifest triumph, and this without the bluff 
and bluster which compose the cheap halo of second-rate politicians ; 
he had induced or compelled Ruasia to modify her plan and to give 
“a written assurance” that, if she should lease or appropriate Ta- 
-Lien-Wan, it would only be on the express condition of its remaining. 
a free port; and as this is the precise form of port which is beet 
suited to British interesta, the result attained by our diplomacy 
deserved to be hailed with joy and gratitude. S80 complete, indeed, 
was this arrangement, and so satiafactory this written guarantee, that 
‘ Lord Salisbury could say that Ta-Lien-Wan and the subsequent pro- 
ceedings there interested him no more, The mild remonstrances with 
which, a day or two later, the nation received the authoritative and . 
astounding statement that Russia had given no assurance whatever, 
written or verbal, that she would allow Ta-Lien-Wan to remain a free 
port, bears stronger testimony to the phlegmatic forbearance of Britons 
than to the qualifications of the experienced statesmen to whom they 
have entrusted the conduct of their Empire. i . 
The alarm caused by this and by a series of still more baneful 
blunders was immeasurably leas than the issues involved would warrant. 
* Unfortunately the threads of foreign politics aré so many and com- 
plicated, and their consequences so seldom immediate and tangible, 
that the public cannot be blamed for exhibiting thst lack of foreaight 
and acumen which characterises without disqualifying our paid 
professional statesmen. It is deplorable, doubtless, but inevitable, 
that the bulk of the nation should be easily calmed by the soothing 
powder of “soft sawder,” with which Ministerial orators are so 
abundantly provided. But it is surely permissible to ask and impera- 
tive to learn why, if the interests of the Empire require that. 
Ta-Lien-Wan_should be maintained as a free port, the Minister, 
whose duty it was to accomplish this object, should have publicly, 
and prematurely announced that ita fate had ceased to intereat him. 
Hither Lord Salisbury possessed a written assurance from Russia on. 
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the subject, or he did not. Undoubted facts have shown that he did 
not; and his deliberate affirmation makes it equally certain that he 
believed he did. .It is fair to inquire what explanation can be 
suggested of the genesis of this dangerous delusion, which shall not 
prove at the same time a complete condemnation of the machinery by 
which the interests of the Empire are at present supposed to be 
furthered. 

But even if the “assurance” had been written, as Lord Salisbury 
fondly fancied, can the Minister or the Foreign Office honestly ask the 
people of Great Britain to accept such a paper guarantee as a fair 
and valuable substitute for a treaty port kept open by an independent 
China ? There is not an intelligent individual in this country, or out 

„of it, who seriously believes that any such promise would be found 
reconcilable with the development of Russia’s plans in China; nor is 
there any experienced politician who would venture to blame her 
for carrying out her plans irrespective of the promise. The engage- 
ments given about Central Asia, the story of Batoum, and the history 
of the Treaty of Paris are political effects of causes which still continue 
operative. Yet a responsible Government seriously asks the Hmpire 
to invest ite fature prospects in a paper which in a couple of years is 
certain to be utterly worthless, and as a matter of faot does not even 
exist | 

But Rossia’s action in China neither began nor ended here. The 
Tear’s advisers, who have carefully thought out a policy, take the bee 
line to reach the goal. They firat obtained the right of constructing 
a railway across Manchuria, of defending it by Cossacks and of exclud- 
ing Britons from all direct participation in the exploitation of the 
newly opened up territory. This extensive province rich in minerals 
and other natural resources will henceforth be politically as completely 
under the suserainty of Russia as the Khanate of Bokhara, and com- 
mercially as effectually closed to British trade as Kazan or Samarcand. 
The circumstance that all these changes were planned and carried out 
by Russian diplomacy without being foreseen and counteracted, or at 
least beneficially modified, by British statesmanship would suggest 
painful doubts as to the wisdom of further supporting the present 
Government, were it not that other contingencies much more dangerous 
and improbable have since then become accomplished facts, which 
transform doubt to certitude and intensify fear to alarm. The Foreign 
Office publicly pleaded ignorance of the nature of the subsequent 
negotiations going on between Russia and Ohina on matters which are 
known to affect profoundly and permanently the future of the British 
Empire, and despite the scepticism engendered by the “ written 
assurance,” the plea is as worthy of credence as of condemnation. 
Our Government’s naive request to the Russian Foreign Minister for 
information might be aptly likened to the attempt of a general in war 
time to obtain from the enemy’s staff intelligence of their plan of. 
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campaign. The reply which the question provoked from Count 
Muravieff embodied ‘a severe but sound lesson in the rudimentas of 
diplomacy, and reduced the Government of the British Empire to the 
position of a minor who waits in the cold courtyard while his pro- 
perty is being divided, and his prospects arranged by hostile and 
rapacious guardians in the cosy study upstairs. 

Surely no more cogent argument than that which underlies these 
incredible but well established facta has ever yet been advanced for 
the admission of women to the highest posta of Government since the , 
female emancipation movement was first started. How, in the faoe 
of these rebuffs, which involve consequences far more disastrous than 
any mere diplomatic defeat, people can still affect to believe that the 
foreign policy of our Government is, like Mrs: Leo Hunter's “Ode to 
an Hxpiring Frog,” a genial performance, surpasses human under- 
standing. A sadder and sorrier attempt to steer a ship of State 
through waters of which every sandbank was distinctly marked on the 
_ charte, and every rocky headland clearly denoted by a lighthouse, ib 

would be hard to find even in the histories of the States which have 
already declined and fallen. And yet there is practically no remedy. 
The Empire must suffer that the pariah may prosper. Orthodoxy in 
matters respecting voluntary echools and county councils seems to 
cover the most grievous political sins of omission and commission which 
endanger the welfare of Great Britain. This is one of the draw- ` 
backs of the system of party government, and it will probably have 
to be endured with patience, if not with impunity. And yet it 
would prove an incomparable boon if, on unanimity of the Press in 
characterising the foreign policy of a Oabinet as a disastrous failure, 
` the resignation of Ministers might be expected to follow as a matter 
of course. A 

It is folly to fancy that a course of mismanagement which would 
ruin a private estate can be applied with impunity to a vast empire 
surrounded by aggressors whose avowed aim is to compass ita over- 
throw, and whose lines of action run counter to the comity of nations. 
If the people of Great Britain could be brought not merely to see, but 
to realise that it is not political prestige, nor even national honour, 
which is at stake, but the development of their commerce—therefore- 
the very existence of their Empire-—they would at the same time 
grasp the truth that exceptional diseases call for exceptional remedies, 
and would take efficacious means of announcing the admitted fact that 
the present Government no longer represents the nation. What our 
pushing rivals are now seeking to accompliah is this: figuratively 
they are constructing a cage or palisade around the British, Empire, 
within which we have freedom of motion for a time, but whose dimen- 
sions, even if they were not destined to grow gradually less, as in 
Africa, we shall have outgrown in a certain number of years. What 
. policy has our Foreign Office to oppose to this? A categorical denial of 
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the statement, a courteous reliance upon the friendship of Franoe and 
Russia, and a conviction that an amicable arrangement can be arrived. 
at, Now, it is impossible not to see that the motives which for years 
have governed Russia’s policy are as incompatible with this hopeful 
view as the facts into which that policy has been translated. More- 
over, the Government is not infallible; it may err; and the issues 
are go fateful that a single error may prove irreparable. Supposing, 
now, that this officially hopeful hypothesis should prove as erroneous 
as most of those which have emanated from the Foreign Office of late 
years, who will then be responsible for the irreparable logs to the 
nation and the Empire? 

There are two kinds of data which allow us to judge of the 
probable correctness of the Government's calculations; one is drawn 
from ita previous forecasts, and the other from the intrinsio likeli- 
hood of the supposition itself. Here is a sample of the former. 
The Parliamentary spokesman of the Foreign Office publicly laid it 
down that the interests of the Empire call for the maintenance of the 
independence of China, und there was not a dissentient Voice in the 
country. The proposition is so self-evident that it is almost super- 
fluous expressly to assert it. Still, no Government endowed with 
average common sense would publicly promulgate it as the eesence of 
its policy in the Far East, unless it possessed strong grounds for 
believing that it could be successfully carried out. Certainly no 
Minister in his senses would proclaim it on the eve of an event calcu- 
lated to prove the belief a delusion and the policy a ohimæra, Well, 
the present Government officially accepted a resolution of the House 
of Commons declaring that the interesta of Great Britain required the 
maintenance of China’s independence. And when, twenty-four hours 
later, intelligence was received to the effect that Russia had peremp- 
torily demanded and shown a determination to obtain the virtual 
annexation of a rich province in Northern China, that same Government 
explained that, although the Parliamentary resolution had undoubtedly 
in view the Ohina that we all have in mind, it did not apply to the 
whole of Ohina, and certeinly not to any part that Russia might be 
found to have appropriated, and that, in any case, it would be wrong 
to take “independence ” to mean political independence, seeing that 
it could only signify “ commercial independence.” Now what, it may 
be reasonably asked, is “commercial ” as distinguished and divorced 
from political independence? Let us have any one concrete instance 
of it. Would Madagascar suit the case? Is word-juggling of the 
kind that proves the identity of a horsechestnut with a chestnut 
horse to be substituted for a safe and serious policy? What would 
be thought and said of a journalist who should stake his reputation 
on a similar quibble? It reminds one of the comical cat described 
in “ Alice in Wonderland,” of which every limb and feature dis- 
appeared, legs, head and body, but whose curious smile remained. 
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And the Government, whose calculations on matters of the gravest 
import prove thus disastrously erroneous, asks the country to stake its 
future welfare on the anticipated correctness of a similar calculation 
which is even less probable. 

Take another instance, leas calamitous but equally instructive, Mr. 
George Ourzon recently described, in that breezy off-hand manner 
which is so characteristic of professional Empire-builders, the tenor of 
the treaty concluded with Menelek of Abysainia, whereby he inciden- 
tally mentioned that a slight rectification of the Negus’s frontiers had 
been agreed to by the British Government. Suddenly a watchful 
member of Parliament arises and inquires whether this trifling recti- 
fication does not include a matter of some 15,000 miles ceded by this 
country to “the black man,” to which he replies, with truly imperial 
insouciance, that he does not know exactly, but fancies that it is nob 
quite so extensive as that. How foreigners must feel awed by the lavish 
largesse of this imperial atiménter, and Englishmen feel pleased with 
hia thoroughness! And what is to be said of the painful incident of | 
the “ written assurance” from Russia with which Lord Salisbury 
calmed the nation’s excitement and proclaimed its interests safe- 
guarded? In the face of these unparalleled blunders and lamentable 
miscalculations, is it reasonable to demand, and would it not be suicidal 
to profess, confidence in the policy of the Osbinet responsible for 
them ? 

And now let us examine the second order of data drawn from the 
inherent probability of the supposition that we may rely upon the 
friendship of France and Russia, put perfect trust in their promises, and 
come to an amicable arrangement, If there be anything hopeful ina 
line of policy which has these objects for its goal, it should and would 
have been atiained long ago. If there be any one statement which 
has been dinned into our ears ever since the death of Lord Beaconsfield 
it is this, that Lord Salisbury was bent upon acquiring the cordial 
friendship of France and Russia, and was determined to leave nothing 
undone to accomplish his object. His intention was approved by the 
Press and applauded by the people; the more than liberal concessions 
which he signed away to France and the invitation which his colleague 
gave to Russia to seize an ice-free port were condoned by the nation 
which interpreted them as the price paid for the amity and goodwill 
of powerful States whose jealousy had thus been changed into friend- 
ship. And there can be no reasonable doubt that the Government 
itself hugged the delusion which it dangled before the eyes of the 

‘nation; and confident that we could rely upon the friendship of our 
rivals, it neither reckoned with nor provided for the amazing change 
of soene which has now revolutionised the political world. Otherwise, 
who will undertake to explain how it has come to pass that we have not 
soquired the goodwill of France and Russia, nor the alliance of any 
other Powers, nor yet that degree of strength in isolation which would 
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have enabled the Government to vindicate our rights against any 
combination ? Instead of an intelligible policy on any one of these 
linea, we had talk of friendship with France and Russia, talk of 
resisting systematic encroachments on our rights, talk of written 
guarantees and verbal assurances, talk of commercial development 
and prospective prosperity until a deliberate and it may be a suc- 
‘ ceasfal scheme to undermine the Empire was suddenly unravelled ` 
before the astonished eyes of England and the world; aud then we 
heard talk only of the vexationsness of Parliamentary questions, 

On what grounds is it to be supposed that France and Russia—for 
the two go together—will voluntarily abandon their schemes of 
aggrandisement at the very moment when they are within measure- 
able distance of success? Certainly not for-the beaux yeux of any of 
our statesmen, nor yet as a response to the Syren’s song of our 
diplomatists. There ia, and can be, but one ground, a quid pro quo: 
Great Britain must make certain concessions to either or both of thoee 
States sufficiently important to outweigh any advantages which they 
might hope to secure in spite of us. A consideration of this kind, and only 
of this kind, is capable of serving as a safe basis for any such trans- 
action. Now, what is this guid pro guo which we are in aposition to offer ? 
Acquieacence in the seizure by Russia of an ice-free port? But, the 
Tsar has already secured that, and much. more than that, without 
asking our assent, or even notifying his intention. The partition of 
China? To agree to any such proposition would be at once disastrous 
and fruitless. Disastrous, because the independence and integrity of 
the Chinese Empire are really, and have formally been proclaimed, 
necessary to our interests’; and fruitless because the two allies can 
and will carve up Ohina to suit their respective needs whether we 
give or withhold our assent. Oan any one point out any other 
inducement which we can offer, or any concession essential to the 
welfare or material to the plans of France and Russia, which those 
States are powerless to acquire withont our help or assent? Until 
and unless that be pointed out, any and every policy which makes 
imperial interests dependent upon the friendship of our rivals is 
devoid of actuality and fraught with danger. So long as Ohina was 
independent and intact, it was still possible to possess ourselves 
of this condition indispensable to an amicable arrangement; but, 
instead of setting itself to the task, the Government believed and 
proclaimed that the friendly understanding was already an accom- 
plished fact, and not only neglected to provide for, but refused even to 
consider, the other contingency. And the result of this statesmanship 
ig the present imperial crisis. Even now, however, the Government 
is believed to entertain hopes of coming to an amicable understanding 
with Ruasia! And yet we are supposed to be a -very practical, 
businesslike people. 

A one-sided agreement is an impossibility, and the means of making 
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it reciprocal are now wahting. To do this it was indispensable to 
begin much earlier in the day, and to begin with a plan, the aim of 
which should have been to enable ourselves to supply something whioh 
Russia must needs demand, and when the psychological moment 
arrived, to supply it for value received. This might have entailed an 
alliance with other Powers, in order to hinder Russia from obtaining ` 
from them at a smaller price what we desired to sell for the price of 
her friendship; it might have meant a considerable increase of our 
navy, in‘ order to neutralise the sea-power of her allies on the Far 
Eastern Question; but, at all events, the object was well worth 
striving for, and the means of securing it lay within the reach of'our 
Foreign Office. Only one thing was lacking—statesmanship. Suppose 
for a moment that as soon as Russia demanded a railway concession 
across Manchuris, so worded as to exclude Great Britain from all 
direct benefit in the opening up -of this province, Lord Salisbury had - 
recorded his veto, and followed it up with a declaration that he would 
regard this transaction as tantamount to a declaration of war. Russia 
would then have found it worth her while to come to an understanding 
with Great Britain. But in order to be in a position to employ such æ 
threat, we should have -first taken care either to deprive Russia of 
Germany’s support, or to oppose to the three European allies another 
combination of Powers, including: Japan and Italy, for instance. 
Besides this, it should be made very clear that the menace was no 
mere outburst of British bluf. On those lines an amicable arrange- 
ment might have been concluded with Russia. But to hope to 
accomplish that object at present, without possessing anything which 
Russia needs as an inducement, reveals a degree of sentimentality 
which, dangerous in a schoolgirl, is absolutely disastrous in a states- 
man, Russia has been at the trouble and expense of concluding 
alliances and rewarding allies for the express purpose of dispensing 
with Great Britain’s help, and carrying out her schemes in the teeth 
of Great Britain’s opposition, And that arrangement has more than 
justified Russia’s wildest hopes of success, She has triumphed all 
along the line; further and greater victories await her in a short 
time; without the loss of a Cossack or a marine she is changing the 
map of the world, and filling Great Britain with the gravest anxiety. 
At this conjuncture British statesmen hope that by “ offering ” Russia 
a fraction of what she has it in her power to take as soon as she can 
digest it, they can induce her to abandon a plan which is not merely 
ambitious and feasible, but likewise eminently patriotic. And this is 
boasted British statesmanship! There is not a business man in 
London, or any other part of England, who would carry on, or expect 
any one else to conduct, his trade on lines like these; and if there be 
such, they will be taught a different lesson before passing their 
examination as bankrupts, But Foreign Office people are statesmen, 
not busineas men; therefore they cannot be expected to go to work 
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on business principles’ The result is in evidence; true we do not 
call it bankruptcy in politics, But whats in a name? 

From whatever point of view, therefore, we consider the foreign 
policy of the present Government, we find that’ it is unreal in its 
suppositions, ruinous in ita results, and absolutely unworthy of the 
confidence of those who put the interests of the nation and the Empire 
above the considerations of party, and the shibboleths of Parliament. 
What we sorely need at the present grave orisis is not the prestige of 
this great marquis or that great earl, this rising Liberal or that 
enlightened Conservative, but a real statesman who understands foreign 
politics, foreign peoples, and foreign languages, who can adjust means 
to ends, and successfully solve a difficult problem in Imperial policy. 
Such a man, be he a Tory, a Radioal, or an Independent, can rely 
upon the support of the entire British people, and’ will not be troubled 
with idle questions in Parliament. A leader of this calibre is indis- 
pensable to the Empire, and unless his services can be speedily 
obtained, the state of things, now critical, will go from bad to worse, 
and whatever hopes may be entertained of the future of the Anglo- 
Saxon race, there are none for that of the British Empire. The 
arguments which I have adduced against our present listless lack of 
policy are unanswerable; and they are so fully borne out by the facts 
with which we are confronted that he who reads may run and sigh at 
the fate of the mightiest State of the world. 

If the policy of “friendly understandings,” without any serious 
inducements, were worth a moment’s consideration, why, it may well 
be asked, has it not heretofore succeeded? Was Lord Salisbury in 
any way hampered in his action? Was he bound down to any one. 
line of policy? Was he hindered by the Parliament or the people 
from making ample provision for the difficulties with which we are 
now confronted ? Surely not. Had this been the case, the interests 
of the country and the promptings of self-respect would have moved 
him to resign a position in which he was condemned to inactivity. 
He was at perfect liberty to do anything and everything necessary to 
safeguard the commercial and political development of the Empire. 
An understanding -with Russia, or with France and Russia, or with 
Italy and Japan, would have been received with universal applause 
Did he fear the unpopularity of the needful concessions? As e 
matter of fact, he made concessions enough during those few years to 
have purchased the lasting friendship of half a dozen Powers; but 
their sole- effect was to sharpen the appetites of our rivals for more. 
And these concessions, be it remembered, took the form not merely of 
the waiving of our olaims to disputed or unexercised rights, but to 
territories which were ours by universal recognition and actual 
possession, Lord Salisbury himself considered that the “amicable 
understanding ” with France and Russia was an accomplished fact, 
and the nation accepted his view; this belief was so strongly rooted 
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that he tock no effective ‘measures to provide for the difficulties that 
might arise were the conviction to prove mistaken, and now we find 
ourselves face to face with a crisis for which we are utterly unprepared. 
And by what means does the Government now propose to remedy 
this critical state of things? By means of a policy of “amicable 
understanding ” with France and Russia! And no word of protest or 
exclamation of surprise is heard from Conservative, Liberal, or Inde- 
pendent. “ The Government is in, let it have ita innings, and when 
it has proved its inability to cope with the crisis, a Liberal Cabinet 
will take ita place.” Such are the tactics of one of the great parties 
of the State! Party strategy first and imperial duties afterwards: 
such is the English constitutional method of governing an empire. 
Russian interesta are served in a different way. A Foreign 
Secretary in that Empire has generally lived a long time in foreign 
countries, is familiar with the people with whom he has to deal, 
knows the trend of their policy, and the weak points not only of that 
policy but also of the persons who represent it. He has no interests 
to serve beyond those of the Empire as iivolved in ita external 
relations; he has no letters to write ‘on County Oouncils, no 
speeches to make to Primrose Leagues, no ill-timed criticisms to 
make of American elections; he is not Prime Minister and party 
leader as well as Foreign Secretary; he confines himself to one 
occupation and that has been the main pursuit of his whole life. 
And he discharges the duties of his office successfully. Yet Bussia’s 
points of contact with foreign States are very few and her intereste 
very simple, as compared with ours. But a British Foreign Secretary 
may fill another arduous post. simultaneously with this and take a 
lively interest and an active part in elections and current political 
questions es well, with lamentable results. And when at last he 
retires, any one, it is admitted, who chances to be a member of the 
Osbinet—for that is the one great proof of ability and the chief 
qualification for the post—may take his place, and as the newspapers 
put it “ the foreign policy of the country will be dealt with on precisely 
the same system as heretofore.” Exactly. That is one of the greatest 
misfortunes from which any State could possibly suffer. We have 
only to compare the calm, resolute and highly artistic manner 
in which Prince Lobanoff, in an incredibly short space of time, 
changed the face of Hurope and the world with the stumbling and 
floundering and blundering of our own Foreign Office for years, in 
order to appreciate the difference between a party politician and an 
imperial statesman. English politicians were perfectly right in 
remarking, on Lord Salisbury’s retirement, that Mr. Arthur Balfour, 
Sir M. Hicks-Beach, or, in fact, any member of the Osbinet 
—except perhaps Mr. Ohamberlain, against whom France would 
exercise her veto—would make a worthy successor to Lord Salisbury. 
Tt is impossible to deny the truth of this statement and diffloult not 
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to wish it were utterly false. All statesmen may be divided into 
three classes: those who themselves discern the line of policy required 
by the interests of their country ; those who, unable themselves to think 
it out, are capable of recognising it when it is proposed by others ; and 
the third, the most numerous class, who can do neither. Is it too much 
to ask that the British Empire, at this critical period of its history, 
should retain the services of a statesman of one of the two first classes ? 

Neither a trained statesman nor a good chessplayer will complain: 
of the methods of his adversary ; the rules of both games are estab- 
lished and known, and each player is free to take the fullest advantage 
of them. Yet we find that our statesmen and our journalists con- 
tinually stigmatise as selfish, ungenerous, and even unfair, the methods 
of France and Russia, who keep all their colonial trade to themselves, 
while they depict the efforts of our Government as incidents in a noble 
battle fought on the side of commerce, enlightenment, and humanity. 
Now self-praise of this kind is all the more odious that it is untrue, 
and foreigners loathe the sight of the slimy scale of the serpent of 
hypocrisy. The plain facta are these: whenever we annex a new 
territory we treat it in thé manner most conducive to our own 
interesta, and we brook no interference not only from our rivals, but , 
even from our own colonies. For the moment, this happens to mean 
that we apply to it the principle of free trade, and incidentally there- 
fore annexation by Great Britain means opening up the new depen- 
dency to all nations. But only incidentally ; for if our advantage lay 
in the direction of protection, we should levy high tariffs on foreign 
produce and manufactures as other nations do, and with just as little 
equeamishness. _ 

The position of France and Russia is on all fours with our own; 
they are guided in the treatment of their dependencies by their 
national interests and they raise the standard of protection in conse- 
quence. Now if Great Britain is so eager to look after her own 
advantage that she refuses to modify her policy of free trade even for 
the sake of drawing her colonies closer, what earthly right has she 
to feel and express dissatisfaction with France and Russia for declin- 
ing to abandon their standpoint for the sake of assisting a dangerous 
competitor? And if our free trade principle is based on national 
egotism, why seek for gratitude, as if it were the outcome of altruism ? 
Foreign nations will not adopt free trade, because, althongh it may 
suit us, it does not guit thèm, and all oratorical fireworks about 
political morality merely provoke their laughter and justify their con- 
tempt. There is and can be no morality in politics, and for a moat 
excellent reason; morality is based upon altruism; diplomacy on 
egotism. The two things are incompatible. An egotistic individual 
or a patriotic nation may be courteous, obliging, and even incidentally 
helpful to others, but cannot be moral so long as egotism or patriotism 
remains the motive power of action. If we foster free trade and 
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shrink from war, however beneficial may be the effects, it was not 
the Gentemplation of these that moved us to adopt that policy, but 
knowledge that free trade is lucrative, and a war is injurious to 
trade. Why, then, talk as if our motive were humanity? France 
and Russia are our rivals; they are determined to enrich themselves 
at our expense ; and ‘they are on the high road to encoess. Any 
other European State would have stopped them long ago. ' Our 
Government merely talks about ‘‘ amicable understandings ” with them, 
makes vague threats of war to which it is resolved not to have 
recourse, and finally takes its stand on the platform of political morality 
which foreigners speedily convert into an international pillory. 

But, judged by the merely diplomatic standard which we apply to 
the management by other States of their external relations, our policy 
of the “open door” in Ohina is open to most damaging oriticism. 
Our interests in Ohina, says the Government, are commercial; there- 
fore they are not intersected by those of our competitors which are 
political. Hence China’s commercial independence will satisfy us. 


- Obina must, of course, respect our treaty-given rights of exporting 


goods at a fixed rate of duty, and, that guaranteed, we can afford to 
smile philosophically at the fuse and bustle of our neighbours, This is 
one of the many conflicting statements of our policy in the Far Hast, 
for which our Government is responsible; accomplished facts enable 
it still to hold the field. Therefore it is worth examining. 

What interests have France and Russia in.carving up China and 
incurring the vast expense which that step involves? Obviously the 
same interest that we pursde in demanding the “ open door,” namely, 
the benefita of commerce. Why, then, do they not adopt the cheaper 
method which we employ, and insist on a number of fresh treaty 
ports? Because they cannot, like Germany and the United States, 
successfully compete with us in the new markets on equal terma. 
Therefore they seek to modify these terms by obtaining political 


influence and shutting oub our trade, Everything is said to be fair 


in war; and what war was ever so cruel as the struggle for existence 
in ita highly organised forms among rival nations? Great Britain 
adopts free trade mainly because it benefits the workman, and inflicts 
no loss on the manufacturer who is capable of underselling his foreign 
rivals, The instinct of self-preservation, therefore, moves the foreign 
rivals to protect themselves by some other effectual means. Henoe 
they resort to political action—/or the legitimate purpose of destroying 
our commerce and furthering their own. In view of this, is it per- 


~ missible to go-on talking about the ‘open door” in the Far East 


being compatible with Russia’s political supremacy there? Yet this 
is one of the trump cards of our policy in those countries; ~and our 
eminent and experienced statesmen know of nothing better. Russia 


and France are so thoroughly in earnest in carrying out their notions’ 


of political and commercial a aa that they cheerfully run the 
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risk of war. They apply the Oarthago est delenda principle, and we 
reply by talking of “amicable understandings” and eulogising our 
eminent statesmen. A hasty glance at our present position abroad 
leaves no doubt that a combination of European Powers is endeavour- 
ing, on the one hand, to hinder the formation of anything like an 
Africo-British Empire, by interposing foreign possessions between 
ours; and on the other, to draw an iron ring round our actual 
dependencies, so that there shall be no further expansion political or 
commercial, but as much whittling away as possible. 

The action of the French is a case in point. They advance by 
means of open invasion, and so long as our eminent statesmen are 
timid enough to treat undisguised hostilities as legitimate diplomacy, 
France is justified by success. Whatever she once acquires, that she 
keeps ; and from that which we have, on her own admission, fairly 
gained, she cuts off provinces and kingdoms, while our Government 
explains that it is paying for that “ amicable understanding ” which we 
are all so anxious to see effected. And not only doea the Republic 
tenaciously clutch her own, but as soon as she has appropriated our 
territory, the first step she takes is to exclude our trade. Thus a vast 
stretch of territory extending from Cape Palmas to Lagos, which 
is known as “the Bristol Coast,” because of the Bristol merchant fleet 
which first realised its trading potentialities, is now to a great extent 
under French rule, and lost for ever to the commerce of the nation 
which made it what itis, And it is lost, because France has levied 
prohibitive duties on the goods, which in many cases amount to 100 
and even 150 per cent., in consequence of which the natives are com- 
-pelled to refuse to trade with England. And now the French lay 
claim to further territories in the up country which are ours by 
established, written and recognised rights, and when we talk of 
vindicating those righta.they laugh in our faces, revile Mr. Chamberlain 
and prayerfully hope that Lord Salisbury may be allowed to take the 
matter into his own hands, in the rooted and just conviction that in this 
way their game will as usual prove snocesaful, even without the risk of 
war. ‘There is not a third-rate Power in Europe which would tamely 
submit to the insults, provocations and territorial and commercial 
losses which the Grands Nation has inflicted upon Great Britain, nor is 
there any other people who would endure the existence of the Govern- 
ment responsible for them. It is hardly too much to say that since 
the days of King Charles IL foreign States have never treated the 
rights and interests of Great Britain with leas consideration or more 
studied disrespect. á 

And now for Russia. In characterising the advance of that Power, 
it is bootlees to expend one’s energies in exclamations of horror at her 
cunning or treachery. Her rulers have a political problem to solve, 
and they are solving it to the best of their ability in the interests of 
their people and with unprecedented spocess, If treaties stand in the 
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way of a solution, they tear them up; if promises hamper them, they 
explain them away; if war threatens them, they spend millions of 
roubles in preparations and calmly accept the riak. Our statesmen 
and journalists keep on repeating: “It would be discourteonus to 
distrust Russia in the future by reason of what she has done in the 
past and is still doing in the present. In ultimate analysis she is 
engaged in promoting her interests, just as we are.” Exactly, and if 
it was right in the past and present to break a series of verbal 
promises and written treaties because such was her interest, it will be” 
equally right to repeat the process in the future, unless we render such 
conduct prejudicial to her interests. 

Nor do Russian etatesmen make any bones about their fixed 
determination to cripple our commerce and break up our Empire. It | 
is not merely that they do everything to hamper our people when they 
can reasonably hope that they will benefit their own thereby: no, 
they are desirous of provoking and humiliating us just to induce 
others to come and do likewise. It was for this reason that three 
years ago the Russian Minister at Pekin received instructions from 
his Government to egg on China to commit a flagrant breach of the 
Burmese Convention, by which certain rights had been conceded to 
Great Britain. And Count Oassini, the Russian diplomatic repre- 
sentative, assisted by the French Ambassador, succeeded for the time. 
Here it was question of a written, signed, and sealed treaty—a treaty 
of the kind which our Government affecta to treat as an all-anfficient 
guarantee of our rights in China. And this was a matter in which 
~ Busia had no interes@elashing with ours, no direct advantage whatever, 
no motive but wanton insult, no hope but satiated hate. And this - 
was done at a time when her. influence at Pekin was null, as com- 
pared with what it is to day. - What form of respect, may it be asked, 
will the Tgar’s advisers display towards treaties which do seem to hem 
Russia’s commercial expansion, and at a time when she, and she alone, 
will have become protectress of the Celestial Empire? The painful 
fact of the matter is that the days of treaties and promises are gone 
by ; a convention with Ohina is worth nothing unless we are able and 
resolved to say, “ Any attempt to violate the clauses of this treaty will 
be regarded as a casus bells,” and are determined to do as we have spoken. 
Our Foreign Office, however, is of a different opinion, and explains 
that so long as China is “commercially ” independent we can treat 
with her and feel certain that our rights. will be religiously respected, 
especially when that amicable little understanding comes about. As 
long as the smile of that mysterious cat remains, we may go to sleep 
convinoed that there is nothing to be feared from mice. 

In like manner France and Russia conspired to render futile our 
efforts to open the West River to the commerce of all nations, on the 
very intelligible ground that Great Britain, being able successfully to 
compete with them if no favour were shown, she alone would benefit ~ 
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by the concession, and they could not allow Great Britain to prosper 
commercially, if political action could hinder it. The principle is 
intelligible, its formula definite and its application vigorous. Shall 
we still go on basing our policy on its non-existence? Our Foreign 
Office replies that we shall, and its journalistic friends chant the , 
pleasant refrain ‘about that amicable little understanding, “ There's a 
gude time coming.” 

One of the first acta of Russia as soon as she had gained a certain. 
amount of inflaence in Cores, was to insist on the summary dismissal 
of Mr. Mcleavy Brown from the Oorean service. Was he not 
efficient ? Was not his management beneficial? These questions 
were answered in the affirmative, “but he has the misfortune to be 
a Briton, and must therefore suffer for it.” Mr. Brown had, it is 
true, that glorious palladium to which our statesmen attribute magio 
virtue, a written stipulation with the Oorean Government, but Russia 
cares nothing for written contracts and insisted on her claim, which 
was with great difficulty withstood for the moment, but will be 
generously allowed later on. This is another instance of the force - 
of written contracta and treaties, 

In China, however, our Foreign Office is convinced, treaties will 
_ still inspire a magic respect, even when China has lost her political 
independence, and Russia is her proteotress. And on this conviction 
it stakes the most important interests of the Empire. Still, strange 
to say, it was in China that the Russians recently demanded the 
gummary dismissal] of Mr. Kinder, the chief engineer of the Kirin- 
Tientain railway line. He too had his written contract, was admittedly 
competent and industrious; but he is an Englishman, and English 
officials have to be dismissed, English interesta trodden under foot, 
English commerce annihilated before Ruasia’s interests can properly 
thrive. Now, if the Tsar's Government displays such marked animus 
against Great Britain, and such a frank disregard for treaties and 
conventions before it has completely reduced the Ohinese Emperor 
to a state of pupilage, and before it has massed a large army in 
Manchuria, what will it do when the realisation of these conditions 
has made the Tsar almighty there? Russia will scrupulously observe 
all written engagements, replies the Foreign Office, or else—or else we 
shall be very much sarprised. 

. Russian statesmen poasess the faculty of seeing things in correct 
perspective, and attaching to each detail ita proper importance. Thus, 
when really important issues were at stake in Ohina, Russia’s opposi- 
tion was not merely formidable and persevering, but eminently 
euoccessful, and her subjecte have ample reason to feel grateful there- 
for. When Japan was about to obtain a permanent footing on the 
mainland as one of the fruits of her brilliant victory and one of the 
rights conceded to her by a valid treaty, Russia had that treaty 
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forthwith abrogated, oe "forsooth, ahe T the “ politica}. 
independence ” of China When the Anglo-Chineas loan: was being 
negotiated after the war she intrigued against it, hindered it, and . 
arranged a loan. under her own guarantee. For British infiuence.. 
must be eradicated at all costa. This year she has employed: the 
same tactica, and thwarted our negotiationa with China for the issue 
of a fresh loan, and our eminent and experienced statesmen bowed to. 
the inevitable, hoping for better thinga when that “amicable under- 
standing” has come to pass. A private Anglo-German loan was 
finally and with difficulty negotiated; but Russia was none the less 
dissatisfied, and now claims “compensation” for this ‘transaction, . 
which is utterly devoid of political significance. The form taken by. 
thia “compensation ” will, if ramour prove true, reduce China -to the 
condition of a vassal Btate. Indeed, that consummation is being 
rapidly reached by very ahort cuts: Russian troops are stationed in 
various parts of Manchuria, which is treated as a Russian province, 
and the Ohimese flag there already bears the Rusaian colours “in the 
‘upper right hand corner.” It only remains for us to weloome the., 
new mistress of Ohina, and pray to Providence for that “ amicable 
understanding.” » 

And, with the full knowledge of Rusaia’s schemes and her determi- 
nation to realise them, in its possession, our Government is willing, nay , 
eager, to raise ẹ treaty paper barrier to keep her from encroaching, not, 


` ` indeed, upon our commerce with China, but upon such a minimum of our 


righte there as Russia, unable for the moment to assimilate, may see - 
fit to concede. And if, in the fulness of time, that written document. 
should meet with the: fate of the others which have gone before it, 
then, we are credibly assured, Great Britain will “ put her foot down.™ 
Not now, because the Great Siberian Railway, without which Russia 
would feel at a disadvantage, is not yet ready; because the ‘Tsar's 
ninety million roubles are not yet spent on the navy; and because 
Russia has not yet acquired complete command of the Gulf of 
Pe-tahi-li, and is not therefore the absolute mistress of China When 
she has completed her railway, annexed northern Manchuria,“ reserved” - 
the Peninsula of Liao-Tung, has strengthened her navy, has joined 
hands with France advancing from the south, and is in a position to 
pour hundreds of thousands of troops into siortlier China, and driye 
us out of the Yangtse Valley and even Hong Kong ; then our Foreign 
Office will not hesitate to put down its foot. Meanwhile it will con-- 
tent itself with warding off war—a most humane achievement, if we 
only consider it aright, although at the coat of a more a war 
later on, which may complete the rnin of the Empire. 

Possibly this view may seem exaggerated and pessimistic ? Who 
knows whether we.may not yet obtain the ribh Yangtse Valley as a 
_ set-off for the exclusive “ usufruct ” of Manchuria and of the Peninsula 
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of Liao-Tang. by Russia and for the annexation or reservation of the 
three provinces of Kwahg-tung, Kwangsi, and Yunnan by France? This 
concession if obtained and formally recognised by the Great Powers, 
may yet be pointed to by the Government and welcomed by the people, 
a3 a splendid diplomatic success. As a matter of fact, it would prove 
considerably worse than a defeet. . In the first place our claim to the 
opening up—not the cession—of the valley of the Yangtae Kiang was 
asserted long before Russia, France, or Germany had tampered with 
the integrity of China. Indeed, China is already bound by an agree- 
ment with thjs country not to cede to any other Power that valley 
which is to be opened up to the trade of the world one day. Now 
the recognition of this claim, which is an accomplished fact, cannot: be 
seriously regarded as a set-off against the present proposed partition 
of Ohina - ‘by France and Russia. In the second place France's 
supremacy in the province of Kwang-tung is intended to hinder Eng- 
land from carrying out the constant suggestion of our naval experts . 
to annex a strip of the mainland opposite Hong Kong. . This. 
precautionary measure which Lord Salisbury refused to adopt when it 
was feasible and easy, is absolutely necessary for two reasons; 
-to permit of the natural expansion of this dependency, and also 
to allow of its being defended against a foreign attack. Hong 
Kong is an island which it is impossible to hold against an enemy who 
has command of the heights’ near Kowloon; and the cession gf - 
‘Kwang-tung to France would place Hong Kong itself at the mercy, 
of the Republic. Nor is this al. The obvious aim and the inevitable.. 
effect of these concessions to the French is to raise an effectual barrier 
betweet! the Yangtse Valley—our only possible sphere of influence 
_ in Ohina—and British Burma, for the tricolour would float over all, 
the territory extending from the Mekong Valley into Yunnan and 
S00- Ohan, and thus France advancing from the south would meet 
Bussia descending from the north, and completely checkmate Great 
‘Britain inOhina. Such is the net result of the policy of our Govern- 
ment in the Far Hast, 

And when requested . to state what line of action they intend to- 


oppos ta. this “clever” scheme: GE one riala; ‘Ministers koak like: 


Rhombus, “a leash of languages” at once. They tell us that they 
will not admit the principle of spheres of influence in Ohina; they- 
explain that at all events they will maintain at all costa the indepen- 
dence of the Celestial Empire ; then they are free to confess that 
Ghina’s independence may be thrown to the winds, if only the “ open 
door ” principle be guaranteed -by one of those written treaties which 
are made to, be violated almost before the ink with which they are. 
written is dry. . And thus they. go on contradicting themselves and 
each other, while our enemies gain their point and’ suoodeafully deprive™ 
us of trade with nearly one-fourth of the population of the globe, 


» 
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An agreement to recognise the Yangtse Valley as a “ British sphere: 
of influence” would be a mockery and a snare ; the Government ~ 
responsible for allowing things to drift in this direction has not the: 
shadow of a claim to the confidence of the country, be it Conperyainye’ 
or Liberal. 

- Yet there are many parliamentary politicians optimistic enough to: 
taniy that the Government, not daring to risk a war single-handed » 
against France and Russia—with Germany possibly thrown in—is. 
reserving ita strength for the first of these three Powers. It will “ put ` 
its: foot down” in Western Africa, and try conclusions with thei 
Republic there. 

_ Jt isa matter for painful surprise that any. group of serious’ 
politicians should harbour a notion which has been disavowed by the: 
formal statements and rendered-impossible by the deliberate acta of the - 
Government itself. In the first place it hardly needs pointing out: 

t a Foreign Secretary with a free hand, unlimited credit and a: 
united people at his back, was bound to foresee the events which have: 
now taken place and to keep himeelf prepared for them. This he. 
might have done in one of three ways: by checkmating our adversaries 
in diplomacy ; by concluding alliances to make up for diplomatic defeat ; - 
or by increasing the forces of the Empire to an extent which would: . 
have enabled’ us to smile at. Machiavelian diplomacy and to dispense’ 
with irksome alliances. But Lord Salisbury, it is admitted on all 
handa; did none of these things. And the result is more fatal because’ 
leas remediable than would haye-been the outoome not only of Home ' 
Rule but even of: Reparation. 

For if we must renounce the hope of successfully resisting Rasi 
machinations, we must also, and for the selfsame reason, throw our- 
selves upon the mercy of France, who may at moat make some little: 
concession sufficiently plausible to “save the face” of our Prime: 
Minister, of whose methods of defending the Empire’ the bitterest 
enemies’ of that Empire are justly enamoured. The present imperial 
crisis is the upshot of a carefglly thought ont plan which France and 
Russia are resolved to carry out in partnership.* The two are indus- 
triously working together wherever Great Britain has: political or 
commercial intereste to safeguard or to lose. They both agree in 
tearing up written treaties, trampling upon our recognised interesta, 
demanding the dismissal of Brifiah subjects,t hampering us in Egypt, 
and wantonly humiliating us throughout the globe, And this at a 
time when our Foreign Secretary had squandered away more British: 
territory and abandoned more important righta than a war would have 
sacrificed, in the hope and belief that he had purchased therewith. 


* The réle played by Germany is ourlous and oom jaca pone eee 
Tay hare: bees Kirow- upan interesting story ore this Ruvoww will ha 
béen published. È 
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their close friendship and goodwill. It is now too late for the Govern- 
ment to strike ont a fresh policy: it still tenaciously clings to that 
amicable understanding, belief in which has made us the laughing- 
. stock of Europe. 

Bat let us suppose for a moment that Lord Salisbury or Mr. Bal- 
four, who, without special study, training, òr experience, has blossomed 
into an.eminent Foreign Secretary overnight, is resolved to vindicate 
our rights m West Africa at the riak of open hostilities, What then ? 
Franoe would unhesitatingly accept the challenge. In the ensuing 
war it is barely conceivable, but highly improbable, that Russia would ° 
remain neutral; and absolutely. certain that she would put in a for- 
midahle appearance at the negotiations for peace, the fate of victorious 
Japan serving as a precedent. And then? But the question is 
superfluous. Graceful concessions will saye us from such a danger, in 
order to land us in one mich greater. There is not a serious poli-- 
tician on the Continent of Europe who believes that our present 
Government will risk a war, however great the provocation. One of 

. the most experienced and suocessfal of Foreign Ministers now in office 
. gaid to me quite recently: ‘“ As the Pagan gods, powerful though they 
seemed, were frequently hampered in their action by the vague, ill~ 
-defined, but irresistible force called Fate or Necessity, so are the 
members of the present British Oabinet subjected to a hasy but all 
powerful influence, which will effectually hinder them from crossing 
the Rubicon that leads to war. Hence other Powers provoke it.” 
This view may possibly be as erroneous as it is insulting to Oonstitu- 
tional Ministers, but universal belief founded on a loñg series of 
corroborative facta renders it as powerful for harm as if Lord: 
Salisbury and his colleagues had publicly proclaimed it to be`true. 

Bat perhaps we really can do nothing to stay the advance of 
Russia, to fight whom would mean a war between England and a. 
coalition? Perhaps the Government in ita wisdom has chosen the- 
one safe issue out of a no-thoroughfare, and the outcry of the Press 
for firmness is but ‘an unconscious demand for defeat and disaster > 
I neither assert nor suggest the contrary; I merely ask—as' all. 
Englishmen are asking—the question, if this be so, who is to blame ? 
Is it perchance that distant Providence to whom Lord Salisbury made- 
a public appeal against Turkey? Whose duty was it to make the 
Empire ready to meet the present emergency? Did Parliament 
refuse the means? Did the Press hamper the Government? Is the 

. spirit of the British people purely parochial? If the Empire is to be 
bullied out of ita rights because the Government cannot or will not 
effectually defend them, will the nation continue to tolerate that 
Government from a silly predilection for parochial-political labels | 
which will speedily be forgotten? What does it matter to us, what 
Will it matter to our children or to history that a”etaunch Conserva- 
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‘tive or a great Liberal Cabinet: held the reins’of power iri ‘the:year of 
ginoo 1898; if it neglected- the -opportunitý' which - willuñever again 
‘return, to make-a stand for the- right of the British Empire: to that 
natural growth and expansion which is the hogeesaty spondition: of ita 
existence ? f 
‘The policy: of amicable understandings and written ‘guarantees: is 
played out; itis the lot of the former -to have been frequently bought - 
and sold but never to have been delivered, while the destiny,of the 
latter. isto be torn up. It is discourteous ‘and impolitic, Ministers 
‘say; to doubt Russia’s-good faith in the- matter of keeping treaties. 
‘Is it- true, then, that she violated the Treaty of Paria, the: engage- 
‘ments given respecting Central Asis, her promise concerning Batonm, 
‘and that she had the: Burma Convention, with England wantonly 
broken, and sought to obtain a breach of Mr. Mcleavy Brown’s 
‘written guarantee in Corea, and that of Mr. Kinder in Ohina? “It 
üs true, but after all, it was always a question of her .intaresta, and 
wwe are willing to forgive and forget.” Lf Russia acted in-accordance 
„with the rules of the-game-of diplomacy in' all this, she would be 
-foolish and unpatriotic not to profit by these same laws of the game. 
-When another written guarantee is in-question, andras- Russian states- 
‘men "cannot be accused of silly simplicity, the charge must be pre- 
“ferred against those who, not: dering to defend ‘the rights of the.. 
_ Empire “at the cost of war,” trust them to a “written assurance,” 
which, if it existed, would not be worth five years’ purchase. - - 
© č Amicable understandings ” are equally dangerous delusions. We 
‘oan offer no quid pro quo for them because Russia and France can lay 
‘their hands on whatever they fancy without “ the cost of war ” or the 
trammels of an agreement. For years our Government has allowed - 
‘the French to invade our territory in Africa with impunity and even to 
‘shoot down our soldiers and officers as in wartime without insisting on 
compensation or apology. Love-of peace and hope of the amicable 
understanding were the avowéd motives.~. And now even our Govern- 
‘ment admits that diplomacy, as France. alaa it,- differs ‘and will 
‘oontinue to differ, from war only in this that military aggression on 
her side will neither provoke attack nor meet resistance on ours. It 
was for the hope of this amicable understanding that the Government 
_ Xpartered away treaty rights in Madagascar and now France is deli- 
rberately violating her written obligations to us in that island ‘and 
`- gystematically shutting out our trade there. Despite her solemn 
promise to place no restrictions on commerce in Africa, she is imposing 
100 and even 150 per cent. duties on our exports to the “Bristal 
Coast ” territory whose trade ia the creation of enterprising: English- , 
men. A few years ago she gave our Government positive assurances 
“that the port of Assinee would be free from all kinds of differential 
-tariff ; and to-day a differential tariff is paralysing our commerce there, 
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And Chanvinistio France is unanimous and enthusiastic in eulogising 
our liberal-minded Foreign Secretary for submitting to all this, while 
easy-going Britons lament the logs of their trade and are flattered that 
foreigners should praise their Prime Minister: The shores of New- 
foundland are treated as if they belonged to the Republic and are 
therefore very properly coloured as French in maps published in Paris ; 
British territory has been invaded by them in West Africa—that is to 
say they have committed an act of war againt Great Britain there, in 
- the firm oonviction that the liberal-minded Foreign Secretary would 
not resentit, Aud their calculations proved correct: so correct indeed 
that M. Hanotaux might have told the Ohamber that he had “a written 
assurance ” to that effect, more binding than the Mohatmaniac “ written 
assurance” which Lord Salisbury received from Russia. The Foreign 
Minister refuses to expel the invaders and will not even press the 
demand for explanations lest it might embarrass them during the 
elections—the French are such a highly sensitive people! And 
meanwhile our Sovereign, the Heir Apparent and the Prime Minister 
himself are enjoying the hospitality of the French ‘Republic | 
Thus, thanks to Lord Salisbury’s policy there is not any portion of 
the Hmpire bordering on Russian or French possessions which is not 
seriously threatened to-day. Lord Roberta warned the Government 
a few weeks ago that Russia has advanced so rapidly towards India 
that ‘‘ she is in a position to enter Afghanistan whenever it may seem 
to her convenient or desirable so to do, and the chance of her being 
able to attack us is discussed in every bazaar in India.” Oar ex- 
panding trade with China which constituted one of the mainstays of 
the Empire, is being systematically crushed by France and Russia. 
In Abyssinia the two allies are combining to extend tha western and 
` south-western limita of Abyssinia for the purpose of hemming, 
harassing and humiliating us there; from out of West Africa we are 
being driven at the point of the sword of a people whom Lord 
Salisbury continues to treat as our friends; and even in the Transvaal 
our yacillation and pusillanimity have helped to brew serious trouble. 
Such are the tangible and inevitable results of a policy which has 
no justification, no real basis. And now for the remedy, which will 
be applied on the principle of similia similibus curantur. Our 
Foreign Office is endeavouring to bring about an*understanding with 
France and Russia, because these Powers are aggrandising themselves 
politically and commercially at our expense, The ‘amicable under- 
etanding ” is to stop them in their impetuous career. They are expected 
to agree to it in consideration for our allowing them a small fraction 
of what they are now taking without our permission. In other words, 
the understanding is to be a one-sided arrangement by which, for no 
earthly advantage and et great material detriment to themselves, they 
are voluntarily to consent to further their interests no more. And the 
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instrument to be drawn up in faith of this self-denying ordinance ‘is 
‘a written assurance.” One of or chief complaints against France 
and Russia is that they make light of written assurances, and act as 
if these had no binding force, Therefore we must endeavour to 
‘induce them to give us another written assurance to the effect that 
they will refrain in future from promoting their respective interesta, 
and will respect written guarantees. And sgo sure is the Government 
of attaining ita object, that it publicly proclaimed that the “ written 
assurance” had been given when it had not the slightest ground for 
making the statement. And, even had it received such a paper, what 
would be its commercial value ? 

If there were a single member of the Cabinet, as was frequently 
aszerted, who possessed the insight to discern and the courage to 
condemn the disastrous policy which is thus paving the way for the 
ruin of the Empire, patriotism no less than legitimate ambition should 
have moved him to separate himself from his colleagues and put himself 

' at the head of an imperial party pledged to uphold the vital interests of 
the nation at this most critioal period of its history. Certainly a 
' Government whose lavish concessions, instead of purchasing the 
friendship, have only sharpened the appetite and intensified the hatred 
of our rivals ; whose policy changed half a dozen times from bad to 
worse in the course of less than a month; which admita that our 
` written guarantees may be torn to pieces with impunity, and yet whose 
only hope is to make the future of our Empire dependent upon another 
worthless paper guarantee; and whose ignorance of vital matters of 
fact leads it to calm the apprehensions of the country by asserting thas 
it has received a written assurance, when such assurance was not only 
never written, but never even verbally made—a Government of this 
; character at this moment is hardly lees dangerous to the Empire thar 
‘would be a Cabinet which included Mesars. Tanner, Tynan, and 
‘‘Laboushere. Lord Salisbury accomplished his mission when hé gaved 
Ireland from Home Rale or Separation. The present problem is how 
to save the Empire from dismemberment. In this Lord Salisbury’s 
‘ Cabinet has dismally failed, Hence the choice now lies between the 
‘ maintenance of his Government in power and the defence of our 
‘ imperial interesta, 
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HEY have had in France for many years the saying that in Paris 
ridicule killa, The phrase is true enough when an absurdity is 
apparent to everybody and ridicule is general; but, under suel 
conditions, laughter is fatal anywhere and everywhere. The ridicule 
which has been heaped on the procedure in the Dreyfus-Zola case by 
a whole wondering and indignant world outside French borders has 
had small effect in Paris; but nothing more grotesque has ever 
happened than may be seen and studied in a score of incidents in 
that extraordinary business. A writer of faroe who dared to copy its 
records would find his work hissed from the stage. To begin with = 
Dreyfus was arrested on expert evidence, when the only expert 
consulted declined to give an opinion against him. To go on: 
Oolonel Besson d’Ormeacheville reporta a proof of guilt which makes 
the reader think Levee: mad or dreaming. Dreyfus proier his keys 
on his arrest. “Search my house,” he says in effect. “Search it 
freely. You will find nothing.” The honse is searched and nothing 
is found. This proves, says d’Ormescheville, that Dreyfus had 
bestowed all incriminating evidence in the hands of trustworthy 
accomplices, It sounds incredible, but it is in the official reports. 
Neither Gilbert nor Mark Twain could beat it. To go on again: 
M. Bertillon, who never in his life professed to be an expert in hand- 
- writing, was asked for an expert opinion, and gave judgment against- 
the prisoner on the ground that his writing was so dissimilar from 
that of the bordereaw that the hand must be disguised. That once 
more sets the brain whirling, but it is solemnly offeted, and solemnly 
accepted, and solemnly set down in the official reporte. It is wholly 
incredible, but it is perfectly true. To go still further: it is alleged 
that Dreyfus is a ruined gambler, and the proof advanced is that he 
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“went once to the Cercle de la Prease as a visitor, and it is admitted 
that visitors are not allowed to play there. To continue yet: the 
Minister of War informs the Presg, of Paris that the prisoner was 
found guilty on a secret document. Ten weeks later he informs the 
Presa that he was found guilty on the bordereau and the bordorsas 
alone. At the trial M. Zola’s counsel naturally wanted to ask 
- questions about this discrepancy. The President of the Court ruled 
that the questions could not be asked becatse they were not germane 
to the case. And so on, and so on, and so on, And all this happens; 
not in the land of comio opera, but in a city where ridicule kills. 
- Millions of people acquiesce in it all, and assert with passion that it 
is all just and reasonable, and that any Frenchman who doubts its 
justice-and reason is a traitor and an enemy to his country. 

. A man who is presumably innocent (since not one scrap of evidence 
on which he could legitimately be fined a shilling and costs: has been 
produced against him) is condemned to lifelong banishment. The 
Minister for the Oolonies declares that since the agitation for his 
release began, he has ordered him to be chained. It is not denied 
that he has access to a loaded revolver, and that he has been made 
free to use it, but has been warned:that suicide will be accepted as a 

. confession of his guilt. A most unhappy lady in the Rue Ohateaudun 
is a thousand times worse than widowed, and her childreh are a 
thousand times worse than fatherless, A great writer stands’ to lose 
(and. will lose) q year’s liberty and a sum of more than ten thousand 
pounds as the. result of a trial in which every principle of juris- 
prudence has been outraged. If it were not for these things the 
. drama which has so recently enacted itself in Paris would shake the 
lungs with laughter. As it is, it bd da the heart. The farce 
: grows fiercely tragic. 

It is not M. Zola who is to be pitied - ‘in this‘ matter, for he has 
wen something. better than the money-he has lost, and something 
- better, even, thap the liberty he has sacrificed. I ventured in the 
last interview I had with him to tell'him eo, `“ No, no,” he said, “fe 
ne suis pas ù plaindre!” But I shall never forget the anguished 
gesture, or the-poignant suffering expressed in face’ arid voice when 
he said, “ But, my God! this poor France—blinded, strangled!” I 
have seen and heard nothing in my life which touched me more, for | 
in the course of my stay in Paris I had learned enough of the great: 

to know that his whole heart and soul were in the .cause. 

he had adopted, not so much for the sake of the prisoner or his wife 

- and children as for the sake of- France. -I confess that I had not 
looked in him for the passion of. patriotism which revealed itself. 
The sentiment was enforced upon the mind, and would not be denied. 
This France, the sores of which he has so relentlesaly displayed, 
whose wounds he has probed-so deeply, the causes of whose defeat he 
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has so pitileasly analysed, is, not the less, his one idol. He knows 
no other modern language than his own because he has cared to 
know no other. France absorbs him. He dreams of her as of some 
great angelic sufferer, whom only a cruel surgery can cure. A three 
‘weeks’ knowledge of the actual man, under circumstances which have 
led him to open his heart with entire freedom, have compelled me to 
a rovision of the judgment I had formed upon his whole literary 
career. I still think his methods mistaken. I still think his work 
baneful. But I shall never again do him the injustice to doubt the 
loftiness and essential purity of his desire. 

The reading of the long-expected Zola manifesto was in many 
respects a moving episode, It occurred when the trial had been in 
progress a fortnight, and when it had been made clear that the 
defendanta were to have no “show” at all. - General after general 
had been allowed to go into the witness-box, not to give evidence or 
to undergo any sort of examination, but to deliver eloquent exhorta- 
tions on the duty of the jury to return a verdict in favour of the 
army. That astounding melodramatist Da Paty de Clam had come 
and spoken and gone again, for all the world like an automatic wax- 
work; his brother astonishment, Oommandant Esterhazy, had turned 
his back on the defending counsel with a “ risn à dire & ces gens la!” 
which would have provided him with an imprisonment for contempt 
of court if any other tribunal in the world had heard it; the defendants 
had been gagged, and throttled, and bludgeoned for twelve whole 
days; and Maître Van Oassel, for the prosecution, had just crowned 
the whole insane travesty by the declaration that the defence had 
proved its own bad faith by ita silence. The court was thronged. 
M. Delegorgue, the presiding judge, his two colleagues, and the 
Advocate-General, in their scarlet and black and white, gave the only 
note of colour beyond the crowd of priest-like barristers in black. 
The air was heavy and the light faint. Maître Labori asked for leave 
for the chief defendant to address the j jury. The leave was accorded, 
and Zola rose, standing for a moment in a pitiable agitation. He is, 
without any exception, the most superb conversationalist to whom I 
have ever listened. But he has never accustomed himself to face a 
public audience, and even with his written speech before him he was 
ineffective as an orator. He mastered himself by a visible effort, 
advanced a step or two, and began to read, the papers he held shaking 
from first to last as if they had been fluttered by a current of hot air. 
In his anxiety to be heard throughout the hall he pitched his voice 
too high, and the effect was painfully harsh and -dissonant. He 
cracked once into a shrill falsetto, and the crowd at ‘the back of the 
court broke into a roar of insulting laughter. This was the disaster 
which inspired him. He turned in the direction of the laugh, and 
faced the crowd which raised it in a dignified silence, He was stung 
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out of his natural shyness, and in the silence which ensued he spoke 
with far greater effect than before, though the quivering of the papers 
never ceased to show the extreme tension’ of his nerves. But, nqne 
the leas, I lamented the rhetoric of his closing sentences, as thousands 
of his well-wishers lamented the rhetoric of his original indictment in 
the famous “I accuse.” It is difficult for an Englishman to criticise 
the rhetoric of a Frenchman, and a great writer may fairly claim to 


- know better than a foreign critic how to appeal to his own country- 


men. But the imvocation to his own fame pained, somehow, and 


-pained rather sadly. “If Dreyfus be not innocent, let my name 
‘perish. If he be not innocent, let my works perish. By all I have 


done for the literature of my country, by all I am and hope for, I 
swear that he is innocent.” This is not the ipsissima verba, but it is 
a fair translation of the meaning. The crowd laughed, and the 
laughter was as spontaneous and sincere as it was savage. He had 


- already spoken, simply and in words exquisitely chosen, of. hia love 


for France. There also he was mocked and jeered. The manifesta- 


- tions came wholly from the back of the court. - The black throng of 


advocates, and the jury, listened throughout in a chilling silence. 
It had got abroad before the speech was begun that it was to be 


' recklees and unguarded, and expectation had been on tiptoe. It 


seemed a digappomtment to the crowd that he had elected to be so 
moderate. 

So far as mere oratory had ak concerned, this, the one day on 
which oratory had been looked for, had proved a failure. Maitre 
Van Oassel, who opened the ball, had turned ont to be by no means 
an inspiring person. He has the common box of tricks belonging to 


`. the professional advocate of the third class, and sank his voice to a 


melodramatic whisper on ‘‘ Gentlemen of the jury,” and thenoe climbed 
a sort of oratorial flight of stairs, where he was louder on each 
succeeding step than he had been on the last. When he had reached 
the limit of his vocal power he fell downstairs, and began again on 
“ Mats, messieurs les jurés,” and eo climbed up to the old sonorous 
height, and fell downstairs once more, The performance was as 
perfunctory and unconvincing as anything I have ever seen, and apart 
from the Himalayan-cum-Alpine insolence of its accusation of silence 
against the defence it waa quite commonplace, 

But when Zola was down, Labori arose, and a change came. Zole 
had described him to me days before; had spoken of his “ giant 


. energies,” and of “ the voice to rally a regiment in retreat.” Picture 
' & man rome ax feet two in height, rather more than proportionately 


t 


developed in cheat and shoulders, blonde bearded, blue eyed, with a 
gesture zo intense, continuous, and vivid that you might often imagine 


him for a minute at a time to be fencing for his life—add Salvini’a 


voice, and the impetuous torrent of Gavazsi’s speech—and you have 
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Labori. Those great voices when they are used often, and used severely, 
aoquirò a quality which is strangely effective. Speaking of Labori 
quite recently elsewhere, I have described this quality as a sort of 
noble hoarseness, resembling somewhat the rasp of the bow on the 
strings of a ’oello. It takes a grip upon the ear. You have to listen. 
There is no escape into inattention. - 

An English audience would demand a greater repreasion than 
Labori exercises. Its colder taste would resent the flamboyant 
gesture, the exuberance of passion, the whole rage of energy. But 
taking his oratory fairly and dispassionately, and judging it—as it 
ought to be judged—by the speaker's national standard, I should 
reckon him without a rival. Literally, and without exaggeration, 
one may call the man stupendous. In the first twenty minutes of 
the speech I told myself “no man can live through more than half- 
an hour of this.” He spoke for two hours that afternoon, and for 
_two days and a half’ thereafter, and showed no sign of fatigue, and 
made no attempt to spare himself from start to finish. He was as 
hoarse as a crow the day after the return of the verdict, but that, he. 
told me laughingly, was the result of a cold, and not in any way 
attributable to fatigue. We had an interesting talk on forms of 
oratory, and I asked if it were not possible to spare himself a little.. 
‘He laughed like a great genial schoolboy. ‘‘No,” he said, “it is my 
way. I cannot help it.. When I am in earnest it must come out of 
me in that fashion. There is no other possible.” He understands 
` English excellently, but speaks it with some hesitation, and so by 

mutual consent we set ourselves at perfect conversational ease, he 
' talking in his own tongue, and I in mine. He has a very winning 
manner, with something boylike in its candour and simplicity. He is 
only seven and thirty, but he looks still younger, and with such 
powers and such a constitution as he ine he should have a great career 
before him. 

T have already—in part—recorded an interview I had with Com- 
mandant Esterhazy, but the record was made undef restrictions 
which I now take to be removed. It is only honest to say that when 
M. Esterhazy consented to meet me, he knew that he came'to meet a 
man who was much prejudiced against him. He came, as it were, 
into the enemy’s camp, under a flag of truce, to deliver his. own story 
to a hostile world, He displayed a certain courage in coming at all, 
but he offered to answer any questions which might be put to him. 
Of course, he could not fail to know that whatever he said would 
e regarded with profound suspicion, however fairly-it might be 
presented to the public. This fact may have tended to mark his 
manner, and it would be disingenuous not to admit so much. But 
allowing for it to the full, the impression conveyed was extremely 
unfavourable. In spite of.a swagger of words, the like of which I 
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have never met outeide the speeches of Captain Bobadil, I should. 
take him to be a man of daring courage. “Je suts soldat,” he said,» 
“ & brave soldat, & méme, irès brave soldat.” Not many men of courage , 
would make that statement in that way, but I believed him. He 
added, that he understood war where it was carried on with sword and 
rifle, but that he did not understand the warfare in which he fonnd ^ 
himself engaged, where a man’s reputation could be assassinated with 
a sheet of paper. There I confess -that I did not believe him. He, 
admitted the authenticity of all the compromising letters to Madame., 
Boulancy, with the solitary exception of the one in which there is an 
expression of a desire on his part to invade France at the head of a. 
regiment of Uhlans. That, he said, was a forgery. He acknowledged 
the damnatory likeness of the handwriting of the bordereaw to hia, 
own, but that also was a forgery. ‘They traced my hand,” ho said, - 
lifting his dark, slow-burning eyes to mine for a single instant. He. 
conveyed to me very strongly the idea of a resolute man who ig on, 
the outlook for an ambush. It is only just to make a further admission 
here. If M. Esterhazy has been the victim of a hideous plot, as he 
avers, such an aspect might, very poncsivably, have grown upon him. 
An innocent man, finding himself entangled in such meshes of, 
suspicion as have entangled’ him, might well develop w manner of. 
sugpicion, might well grow furtive in glance, and braggart in demean-_ 
our. I went straight from Zola’s house to meet M. Esterhasy. I could. 
not resist the: temptation to tell the novelist on what errand I was 
bound, and I did not resist the temptation later on to tell M, Esterhazy 
in what terms Zola had described him to me. I should not have yielded 
unless I had been asked .to yield, for the opinion was not wholly. 
_ commendatory. It was to the effect that ML Esterhazy was a bandit, a 
thorough-going bandit, but a brave bandit, and: that he knew how to, | 
defend himself like a lion. The object of this criticism accepted 
it with a complete tranquillity. Perhaps it was milder than he had 
expected, coming as it did from a man who had already denounced 
him with so little measure. 

Perhaps the most boisterous joke in the farce, at the. birth. 
of which I personally ‘apaisted, transacted iteelf ontaide that Palace, 
of Injustice in which the Zola case was refused the semblance 
of a hearing. I stood within the courtyard railings at six o'clock- 
on the second day of the trial looking at the crowd which surged, 
up and down outside, A big man. sooosted a little man within, - 
two-yards of me. .“ Thon oarriest,” he said, with apparent pla- 
cidity—“ Thou carriest a nose too long for my taste. Thou art, 
Israelite, ne c'est pas?” The Jittle man shrugged his shoulderr, 
and. spread his hands; and answered, ‘ But yes, sir, I am. Jew.”, 
The big.man hit him on the too long nose, and in a second he . 
was down amongst the feet of the crowd. His face waa trodden 
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upon, and after a minute, or half a minute, of a murderous scuffle, a 
score or more of the Civil Guard rescued him, and hustled him, 
bloody and muddy and ragged, into safety. It would be untrue to 
say that this scene afforded a fair specimen of the temper of the 
crowd, but there were many such episodes whilst the case went on, 
and it is beyond a doubt that the patriotic verdict of the jury saved 
Paris from many others, if not from something much more serious. 
If, by any chance, the jury had returned a verdiot in Zola’s favour 
we should have seen “the red fool-fury of the Seine” again. 

Bat I must not yet be wholly beguiled from M. Esterhazy. The 
two gentlemen to whom I was indebted for an introduction to him 
were firmly convinced that he had been shamefully traduced, and 
they both most heartily believed that his character had been entirely 
re-established by the Court-Martial recently held to inquire into his 
conduct. “ Here,” said one of them, “is an officer, and a man 
of honour, poor, defenceless except for his own unbreakable courage, 
in the last stage of consumptién. This is the man whom the entire 
Jewry of Europe is combining to ride down, even after he has been 
honourably acquitted by his peers!” That is one view of the case, 
certainly, and there are millions who hold it. But there is another 
side to the case on Devil’s Ieland, and there is another in the Rue 
Chéteaudan, and in a week or two there will be yet another in the 
prison of Ste. Pelagie. A gentleman who admits that whilst holding 
his grade as officer he has written letters expressive of the fiercest 
hate for the country in whose army he serves, has not great reason to 
be surprised if men suspect his loyalty. A gentleman who expresses 
a fervent desire to go out and shoot down—“ without hate or anger, 
as if they were so many rabbits ”—the people who for years adminis- 
tered generously to his needs, has no great right to wonder if man 
doubt his claims to good citizenship or common gratitude. Anda 
gentleman who writes a hand which is an absolute replica of that in 
which a treasonous document is written may be profoundly unlucky 
in that respect, but he cannot be surprised if inquiring people should 
ask if his admitted sentiments of treason are put in action there. On 
the whole I prefer to pity Dreyfus and hia wife, and Zola, 

In the whole amazing jumble of the farce-tragedy there has been 
nothing much stranger to an English eye than the impunity with 
which all sorta of men have bullied the jury empannelled to try the 
case, M. George Dromont, “ honorary president of the Anti-Semitic 
League,” writes to the public Press to say that if Zola is acquitted he 
and his friends will come down into the streeta and teke the adminis- 
tration of justice on the Jews into their own handa. Nobody in 
authority seems to think this in any degree ont of the common. 
Nobody in authority raises a voice of rebuke. Nobody lays M. George 
Drumont by the heels for a bullying defiance of justice and an open 
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degradation of her claims, One or two papers publish every day in a 
big type the names and addresses of the jurymen, and instruct them 
as to the way in which it is imperative that they should vote. Nobody” 
in authority takes any notice of this either. The men of the jury are . 
warned, over and over again, in widely circulated journals, that their 
trade or profesaional connection is lost for good and all unless Zola 
is condemned. For three weeks this contempt of court is as flagrant 
as an open sewer. Authority does not even soent ita handkerchief. 
It is so again with the witnesses summoned. I have, within the 
hour, received a communication from a man of letters who is as widely 
and deservedly esteemed as any living Englishman. He writes: 
“One cannot but feel that the innocence of Dreyfus was not at all 
advanced in the oourta at the trial, and that no proofs were brought 
forward which would justify Zola in his attacks on the Court-Martial.” 
It ia unhappily quite true, every word of it, but it is no lesa true 
_that the proofs were there, that they were offered, and that they were 
refused or-stifled One witness had a boy at school and the boy 
heped to gain a bursary. The witness was authoritatively informed 
that if she appeared the bursary would not be given. Zola himself 
told me the night before the trial, “ There is a new epidemic. Our 
witnesses are falling ill on every sida” Before the case was a week - 
old we had a dosen instances of sudden indisposition. The young 
lady—* la jeune fille,” so carefully emphasised by M. Labori—“ la jeune 
fille,” of fifty-five, who was one of the first to announce the new 
epidemic—was challenged. “ Let us,” said M. Labori, “ send a doctor 
to inquire into this indisposition of a lady who was.well two or three 
hours ago.” Two Paris journals howled at this. Where was the . 
chivalry of France, they wanted to know, when it was possible for 
such an act of infamy to be proposed? I made personal inquiries, and 
T learned that the lady stayed away because she had been intimidated, 
and believed herself to be in danger of her life. Had she been 
assured of protection she would have appeared and spoken. No 
„protection was given to any witness on the unpopular side, and it is 
a matter of history that those who had the courage to appear on that 
side, and who were within official reach of the Government, have been 
ed. Madame Boulancy, the recipient and custodian of the 
Esterhazy letters, was willing to appear, but a visitor whom she was 
afraid to receive, and with whom she spoke from behind a door on 
which she kept the chain, threatened her with assassination. Madame 
Boulancy, very naturally, did not give evidence, Every man im- 
peached by Zola as being responsible for the verdict of the Oourt-. 
Martial took refuge behind the “ chose jugée,” and was upheld by the 
Court in the refusal to answer a single question, but they were allowed 
to harangue the jury for hours in a parts declarations which were 
dangerous to the defence. Before the cause was opened Zola told me 
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precisely what would happen. “ We know everything,” he said with 
strong emphasis, “ everything.” But he knew already.that he would 
not be allowed to prove anything of moment. The event justified his 
certainty. 

The evidence of Madame Dreyfus would have been of incalculable 
value to the defence, Except that she would have exposed the 
intolerable methods of M. du Paty de Olam, she could have touched 
on no official question, because she is ignorant of them all, but 
the Oourt refused to hear her, Captain Lebrun Renault could have 
proved the pretended confession of Dreyfus to himself to be a fabrica. 
tion, or he could have proved it to be true. The point was vital. 
The authorities refused to allow him to appear. The defence had 
twenty witnesses to swear that in their presence Captain Lebrun 
Renault had repudiated the whole story. Not one was heard, 

I cannot tell if whas I am abont to say will shed any real light 
upon the case, but the statement came from a very high quarter and 
came to me direct. J am at liberty to use it, but I am not at liberty 
to divulge my informant’s name. The story is to the effect that there 
Was never any treason in the case, in the true sense, at all. France, 
so said my informant, was seeking diplomatic relations with Russia 
—in plain English, was asking for an alliance in arms, Russia was 
not wholly satisfied as to the condition of the French army, and made 
certain inquiries about it, ina purely friendly sense, but was, of course, 
compelled to make them secretly. The information desired was 
furnished by an officer of the French army. My informant knew 
that officer's name, but was not permitted to divalge it. Captain 
Dreyfus was certainly not the man. Captain Dreyfus had no associa- 
tion with the matter and no knowledge of it. Iam not in a position. 
to vouch for this story. My only voucher could be the name of the 
gentleman who told it, and that I am pledged to withhold. I can. 
only say that he occupies 'a position in which it would be very possible 
for him to know the truth. ; 

In one of my letters to the Datly News I described Paris as being 
in a sort of fever of epigram, and I accounted for this on the ground 
that men had talked so much about the one absorbing matter in hand 
that they had found time to polish not only their own pearls but those 
of their neighbours, and were ready to produce the string on which they- 
were threaded at a moment’s notice, One gentleman with whom I 
talked brought his epigram in his pocket. He took out a pocket- 
book and drew from it a small oblong piece of whitish canvas. “ This,” 
he said, “ is the strongest material of ita kind. We havea special use for 
it in our workshops. This fragment by accident has fallen into a 
bath of acid and has lain there for some time, In its normal con- 
dition I would defy the strongest man in the world to tear it across 
the thread. Now observe.” He picked it to pieces with thumb and 
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finger. “That,” he went on, “is the French army of to-day. The 
acid has been supplied by International Socialism. We should have 
been at the bottom of the Dreyfus affair two years ago if we had not been 
-afraid of Germany, and we are afraid of Germany because International 
Socialism has largely superseded patriotism in our army, and our 
generals believe that their troops would refuse to fight.” “But 
surely,” I urged, “ Socialism and the revolt against militarism are as 
atrong in Germany as in France.” “Ah yes,” he answered. “ We 
may guess about the other side, but we know about our own.” I 
laughed to remember that he had half a dozen samples of the same 
material in his pocket-book, and I have no doubt that they have all 
been used. . 

Another gentleman, a diplomat this time, made quite a little speech . 
to me, which had been knedded into exoéllent consistency by much re~ 
_ petition. Emerson, desoribing a private English dinner, says that stories 
were told so well there that it was evident that they had often been 
told before. “The gold-crowned despot of my nursery republic ”—I , 
translate as faithfully as I oan from memory—“ has a habit of lying 
on his back and saying to his nurse, ‘Now I am going to be naughty.’ 
He keeps his promise with an admirable fidelity, until authority 
arrives with a slipper. Then being asked what is the matter, he 
smiles and esys, ‘Not anything.’ It is a pity that France has no 
authority with slipper.” 

These things are trivial, and are only cited as a characteristic of a 
time which created a worldwide interest whilst it endured. The oase 
is over now, and if it is to have a sequel we must wait for it, The 
day after the trial Zola confessed himself at an impase. It isas if 
he had thrown a torch into well, meaning to light up its recesses, 
and had seen it extinguished by the close air at the bottom. He may 
yet lowera fire big enough to-clear the atmosphere. But even if 
he should suoceed in doing that, it is impossible to see how he could, 
secure a revision of the case of Captain Dreyfus. For he is fighting 
the Army, and it has been abundantly proved of late that the Army is 
the only power in France. 

Davip CARISTE MURRAY. 


INDIA ON A GOLD BASIS. 


B’ slow but steady steps India is working towards a gold ‘standard. 

The ultimate aim of the policy adopted in 1898 is now in sight. 
So, at least, says the Finance Minister of India, Sir James Wetland, 
and he has proved himself to be in the past neither a rash prophet nor 
en over-asnguine theorist. In closing the mints to the free coinage of 
«silver on private account, and thereby setting aside the silver standard, 
en experiment was begun which had necessarily to pass through a 
number of stages. India is too large and too important ẹ part of the 
British Empire to be played with. Its Government could not jump 
from a silver to a gold standard with the light-heartednees of the 
Japanese Cabinet, who performed that gymnastic feat a year ago. 
They had to feel their way very cautiously, for every step was strange, 
‘and was sure to encounter the keenest criticism. 

The first step was to out loose the rupee from ailver, which was 
accomplished by the suspension of free coinage. Soon afterwards a 
second step had to be taken in order to chook the competition of 
tilyer bullion with Council bils. That was done by imposing an 
import duty on silver; with only partial success, however. The next 
end moat difficult step was to restore the rupee to such a level of 
value in relation to gold, or sterling, as would make a safe starting- 
point for a gold standard; safe, that is to say, for the Indian Treasury 
on the one hand, and for the trade of the conntry on the other. A 
modium had to be struok between the 144d. to whith the rupee had 
fallen before the mints were closed and ita original par of 2s., to which 
it could not be raised again without upsetting anew all the indostries 
affected by fluctuations of exchange. 

The Government required, for financial reasons, such a relation 
between the rupee and the sovereign as would protect it from ruinous 
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losses on exchange and consequent deficita in its Budget. Its expen- 
diture had been kept within its revenue as long as it could get 16a 
or over for its Council bills In 1891—92, when its bills sold at an 
average for the year of 16}d., it had realised a surplus of nearly half 
a crore. A return to that level promised safety and comfort for the 
Treasury, with little or no prejudice to other interests. So 16d. was 
fixed on as the prospective rate at which rupees should be exchanged 
for gold. General scepticism was expressed as to the rupee ever 
again secing such a figure; but the incredible has happened, and the 
exchange on Calcutta has now hovered for several weeks on the gold 


e ' 

Evidently, however, the Indian Government did nob see much 
prospect of gold being attracted from local hoards. They remembered 
that the great gold market of the world is London, and that they 
were more likely to get it there than at home. They exercised their 
ingenuity in devising plans to bring in gold at a minimum of expense 
and risk. If they were to buy it and take it out to India, there 
would be’ heavy charges to pay for transportation. If private indi- 
viduals sent it ont, they would also: have to inour heavy charges. 
Possibly, too, the gold, after lying a few weeks or months at Calcutta, 
would have to be returned to London, thereby incurring a second’ 
found of heavy charges. The very simple but ingenious idea then 
struck somebody, Why not have the gold deposited at the Bank of 
England and notes issued against it by the Ourrency Department in' 
London ? 

‘© Money which was badly needed might then be sent ont in a more 
direct way than by buying and remitting Council bills. It would 
also do more good than the Council bills could. ‘The currency issued’ 
against the gold deposita would be so much new money put into the, 
market, to its great relief, whereas Council bills would only draw 
money from the Government banks, and transfer from one hand to 
another money already in the market. This distinction was quickly’ 
appreciated in Bombay and Calcutta, where the announcement of the 
gold deposit scheme at once produced an easier feeling as to money. 
So far gold deposits have not rushed in very rapidly, but that was not 
, and might not have been desirable. ‘Too great success’ 
might be quickly followed by reaction, and the scheme might be dis- 
credited on a very short and inefficient trial. Ita immediate object is: 
to call attention to the fact that India is drawing near to a gold basis’ 
and is throwing out feelers to ascertain what sort of a tadk she has. 
before her ‘in collecting a gold reserve. 
. > If when the operation becomes understood dealers in exchange take 
kindly to it and gold deposits are forthooming on a moderate scale, it’ 
will be a good augury for the consummation of the gold standard: ‘In 


various ways it will work in favour of the standard. The special deposits’ 
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will become the nucleus of a gold reserve. The notes issued against 
them will be gold currency. A large increase of the note circulation 
would materially diminish the difficulty of raising 1800 millions of 
silver rupees to the proposed gold parity of fifteen rupees to the 
sovereign. No vexed questions of metallic and exchange values 
obtrude themselves in connection with paper money. A bank-note 
has only one kind of convertibility to trouble about, and ratios do not 
concern it, The gold standard when it comes into force will have 
mach Jeas to fear from the paper rupees than from the silver ones, 
consequently the more there can be of the paper rupees the better. 
In so far then as the gold deposit scheme tends to increase them it 
will be facilitating the final solution of the rapee problem. 

A great obstacle to the advance of monetary science is that nob only 
has every country a monetary system of its own, but no single country 
takes much interest in the monetary system of its neighbours. In 
this ‘respect the British people are by no means the least at fault. 
They are so perfectly satisfied with their ubiquitous pound sterling 
and the free course it enjoys all over the world, that their one idea is 
to leave well alone. They cannot sympathise very keenly with people 
not so happily situated, and will hardly take the trouble to listan to 
their difficulties. Even British colonies which have not yet advanced 
to the dignity of the gold standard are left in this matter to do the 
best they can for themselves. Strangest neglect of all, our Indian 
Empire has had to fight its own way through a maze of monetary 
problema, in which not only ita economic progress, but the public 
solvency has been more than once at stake. 

India has got little help indeed from us in the prolonged crisis from 
which her currency is now gradually emerging. At small cost to 
ourselves and with little effort we might have rendered her invaluable 
assistance, but our doctrinaires scouted the thought, Whether the 
rupee should be based on gold or silver was, we are told, a purely 
Indian affair. The people had settled’ it for themselves by preferring 
silver, and it was useless for us to interfere with them. Sympathetio 
study of the question from an Imperial point of view was discouraged, 
and to thia day there is no great problem of the Empire less under- 
stood. How different might it have been for India and for us if the 
salvation of the rupee had been treated in a broader spirit, and if 
with a kindlier eye we had tried to see how much depended on it | 

The stability of the rupee means to India far more than can be 
realised without actual contact with the issues involved. Its bearing 
on the foreign trade of the country is appreciated in a general way.' 
How seriously it affecta the public revenues has of late years been’ 
painfully illustrated: But these are the only two aspects of the sub- 
ject which have ever aroused much popular interest. A far more 
important one—ita connection with the financial credit of India—has 
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still to be-grasped. The last remark applies not to India only, buz 
to every State which does not enjoy a well-ordered currency. In 
reckoning up the disadvantages of such a condition, prominence is 
sure to be given to the fact of its handicapping all commercial and 
financial intercourse with other countries, That is bad enough, but 
it is not the worst. Without much effort people may also realise how 
it hampers the financial operations of the State, especially its provision 
for foreign obligations—loxuries in which all States now indalge 
rather freely. Bat what is seldom grasped in these discussions is the 
vital injury that unstable money does to the oredit of the issuer. 

We find that strikingly exemplified in the United States, where 
millions of dollara have had to be borrowed in order to bolster up bad 
money, and millions of extra intereat are being paid on these borrow- 

‘ings merely to avoid the use of terms offensive to the bad money 
faction. India has been a victim of the same evil, albeit an innocent 
victim. Through no fault of her own, her money ceased to be good 
in the international sense. She had consequently to endure all the 
calamities incidental to depreciated money—impaired credit, exodus 
of capital, artificial inflation of foreign liabilities, and discouragement 
‘of foreign enterprise. What these have cost India there has been no 
attempt made to estimate. Very ingenions and intricate calculations 
have been indulged in as to whether she has gained or lost on balance 
by the fall of the rupee. Bat they have been limited, as a rule, te 
the effect of the fall on Indian industries—a secondary matter com— 
pared with the injary inflicted on Indian oredit, public and private. 

Fluctuations of price are a mixed question. What one person loses 
by them another gains and vice versd. But injured credit ig an 
unqualified misfortune. Of all the mistakes that bad government 
can commit it is the costliest, and of all the calamities that can befalh 
an innocent country it is the heaviest. Yet Great Britain has stood 
calmly by and seen her chief dependency plunged in a sea of currency 
troubles which threatened at one time to overwhelm it. She might 
have averted the danger had she allowed India to go on a gold basis 
thirty years ago, when the highest officials, strongly supported by the 
chambers of commerce, urged the ‘change on the Home Government. 
But, with pedantic axioms drawn from purely British experience, her 
statesmen vetoed every measure of relief proposed from India unti} 
the policy of drift became perilous, and permission was reluctantly 
given to cloee the mints. 

No concession was made until it could no longer be refused, and 
even then both the Imperial and the Indian Governments were 
savagely assailed by the illogical champions of the old system, who 
were, in fact, perverted bimetallista Vehement supporters of the 
gold standard at homé, they seemed to think it too good for India or 
the Far East. Silver had to be used somewhere, or there might nots 
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be gold enough to go round; therefore India should content herself 
with the white metal. There is, we know, a tradition among econo- 
mists of that school that India has: been from time immemorial a 
silver-using country. But previous to our time it used the two 
metals indifferently. It was we who first set up a distinction between 
them, and for our own convenience discriminated against gold. The 
exclusive silver standard, as it existed down to 1898, was an essentially 
British creation. British law established it in 1885, and brought in 
along with it all the British accompaniments—free coinage, legal 
tender, and the rest. These were, and still are, perfectly foreign to 
the Indian mind. : 

Many time-honoured fallacies are current among British economists 
as to the attitude of the native mind on the silver question, A strong 
hereditary bias in favour of the white metal is one of them. No 
such bias exists as between silver and gold, which are equally appre- 
ciated in most partas of India. Silver is no doubt the more familiar 
metal, but in all large cities and in the southern districte gold circulates 
freely. Another time-honoured fallacy—a natural offshoot from the 
first—represents the natives to have been firmly wedded to the old 
silver standard. On the contrary, they knew nothing about the 
standard as such. All they cared about was the silver itself. Whether 
it were coined or uncoined did not matter to them, so long as the two 
had the same value in the bazaar. Since the mints were closed coin 
and uncoined silver are no longer interchangeable, which may puzzle 
the natives a little, but they seem to have adapted themselves readily 
to the change. They no longer melt rupees when they need silver, for 
they have discovered that to be a wasteful process, since silver may 
be bought much cheaper in bars. 

If is doubtful if the closing of the mints, far from having irritated 
the natives or disturbed their placid lives, has been much noticed by 
them. They have taken advantage of the fall in silver to add largely 
to their holdings, but the buying has been merely an exchange of one 
kind of silver for another. Instead of hoarding rupees as formerly, 
they hoard bars and silver ornaments, and the rupees thus liberated 
come into circulation again. All the while the natives continue to 
value the silver for ita own sake. It is the same to them as it was 
before they lost the right of free coinage, and as it had been for 
generations before. British minta gave it no additional value in their, 
eyes, and closing them took little, if any, value away from it. They 
offered no resistance to the abolition of the silver standard and wilt 
in all probability be equally passive as regards any further step that. 
may have to be taken in the same direction. 

Whoever else may oppose the completion of the currency experi— 
ment of 1898, there is evidently nothing to be feared from native 
opinion. The experiment, so far as it has gone, the people have quietly 
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accepted, and the same may be expected of: them when it is carried, 
as it’ must soon be, to ita logical conclusion—a gold standard. They . 
offer no obstacle to the transition from silver to. gold, from which we | 
may infer that it does not clash either with their intereste or their 
` ideas, A gold standard might even be welcome to them when they 
get used to it, They would then have once more a precious metal 
of equal value, coined and unooined. Whatever inconvenience the 
disruption of coined from unooined silver may have caused them 
would be remedied by the free coinage of gold. Ooined and unooined 
gold, being then interchangeable, would come into general circulation, 
and the alleged hereditary bias of the natives in favour of silver 
` would soon be little heard of. 

A government situated like that of India, desiring to adopt a gold 
standard with all the usual corollaries of free coinage and unlimited 
legal tender, should be prepared to fulfil a two-sided obligation. It 
ought to be ready to receive all the gold offered to it and to furnish 
all that may be demanded of it. In the nature of the case such an 
obligation can never be fully provided for, because it can never be 
perfectly fulfilled. Practice must always fall considerably ahort of 
economic theory. To render its perfect fulfilment possible the whole circu- 
lating medium would require to be of the same material aa the standard 
itself, But gold is too scarce for that and too dear. If any country’ 
could procure it in sufficient quantity to have an exclusive gold currency, 
the waste would be prohibitory. So that a gold standard is in the 
awkward dilemma of being able to, perform only a mere fraction of the 
duty theoretically assigned toit. It can'do the fine work of commercial 
life, but for the rough work cheaper and more abundant metals have 
to be oalled in. 

Then an arrangement has to be made between the standard and 
subsidiary metals in order to prevent them olashing. If silver is to 
circulate freely alongside of gold without interfering with it, limita- 
tions must be imposed on its legal powers. It may be restricted to 
a maximum amount in one payment, which is limited legal tender, or 
it may be what the currency writers call “rated” to gold, whereby a 
specific weight of silver is made interchangeable with a specific 
weight of gold. The supposed advantage of the latter method is 
that the rating may be easily’changed in case of necessity. The 
main point to be kept in view is that the working metal must always 
be subsidiary to the standard metal which, as it were, seta the tune but ` 
takes a very small part in the music. A- perfect gold standard with 
a full-blown gold currency will never be realised either in India or 
anywhere else, So-called gold currencies are mere approximations 

_to a theoretic ideal. We-have to get as near them as we can 
and be content. 

The question of a gold standard for India is alao one of approxi- 
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mation. There are certain local conditions to which the new standard 
will have to be adapted, and the issue of the experiment depends 
on whether these local conditions are easy or difficult. So far as they 
have been examined from this point of view they present no for- 
midable difficulty. We start with the very notable advantage that no 
new working ourrenoy has to be provided, Already there are, according 
to a semi-official census, 180 crores of silver rupees in circulation— 
eighteen hundred millions. The paper money, also issued by the Govern- 
ment, averages about thirty crores or three hundred million rupees. 
The latter, being secured on gold and silver with a cartain propor- 
tion of Government bonds, is virtually metallic money. Between 
silver rupees and notes, India has therefore a working circulation of 
over two thousand million rupees. The whole of that would, in the 
event of a gold standard being adopted, have to be “ rated” to it, in 
other words placed in a definite working relationship to it. 

Here arises the next question, How the two would be likely to fit 
into each other and what their practical effect on each other might 
be. The answer to that will turn chiefly on the character of the 
working currency—the two thousand and odd millions of silver and 
paper rupees. If it be a sound currency of its kind, doing its work 
well, not redundant or badly distributed, circulating freely and enjoy- 
ing the confidence of those who use it, the probability is that it 
might not be greatly disturbed even by a radical measure like a 
change of the standard. Of course the policy of the Indian Govern- 
ment would be to disturb it as little as possible, and to make only 
absolutely necessary alterations in ite status. What, then, may be 
the minimum of unavoidable change? 

Obviously this silver and paper currency must be rated to the new 
gold standard. In a partial way that has already been done. On 
the same day that the Act was passed for closing the mints to free 
coinage of silver, the Government of India issued two Orders in 
Council: one authorising the mints to receive gold coin and bullion 
in exchange for rupees, at the rate of 74 grains of gold for one rupee, 
and the other making sovereigns and half-sovereigns coined in England 
or Australia legal tender at all the treasuries of India for fifteen 
rupees and seven and a half rupees respectively. One of the two 
reciprocal obligations inherent in a gold standard was thus under- 
_ taken four years ago, and is already in force. Unfortunately it is the 
-gmaller obligation of the two and the less difficult to fulfil. It cost 
the Government of India nothing to say, when the rupee was worth 
only 14}d. in gold, that it would be always ready to accept gold for 
rupees at 16d. It would have been another matter, however, to assume 
the converse obligation, and undertake to give gold for rupees at the 
rato of 16d. 

But to render a gold standard effective there must be both give 
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and take. “Rating” silver to gold is a two-sided operation, and the 
tate must cut both ways.. The Government is now in a position to 
carry out the first part of ita twofold obligation—exchanging rupees 
for gold; and as soon as it can undertake the other—exchanging 
gold for rupees—it may have an effective gold standard, or at least 
one as Dearly effective as any other country enjoys, If we mistake 
not, it has already taken an important decision on the subject, ane 
communicated it to the Imperial Government. Very probably one of 
Sir James Westland’s exhaustive minutes has been submitted along 
with it, weighing carefully all the riaks and difficulties to be faced. 
It may be that these have been shown to be lees formidable than they 
look, and that they may be provided against without throwing any 
dangerous strain on the financial resources of India. But it must be 
admitted that there is a good deal to explain away. 

To take the silver rupees alone, 1800 millions of them, intrinsically 
worth 9d. each—how could they be made exchangeable for gold at the 
rate of 16d. each without danger of a rush on every treasury ir 
Indie? That seems logically unanswerable; nevertheless, the danger 
of a rush is much more theoretical than real. By a similar process 
of reasoning, it might have been demonstrated beforehand to be 
impossible that rupees could be kept in circulation at a gold value 
50 per cent. higher than that of the metal they contain. But, para- 
doxical as it seems, they continue to circulate as freely as when their 
coin value was exactly the same as that of their silver contents. The 
paradox is imaginary, and arises from our failing to observe that 
when we speak of the rupee being worth 15d. or 16d., as the case may 
be, we are referring only to ita use in foreign exchange. In domestie 
circulation it is simply a rupee, and though in foreign ‘exchange 
operations it were to rise to 2s., it would still be to the natives simply 
& rupee. 

Every coin circumstanced like the rupee has two distinct spheres of 
action. It is one thing in domestic circulation, and another thing in 
the settlement of international balances. Natives who have no debts 
to pay or to collect abroad need not concern themselves about the 
relative value of the rupee in foreign moneys. It makes no difference 
to them, in the payment or collection of their debts at home, whether 
the rupee be rated at 16d. sterling or 18d. Suppose, in the event of 
the Government of India undertaking to exchange gold for rupees 
at the rate of 16d. per rupee, that a rush was made for it, what could 
the receivers of the gold do with it when they got it? If they useé 
it at home as money they would have to pay it away again on the 
basis of 16d. per rupee, a transaction leaving very little profit. I? 
they shipped it abroad they would have to take their risk of the 
current exchange of the day, which might be lees than 16d. per rupeo- 

Were the Indian minta to be open to free coinage of both gold and 
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silver there might be great difficulty in maintaining a fixed parity 
between the two. With both in unlimited supply one or other metal 
would soon fall below the fixed par, and Greaham’s law would speedily 
drive out the overrated metal. But with the one-sided sort of free 
coinage intended in India—that is to say, free coinage of gold only— 
such a danger is greatly reduced, if not extingnished. The mere fact of 
the supply of silver rupees being limited gives them a special value 
apart from that of their metallic contents. It also subjects them toa 
different standard of valuation—namely, foreign exchange. Objectors 
to the existing rupee are not quite fair in ridiculing it as an artificial 
hybrid. There is one natural, legitimate regulator of ita value—the 
foreign money market. In order to hold ita own there it requires to 
have behind it a sound political and financial organisation. 

The maintenance of a fixed par between two monetary metals seems 
to demand that one of them shall be subsidiary to the other, and the 
greater the limitations of the subsidiary metal the safer the parity. 
The latter may be rendered more stable in various ways: by limiting 
the coinage of the subsidiary metal—a step already taken in India; 
by limiting ita power of legal tender, as we have done in this country ; 
by carefully adjusting the supply to the actual needs of domestic 
circulation; and by having it so thoroughly circulated among the 
people that it cannot be readily withdrawn or manipulated for specula- 
tive purposes. The rupee currency of India, as it now exista, 
satisfies all these conditions save one. No limit has been set on its 
legal tender power, and that might not be found necessary, even after 
the change to a gold standard. If the gold and the silver rupees can 
be got to circulate side by side with equal powers of legal tender, it 
will be better to preserve the status of the silver rupee in that respect. 
Interference with its legal tender rights ought to be a last resort. 


W. R. Lawson. 


THE CYCLE INDUSTRY. 


T may, perhaps, be considered somewhat late in the day to point 
out the recent extraordinary growth of the cycle industry. 
Even the casual observer must have noticed how his tradespeople 
have for some time past directed their attention to the busineas, 
whilst the visitor to the stores last season will recall being 
confronted with the familiar notice, “This way to the Bicyole 
Department. X 
Although, therefore, it may be assumed that the great growth of 
this manufacture has been generally appreciated, we venture to think 
that a reference to actual figures discloses a more astonishing increase 
to. have taken place than any one had hitherto supposed, and a careful 
analysis of the facta will enable the public to grasp their true inward- 
ness. 
Taking London as a criterion of what the rest of the ‘country is 
doing, and consulting the Post Office Directory, we find that, whereas 
there were in 1888 only fifty-four manufacturers of cycles and seven 
manufacturers of cycle accessories located well within the four-mile 
radius from Oharing Oross, in 1894 the number had risen to 152 
manufacturers of cycles and forty-four manufacturers of accessories. 
‘Thus the total number of firms interested in the cycle trade had 
actually been more than tripled in the short space of six years. 
_ It is, therefore, not astonishing, on taking up: the last issued 
London Post Office Directory, to find that by December 1897 there 
were 390 cycle manufacturers and 181 manufacturers of cycle 
accessories engaged in this busineas in London alone. To be 
properly appreciated at a glance the figures may be tabulated as 
follows : 
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Number of manu- Number of manu- 
facturers of oyoles facturers of 
in London ` aooessories. Total 
1888 .. 54 sing 7 Seis 61 
1894 . . 152 pees 44 Sae 196 
1897 . . 890 oh 181 cae 521 


The modern oycle trade may be said, twenty years ago, to have 
been non-existent. At any rate, to state that the cycle trade is 
twenty years old is to allow a liberal estimate, and when one reflects 
that nearly twice as many firms have come into existence during the 
last three years as had grown up daring the previous seventeen, the 
leaps and bounds of this industry are at once apparent. 

And what has been the cause of this wonderful progress? The 
great middle-class of the nation woke up one fine morning and said, 
ag it looked out of the window, “I must get a bicycle to-day.” The 
bicycle manufacturer did not anticipate the influx of customers, and 
could not supply the necessary machines. Consequently, as in these 
days news travels fast and the nation had to be supplied, United 
States manufacturers started in to assist in supplying the demand. 

Coincident with this desire of every one to use the new method of 
locomotion newspapers sprang into existence, which the enthusiast may . 
read in the scanty leisure he allows himself from the pursuit of his 
favourite pastime. Again, too, there have sprung up in all the little 
villages and country towns “ cyclista’ rests.” Hotels are no longer 
advertising, “Three minutes’ walk from the railway station.” They 
now blossom forth in the columns of the dailies with such notices as, 
“ Convenient cycling centre,” “ Best roads for cycling in the neigh- 
bourhood,” and so on. 

Railways too have taken advantage of the fact that bicycles are 
now considered almost a necessity of life by imposing a very dear 
tariff for their carriage. Therefore we assert without fear of contra- 
diction that this new trade has, directly and indirectly affected alk 
classes of the community. E 

We must ask the reader to bear with us whilst we recapitulate 
briefly the following facts. 

Tt was in 1894 that the English nation first started to ride the 
bicycle as a pastime. Before that time cycling was more or less 
the monopoly of a few athletic young men, and of what “ Mr. 
Panch” used to call “cads on casters.” The sudden universal 
popularity of the bicycle may be attributed to the apparent safety of 
the low modern type of machine, its adaptability to the use of the 
gentler sex, and the undoubted smoothness of progression obtained by 
the pneumatic tyre. By the summer of 1895 cycling had grown 
quite fashionable. It was now the pastime of the nation from 
Royalty and the Cabinet downwards. One can imagine the number 
of men and women who, reading how it was the correct thing to 
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‘‘ bike,” resolved there and then to acquire a machine next season. 
Next season came. The demand for bicycles was absolutely unpre- 
cedented. We may assume that for every one person who possessed a 
bicycle in 1894 ten ordered bicycles in the spring of 1896, and, as a 
consequence, the supply could not keep pace with the demand. Six 
weeks, nay, two and eyen three months’ delay was stipulated for by 
the retailer before delivery of the goode. Hven this delay could not 
turn aside the stream of bicycle buyers from the empty warehouse, 
80 the retailer resorted in many cases in the summer of 1896 to the ` 
plan of intimating that the price of bicycles had risen. Every 
bicycle was now £1 above the list price. It was no good. The 
people were possessed of a cycli sacra fames, and, although the manu- 
facturers’ prices had for the last few years been manipulated in an 
upward direction by the adoption of the device of classing his 
machines as “ No. 1,” and adding a few guineas to their price, and 
then calling them “No. 1,” “with a written guarantee to the pur- 
chaser,” the public did not pause to inquire the reason for the price 
they paid for the artiole. 

It must not be thonght that the cycle manufacturer, because he 
could not meet the demand, took off his coat and fell to and made 
bicycles himself. Far from it. He had overheard in trams and 
omnibuses such snatches of conversation as, “ There goss Jones, lucky 
fellow, making a mint of money in the bicycle trade.” He could not 
help also noting that big men who would barely vouchaafe a nod in 
the old days were now anxious to cultivate his acquaintance. What 
Jones did was to go and have a talk with his man of business. The 
following table will show with what result : 

Rough Table giving amount of capital invested in British joint stock cycle com- 
panies, of which full particulars are given in Burdette “ Oficial 
Intelligence.” . 

Year. No. of Companies, Capital. 


1888 se 8 da Y £405,000 
1894 ve 9 a 1,019,000 
1897 - 67 oe 19,594,125 


Our previous figures showing the increase in the number of London 
cycle firms during the period 1894~December 1896 pale into inaigni- 
ficance before the statement of the increase in the amount of money 
entrusted to the trade throughout the kingdom during the same 
period. It must be noted that we are treating only of the large 
firms of which “Burdett” gives full information, and doubtless there are 
many smaller and many private firms of which he does not take cog- 
nisance. ‘‘Burdett’s” figures may, however, be taken as showing the 
trend of events. To know that a British indnstry in which little 
over a million of. money was invested by the public in 1894 has 
succeeded in obtaining an amount before the end of 1896 in com- 
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parison with which the much-talked-of Chinese loan is small, should 
afford us food for reflection, This is not all. Only twelve out of the 
sixty-seven companies existent in 1897 were floated prior to 1896, 
and so we are left to face the fact that fifty-five enormous under- 
takings succeeded in obtaining capital from the British public amount- 
ing to over sixteen million pounds sterling during the early part of 
1896, and on this sum interest should be earned and paid. Many Euro- - 
pean Governments would find it difficult, if not impossible, to arrange 
a loan of similar magnitude as easily and rapidly. In truth, the 
lucky individual who owned a cycle manufactory in 1896 held his 
jubilee then. The advertisement columns of the papers were teeming 
with company advertisements, the tenor of which may be grasped 
from the typical excerpt, ‘‘ Purchase price £100,000, payable in cash 
or fully-paid shares at the option of the vendor.” 

At length the great British public had its hard-earned capital 
invested in the industry, and was quite happy. Brother Jonathan, 
however, had heard of the enormous prices given, and, having started 
making bicycles on his side of the water, duly dumped them down ou 
the London market for sale at a cheaper price than the home-made 
article. As his influence has extended, his various companies have 
opened depéts in London, and now the competitive struggle is of the 
keenest. <A strange struggle, too, it is, somewhat like the triangular 
duel in “Midshipman Easy.” At one corner we have the over- 
capitalised .British joint-stock company; at another we have the 
American vendor; and at the third we have the practical British 
manufacturer working on his own more or less small capital. The 
result of this duel remains to be seen, but the first step towards 
bringing the matter to a climax was made not long ago when the 
Rudge- Whitworth Company reduced the price of their most expensive 
high-grade machine to £16 16s. The public is here directly 
interested. Most of us have now got our bicycles, and those of us 
who oonld afford it have bought machines of, we hope, the first grade, 
. and at a considerably higher price than £16 16s. 

The public is not philanthropic, and we opine that the cycling 
fraternity will want badly to know why it has paid £10 or £12 more 
for its machines than it need pay now. 

The officials of every well-known English company say, “ We make 
only the beat,” “the American machines and those made by small 
firms are rubbish.” Such statements, if true, would at once justify 
the high prices; but will they bear investigation? The United 
States manufacturers say, “There are bicyoles and bicycles, and it is 
outrageously unfair to compare the American worst with the British 
best. Perfidious Albion is quite as good at making the gaspipe 
variety a8 we are across the ferry. Compare, however, our best article 
with the best Britiah make, and you will find our bicycles as good and 
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much cheaper. The reason for this cheapnesq is that skilled labour in 
the bicycle trade is far more plentiful in the States than over here. 
‘Wages are as high, but the labour is easier to obtain, and perhaps 
better. As a consequence, we Yankees can turn out our machines 
much faster, and consequently can sell them cheaper. In the States, 
too, the cycle manufactories are much better equipped with machinery 
than yours are, and this fact also aids us to turn out machines With 
greater rapidity. We do not for our best machines use cheaper 
materiala than you do, and our mechanical workmanship will bear 
comparison with that of any other country ; otherwise we do not think 
the orders for the Oape Government railway locomotives and the 
electrical plant for your Central London Railway would have been 
placed in America. Another example of what we oan do is furnished 
by the watch trade. The advent of the American watch created o 
revolution in prices in England, and we mean to do the saine in the 
bicycle trade.” 
A valuable sidelight in confirmation of this statement is thrown on 
the actual state of matters by the fact that the order for steel rails for 
the Canadian Grand Trunk bas gone to Alabama, because the Alabama 
manufacturers could turn out as ggod an article 5s. per ton cheaper 
than the lowest Emglish tender. ‘In this connection it is ‘interesting 
to read a statement, published in the Datly Mau of July 27, 1897, by 
the Secretary of the London Central Railway Company, that the 
reason for the order for the whole of that company’s plant having 
_ gone to America was that the company was influenced by the ‘advice 
of the best electrical experts, who state that “the more extensive use 
of electric traction in the United States has brought the manufacture 
of plant and material to a higher pitch 7 of perfection, and at much 
lower cost. Their todls and manufacturing machinery are ‘much in 
advance of ours, as might be expected, when the small amount of 
electrical traction construction in England is considered. The difference 
in the cost of production here and in America is considerable, and as 
it is desired to build and fit the line on the very latest and best 
principles, no resource was left us but to approve of the order going 
to America.” 

‘What applies to such a trade as a the manufacture of electrical plant 
may well apply to the manufacture of bicycles. 

One well-known American agent is responsible for the statement 
that it is most difficult to get a skilled man in this country who can 
really repair cycles properly. He has tried and rejected several 
men who applied. The reason for this is that the best mechanics 
find constant employment at the best engine-shops. He intends to 
import American skilled labour in order to obtain efficient workman- 

ship. So much for the theory that the American product is inferior 
to the home-made article. 


‘ 
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As regarda the practical manufacturer working on & comparatively 
small capital, it is also alleged that his productions are rubbish. The 
manager of Humber & Co. said a3 much in an interview which 
appeared in the Westminster Gazette of Friday, July 9, 1897. 

The gist of his remarks was that his firm could not sell any 
cheaper than they do now. They reject every year miles upon miles 
of tubing, and this. is resold, and doubtless: used, for making many of 
the so-called first-grade machines. Perhaps this is ao, but, as we 
have already remarked, there are two sides to this question ; conse- 
quently, in pursuit of our inquiry, we thought it worth while to hear 
what the small manufacturer had to say on the subject. He gave 
an absolute denial to the statement of Messrs. Humber’s manager. 
From one individual of this class we elicited the information that the 
best made machines in the world should not cost more to make than 
£10 10s Allowing for a fair trade profit of, say 25 per cent, viz, 
£2 12s. 6d., we arrive at the startling fact that the proper price of a 
first-grade ‘bicycle is somewhere near £18 2s. 6d. Our informant 
made out an interesting little statement, which we think worth 


reprinting : - 


“To cost of construction of one first- 3 
grade bicycle . ; ; . £10 10 0 
„ fair trade profit, say at 25 per cent. 212 6 
— £18 2 6 





To this the large firms add: 


Advertising expenses : 

Under this head, in addition to 
ordinary advertising outlay, may 
be included fees to influential 
directors, office expenses, expense 
of staff of racing men and prizes 
for demonstration of much 
vaunted superiority . : s l4 17 6 


Total usual cost of first-grade - 
bicycle. : F s r £28 0 0 


Therefore, when buying a high-grade machine we pay more than 
50 per cent. of the purchase-monèy for expenses altogether foreign to: 
the production of the bicycle itself. Surely we, “a nation of shop- 
keepers,” do not intend to go on paying more than twice the proper 
market-price for an article, It must be remembered that when the 
nation paid high prices for bicycles the demand exceeded the supply. 
The sentiments of the publio during 1895 and 1896 might be tersely 
expressed as, ‘‘ Give us bicycles and hang the expense.” This unquali- 

ı fied demand resulted in inflated prices. When ten men wanted to 
buy machines all at the same time and there were only machines for 
two, the prices were accordingly raised until only two men were left 
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with long enough puraes to purchase the two bicycles. One would 
naturally think that now that the abnormal demand has become 
normal prices must assume their proper level, The great companies, 
however, are not of that opinion, and for reasons we shall state. Most 
of them, as we have alréady shown, were floated when the cycle boom 
was at its height. They all, almost without exception, acquired 
already existing businesses, and the basis on which thess busineages 
were valued was the extraordinary output of the year 1895, together 
with the enormous quantity of orders in hand for 1896. It was 
therefore suggested to the investor that this demand -and these 
inflated prices would always exist. “In addition to this, the company 
promoter assumed the Utopian theory that all cyolista would invest in 
mew machines each season, and accordingly the investor had before 
him the prospect of a demand for bicycles every spring always greater 
than that which had gone before. The estimated demand did not 
stop here however, some companies going so far as to manufacture, 
and expect people to buy with periodical regularity, “Our latest 
epring pattern ” and “ Our autumn speciality,” in the same manner as 
the tailor and milliner are supported by their patrons. The step is 
from Philip drunk to Philip sober. Bicycles are lying unsold in all 
the large cycle warehouses, and the financial papers ory out that there 
has been over-production. No such thing. There has been no over- 
production, only all those people whose purses stretched to the big 
prices are supplied. Those individuals who are not so well endowed 
with the good things of this world have not yet purchased new 
machines, and do not intend to do so till priced fall Consequently , 
‘the demand is comparatively slack. 
. To assume that nearly all cyclista will buy, new machines every 
season is absurd. Probably not more than 5 per cent. do so; and 
veven if the percentage is higher, it must be borne in mind that the 
-old machines are not as a consequence thrown away. The owners 
sell them and thus supply some of the leas wealthy classes with their | 
cast-off bicycles. As the life of a machine is probably five years, we 
may conjecture that, really, on the average, five years is the period 
‘during which one bicycle can be depended on to do ita duty. Take 
for example Lord Plantagenet, who, it may be presumed, has a new 
mount each year. At the end of five years he is riding his last new 
bicycle and four other persons are using his four discarded machines. 
The only one which will probably become old iron next season is the 
five-year-old, Consequently, if Lord Plantagenet does buy a new 
machine every season, he also at the same time supplies the demand 
for bicycles, so that his fashionable predil ns work both ways. 
Take again Dr. Bolus, He also is ap ania of a first-grade 
„machine, bat has no intention of renewing his mount every season, | 
£o long as it carries him comfortably and looks respectable, it is well 
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with him. After, say, five years he may get tired of it, and it passes 
into the hands of his dispenser, who by dint of care contrives to 
make the machine last several years longer. 

It may, therefore, be taken as a fact that the demand of the whole 
public for new bicycles in 1895-6 is not a demand recurrent yearly, 
but one which is recurrent quinquennially. Where then are our 
unfortunate holders of cycle shares? Unless their companies can 
aell cheaper, the estimated sales will now be less by four-fifths, and yet 
it is said that they “ cannot sell any cheaper than they do now and 
that all cheaper bioycles are rubbish.” The fact is that the big 
companies are capitalised on a basis of an over-estimated output, 

Take as an example the popular and well-known Humber Company. 
Prior to 1895 their share capital was £125,000. In 1895 the com- 
pany was reconstructed on the following basis: The purchase price 
paid by the promoters of the new company to the shareholders of the 
old company was ten £1 fully-paid ordinary shares, and ten £1 
preference shares (eight of which were fully paid and two with 10s. 
paid) in the new company, in exchange for each #5 share fully-paid 
in the old concern. Thus the share capital was watered till £5 grew 
into £19, and it is on this increased share capital that the new com- 
_ pany has to pay dividends. One can quite understand the advantage 

which accrued to the shareholder in the old company who disposed of 
his equivalent shares at the high prices which ruled during the boom. 

Previous to this reconstruction an American Humber Company had 
peen floated with a capital of 275,000 to acquire the American business 
rights and concessions, and the purchase money paid was £30,000, 
the American company being granted the right to manufacture 
bicycles and call them “ Humber.” In addition a royalty of $1 is 
payable on each machine manufactured. In 1895 another company, 
Humber & Co. (Portugal), was floated with a capital of £100,000. Here 
the purchase money was £60,000 in shares, and the royalty per machine 
manufactured 5s. A Russian Humber & Co. was also floated in that 

ear to take over the Russian business, the purchase price being 
£85,000 cash, and the royalty per Russian Humber bicycle manu- 
factured being 5s. The home company have therefore practically sold 
their American, Portuguese, and Russian rights; but they do not stop 
there. In 1896 a Humber (Extension) Company was formed for the 
purpose of taking over all the wholesale and retail rights of Humber and 
Company for all the world, except the United States, Russia, Japan, 
Spain and Portugal The purchase money paid to the parent com- 
pany was £100,000 cash and the capital of the extension company ` 
£200,000. Thus we have a business whose capital was originally 
£165,090 (£125,000 shares and 240,000 debentures) growing into 
a company with a capital of £500,000, and which has sold its right 
to make and gell its machines all over the world to other off-shoot 
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‘companies whose aggregate capitals amount to £450,000: Humber and 
Oo. are selling the same machines as before, and one can quite under- 
stand that, if the sales should not be maintained on the same scale ap 
they were previous to the creation of the new se a in 1895, the 
‘prices could not be reduced. 

To take a fow examples of seeming over-oapitalisation at random 
‘In 1895 a company was floated with a capital of £250,000 to manu- 
facture Simpron lever chaina. To-day the market price of the £} 
shares of this company is 2s. 6d., so that, judging by Stock Exchange 
values, the company was capitalised at about seven times ita true 
value. Shortly afterwards a company called the Simpson Ohain 
(Foreign and Oanadian) was formed to adopt and carry into effect an 
agreement dated September 28, 1895, between W. S. Simpson and 
A. E. Hawksley for acquisition of the foreign and Osnadian rights of 
Mr. W. S. Simpson. The purchase price was moderate, only £900,000 
in fully-paid shares! These shares may now be acquired hy the man 
in the street for the modest sum of threepence, and we need soarcely 
add no dividend has yet been paid, 

The New Beeston Oycle Company, which is now reconstructed, is 
another example of apparent over-capitalisation. This company is 
one'of the 1896 batch. The object of the company, which had e 
capital of £1,000,000, was to purchase the businesses carried on by the 
Beeston Oycle and Fittings Company, Limited, and the Quinton Oyclo- 
Company, Limited, and also to acquire a licence to make and selb 
motor bicycles. So far this latter acquisition cannot have proved œ 
Golconda to the shareholders. This company, however, held ont an 
additional inducement, for it announced that shareholders would have 
the right to acquire bicycles at wholesale prices. The capital of the 
Quinton business was £32,000, and as to the capital of the Beeston 
Oycle and Fittings Company we can obtain no information, since 
none of the official authorities usually quoted take any notice of ite 
existence. The purchase price was £500,000 paid in fully-paid 
shares or cash. The £10 shares of the new company. previous to its 
reconstruction were to be obtained for £3 lbs. 

An industry which is tied to the pettiooata of the ade trade is 
the manufacture of preumatic tyres. It may be interesting to trace 
the past history of one of the beet known of these tyre firms. We 
shall do so by tables showing the different stages of its so-called, 


progress. 
Stace J.—1889. 


Two cycle businesses and pneumatic tyre patent acquired for £11,990.. 
Capital of company in 1898, £50,000. 

' In 1894, reserve fund, £180, 000. 
Your's dividend for 1898, 200 per cent., market price of £1 dia 226, 
Total amount distributed i in dividends for year, £100,000. 
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Stace IJT.—1894. 


©ompany formed with capital of £275,000 to acquire first company. 
Dividend on £1 shares in 1895 . à . 50 per cent. 
preference shares ; ` í 6 a 
“Total amount distributed in dividends for year 1895, £115,500. 
"Market price of ordinary shares . i 
5 £5preference shares 


Stace III. 
The coming of Oreesus, 1896. 
Company formed to acquire above-mentioned concern. 
Capital of new company—£1,000,000 5 per cent. preference. 
1,000,000 8 per cent. ordinary. 
2,000,000 deferred. 
550,000 4 per cent. debentures. 


£4,550,000 


Dividend on deferred at March 1897,10 per cent. No interim dividend 
«ince. 


Market price of £100 debentures ; . £85 
5 5 per cent, preference, £1 . 16s. 8d. 
in 8 percent ordinary, £1 . 178. 9d. 
deferred, £1 . : . 188. 9d. 


The fall in the value of the shares at each stage speaks for itself. 
&t is instructive and amusing to those of us who are not financially 
dnterested in the concern. 

This enterprise has a Gallic sister, with a capital of 2650,000. 
The present market price of the £1 shares is 4s. 9d. 

These firma we have selegted merely at random to illustrate our 
argument that over-capitalisation is rampant. 

We may be wrong in our deductions, but the moral that we draw 
is that, when an industrial concern geta into the hands of the 
company promoter, the industry itself suffers. 

The history of the cycle industry is by no means an exceptional one ; 
ita lessons, however, should be of universal interest. It is a tale of 
how in the year of a boom the original private manufacturers sold 
their businesses generally with the company promoter as a middle-man. 

The investing public, having paid for these businesses a price which 
requires the trade and profits of the boom period to be maintained in 
order to return an adequate dividend, is now beginning to comprehend 
its mistake, and hence the recent cycle slump. There is only one 
thing which oan save the pocket of the investor—viz., au immediate 
„reduction. in the enormous expenditure on advertising in its broad 
sense attendant on the sale of most well-known machines. 

The expenditure on racing men is absolutely ludicrous, Are the. 
managers of cycle companies so blind as not to perceive that the 
racing man, aa a cyclist, is now in the minority? The hordes of 
ecorchers which may be seen on the Ripley and Brighton roads on 
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Sundays are, for the most part, mounted on manufacturers’ hired-out 
machines, The actual racing man, of course, never pays for his mount. 
Purchasers of the Humber, Swift, and Elawick type of article are to-be 
found among the class that cycles for amusement and not to cultivate 
curvature of the spine, What ordinary mortal would think of buying 
such and such a machine because some paid man has reduced a record 
on it by one-fifth of a second? Doubtless most of our readers have 
gone to one of the cycle dep6ta and bought the machine’ which they 
fancied, or which had been recommended to them by a trustworthy and 
practised friend. We purchased our Swift for the sole reason that, by 
accident and a lucky chance, the agent was able to give delivery the 
same day. Most men buy the machine which is most comfortable and 
appears to give best value, 

We can but smile to see such press notices as the following : “The 
mile record was reduced to-day by John Smith, riding P Beaufort, 
with Jones's wooden rims and Popoff tyres. His machine was also 
fitted with Robinson's saddle, attached by MacTavish’s springs. The, 
frame was made of the South Sea Bubble Co.’s new brand of weldless 
steel. The chain was supplied by Simpkinson. John Smith wore 
Brown’s patent pneumatic shoes. We may state that the ball-bearings 
and hubs of Smith’s machine were Levi's patent.” But enough; it 
is a hard world for trade competitors and for directors who have to 
preside at meetings of too confiding shareholders and explain away 
the absence of interim dividends. 

Next, the coroneted directors must go, unless they have a turn for 
mechanics. These noblemen have servedtheir purpose with the British 
public in this connection already. The glamour of their names on the 
company prospectus brought in the necessary applications for shares 
from a large class of investors who count the number of titles on a com- 
pany directorate in order to arrive at an estimate of the stability of ` 
the concern. We have no class prejudices; titled directors may be 
useful in industrial concerns which cater for the luxuries of ‘the rich, 
but it is otherwise with those concerned with the provision of such an 
everyday necessity as a bioycle. In a word, the first requisite of 
success in a trading company is the presence of practical men on the 
directorate. Then, again, can the enormous ‘ expenditure on bil- 
posting be reconciled with a largely reduced margin of profit? By 
this time the individual merits of a maker's bicycles ahould speak for 
themselves. No amount of advertising will maintain prices at their 
old level; but if the extravagant and unnecessary expenditure of 
some firms be maintained, the statement of a well-known, manager, 
“ We cannot sell cheaper,” is almost sufficient commentary. We may 
add that others wil. The small private manufacturer, with the hard- 
earned and well-merited connection, is doing it, and the American 
competitor is not far behind.’ 
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There are great possibilities in this new industry, possibilities 
whose value to the country would be enormous if realised.. The 
policy of the company promoter is one of amalgamation and central- 
isation. Men, consequently, are ever leaving the countryside for the 
slums of a manufacturing centre. The millwright of twenty years 
ago as a class has ceased to exist. 

There is no real reason for this policy of centralisation in connection: 
with the bicycle trade; the conditions of labour do not require it. 
The component parts of a bicycle are nearly all patented, and made 
separately by large firms who own the patenta; they are finished with 
the highest mechanical skill. That there is a demand for these com- 
ponent parts is shown by the fact that the shares of the Cycle Com- 
ponenta Company stand to-day at a premium of nearly 100 per cent. 
What, then, stands in the way of our mechanics settling in the country 
towns and villages, and making a comfortable livelihood and rearing 
their children under more healthy conditions? Their customers should 
be found at the manor. house, the hall, the vicarage, the surgery, the 
school house, and amongst the village tradesmen. The tyres, rims, 
spokes, béarings, hubs, pedals, saddle, lamp, bell, gear-case, chain, 
cranks, and steel tubing for the frame may all be bought separately. 
Given the ovens for brazing and enamelling, and the neceasary skill in 
fitting together, the village cycle manufacturer could turn out as good 
a bicycle as any of the big firms ask their thirty guineas for. The 
necessary plating might be done by the village watchmaker, 

Decentraligation is the only thing which can repopulate the country- 
side, and here we have distinctly an industry that can be carried on 
under the conditions indicated. For the converse the joint-stock 
company Juggernaut is greatly to blame. At the end of last century 
every large village and country town had ita violin-maker, specimens of 
whose handicraft still exist and are treasured as priceless by the con- 
noisseur. Doubtless Germany is turning out steam-turned seamless 
violins at a sovereign apiece, and yet no violinist would pause between 
the honest workmanship of the handioraftsman and the machine-made- 
article of to-day. So it is with bicycles. The more the trade is. 
decentralised the greater care will be given to the careful fitting 
together of the parts in the individual machine ‘Thus at least one 
ocoupation which might be pursued in the country could be justifiably 
encouraged, and the cycle trade might prove to be the trade for which 
the statesman has long been looking—the trade which would stimulate 
the repopulation of our beantiful but deserted countryside. 


Duroans 


FERDINAND FABRE. 


N the llth of February last, carried off by a brief attack of 
pneumonia, one of the most original of the contemporary. 
writers of France passed away almost. unobserved. All his life 
through, the actions of Ferdinand Fabre were inopportune, and, 
certainly so ambitious an author should not havé died in the very 
central heat of the Zola trial He was just going to be elected, 
moreover, into the French Academy. After several misunder- 
standings and two rebuffs, he was safe’ at last. He was standing for 
the chair of Meilhac, and “súr ds son afaire” For a very long 
while the Academy had looked askance at Fabre, in spite of his 
genips and the purity of his books. His attitude seemed too much, 
like that of an unfrocked priet; he dealt with the world of religion 
too intimately for one who stood quite outaide. Years ago, Oardinal 
Perraud is reported to have said, “ I. may go as far as Loti—but as 
far as Fabre, never!” . Yet every one gave way at last to the gentle 
charm of the Cévenol novelist.’ Taine and Renan had been. his 
supporters; a later generation, MM. Halévy, Olaretie and Jules 
Lemaitre in particular, were now his ardent frienda,) The Cardinals 
were appeased, and the author of “L'Abbé Tigrane” was to be an 
Immortal at last. Ferdinand Fabre would not have been himself if 
he had not chosen that moment for the date of his decease. All his 
life through he was isolated, a little awkward, not: in the central 
stream ; but for all that his was a talent so marked and so individual 
that it came scarcely short of genius. ‘Taine said long ago that one 
man, and one man only, had in these recent years understood the 
soul of the average French priest, and that one man was Ferdinand 
Fabre. He cared little for humanity unleas it wore a cassock, but, if 
it did, his study of its peculiarities was absolutely untiring. His . 
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books are galleries of the portraits of priests, and he is to French 
fiction what Zurbaran is to Spanish painting. 


1. 


Ferdinand Fabre was born in 1880 at Bédarieux, in the Hérault, 
that department which lies between the southern masses of the 
Cévennes Mountains and the lagoons of the Mediterranean. This is 
one of the most exquisite districta in France; just above Bédarieux, 
the great moors or garrigues begin to rise, and brilliant little rivera, 
the Orb and its tributaries, wind and dash between woodland and 
meadow, hurrying to the hot plains and the fiery Gulf of Lyons. 
But, up there in the Espinonze, all is orystal-fresh and dewy-cool, a 
mild mountain-country positively starred with ‘churches, since if this 
is one of the poorest it is certainly one of the most pious parts 
` of France. This sone of broken moorland-along the north-western 
edge of the Hérault is Fabres province; it belongs to him as 
the Berry belongs to George Sand or Dorsetshire to Mr. Hardy. 
He is its discoverer, its panogyrist, its satirist. It was as little 
known to Frenchmen, when he began to write, as Patagonia; 
and in volume after volume he has made them familiar with its 
scenery and ita population. For most French readers to-day, the 
Lower Cévennes are what Ferdinand Fabre has chosen to represent 
them. 

When the boy was born, his father was a successful local architect, 
who had taken advantage of a tide of prosperity which, on the revival 
of the cloth-trade, was sweeping into Bédarieux, to half-rebuild the 
town. But the elder Fabre was tempted by his succegs to enter into 
speculations which were unlucky; and, in particular, a certain too 
ambitions high-road (often to be mentioned in his son’a novels), 
between Agde on the sea and Castres on the farther side of the 
mountains, completed his ruin. In 1842, when the boy was twelve, 
the family were on the brink of bankruptcy. His uncle, the Abbé 
Fuloran Fabre, priest of the neighbouring parish of Camplong, 
offered to take Ferdinand to himself for awhile. In “Ma Vocation” 
the novelist has given an enchanting picture of how his uncle fetched 
him on foot, and led him, without a word, through almond-plantations 
thronged with thrushes and over brawling watercourses, till they 
reached a little open wood in sight of the moors, where Ferdinand 
was allowed to feast upon mulberries, while Uncle Fulcran touched, 
for the first time, on the delicate question whether his little garrulous 
nephew had or had not a call to the priesthood. Uncle Fulcran Fabre 
is a type which recurs in every novel that Ferdinand afterwards 
wrote. Sometimes, as in ‘“ Mon Oncle Célestin,” he has practically 
the whole book to himself, but more often he is a secondary character. 
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But he was a perpetual model to his nephew, and whenever a naive, 
devoted country priest or an ocosntric and holy professor of eccle- 
siastical history was needed for foreground or background, the memory 
of Uncle Fulcran was always ready. 

The “vocation” takes a great place in all the psychological 
struggles of Ferdinand Fabre’s heroes. It offers, indeed, the difficulty 
which must inevitably rise in the breast of every generous and 
religious youth who feels drawn to adopt the service of the Catholic’ 
Church. How is he to know whether this enthusiasm which rises in 
his soul, this rapture, this devotion, is the veritable and enduring 
fragrance of Lebanon, the all-needful odor suavitatis? This doubt 
long harassed the breast of Ferdinand Fabre himself. In that poor 
country of the Cévennes, to have the care of parish, to be sheltered 
by a presbytére—by a parsonage’ or manse, as we should say—is te 
have settled very comfortably the problem of subsistence. The 
manse will shelter a mother, at need a sister or an aged father; it ` 
reconstructs a home for such a shattered family ag the Fabres were 
now. Great, though unconscious, pressure was therefore put upon 
the lad to make inevitable his “vocation.” He was sent to the 
Little Seminary at St. Pons de Thomidres, where he was educated 
under M. l'Abbé Dubreuil, a. man whose ambitions were at once 
' lettered and ecclesiastical, and who, although Director of the famous 
Académie des Jeux Floraux, eventually rose to be Archbishop of 
Avignon. : 

During thia time, at the urgent request of his uncle at Camplong, 
Ferdinand Fabre kept a daily journal. It was started in the hope 
that cultivating the expression of pious sentiments might make their 
ebullition spontaneous, but the boy soon began to jot down, instead of 
pious ejaculations, all the external things he noticed: the birds in the 
copses, the talk of the neighbours, even at last the oddities and the 
disputes of the excellent clergymen his schoolmasters. When the 
Abbé Fulcran died in 1871, his papers were burned and most of 
Ferdinand’s journals with them ; but the latest and therefore most 
valuable cahisr survived, and is the source from which he extracted that 
absorbingly interesting fragment of autobiography, “Ma Vocation.” 

. This shows us why, in spite of all the preasure of his people, and in 
spite of the entreaties of his amiable professors at the Great Semmary 
of Montpellier, the natural man was too strong in Ferdinand Fabre to 

it him to take the final vows. In his nineteenth year, on thé 
night of the 28rd of June 1848, after an agony of prayer, he had a 
vision in his œl. A great light filled the room; he saw heaven 
opened, and the Son of God at the right hand of the Father. He 
approached in worship, but a wind howled him out of heaven, 
‘and a sovereign voice cried, “It is not the will of God that thon 
shouldst be a priest.” He rose up, calm though broken-hearted ; 
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88 soon as morning broke, without hesitation he wrote his decision to 
“his family, and of the “vocation ” of Ferdinand Fabre there was an 
end. 

There could be no question of the sincerity of a life so begun, 
although from the very first there may be traced in it an element of 
incompatibility, of gaucherie. Whatever may be said of the clericat 
novels of Fabre, they are at least built out of a loving experience. And, 
in 1889, replying to some accuser, he employed words which must be 
quoted here, for they are easential to a comprehension.of the man and 
his work. They were addressed to his wife, dtilectw uxori, and they 
take a double pathos from this circumstance. They are the words of 
the man who had laid his hand to the plough, and had turned away 
because life was too sweet: 


“Je ne suis pas allé à ie ee de propes délibéré pour la peindre et pour la 
juger, encore moins pour faire d'elle métier et marchandise ; l'Eglise est 
venue à moi, s'est imposée à moi par la force d’une longue fréquentation, par 
læ émotions poignantes de ma jeunesse, par un goût tenace de mon esprit, 
ouvert de bonne heure à elle, à elle seule, et j’ai écrit tout de long de l'aune, 
naivement. ... Je demeurais confiné dans mon coin étroit, dans mon 
‘ diocèse, comme aurait dit Sainte-Beuve. . . . De là une série de livres sur 
les deaservants, les curés, les chanoines, les évêques.” 


But if the Church was to be his theme and his obsession, there 
was something else in the blood of Ferdinand Fabre. There was the 
balsam-laden atmosphere of the great moorlands of the Cévennes. At 
first it seemed as though he were to be torn away from this natural 
perfume no leas than from the odour of incense. He was sent, after 
attempting the study of medicine at Montpellier, to Paris, where ho 
was articled as clerk to a lawyer. The oppression of an office was 
- intolerable to him, and he broke away, trying, as so many thousands 
do, to make a living by journalism, by the untrained and unaccom- 
plished pen. In 1853 he published the inevitable volume of verses, 
“ Les Feuilles de Lierre.” It seemed at first as if these neglected 
ivy-leaves would cover the poor lad’s coffin, for, under poverty and 
privation, his health completely broke down. He managed to creep 
back to Bédarieux, and in the air of the moors he scon recovered. 
But how he ocoupied himself during the next eight or ten years does 
not seem to have been recorded. His life was probably a very idle 
one; with a loaf of bread and a cup of wine beneath the bough, 
youth passes merrily and cheaply in that delicious country of the 
Hérault. 

In the sixties he reappeared in Paris, and at the age of thirty-two, 
in 1862, he brought out his first novel, “ Les Courbeson : scènes de la 
vie oléricale.” George Eliot’s “ Scenes of Clerical Life” had appeared 
a few years earlier; the new French novelist resembled her leas than 
he did Anthony Trollope, to whom, with considerable clairvoyance, 
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M. Amadée Pichot immediately compared him. In spite of the 
limited interests involved and the rural orudity of the soene—the book 
was all about the life of country priests in the Cévennes—“ Les 
Oourbezon” achieved an instant success, It was crowned by the 
French Academy, it was praised by George Sand, it was carefully 
reviewed by Sainte-Benve, who called the author “the strongest of 
the disciples of Balzac.” Ferdinand Fabre had begun his career, and 
was from this time forth a steady and sturdy constructor of prose 
fiction. About twenty volumes bear his name on their title-pages. In 
1888 he succeeded Jules Sandeau as curator of the Mazarine Library, 
and in that capacity inhabited a pleasant suite of rooms in the 
Institute, where he died. There are no other mile-stones in the 
placid roadway of his life except the dates ef the most important of 
his books: “ILe Ohevrier,” 1867; “L'Abbé Tigrane,” 1878 ; 
“ Barnabé,” 1875; “ Mon Oncle Célestin,” 1881; “ Lucifer,” 1884; 
and “ L’Abbé Hoidelet,” 1890. At the time of his death, I understand, 
he was abt work on a novel called “Le Bercail,” of which only a 
fragment was completed. Few visitors to Paris saw him; he loved 
solitude and was shy. But he is described as very genial and smiling, 
pager to please, with a certain prelatical unction of manner recalling 
the Seminary after half a century of separation. 


I. 


The novels of Ferdinand Fabre have one signal merit: they are 
entirely unlike those of any other writer; but they have one equally 
signal defect—they are terribly like one another. Those who read a 
book of his for the first time are usually highly delighted, but they 
make a mistake if they immediately read another. Orriticiam, dealing 
broadly with Ferdinand Fabre, and anxious to insist on the recognition 
of his great merits, is wise if it concedes at once the fact of his 
-monotony. Certain things and people—moat of them to be found 
within five miles of his native town— interested him, and he produced 
fresh combinations of these. Without even entirely repeating himself, 
he produced, especially in his later writings, an unfortunate impression 

„of having told us all that before. ‘Nor was he merely monotonous; 
he was unequal. Some of his stories were much better constructed 
and even better than others. It is therefore needless, and would be 
wearisome, to go through the list of his twenty books here. I shall 
merely endeavour to present to English readers, who are cartainly not 
duly cognisant of a very charming and sympathetic novelist, those 
books of Fabre’s which, I- believe, will most thoroughly reward 
attention. 

ı By universal congent, the best of all Fabre’s novels is “ L'Abbé 
Tigrane, candidat à la Papauté.” It is, in all the more solid and 
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durable qualities of composition, unquestionably among the best 
European novels of the last thirty years. It is as interesting to-day 
as it was when it first appeared. I read it then with rapture, I have 
just laid it down again with undiminished admiration. It is se 
excellently balanced and moulded that it positively does its author 
an injury, for the reader cannot resist asking why, since “L'Abbé 
Tigrane” is so brilliantly constructed, are the other novels of Fabre, 
with all their agreeable qualities, so manifestly inferior to it? And 
to this question there is no reply, except to say that on one solitary 
occasion the author of very pleasant, characteristic and notable books, 
which were not quite masterpieces, shot up in the air and became a 
writer almost of the first class. I hardly know whether it is worth 
while to observe that the scene of “ L’Abbé Tigrane,” although analo- 
gous to that whioh Fabre elsewhere portrayed, was not identical with 
it, and perhaps this slight detachment from his beloved Cévennes gave 
the novelist a seeming touch of freedom. 

The historical conditions which give poignancy of interest to the 
ecclesiastic novels of Ferdinand Fabre are the re-assertion in France of 
the monastic orders proscribed by the Revolution, and the opposition 
offered to them by the parochial clergy. The battle which Tages in 
these stormy books is that between Roman and Gallican ambition. 
The names of Lacordaire and Lamennais are scarcely mentioned 
in the pages of Fabre,* but the study of their lives forma an excellent 
prepatation for the enjoyment of stories like “L’Abbé Tigrane” and 
“ Lucifer.” The eventa which thrilled the Ohurch of Franoe abont 
the year 1840, the subjection of the prelates to Roman authority, the 
hostility of the Government, the resistance here and there of an 
ambitious and headstrong Gallican—all this must in some measure be 
recollected to make the intrinsic purpose of Fabre’s novels, which 
Taine has qualified as indispensable to the historian of modern France, 
intelligible. If we recolleot Archbishop de Quélen and his protection 
of the Peregrine Brethren ; if we think of Lacordaire (on the 12th of 
February 1841) mounting the pulpit of Notre-Dame in the forbidden 
white frock of St. Dominic; if we recall the turmoil which preceded 
the arrival of Monseigneur Affre at Parie, we shall find ourselves pre- 
pared by historic experience for the curious ambitions and excitementa 
which animate the clerical novels of Fabre. 

The, devout little city of Lormidres, where the scene of “L'Abbé 
Tigrane” is laid, is a sort of clerical ante-chamber to Paradise. It 
stands in a wild defile of the Eastern Pyrenees, somewhere between. 
Toulouse and Perpignan ; it is not the capital of a department, but » 
little stronghold of ancient religion, left untouched in its poverty and 
its devotion, overlooked in the general redistribution of dioceses, The 


* I should except the curious aneodote of the asceticism of Lamennais which Is told’ 
by the aroh-priest Rupert in the sixteenth chapter of " Lucifer.” 
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Abbé Rufin Capdepont, about the year 1866, finds himself Vioar- 
‘General of ita Cathedral Ohurch of St. Irénée; he is a fierce, domi- ` 
` neering man, some fifty years of age, devoured by ambition and esting 
his ‘heart out in this forgotten corner of Ohristendom. He is by con- 
viction, but still more by temper, a Gallican of the Gallicans, and his 
misery is to see the principles of the Concordat gradually being swept 
away by the tide of the Orders setting in from Rome. The present 
bishop of Lormiéres, M. de Roquebrun, is a charming and courtly 
person, but: he is under the thumb of the Regulars, and gives all the 
‘offices which fall vacant to Dominicans or Lazarista. He is twenty 
years older than Rufin Oapdepont, who has determined to succeed him, 
but whom every year of delay embitters and disheartens. 

Rufin Oapdepont is built in the mould of the unscrupulous con- 
querors of life. The son of a peasant of the Pyrenees and of a Basque- 
Spanish mother, he is a creature like a tiger, all sinuosity and sleek- 
nesa when things go well, but ready in a moment to show claws and 
fangs on the slightest opposition, and to stir with a roar that cows the 
forest. His rude violence, his Gallicanism, the hatred he inspires, the 
absence of spiritual unction—all these make his chances of promotion 
rarer; on the other side are ranked his magnificent intellect, his swift 
judgment, his absolutely imperial confidence in himself, and his vigi- | 
lant activity. When they remind him of his mean origin, he re- 
members that Pope John XXII. was humbly born hard by Oshors, 
and that Urban IV. was the son of a cobbler at Troyes. i 

What the episcopate means to an ambitious priest is constantly 
impreased on his readers by Ferdinand Fabre. Yesterday, a private 
soldier in an army of one hundred thousand men, the bishop is to day 
a general, Prince -of the Holy Roman Church, received ad limina 
m as a sovereign, and by the Pope as “ Venerable Brother.” 
As this ineffable prise seems slipping from the grasp of Rufin 
Capdepont, his violence becomes insupportable. At school his 
tyranny had gained him the nickname of Tigranes, from the likeness 
to the Armenian tyrant king of kings; now to all the chapter and 
dioceso of Lormitres he is Abbé Tigrane,a name to frighten children 
with. At last, after ‘a wild encounter, his insolence brings on an attack 
of apoplexy in the bishop, and the hour of success or final failure 
geems approaching. But the bishop recovers, and ina scene absolutely 
edmirable in execution contrives to turn a:publio ceremony, carefully 
. prepared by Capdepont to humiliate him, into a splendid triumph. 

The bishop, still illuminated with the prestige of this coup, departs for 
Rome ‘in the company of his beloved secretary, the Abbé Ternisien, 
who -he designs shall snoceed him in the diocese. Oapdepont is left 
behind, wounded, sulky, hardly approachable, a feline monster who 

Bub from Paris comes a telegram announcing the sudden death of 
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Monsieur de Roquebrun, and Capdepont, as Vicar-General, is in 
provisional command of the diocese. The body of the bishop is 
` brought back to Lormidres, but Oapdepont, frensied with hatred and 
passion, refuses to admit it to the cathedral.’ The Abbé Ternisien, 
however, and the other friends of the last régime, contrive to open 
the cathedral at dead of night, and a furtive but magnificent ceremony 
is performed, under the roar of a terrific thunderstorm, in defiance of 
the wishes of Oapdepont. The report spreads that not he, but 
Ternisien, is to be bishop, and the clergy do not conceal their joy. But 
the tale is not true; Rome supports the strong man, the priest with 
the iron hand, in spite of his scandalous ferocity and his. Gallican 
tendencies. In the hour of his sickening suspense, Capdepont has 
acted like a brute and a maniac, but with the dawning of success his 
tact returns. He exouses his violent acta as the result of illness ; he 
humbles himself to the beaten party, he purrs to his clergy, he rubs 
himself like a great cat against the comfortable knees of Rome. He 
soon rises to be Archbishop, and we leave him walking at night in the 
garden of his palace and thinking of the Tiara. “ Who knows?” 
with a delirious glitter in his eyes, “who knows?” 

With “L’Abbé Tigrane” must be read “Lucifer,” which is the 
converse of the picture. In Rufin Oapdepont we seo the culmination 
of personal ambition in an ecclesiastic who is yet devoted through the 
inmost fibres of his being to the interests of the Church. In the story of 
Bernard Jourfier we follow the career of a priest who is without indi- 
vidual ambition, but inspired by intensé convictions which are not in 
their essence clerical. Henoe Jourfier, with all his virtues, fails, while 
Ospdepont, with all his faults, succeeds, because the latter possesses, 
while the former does not possess, the “vocation.” Jourfier, who 
resembles Capdepont in several, perhaps in too many, traits of character, 
is led by his indomitable obstinacy to oppose the full tide of the 
monastic orders covering France with their swarms. We are made to 
feel the incumbrance of the Congregations, their elaborate systems of 
espionage, and the insult of their direct appeal to Rome over the heads 
of the bishops. We realise how intolerable the bondage of the Jesuits 
must have been to an independent and somewhat savage Callican 
cleric of 1845, and what opportunities were to be found for annoying 
end depreasing him if he showed any resistance. 

The young Abbé Bernard Jourfier is the grandson and the son of 
men who took a prominent part in the foundation and maintenance of 
the First Republic. Although he himself has gone into the Church, 
he retains an extreme pride in the memory of the Spartans of his 
family. To resist the pretensions of the Regulars becomes with him a 
passion and a duty, and for expressing these views, and for repulsing 
the advances of Jesuita, who see in him the making of a magnificent 
preacher, Jourfier is humiliated and hurt by being hurried from one 
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„miserable succursale in the mountains to another, where his manse is » 
cottage in some rocky combs (like the Devonshire “ coomb”), At last 
this chance comes to him ; he is given a parish in the lowest and poorest 
part of the episcopal city of Mireval. Hore his splendid gifta as an 
orator and his zeal for the poor soon make him prominent, though not 
-with the other clergy popular. His appearance—his forehead broad 
like that of a young bull, his great brown flashing eyes, his square chin, . 
thick neck and incomparable voice—would be eminently attractive if 
the temper of the man were not so hard and repellent, eo calculated 
to bruise such softer natures as come in his way. 5 

The reputation of Jourfier grows so steadily, that the Chapter is 
unable to refuse him a canon’s stall in the Cathedral of St. Optat, 
But he is haunted by his mundane devil, the voice which whispers 
that, with all his austerity, chastity and elevation of heart, he is not 
truly called of God to the priesthood. So he flings himself into 
ecclesiastical history, and publishes in successive volumes a grea’ 
chronicle of the Ohurch, interpenetrated by Gellican ideas, and 
breathing from every page a spirit of eturdy independence which, 
though orthodox, is far from gratifying Rome. This history is rapidly 
accepted as a masterpiece throughout France, and makes him wi- 
versally known. Still he wraps himself in his isolation, when the fall 
of the Empire suddenly calls him from his study, and he has to 
prevent the citizens of Mireval from wrecking their cathedral and 
insulting their craven bishop. Gambetta, who knew his father, and 
values Jourfier himself, procures that he shall be appointed Bishop of 
Sylvanés, The mitre, so passionately desired by Oapdepont, is only a 
matter of -terror and distraction to Jourfier. He is on the point of 
refusing it, when it is pointed out to him that his episcopal authority 
will enable him to make a successful stand against the Orders. 

This decides him, and he goes to Sylvands to be consecrated. But l 
he'has not yet been preconised by the Pope, and he makes the fatal 
mistake of lingering in his diocese, harassing the Congregations, who ` 
all denounce him to the Pope. At length, in deep melancholy and 
failing health, he sets out for Rome, and is subjected to all the delays, 
inconveniences, and petty humiliations which Rome knows how to 
inflict on those who annoy her. The Pope sees him, but without 
geniality; he has to endure an interview with the Prefect of the Oon- 
gregations, Cardinal Finells, in which the pride of Lucifer is crushed 
like a pebble under a hammer. He is preconised, but in the most 
soornful ‘way, on sufferance, because Rome does not find it con- 
venient to-embroil herself with the French Republic, and he returns, a 
broken man, to Sylvanéa. ‘Even his dearest friends, the amiable and 
charming trio of Gallican canons, who have followed him from 
Mireval, and to find offices for whom he has roughly displaced Jesuit 
fathers, find the bishop’s temper intolerable. His palace is built, like 
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a fortress, on a rocky eminence over the city, and one wild Ohristmas 
night the body of the tormented bishop is discovered, crushed, at the 
foot of the cliff, whether in suicide cast over, or flung by a false 
delirious step as he wandered in the rain. ‘This endless combat with 
the Church of which he was a member, had ended, as it was bound 
to end, in madness and despair. 

As a psychological study “ Lucifer” is more interesting, perhaps, 
than “ L'Abbé Tigrane,” because more complex, but it is far from 
being so admirably executed. As the story proceeds, Jourfier’s state 
of soul somewhat evades the reader. His want of tact in dealing 
with his diocese and with the Pope are so excessive that they deprive 
him of our sympathy, and internal evidence is not wanting to show 
that Fabre, having brought his Gallican professor of history to the 
prelacy, did not quite know what to do with him then. “To make him 
mad and tumble him over a parapet seems inadequate to the patient 
reader, who has been absorbed in the intellectual and spiritual pro- 
blems presented. But the early portions of the book are excellent 
indeed. Some of the episodes which soften and humanise the severity 
of the central interest are charming; the career of Jourfier’s beloved 
nephew, the Abbé Jean Montagnol, who is irresistibly drawn towards 
the Jesuits, and at last is positively kidnapped by them from the 
clutches of his terrible uncle; the gentle old archpriest Rapert, 
always in a flatter of timidity, yet with the ‘loyalty of steel; the 
Canon Coulazou, who watches Jourfier with the devotion of a dog 
through his long misanthropic trances. ‘ Lucifer” is an enchanting 
gallery of serious clerical portraits. 


I. 


But there are other faces in the priestly portrait-gallery which - 
Ferdinand Fabre has painted, and some of them more lovable than those 
of Tigrane and Lucifer. To any one who desires an easy introduction 
to the novelist, no book can be more warmly recommended than that 
which bears the title of “L'Abbé Roitelet,” or, as we might put it, 
“The Rey. Mr. Wren” (1890). Here we find ourselves in a variety ` 
of those poverty-stricken mountain parishes, starving under the 
granite peaks of the Cévennes, which Fabre was the first writer of the- 
imagination to explore; groups of squalid huts, sprinkled and 
tumbled about rocky slopes, which hang periloualy over ravines split 
by tumultuous rivoleta that race in uproar down to the valleys of the 
Orb or the Tarn. Here we discover, assiduously but wearily devoted- 
to the service of these parched communities, the Abbé Cyprien. 
Coupiac, called Roitelet, or the Wren, because he is the smallest 
priest in any diocese of France. This tiny little man, a peasant in 
his simplicity and his shyness, has one ungovernable passion, which 
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i ; 
- got.him into trouble in his student-days at Montpellier, and does his 
reputation wrong even among the rooks of the black Espinouse : 
-that is his infatuation for all kinds of birds. He is like 
' St. Bonaventura, who loved all flying things that drink the light, 
rorem bibentes aigus lumen; but he goes farther, for he loves them to 
the neglect of his duties. ` 
Complaints are made of Ooupiac’s intense devotion to his aviary, ` 
and he is rudely moved to a still more distant parish; but, even here 
a flight of what seem to be Pallas’s sand-grouse is his ruin. He is. 
summoned before the bishop at Montpellier, and thither goes the little 
trembling man, a mere wren of humanity, to excuse himself for his 
quaint and innocent vice. Happily, the bishop is.a man of the 
world, leas narrow than his subalterns, and in a most charming soene 
he comforta the little ornithological penitent, and even brings him 
down from his terrible exile among the rocks to a small and poor but 
genial parish in the chestnut woodlands among his own folk, where he _ 
<an be happy. For a while the Abbé Ooupiac is very careful to 
_ avoid all vogelweiden or places where birds do congregate, and when 
he meets a goldfinch or a wryneck is most particular to look in the 
opposite direction ; byt in process of time he succumbs, and his 
manso becomes an aviary, like its predecessors. A terrible lesson 
cures the poor little man at last. An eagle is caught alive in his, 
parish, and he-cannot resist undertaking. to cure its broken wing. 
He does so, and with such success that he loses his heart to this 
enormous pet, Alas! the affection is not reciprocated, and one morn- 
. dng, withont any warning, the eagle picks out one of the abbd’s eyes. 
“With some difficulty Coupiac is safely nursed to health again, but his 
love of birds is gone. 7 
However, it is his‘ nature, shrinking from rough human faves, to 
find consolation in his dumb parishioners; he is conscious to pain of 
-nthat “voisinage et cousinage entre l'homme et les autres animaux ” of 
which Charron, the friend of Montaigne, speaks, So he extends a 
‘fatherly, clerical protection over the flocks and herds of Cabrerolles, and 
he revives a quaint and obsolescent custom by which, on Ohristmas night, 
the Cévenol cattle are brought to the door of their parish church to listen 
to the service, and afterwards to be bleased by the priest. The book 
_enda with a sort of canticle of yule-tide, in which the patient kine, 
\ewith faint tramplings and lowings, take modestly their appointed 
_part; sand these rites at the midnight mass are described as 
“Mr. Thomas Hardy might have described them if Dorchester had 
ybeen Bédarieux. In the whole of this beautiful little novel Ferdinand 
Fabre is combating what he paints-as a besetting sin of his beloved 
‘Oéwenola—their indifference and eyen cruelty to animals and birds, 
from which the very clergy seem to be not always exempt. : 
To yet another of his exclusively clerical novels but brief reference 
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-must here be made, although it has been a general favourite. In 
‘Mon Oncle Odlestin ” (1881) we have a study of the entirely single 
end tender-hearted country priest—a Tertullian in the pulpit, an 
infant out of it, a creature all compact of spiritual and puerile 
qualities. His innocent benevolence leads him blindfold to a deplor- 
able scandal, his inexperience to a terrible quarrel with a rival 
archeologist, who drives Odlestin almost to desperation. His enemies 
at length push him so far that they determine the bishop to interdict 
‘him a sacris; but his health had long been undermined, and he is 
fortunate in dying just before this terrible news can be broken to him. 
This tragio story is laid in scenes of extraordinary physical beauty; in 
no book of his haa Fabre contrived to paint the sublime and varied 
landscape of the Cévennes in more delicious colours, In Célestin, who 
has the charge of a youthful and enthusiastically devoted nephew, 
Fabre has unquestionably had recourse to his recollections of the life 
et Camplong when he was a child, in the company of his sainted 
_ anole, the Abbé Fulcran. 
In the whole company of Ferdinand Fabre’s priesta the reader will 
‘not find the type which he will perhaps most confidently await—that, 
namely, of the cleric who is untrue to his vows of chastity, There is 
here no Abbé Mouret caught in the mesh of physical pleasures, and 
atoning for his “faute” in a pinchbeck Garden of Eden. The 
impure priest, according to Fabre, is a dream of the Voltairean 
jon, His churchmen are sternly celibate; their first and 
most inevitable duty has been to conquer the flesh at tho price of their 
blood; as he conceives them, there is no place in their thoughts at 
all for the movements of a vain concupiscence. The solitary shadow 
of the Abbé Vignerte, unfrocked for sins of this class, does indeed fit 
across the background of “ Lucifer,” but only as a horror and a portent. 
In some of these priests, as they grow middle-aged, there comes that 
terror of women which M. Anatole France notes so amusingly in “ Le 
Mannequin d’Osier.” The sustere Abbé Jourfier trembles in all his 
‘limbs when a woman, even an old peasant-wife, calls him to the con- 
fessional, He obeys the call, but he would rather be told to climb 
the snowy peak of the highest Cévennes and stay there. 

To make such characters attractive and entertaining is, manifestly, 
extremely difficult. Fabre succeeds in doing it by means of his tact, 
his exhaustive knowledge of varieties of the clerical species, and, most 
of all perhaps, by the intensity of his own curiosity and interest. His 
attitude towards his creations becomes, at critical moments, very 
amusing. “The reader will hardly credit what was his horrible reply,” 
Fabre will say, or “ How can we explain such an extreme violence in 
our principal personage ?” He forgets that these people are imaginary, 
and he calls upon us, with eager complacency, to observe what strange 
things they are saying and doing. Hisvivacious sincerity permits him 
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to put forth with success novel after novel, from which the female ele- 
ment is entirely exoluded. In his principal books love is not mentioned; 
and women take no part at all. ‘‘ Mon Oncle ‚Célestin ” is hardly an 
exception, because the female figures introduced are those of a spiteful 
virago and a girl of clouded intelligence, who are merely machines to 
lift into higher prominence the sufferings and the lustrous virtues of 
the Abbé Oélestin. ‘Through the dramatic excitement, the nerve-storm, 
of “ L’Abbé Tigrane ” there never is visible ao much asthe flutter of a» 
petticoat ; in ‘‘ Lucifer,” the interesting and pathetic chapter on the 
text Domine, ad adjuvandum me festina dismisses the subject in a 
manner which gives no encouragement to levity. Those who wish to | 
laugh with Ariosto or to snigger with Aretine -must not come to 
Ferdinand Fabre. He has not faith, he pretends to no vocation; but 
that religious life upon which he looks back in a sort of ceaseless 
nostalgia confronts. him in its purest and most loyal aspect. 


IV. 


The priest is not absolutely the only subject which preooçupiss 
Ferdinand Fabre; he is interested in the truant also. Wild natare is, 
in his eyes, tho great and most dangerous rival of the Seminary, and 
has ita notable victories. One of the prettiest books of his later years, 
«‘ Monsieur Jeani ” (1886), tells how a precocious boy, brought up im 
the manse of Camplong—at last Fabre inextricably confounded auto- 
biography with fiction—is tempted to go off on an innocent excursion 
with a flery-blooded gipsy girl called Mariette. The whole novel is 
occupied by a recital of what they saw and what they did during their, 
two days’ escapade, and offers the author one of those opportunities 
which he loves for dealing almost in an excess of naiveté with the 
incidents of a pastoral life. Leas pretty, and lees complete, but 
treated with greater force and conviction, is the tale of “ Toussaint. 
Galabru ” (1887), which tells how a good little boy of twelve years old 
fell into the grievous sin of going a-poaching on Sunday morning with 
two desperate characters who were more than old enough to mow 
better. The story itself is nothing. What is delicious is the reflec- 
tion of the boy’s candid and timid but adventurous sonl, and the 
passage before his eyes of the innumerable creatures of the woodland. 
At every step there is a stir in the oleanders or 4 flatter among the 
chestnut-leaves, and ever and anon, through a break in the copser, 
there peep forth against the rich blue sky the white peaks of the 
mountains, ‘Toussaint Galabru ” is the only book known to me in 
the French language which might really haye been written by Richard 
Jefferies, with some revision, perhaps, by Mr. Thomas Hardy. 

One curious book by Ferdinand Fabre demands mention ir & 
general survey of his work. It stands quite apart, in one sense, 
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from his customary labours; in another sense it offers the quintes- 
sence of them. The only story which he has published in which 
everything is sacrificed to beauty of form is “ Le Chevrier ” (1867), ` 
which deserves a term commonly misused, and always dubious; it 
may be called a “ prose-poem.” In his other books the style is 
sturdy, rustic and plain, with frequent use of patois and a certain 
thickness or heaviness of expression. His phrases are abrupt, not 
always quite lucid; there can be no question, although he protested 
violently againat the attribution, that Fabre studied the manner of 
Balzac, not always to his advantage. But in “ Le Chevrier ’—which 
ts a sort of discouraged “ Daphnis and Ohlog ” of the Cévennes—he 
deliberately composed a work in modulated and elaborate numbers. 
It might be the translation of a poem in Provençal or Spanish; we 
seem in reading it to divine the vanished form of verse. 

It is, moreover, written in a highly artificial language, partly in 
Cévenol patois, partly in Frenoh of the sixteenth century, imitated, it 
ws evident, from the style of Amyot and Montaigne. “ Le Chevrier ” 
begins, in ordinary French, by describing how the author goes up 
into the Larzac, a bleak little platean that smells of rosemary and 
wild thyme in the gorges of the High Cévennes, for the purpose of 
shooting hares, and-how he takes with him an elderly goatherd, 
Eran Erembert, famous for his skill in sport. Bat one day the 
snow shuts them up in the farmhouse, and Eran is cejoled into 
gelling his life's history. This he does in the aforesaid mixture of 
galois and Renaissance French, fairly but not invariably sustained. 
Tt is a story of passionate love, ill-requited. Eran has loved a pretty 
foundling, called Félice, but she prefers his master’s son, a handsome 
ne’er-do-weel, called Frédéry, whom she marries. Evan turns from 
‘her to Françon, a still mòre beautifal but worthless girl, and wastes 
this life with her. Frédéry dies at last, and Evan constrains Félice to 
marry him; but her heart is elsewhere, and she drowns herself. It is 
a sad, impassioned tale, embroidered on every page with love of the 
High Cévenol country and knowledge of ita pastoral rites and 
<ustoms. 

The scene is curious; because of its various elements. The snow, 
congealing around a neighbouring peak in the Larzac, falls upon the 
‘branches of a date-palm in the.courtyard of the farmhouse at 
Mirande, and on the peacocks, humped up and roffled in its branches, 
But through all the picture, with its incongruities of a southern moun- 
tain country, moves the cabrade, the docile flock of goats, with Saori- 
pant, a noble pedigree billy, at their head, and these-animals, closely 
attending upon Eran their herd, seem to form a chorus in the classico- 
rustic tragedy. And all the country, bare as it is, is eminently 
giboyeux ; it stirs and rustles with the incessant movement of those 
diving creatures which Ferdinand Fabre loves to describe. And here, 
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for ono, he gives himself up to‘the primitive powers of love; the ` 
priest ia kept out of sight, or scarcely mars the rich fermentation of 
life with glimpses of his soutane and his crucifix. : 
_ “Le Ohevrier” has never enjoyed any success in France, where: 
its archaio pastoraliant was misapprehended from the first. But. 
it was much admired by Walter Pater, who once went so far as to 
talk about translating it. The novelist of the Oédvennes had an early - 
and an ardent reader in Pater, to whom I owe my own intro- 
duction to Ferdinand Fabre. Unfortunately, the only indication of 
this interest which survives, as far as I know, is an article in the 
privately printed “ Essays from the Guardian,” where Pater reviews 
one of Fabre’s weakest works, the novel called “ Norine” (1889). . 
He says gome delicate things about this idyllic tale, which he ingeni- 
ously calls “a symphony in cherries and goldfinches.” Bat what one. ` 
would hayo welcomed would have been a serious noera of one 
~of the great celibate novels, “ L’Abbé Tigrane” ‘or “ Lucifer.” The 
former of these, I know, attracted him almost more than any other 
recent French work in fiction. He found, as Taine did, a solid 
psychological value in these studies of the strictly eoclesidsticab. 
psasions—the jealousies, the ambitions, the violent and masterfub 
movementa of types that were exclusively clerical. And-the struggle 
which is the incident of life. really important to Fabre, the tension 
caused by the divine “ vocation ” on the one hand and the cry of physical 
nature on the other, this was of the highest interest to Pater also. , 
: He was delighted, moreover, with the upland freshness, the shrewd and | 
cleanly brightness of Fabre’s country stories, so infinitely removed from 
what we indolently conceive that we shall find in ‘a French novel.” 
An English writer, of higher rank than Fabre, was revealing the 
Cévennes to English readers just when the Frenchman was publishing 
- his early books, If wo have been reading “ Le Ohevrier,” it will be 
found amusing to take up again the “Through the Cévennes with a, 
Donkey ” of Robert Louis Stevenson. The route which the Scotch- 
man took was from Le Monastier to Alais, across the north-eastern 
portion of the mountain- “TAG, while Fabre almost exclusively haunts. 
the south-western slopes in the Hérault, Stevenson brings before us 
a bleak and stubborn ‘landscape, far less genial than the wooded up- 
lands of Bédarieux. But in both,pictures much is alike. The bare 
moors on the tops of the Cévennes are the same in each case, and when 
we read Stevenson’s rhapsody on the view from the high ridge of the- 
Mimerte, it might well be a page translated from one of the novels of 
Ferdinand Fabre. , But the closest parallel with the Frenchman is always 
Mr. Thomas Haidy, whom in his rustic chapters he closely resembles. 
even in style. Yet here again we have the national advantage, since. 
Fabre has no humonr, or exceedingly little. ` ; 
Fabre js a solitary, stationary figure in the current history of French. 3 
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literature. He is the gauche and somewhat suspicious country 
bumpkin in the urban congregation of the wits. He has not a word 
to say about “schoola” and “tendencies”; he is nob an adept in - 
nécrosité d'artiste. ‘It is odd to think of this rugged Oévenol as o 
contemporary of Daudet and Goncourt, Sardou and Bourget; he has 
nothing whatever in common with them. You must be interested in 
his affairs, for he pretends to no interest in yours. Like Mr. Rudyard. 
Kipling’s “Native-Born,” Ferdinand Fabre seems to say, “Tet a 
fellow sing of the little things he cares about”; and what these are we 
have seen. They are found among the winding paths that lead up 
through the oleander-marshes, through the vineyards, through the 
chestnuts, to the moorlands and the windy peaks ; they are walking 
beside the patient flocks of goats, when Sacripant is marching at their 
head ; they are the poachers and the reapers, the begging friars and the. 
sportsmen, all the quiet, rude population of those shrouded hamlets of” 
the Hérault. Most of all they are those abbés and canons, those- 
humble, tremulous parish priests and beneyolently arrogant prelates, 
whom he understands more intimately than any other author has done 
who has ever written. Persuade him to speak to you of these, and 
you will be enchanted ; yet never forget that his themes are limited , 
and his mode of delivery monotonous, f f 
: a EDMUND. Gosse. 


MR. MALLOCK AS POLITICAL 
ECONOMIST. 


common opinion of the well-to-do has long regarded the 
Labour Movement as the futilè, or, if successful, the suicidal 
endeavour of a fractious animal to’ unseat his rightful master, and to 
‘plunge down a reckless course of licence into a gulf of industrial 
anarchy. Mr. Mallock, in his recent writings, has brought much 
literary skill to the record of this judgment, which he claims to be 
‘based upon acientific analysis, In examining the employers’ case, as 
presented by Mr. Mallock, I will begin by briefly, and I hope fairly, 
summarising the argument with which he has striven to familiarise 
the public mind. ! i 
Political economists, he holds, in attributing the production of 
wealth to land, labour, and capital, have committed a grave error of 
omission. By including under the term “labour ” all forms of directly 
productive human exertion they have obecured the radicgl distinction . 
which exists between the rare and infinitely productive mental qualities 
-of ability and the common and finitely productive physical qualities of 
Jabour. In races which have passed out of barbariam, labour, the 
strength and skill of individual labourers, is a nearly stable quantity ; 
such industrial progress as takes place is wholly attributable to the 
ability of the few who organise and direct the powers of labour. The 
industrial revolution, which in England has multiplied manifold the 
productive capacity of the nation, ‘is entirely the work of a small 
number of inventors and capable business men; the whole of the. 
actual increase of our national income during the ‘leat century and a 
half is the direct product of the superior skill and energy of these few 
master minds. Labour, instead of being exploited by the capitalist- 
undertaker, has exploited him, in so far as the average income of a 
labouring family is far larger than it was century and a half ago, 
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though ita output of productive energy has not perceptibly advanced. 
Some considerable portion of an increased product, due entirely to 
the ability of the few, has, under pressure of philanthropy or legal 
exactions, gone to remunerate the labour of the many. The Labour 
Movement is a blind attempt, by trade combination and use of political 
power, to dispense with the practical control which ability has exer- 
cised over industry, and to place the regulation of all industrial 
operations in the hands of common labourers, who thus hope to dis- 
tribute, in the’ form of higher wages and other improved material 
conditions, the whole of the profits which are the legitimate reward 
of ability. 

Mr. Mallock has little difficulty in showing the fatuity of such a 
policy, and in convincing the employer that not only considerations 
of self-interest, but his duty towards the working classes, requires 
him to keep a firm autocratic hand upon the industrial helm, and to 
offer a stern reaistance to the clamorous revolt of the lower orders 
against his just and beneficent authority. Oolonel Dyer, Mr. Livesey, 
Mr. Lawes, Lord Penrhyn, and other captains of industry are well 
aware of the distinction between the lofty mental and moral exertions, 
for which their incomes are most inadequate rewards, and the low 
forms of animal endurance which physiological conditions require 
should be compensated by wages. 

Bat a closer scrutiny of Mr. Mallock’s social philosophy opens a 
suspicion that he, like many other philosophers, may be playing with 
“masked words,” and basing objective claims upon verbal distinctions 
adapted to the purpose in hand. 

His case may be conveniently packed into the following 
propositions : 

1. Labour and ability are two distinct productive powers. 
2. Progress in modern industry is due to the ability of a few. 
8. The Labour Movement seeks to overthrow the practical 
control of ability. 
- Let us first examine the validity of the distinction between labour 
and ability: ~ 


“ Labour is a species of exertion which, as made by each individual, is 
confined to the performance of some particular task, such as the wheeling 
of a barrow, the laying of a brick, the filing of a piece of metal, or the 
taking tickete at the turnstile of an exhibition. Ability is a form of 

exertion on the part of an individual which is capable of affecting simul- 
taneously the labour of an indefinite number of individuals, and thus 
hastening or perfecting -the accomplishment of an indefinite number of 


Now, there are eeveral ways in which the productive efforts of man 
may be olaasified; the usual distinctions are between manual and - 
mental work, high-skilled and low-skilled work, routine work (which 
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may or may not require high dexterity) and work whioh makes a 
direct call upon intelligence or judgment. Though these common 
distinctions possess no absolute validity, since all work contains some 
elements of human dexterity and intelligence, they form-a convenient, ` 
basis‘of ordinary classification, But, though much of Mr. Mallock’s 
language here and elsewhere suggests that the real distinction which 
he has in view is:that between brute manual labour and mental effort 
(the horse and the rider I) the fundamentum divisionis in his definition, 
lies quite outside these popular distinctions. Labour is definitely; 
productive of a particular reeult; ability is indefinitely great in its 
productivity, “hastening or perfecting the accomplishment of an 
indefinite number of tasks.” : 

Now, of this definition it may be truly said that it bristles with- ` 
contradictions and is utterly inadequate to the purpose for which Mr. .. 
Mallock has designed: it. By taking a quantitative rather than a 
qualitative test, it excludes from ability all the finest and most. - 
original powers of the so-called creative arts. Mr.-Mallock possibly: 
intended to exclude from the purview of his treatment the “fine arta,” 
though it is well nigh impossible to draw the limite of industrialism 
s0 a8 to rule out those “ fine arts” which produce material market- 
able wares. For almost every. branch of industrialism contains work 
which is the product of fine taste and thought applied to the particular 
material or the exigencies of a special seb of circumstances. The very 
essence of art is its individuality, ita definiteness of production. The . 
finest work of the engineer (the very Forth Bridge which Mr. Mallock 
takes as a typical product of ability) fails to conform to his definition, 
„as doea all the best work of the architect, the metal-worker, the ship- 
builder, the jeweller, &o. All guoh work is as much “ confined to the 
performanoe of a particular task ” as is the wheeling of a barrow, and 
will therefore rank under the common head of “ labour.” But while 
the definition excludes from ability the creative power which designs 
St. Panula Cathedral or a new street connecting Holborn with - Fleet 
Street, it includes the ‘creative power whioh discovers a new lever- 
corkscrew or a better way of fastening the bristles in a tooth-bruah. 
In truth, Mr. Mallock’s “ ability ” applies exolusively to inventions of 
machinery and improved methods of industry. The very wording of 
his phrases shows that invention ‘of machinery was the “ ability” 
which Mr. Mallock had in his mind when framing his definition. : In 
the fuller setting given in his work, “ Labour and the Popular 
Welfare,” “skill” is exoluded totidem vorbis from “ability, because it 
does not contain this indefinitely large productive power whioh belongs. 
only to the “inventor.” 

u The skilled workman whése labour finishes such parts (i.¢., of a machine) 
bontributes by daing so to the efficiency of that one machine only, He does 
nothing to influenoe the labour of any other workman or to facilitate the 
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uction of any other machine similar to it. But the man who, by his 
inventive ability, makes the machine simpler, or introduces into it some new 
principle, so that, without requiring so much or such skilled labour to oon- 
struct it, it will, when constructed, be twice as efficient as before, may, by 
hia ability, affect individual machines without number, and increase tho 
efficiency of the labour of many millions of workmen ” (p. 148). 


Now, that the vastly important discoveries of new industrial 
implementa and processes possess this character of indefinitely 
increasing the productivity of labour is indisputable, and if Mr. 
Mallock had insisted upon treating “inventors” as a class by them- 
selves, omitting consideration of those educative and other social 
influences which helped them to “invent,” or gave direction and 
practical utility to their inventive gift, and had assigned to them the 
causation of all increase of wealth, he might have made a plausible 
case. But he gives away this case almost as soon as he has opened 
it. He is concerned with the discovery of a philosophical defence of 
property, of the right of those who have to keep what they have got 
and to get as much more as they can. It is, therefore, not the man 
of inventive genius whose “ righta of property ” must be safeguarded. 
The inventor, in nine cases out of ten, notoriously makes nothing out 
of his invention, even during the period of monopoly which the law 
assigns to him. It is the “business man,” who has a’ keen eye for 
profitable notions, who buys or steals the ideas of the inventor, and 
possesses the money to apply them industrially, that reaps the rewards 
of ability. Mr. Mallock is, therefore, quite unconcerned to defend 
the rights of inventors. He even admits that “ when once an inven- 
tion is made it becomes common property ”—“in a certain theoretio 
pense.” ‘These last words are added to refute in advance the natural 
demand of the labourer, or of. gociety, that this socialisation of inven- 
tions means an increase of the productivity of labour and justifies a 
claim on the part of labourers, or of society, to the increase of wealth 
which the growth of inventions makes possible. How to shift the _ 
supposed natural claim of the inventor on to the business man who 
enjoys a monopoly of the gains of invention—this is the “jump” 
which Mr. Mallock finds in front of him! He takes it bravely. The 
inventor |—what is the use of an inventor without a captain of industry, 
a man who can command capital and organise labour, so as to bring out, 
push, and develop an invention? “ The real truth is, that to utilise 
modern inventions, and to maintain the conditions of labour which 
these inventions subserve, as much ability is required as was required 
to invent them” (p. 197). It is allowed that the “ ability ” is “ of a 
different kind.” But what Mr. Mallock fails to see is—first, that 
this business capacity is not “ ability” at all in the terms of his defi- 
nition; and secondly, that it is not confined, as he claims, to “the 
few.” 
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In the common acceptation of the term, the organising power. of 
the great ironmaster, factory-owner, or shopkeeper implies very con- 
siderable “ability.” But it is akin, not to “invention,” but to that 
“skill” of the mechanic or the artist which Mr. Mallock has ruled 
out by his definition. For there is always a limit to the amount of 
business which a business man can advantageously manage. Whether 
the particular business is one which is said to conform to a “law of 
increasing returns,” or of “diminishing returns,” it remains equally 
true that it has a definite area of application. The business man 
who “ runs” a cotton-factory, a farm, or a retail shop, however vald- _ 
able his services may be, cannot be held to “hasten or perfect the 

‘aocomplishment of an indsfintte number of tasks.” Ina few cases 
the area of operations may, indeed, be upon a gigantic scale, but at 
eny given time there will always be a limit. 

But after all, it may be said, why thus pedantioally press the terms 
of a definition ? Mr. Mallock and his friends mean that the produc- 
tivity of the industrial chief is so great that he must be said to earn, 
and to have a right to receive, all increase of wealth due to modern 
productive methods. This, after all, ia the real- issue. A century 
and a half ago, even if we accorded to labour the entire production 
of wealth, the national income at that time only amounted to a sum 
of £14 per head, or.£140,000,000, for a population of 10,000,000. 
“‘The production per head is now £85; or for each 10,000,000 of 
population £850,000,000” (p. 164).. Since the labourer now is no ~ 
more effective than hé was then, Mr. Mallock insists that ‘the entire 
‘difference between the smaller sum and the larger i is to be credited to 
ability operating on industry through capital.” But since capital . 
itself, acoording to this theory, is only crystallised ability, it appears 
that, ‘Whilst the immense majority of the population of this country 
produce little more than one-third of the income, a body of men who 
are comparatively a mere handful actually produce little leas than | 
two-thirds of it” (p. 167). Even this'is held by Mr. Mallock to be 
@ generous allowance to labour, for it assumes that labourers earn 
all they actually receive in wages, whereas their true earnings, as 
measured by productivity, are much less. 

: ihis argumant ia trdloed) w dialectical rour di orara meieare- of the 
bull by the horns, with the not uncommon result that the bull displays 
his horns in the form of a dilemma and impales his would-be captor. 
For it may reasonably be asked, “ Why is the capitalist, who does not 
invent, to be acoredited with a reversion of all the industrial gains 
arising from the ability of those who do invent?” It is true that 
the capitalist is required in order to ‘carry into profitabl © Practice the 
productive idea of the inventor. But the labourers are required. 
The common ‘contention of the “labour man” that inventions are 
only productive by increasing the productivity of labour, and that 
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consequently labourers should reap the whole gain of their increased 
productivity in higher wages, is precisely analogous to Mr. Malloak’s 
argument, and is even more specious, for the labourer’s energy does 
directly fnse with the energy of the machine it operates, whereas the 
capitalist employer is but indirectly responsible for the existence and 
working of the machine. A century and a half ago is taken by Mr, 
Mallock to stereotype the value of a labourer—why not also to stereo- 
type the value of an employer? Why has an employer, for no virtue 
of his own, become so much more productive, while a labourer remains 
the same? Mr. Mallock supposes that before the industrial revolu- 
tion there existed latent organising talent, and that the genins’ of 
men like Watt and Arkwright, Smeaton and. Mandaley, afforded 
-material and opportunity for the exercise of these latent powers. But 
. may we not equally assume that enormous productive powers of labour 
lay latent? So far as the increase of productivity to be attributed to 
the great inventors is concerned, it has been admitted that “ theoreti- 
cally ” they are “‘oommon property.” This, if theory has any weight, 
means that “ practically ” they should be common property, and in so 
far as they have been a source of increased gain to the employing 
class this latter has succeeded in diverting to its private use publio 
property. In so far, however, as the inventions have been the means 
of affording scope for the use of real ability of organisation, they may 
be held to give rise to a rent of ability which cannot -so easily be 
socialised. A part, at any rate, of the incomes of captains of industry 
will be wages of exceptional ability. How much is to be thus ascribed 
it is impossible to say, until a practical equality af opportunity to 
prepare for and compete for such posta of direction is attained. The 
leas educated labour leaders have undoubtedly underrated the skill 
and the utility of the labour of organisation. But, on the other 
hand, Mr. Mallook (and here he has with him most of the academic 
economists) absurdly over-estimates the intellectual ‘character and the 
net social gain of such work. Armchair economists have seldom any 
practical experience of business, and the intelligent employers with 
whom they converge impose upon them as the expert always 
imposes on the amateur, leaving them with the impression that work 
of such grave responsibility, demanding such vigilance of mind, such 
mastery of detail conjoined with width of outlook, such versatility of ° 
judgment, must be the monopoly of a few men of rare natural 
capacity. Now, though it would be foolish to deny that the conjuno- 
tion of dogged perseverance, rapid and accurate judgment, supreme 
self-confidence, and ruthlees gelf-assertion, which constitute business 
ability in competitive industry, are sometimes raised to a degree of 
genius which makes their owner a Napoleon of commerce, no one 
conversant with the world of industry. would think of claiming for the 
vast majority of wealthy and quite competent-employers any consider- 
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able share of this high capacity. To suggest, as Mr. Mallock does, 
that the receipt of a large income is a proof, or even primd facis 
‘evidence, of great ability, will seem distinctly humorous:.to those 
‘aoquainted with the limited intelligence and narrow knowledge which 
are consistent: with the successful conduct of a large business in many 
branche of industry. No candid, business man would fail to smile 
when he read Mr. Mallock’s statement that “a business income of 
£50,000 means, as a rule, ability of the first class, of 215,000 ability 
“of the ‘second class, and £5000 ability of the third » (p. 281). 
Heredity in busineæ management, luck, and speculation, are not ‘the 
merely incidental and modifying circumstances which Mr. Mallock 
thinks them; they are, in the large majority of modern businesses, 
chief ‘operative causes. In most oases fair business capacity and 
‘care are doubtless easential conditions of success, but they cannot of 
‘themselves command success, and most frequently they play but a 
mall part as compared with the extrinsic qualities. I have named. 
` The sucoeseful entreprenéur is usually a man of sound common sense, 
‘but he is seldom more, and, to do him justice, he seldom lays claim 
to the “genius” which literary outsiders foist upon him, It is, 
perhaps, likely that at least 10 pér cent. of the employees in any 
average sycceasful business possess the natural ability, if they had 
enjoyed the education and the opportunity, to manage the business as 
well as the actual manager. 

-But let: us suppose that ability is the sole causa causans of industrial 
progress; the question next arises, Whose ability? Mr. Mallook 
‘claims for the manager tn esse a monopoly of this productive quality, 
‘but his definition, according it the utmost licence of interpretation, 
-warrants no such assignment. The simplicity of Mr. Mallook’s theory, 
-which contrasts the ability of the few undertakers with the labour of 
‘the many employees,is the simplicity, not of high philosophic truth, 
‘but of sheer ignorance, ‘The rider and his horse, the slave-driver and 
his gang-——such is the conception which is applied to the delicate and 
elaborate structure’ of a modern business. All qualities of organisa- 
tion and management are looked upon as the functions of one supreme 
head, the contribution of the wage-earner is practically the output of 
routine labour. If Mr, Mallock would look fairly at the constitution 

` of any big business, a railway company, a factory, a mercantile office, 
or a retail store, he would perceive how utterly unfounded is his 
surmise. He would see that ability, whatever definition is assigned, 
is delegated and distributed in -various kinds and degrees right 
through the business. Not only would he find a great reticulation 
of managers, departmental heads, overseers, examiners, and clerks, 
whose work, though in widely different degrees, was distinctly 
‘ “ability,” implying judgment, intelligence, responsibility, and-honesty, 
‘and contributing in ita result to the total suocesa of the undertaking ; 
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but, investigating more closely, he would discover that a very distinct 
infusion of these same ingredients formed part of the very labour 
which he had posited as the antithesis of ability. Nor is it merely 
as an incident or accident that these mental qualities survive in the 
lowest form of labour. They form the essence of human labour. If 
any work can dispense with intelligent care, that work is done, not 
by a man, but by a machine, and a machine is the only “ labourer 4 
that fits Mr. Mallock’s definition of labour in antithesis to ability. 
Not merely is the antithesis of ability and labour false to existing 
industrial facta, but the trend of modern development is directly 
opposed to it. The tendency is towards a constantly, increasing sub- 
stitution of mental for muscular exertion among labourers, It is 
distinctly untrue to represent the modern industrial development as 
setting at the head of affairs a few men of organising genius, who do 
all the thinking and planning, and whose orders are executed with 
mechanical fidelity by a vast army of routine manual workers. The 
modern factory with ita army of machine-tendera, minutely subdivided 
in their routine works, no doubt lends speciousness to such a view, 
though even there, as I have said, elementa of judgment and care are 
not to be eliminated. But in general the increased specialisation of 
modern industrial work is primarily and distinctively not of the 
muscles, but of the head, calling forth the application in some par- 
ticular direction of certain common mental qualities of intelligence 
and judgment. The specialisation of brute energy is put on to the 
machine; in the work either of directing or tending machinery the 
purely physical labour is kept at a minimum, the chief strain being 
upon the nerves and brain rather than upon the muscles. Hven 
where hard manual effort is still required, as in dealing with material 
essentially irregular in shape or quality and therefore unamenable to 
machine-operation, the mental qualities of observation, judgment, and 
resource play an important part. Moreover, though new processes are 
constantly taken over by machinery, it is probable that machine- 
tending and purely routine manual work occupy a smaller, and not a 
larger, proportion of the labouring population. The processes of 
transport and of distribution constantly engage a larger number of 
the workers whose labour is “saved” by manufacturing machinery, 
and, though mechanical processes gain ground in transport and in 
distribution, the result is only to throw a larger proportion of human 
effort into the parta of those proceases which require human care, or, 
in other words, “ ability.” These mental qualities which economists 
rightly recognise to form an increasing part of modern labour are not 
usually, indeed, of a high order, nor can we assume, as Profeasor 
Marshall seems to do, that the substitution of them for manual skill is 
any net gain, either physical or intellectual, to the labouring classes. 
. But the general recognition that certain mental and moral capacities 
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of intelligence and judgment play an ever larger share in industrial 
work furnishes a final refutation of the fundamental distinction which 
Mr. Mallock draws between ability and labonr. £ 

Thus the antithesis which Mr. Mallock posits as the basis of his 
whole argument is fundamentally defective, Since ability in various 
forms and degrees permeates the whole organio structure of a business, 
the contention that labourers alone have no just claim upon the 
increase of wealth must utterly collapse. For let us allow that the 
brute vigour of a labourer is no larger now than it was a century and 
a half ago, yet the “ability” which gives guidance and productivity 
to that vigour has grown. a 

The industrial oligarch would doubtless like to claim all for the 
discretion and authority of the company-promoter who determines the 
main flow of industrial power, the directors who control ite larger 
movementa within a given channel, and the managing employer (the 
wage-servant of the company) who enjoys a more limited control ;° 
but he will be quite unable to aæign the due amount of ability to each 
by any method which shall exclude the skill, judgment, and responsi- 
bility of the other orders of the employees. ~ Indeed, if Mr. Mallock 
were more ruthless in his logic, he would narrow down his case still 
further, and would assign the whole productivity in modern business 
to the promoter, the dealer in profitable notions, who originates the 
application of businesa power, denying productivity to those directors 
and managers who merely carry out the enterprise in its constituent 
parts. Thus, Mr. Rhodes and the early speculative boomers of 
Rhodesia would rightly enjoy the whole gains which might arise when 
engineers, mine-managers, and factory-owners had organised the 
requisite labour in its several industrial grades. Such absurdities 
emerge from slippery definitions. . 4 

That the qualities which contribute to sucoess in the ordering of 
- ‘business are neither wholly admirable in themselves nor useful to 
society, never oocurs to Mr. Mallock. Yet quite apart from inheri- 
tance, luck, or speculation as causes of success, the fighting capacities, 
whereby an unscrupulous and pushful man builds & profitable busi- 
ness by crushing, squeezing or outwitting his trade competitors, and 
thereby establishing a monopoly, or securing the lion's share of the 
trade for himself; have no clear social value, even if we take the 
standard of busines economy and ignore the wider moral implications. 
For every man who makes a profitable business by producing a better 
or à truly cheaper article than his competitors, there are ten men who 
thrive by rigging the market, by successful touting or advertising, 
by judicious bribery, by the arta of adulteration or the display of 
merely specious excellence of wares, or by various conspiracies te- 
hold up prices and to suspend ‘effective competition. All these arta 
play an enormous part in modern -manufacture and commerce, and 
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the “ ability ” which renders them successful is not useful to society at 
‘darge, but quite otherwise. 

All these considerations are utterly ignored. The fact appears to 
bə that Mr. Mallook is afflicted with the mental disease of individualism 
which so obfuscates a naturally acute intelligence that it fails to 
perceive the organic unity of anything, and only sees the several 
detailed parts. I have already shown his failure to understand that 
the very essential nature of a business requires that the flow of 
“ability ” shall permeate the entire body. i 

The same incapacity explains why Mr. Mallock refuses to allow 
that labour is more productive now than it was a century ago. The 
comparison of the productivity of labour to-day with the labour of a 
century ago is to him only a sum in addition and multiplication. 
One labourer working by himself would be no more productive in 1898 
than in 1750; in 1750 there was a population of ten millions, to-day 
there is a population of more than twenty-five millions—therefore the 
net productivity of labour can only be two and a half times as great, 
The answer is that a labourer by himself, a unit, has no productivity 
at all, either in 1750 or in 1898—he is not.an effective industrial 
anit. Labour at all times to be really effective must be group-labour, 
co-operative, or in plain language social. It is not possible by 
dividing the productivity of an effective industrial group to assign to 
a given member of that group so much as his individual product, for, 
es an individual, apart from the co-operation of his fellows, he could 
not have produced it. A, B, O, and D might singly be unable to 
produce anything, but by effective co-operation they could produce a 
given product in 1750 (assisted by requisite’ capital) ; in 1898, A, B, 
©, and D no longer work as a single group, but have coalesced with 
other small groups to make a much larger group. This more effective 
co-operation of modern labour must be regarded as an immense direct 
source of inoreased productivity. 

The increased effectiveness of co-operative labour Mr. Mallock 
perversely insists upon imputing to organising ability. It is, of 
course, true that organising ability is needed to secure the effective 
co-operation of labour under modern industrial conditions; but it is 
equally true that this power of effective co-operation must be regarded 
es a productive power of labour. For the ability of the captains of 
industry is barren when applied to able-bodied Fiji Islanders or North 
American Indians. Effective co-operation implies the active operation 
of mental and moral capacities in the Jabour-unit, and’ these must be 
accounted efficient causes in the production of industrial wealth, and 
not as merely negative conditions of the efficiency of the able organiser. 
Such capacities of co-ordination and oo-operation are comparatively 
rare qualities, even among those races which have passed out of bar- 
barism. Hindoos and even Russians possess them but imperfectly 
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developed in comparison with Englishmen. Moreover, every improve- 
ment of political and other social conditions, every advance in the 
common standard of knowledge, must be considered to contribute as 
much to the direct efficiency of co-operative labour as to the efficiency 

‘of direction and management. Mr. Mallock’s assumption of the 
stable productivity of labour-is thus seen to'be as unwarranted as 
the artificial saverance he makes between ability and labour. 

In conclusion, a few words are needed to expose Mr. Mallock’s 
misinterpretation of the Labour Movement. It is hard to decide- 
whether his misrepresentation of trade-unionism or of Socialiam is the 
worse. - He has no warrant whatever for. his supposition that trade-, 
unionism seeks to dispense with ability of management, or even that 
trade-nnionists, as such, seek to depose the present self-elected. 
thansgers of industry from their position, and either to dispense with: 
rulers or to elect their own. The history of trade-unionism seems to be: 
a.sealed book to Mr. Mallock. In the struggle of capital and labour 
the aim and the olaim of trade-unionism -has been to secure for 
labourers the most favourable terms of sale for that labour-power 
which admittedly belongs to them; to determine in what quantities 
(i.e, collectively or individually), for what time and for what price 
they will sell that labonr-power, and whether or not they will sell it. 
to employers whose regulations as to apprentices or “free” labour, & , 
they deem likely to damage the future value of their labour- power. 
Incidentally, no doubt, the conditions which workers impose upon the 
gale of their labour-power places restrictions upon the working of a 
business where this labour-power-ia essential to production. But it is 
incorrect to call the freedom of organised workers to sell their labour- 
power for the best terma they can get a repudiation of the authority 
of the employer. The employer requires for the profitable conduct of 
his™buginess to buy not only labour-power, but raw -materiala, coal, 
machines, and various other commodities, Because the owners and 
sellers of these latter commodities try to get the best price they can, and 
refuse to sell axcept in certain quantities, and with various restrictions 
regarding price and time of delivery, the manufacturer does not accuse.. 
them of conspiring to rob him of his legitimate authority, or of 
“ interfering and dictating” to him. in the conduct of his business. 
Why, then, should he bring these charges, against labourers. for 
following a precisely similar policy in the sale of their labour-power ? 
The only difference is that labourers are required to be present in 
person during the delivery of the Isbour-power they sell, and are 
therefore compelled to safeguard that sale, with more particularity 
than are the sellers of commodities, lest the conditions under which 
their labour-power is given out should damage their life and the 
future production of labour-power. 

Trade-unionism hea st no-place or time sought to control any other 
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element of business than the conditions under which free owners of 
labour-power shall sell the commodity which ia their source of liveli- 
hood. They may sometimes have been foolish and irritating in the- 
particular terms they seek to impose, but since employers have always 
claimed and used the liberty to reject those terms and seek other 
labour-power, they have no right to complain. 

Turning to another side of the labour movement—Socialism—it is, 
indeed, true that Socialists seek to depose hereditary, or self-aleocted, 
captains of industry, whose captaincy more often atteste anti-social. 
competitive ability than capacity of organisation for social production, 
and to put in their place persons of proved capacity of economic- 
organisation for the common good. It is not, however, true that. 
Socialists of any school whatever. conform to the theory which Mr. 
Mallock presents when he speaks of “ Socialist writers” who advocate 
a state of things in which a group of workers would govern themselves, 
in that “their superiors would be elected and also removable by 
themselves.” This describes the aim of a certain school of co-opera- 
tors, but not of Socialists. The mine for the miners, the mill for the 
mill-operatives, the shop for the shop-assistants, is not Socialism, it. 
is the utter oonverse—trade-individualism. Socialism means the. 
demooratic control of industry, in which the managers would be elected, . 
directly or indirectly, by the body of citizens. Since all citizens would: 
be likewise workers and would consider, in the regulation of industry,- 
conditions of labour as well as the maximum production of industrial 
wealth, it is trae that workers would elect from among themselves 
those who should perform the several functions of the work, including 
the various grades of managers. 

How far such industrial democracy is possible, or socially profitable, . 
is open to dispute, but this is so far from being the purely “ fantastic” ” 
project which Mr. Mallock represents it to be, that it has been already - 
successfully achieved in not a few important developments of indus-- 
trial work under municipal or national control, where the body of- 
citizen-workers do, in name and where they please in fact, elect and’ 
_ remove the officials who administer the businesses. 

Thus it will be seen that no one of the three cardinal propositions 
of Mr. Mallock’s argument jis valid. Ability and labour are not 
separable productive powers. Industrial progress is not attributable 
solely to the ability of a few. The Labour Movement does not aim 
at dispensing with ability of management. 

JoHN A, HOBSON.. 


CROCODILE-SHOOTING IN INDIA. 


HA Indian crocodile, or alligator as it is commonly called in India, 
. is known among the natives by different names in different 
provinoea- In the province of Behar it is called the Goh (with a 
strofig aspirate on the-A) and- also “Bocha ” or “ Boch.” It is so 
named in all police reporta, I have never heard it called the 
“ Mugger” by natives, though it is known to Europeans by this 
name, and I strongly suspect that the name has been conferred upon 
it by them in allusion to ita “ugly mug.” In Bengal it is called the 
“ Koomheer” in common with the long-noged  Ghurrial or Gayial. 
The reptile abounds in many of the smaller rivers, tributaries of the 
Ganges, in Tirhoot and in Bengal; but is not largely found in the 
Ganges and bigger rivers. 7 
- Tt is known to naturalists as the Orocodtilus palustris or bombtfrons. 
-There is another species known as the salt-water crocodile (crocodilus 
porosus) which inhabits the estuaries of the large rivers discharging . 
their waters into the Bay of Bengal, and is plentiful in the Soonder- 
bunds. I have seen gigantic specimens of this species on the banks 
of the Channel Oreek, so large indeed that the statement of their 
-dimensions would be considered simply incredible. This creek, as it 
is called, is a wide estuary connecting the Hooghly with the Roy 
Mnungul, snother large estuary of the Ganges. It is certainly a mile’ 
wide, and is a broad and noble river rather than a creek. In going 
through this river once on a steamboat, a gigantic specimen was 
geen sunning himself on the ‘bank. He was of a dirty grey colour 
.clouded all over with darker patches, and had a mottled appearance. 
‘The captain steamed up quietly towards him in the hope of having a 
shot, but he would not allow us to get nearer than 150 yards before 
he plunged into the water and vanished. This was in the days of 
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smooth bores. We, however, had our telescopes bearing upon him all 
the while, and had a good view, and I am sure I oan say without 
exaggeration that he was about thirty feet long, with great rugged 
scales on his head and back. These monsters can haye little else 
but fish and other aquatic animals to live upon. The banks are not 
inhabited, and there is no chance of their picking up a stray bullock 
or man, or feeding on corpses. This is the stream known as “Gunga 
Saugor ” to the Hindoos, where an annual festival was held by them 
in former days, and certainly down to the time of Warren Hastings. 
Large fleets of boats came down from Calcutta and other places, and 
accompanied with the noise of ‘‘ tomtoms” and other gonorous instru- 
ments, women are reported to have flung their children to the croco- 
diles and sharks as an offering to the deity of the river—the famous 
“Gunga Mai.” . 

The Ghurrial or Gavial is more generally found in the Ganges and. 
large rivera, and may be seen in the cold season basking in the sun, 
on the numerous sand-banks and islets, mostly with their mouths wide 
open. Iam unable to divine whence the mame “ Gavial ” is derived. 
During a long residence in Northern Indian, I have never heard the 
name used there, and I am inclined to think it is a corruption of 
“@hurrial” which is the only name I have heard applied to this. 
reptile by the natives. 

The Indian crocodile is a ferocious and dangerous animal, and 
causes great destruction to human life, especially in Lower Bengal. 
In the daily police reporta, you seldom fail to see an account of some 
man, woman, child, or animal, either carried off or wounded by a 
crocodile, and numerous cages are no doubt never reported.__ 

In all the smaller rivers of Jessore Pubna and other districta, the 
“ ghant” or bathing-place of every village is protected by palisades, 
and it is not safe to venture even into these enclosed places incautiously, 
for the cunning reptile creeps into them at night and lies in wait. I 
once saw a crocodile that had seized a little girl by the thigh in one 
of these places, and was swimming off with her in his month, pur- 
sued by the father in a oocoanut-trunk canoe, with a bamboo pole. 
He compelled the crocodile to drop the child, but it had torn off one 
leg from the hip before doing s0. 

At Rajmahal, in the Santal district, I saw, from the verandah: of 
my house, a crocodile seize a bullock ont of a herd grazing on the 
bank of a river. There was a sand-bank in front of my house about 
300 yards away, which was uncovered in the dry season, but there 
were always a few pools of water on it. The crocodile lay in wait 
in one of these, and rushing out as the cattle came to drink, seized 
one of the herd and dragged it towards the water. A desperate 
struggle ensued and continued for some time, and eventually the 
bullock got away, but so badly injured that he died shortly after. 
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Meanwhile I had run down to the spot, and when I came up I 
eaw the crocodile very quietly seated on the bank. I fired and wounded 
him, but he disappeared in the water and was not seen again. The 
shouting and yelling of the herd boys, encouraging the bullock to 
get away, though not venturing to go too near themselves, and their 
antics while jumping around, were amusing. It was an object leaso 
to them to beware of the crocodile. ‘ . 

The blind ferocity of the Indian crocodile is well known. I had 
a young specimen about six inches long which I kept in a tub of 
water. In him was concentrated all the ferocity of his race. All 
‘attempts to conciliate him were vain. A stick put into the water’ 
was seized at once and held with the greatest tenacity. There was 
no getting him to relinquish his hold, and he snapped with the greateat 
fury at everything put into the water. Yet on the other hand I 
have geen a full-grown crocodile, who lived in a large pond, so tame, 
that he came swimming up to a man, who, standing waist-deep in 
water, called him by his name “Kalay Khan,” and would take a 
fowl or a‘piece of flesh ont of his hand without doing him any harm.. 

Very often a number of crocodiles take up their habitation in a 
ypond, and are not disturbed by the Indians, who in fime come to 

-consider ‘them as sacred animals, and feed them till they are so 
-tame that they may be approached and almost handled with impunity. 

- Orooodiles wander to long distances-on land, chiefly to change ` 
-their habitations, owing, I suppose, to supplies falling short. When 
‘met on their way they are invariably clubbed or speared by the 
tivea, who believe that the gall-bladder has medicinal virtues and 
always try_to.get one. , 
ITA long experience has convinced me that the head is not the 
yulnerable part in an Indian crocodile. Indeed,I can safely say that 
. “in the course of my long experience, in which I have made crocodile- 
` shooting a special study for a while, I have never succeeded in bring- 

ing one down dead with a shot in the head, even from a heavy rifle 
aimed from the very short distance of six or seven yards. The most 
effective shot is just behind the ehoulder, and with this shot I have 
never failed to kill’ dead on the spot. In one of our tiger-shooting 
expeditions, we were led to beat along a branch of the river Kosi, 
‘which, coming down from the hills of Nepaul, flows between the 
Bhaugulpore and Purneah districts, through flat alluvial plains, and 
spreads into numerous branches.. While moving through the: thin 
jungle’I saw an immense crocodile sleeping on the bank entirely out 
of the water, with his head towards the river. I was about fifty yards 
from him, and fearing he would disappear in the river, I let drive 
at him behind the shoulder with my No. 14 smooth-bore “Samuel 
Nock ” muzsle-lcader. To my surprise the crocodile wriggled forward 
a pace or two into the water and stopped dead. 


> 
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The mahouts and their assistants, jumped off their elephants, tied 
a rope round his waist and with difficulty dragged him out, They 
then set to work to get his gall-bladder. When cut open the stench 
was overpowering, and a man putting his hand into the cavity took 
out two entire human skulls covered with a green deposit, of bile I 
suppose. These were probably the remains of carcases he had 
devoured. I took off his head and carried it away, leaving his body 
to be devoured by the tigers and vultures, This crocodile measured 
seventeen feet in length. "The stench from his stomach was so horrible 
that a further search for the gall-bladder could not be made. In the 
cold season these crocodiles, as well as the ghurrials or gavials, are 
extremely fond of basking in the sun, and they may be seen stretched 
out for hours on the banks of the rivers enjoying-a sound sleep. It 
is then that crocodile-shooting can be had in perfection. There is a 
amall river on the eastern boundary of the district of Tirhoot called 
the Tiljooga, which literally swarms with these monsters, and I once 
spent a few weeks with a friend in a regular crusade against them. 
The river is a narrow winding one, running between high and pre- 
cipitous banks. At every fifty or sixty paces a crocodile, or some- 
times three or four of them, might be seen lying fast asleep at the 
foot of the bank in the sun. Our plan was to oreep cautiously to 
the edge of the overhanging bank, being guided to the spot by a 
man on the opposite shore. On getting above the crocodiles, we gave 
them a plunging fire from heavy rifles, and generally succeeded in 
killing or severely wounding one or two, but seldom succeeded in 
bagging one, as they almost invariably managed, even though mortally 
wounded, to throw themselves into the water. This result con- 
vinced me that a crocodile is almost invulnerable on the head or 
back, or the upper part of the body generally. On one occasion we 
came upon a huge monster fast asleep on the bottom of the bank, 
near the edge of the water. We were about four yards above 
him, my friend armed with an Enfield, while I carried a double-ten 
bore rifle. We fired simultaneously at his head. It was not 
possible to miss from such a short distance, and we were both cool 
and collected, and had an excellent rest to aim from. The bullets 
took effect, but the crocodile rolled into the water and was not seen 
again. : 

After shooting in this way for a week or two, we found the crooo- 
diles had become rather shy and dropped into the water on seeing 
us at a long distance. We therefore changed our tactics, and resolved 
upon hooking them first, and shooting them afterwards, and found 
this plan exceedingly successful. The modus operandi was as follows: 
As bait we used a live duck. A large and strong hook was procured, 
and the duck was fastened to this by passing the prongs under its 
wings and to tying the hcok to the duok. The duck was then 
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fastened to a piece of the stem of a plantain-tree and was floated 
out in mid-stream, the end of the strong line fastened to the hook 
being retained by a fisherman, while we hid ourselves on the top of 
` the bank. Shortly after the bait had been floated out, and the duck 
had quacked a little, heads began to pop up in the water in the moat 
cautious manner. After a while a great head was protruded, the 
dudk was seized and taken under water, and after allowing -sufficient 
time for the swallowing process to be completed, the line was drawn 
in in spite of the resistance of the crocodile. I may remark here 
that the hook was attached to about a yard of light steel chain, te 
which a strong line was fastened. The crocodile allowed himself to © 
be pulled up to the edge of the water, and we delivered a volley into 
him behind the shoulder which finished his career. He turned belly 

upwards in his death-struggle, all resistance was over, and he was 

hauled ashore.. The fishermen generally cut him up and took away 

select parte for home consumption, and you may be sure the gall- 

bladder was secured and carried away as a prize. In spite of the 

strong musky odour of the crocodile, and his general repulsivencss as 

an article of diet, he is eaten by the fisherman caste, who also ens 
the large river turtle, which is an equally foul feeder. 

Matters, however, did not always end in the peacefal way above đe- 
scribed. Very often the crocodile fought and struggled so that he snapped 
the chain to which the hook was fastened, or broke the hook itself, and 
escaped. I wonder in such cases whether he succeéded in digesting 
or disgorging the hook. It appears that the presence of metallic 
substances in large quantities in the digestive organs of a crocodile 
does not incommode it much. Instances have occurred within my 
knowledge of heavy metal anklets and bangles weighing severab 
pounds being found in a crocodile, who did not seem to be any the 
worse for it. On one occasion a crocodile at least twelve feet long 
was pulled bodily out of the water a good way up a sloping bank; my 
friend went up to him and plunged the sword-bayonet of his Enfield 
rifle up to the hilt into his side. ‘The crocodile turned over with » 
convulsive struggle, the bayonet broke in his body, and he made æ 
dash for the water, dragging the men who held the line. ‘He woukt 
probably have escaped had not a bullet in the heart stopped him. 

The fishermen in this river did not seem to fear the crocodiles 
much. Use had evidently made them familiar; and they did not 
hesitate to swim soross in the face of a great crocodile lying upon 
‘the bank and-of the many others that might be in the water, and F 
have never heard an instance. of one of them being taken ot 
wounded. 

Very often when a crocodile was mortally wounded he rolled off. 
the bank into the water and went to the bottom. An old fisherman 
who generally accompanied ur, named Buchi Mullah, would in such œ 
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case fearlessly dive to the bottom, and when he came up again would 
say the crocodile was below, but not quite dead yet. Afterwards 
when he found him dead, he would dive down, fasten a rope to him, 
and have him hauled to the bank. 

The Tiljooga is a narrow river not more than ten or twelve yards 
broad, but of great depth. It must therefore contain an immense 
quantity of fish to support such a numerous family of crocodiles as 
inhabit it, and which must constitute almost their sole food. It is 
true that men and dogs, and cattle, are, sometimes seized, but this is 
seldom. In Lower Bengal, which isa very watery country interseoted 
with rivers, and where the people are more aquatic in their habits, 
deaths from this cause are much more numerous. It is a well-known 
fact that some great bull crocodile appropriates to himself some par- 
ticular spot, near a ghaut or crossing, or some bend of the river, 
which he uses as a “ooign of vantage” for his predatory purposes. 
He is always to be found there either lurking in the water or sleep- 
ing on the bank, and comes in course of time to be known as “burka 
laggaree goh,” or crocodile moored to the spot like a boat. Most 
predaceous animals of this kind have the same habit, and readers of 
Marryat or “Tom Cringle’s Log” have no doubt read of “ Port 
Royal Jack,” the great shark so well known to the sailors in Jamaica 
Harbour. x 

Many such crocodiles are to be found on the banks of the Tiljooga 
apparently asleep, but on the look out, and any unwary animal that 
comes to drink near the spot is almost certain to be seized. The 
cowherd boys therefore keep their cattle away. 

Crocodiles are very prolific. Young ones of all sizes abound in 
the river, and these from the first display the demoniac ferocity of 
their species. The eggs are laid on a ledge of the bank, and some- 
times about thirty or forty yards from the water, and are covered 
with sand. The female is always close by and rushes at any animal 
that comes near them. She even drives off crows or dogs that 
approach the spot. In spite of her vigilance, a large majority of 
the eggs and young are destroyed in one way or another. Immedi- 
ately the young are hatched they plunge into the stream, and large 
numbers are no doubt eaten by fishes and other animals. A very 
wise provision of Nature indeed ! 

The crocodile is a voiceless creature, and produces no sound what- 
ever. Hias reasoning powers are very feeble indsed, if he has any 
at all. He is a mere automaton, acted on by certain instincts or 
desires. The most he can acquire in the way of knowledge is to 
know when he is called to be fed. 

As to his congener the “ ghurrial” or “ gavial,” his habits are very 
similar. This creature is not found in the smaller rivers, according to 
my experience, but is plentifal in the Ganges and large rivers. His 
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jaws and teeth are specially adapted for seizing fish, and I have 
often seen one in the Ganges swimming away with a large 30-Ib. fish 
which he held up above the water as he proceeded. They grow to 
a formidable size, and would be most ugly customers to meet in the 
water no doubt, though I have never heard of a man or a cow being 
taken by one. In all essential points, excepting the seisure of land 
animals as prey, the habits of the “ ghurrial ” and crocodile are alike, 
They require to resort to the land at times, though they generally 
inhabit the water, and there can be no doubt that in some parts of 
India, thoûgh not in those of which I have been speaking, they bury 
themeelves in the rainleas season, and remain in a state of torpor 
until the rains come, when they issue forth with their appetites 
whetted by a long abstinenoe. 
: E. STEWART. 


THE DIFFERENTIA OF CHRISTIANITY. 


MONG the changes that have taken place during the Victorian 
era, few are more notable than that in the attitude of Christian 
thought towards non-Obristian religions. Sixty years ago the differ- 
ence between Christianity and other religions was generally assumed 
to be simply that Obristianity was true and other religions false— 
without any attempt being made to define the teaching which showed 
it to be possessed of truth which the others had not; that Ohristianity 
was the only religion revealed by God, while other religions were 
imagined by man—without it being thought necessary to show what 
were the revelations possessed by it, and not by the others, which 
showed it tò be divine. If great truths were met with in other 
religions, they were looked on ss evidences of their indebtedness to 
the Biblical revelation: the very stories of Greek and Roman myth- 
ology were treated as reminiscences of the Old Testament narratives. 
Such apologetics are impossible now.’ The mista that used to hang 
over the religions of the world have lifted: we have seen that they are 
not only barren wastes and pestilent swamps, but that in them there 
are airy uplands and lofty mountains which rise well towards heaven. 
Their principal sacred books have been translated—books whose 
inspiration is believed in by those who accept them as firmly as that 
of the Bible is: believed in by Ohristians, and which contain many 
great religious and moral truths that were once considered the exalu- 
sive teaching of Ohristianity. We have learned that it is as unjust 
to judge other religions by the gross husks of popular cult as to judge 
Ohristianity by its worst corruptions. 
As a consequence, doubt is being felt by many as to whether the 
old claim for Christianity can be maintained. Some are ready to say 
with the late Mr. Jowett that Ohristianity is coming to be but one of 
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many religions. Others would give it superiority only in degree, as 
_ teaching the same essential truths as other religions, but with a far 
greater fulness and purity. While those who still maintain that it is 
the only faith fitted to rule and elevate the world rest their convictions 
on instinct, rather than on a clear apprehension of the principles 
which give it this distinctive position. ; 
Yet there is no doubt that if Ohristianity is the only religion suited 
for all the world, a knowledge of the religions of the world will make 
` this all the more apparent. It will bé geen that it alone ia possessed 
of traths and principles which are needful to make a religion suited 
for all mankind. And those who claim this place for Ohristianity, 
and refuse to give it a place merely as one of many religions, must 
examine what gives it this pre-eminenoe—what differentiates it from 
other religions. - ae 


L 


The only satisfactory way to determine this is to go to its Founder 
and ask: What were the truths which Ohrist presented as distinctive 
of His faith? Here we are met by the difficulty that He never had 
to do with any religion but that of the Jews. While no religion has 
-done more to overthrow other religions than Ohristianity, no religious 
teacher has said less against other religions than Christ. We have 
from Him one short saying condemning the Gentiles’ aim in life, but 
not one reflecting on the gods they believed in, or the worship they 
paid them. Was not this because He came not to destroy but to fulfil ? 
This, we shall see further on, is Christ’s attitude with regard to the 
' Gentile religions as well aa the Jewish ; and it is one of the elements 
that gives His religion its unique position in the world. He saw that 
-tho nations were seeking after God in ways of their own—often 
terribly dark and fatal ways—but that very fact was an evidence that 
there was among them a craving which needed to be satisfied. And, 
conscious that He alone could satisfy it, He did not denounce the 
methods by which it had expressed itself, but left it to find ont the 
truth of the response which He supplied. The relation of Ohrist to 
the pagan world is a question of the deepest interest and significance, 
and a glance at it will help us better to appreciate the final position 
which He took. i , 

The first. reference to the Gentiles which we meet with in the 
words of our Lord is the only one whioh reflects at all on their 
religious character, and it is merely a short parenthésis in the Sermo» 
on the Mount: “ Be not therefore anxious, saying, What shall we 
eat? or, What shall we drink ? -or, Wherewithal shall we be clothed ? 

For after all these things do the Gentiles seek.)” Our Lord here 
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looks at the distinctive characteristic of the Gentiles, as being to make 
earthly welfare the great aim of life, This is what would have most 
impressed Him in the opportunities He had previously had of seeing 
them——probably in some of the caravans on the trade routes that 
passed not far from the secluded town of Nazareth. And this is the 
root of idolatry. When Paul warns the Corinthians against idolatry 
by the example of the children of Israel at Sinai, he cays not a word 
about the golden calf, but says: “ As it is written, The people sat 
down to eat and to drink, and rose up to play.”. It is to be noted, 
too, that in the record of the spread of Christianity in the Acta of 
the Apostles, while the opposition of the Jews is always motived by 
religion, that of the Gentiles is motived by love of gain. Our Lord, 
` then, here puts the distinction between His teaching and that of the 
Gentiles as being to give up all the powers of life to the- service 
of God and to trast Him for what was needfal, instead of giving them 
up to the concerns of this life and trusting God for nothing. But it 
is obvious that this is a distinction between true and false schemes of 
life, rather than between true and false religions. And though the 
practical outcome ef paganism might be to beget this, it had entered 
into Judaism too, and was threatening its very life. Ohrist’s hope and 
purpose at this time seem to have been to lead the Jewish people to 
the realisation of its true ideal by seeking the kingdom of God and 
ita righteousness, and so becoming God’s true witness to the nations 
of the world. 
But his first rencontre with a Gentile showed Him that there was 
more hope of this being attained among the Gentiles than among the 
Jews. This was the case of the centurion who asked Jesus to heal 
. his servant, and added, “Lord, I am not worthy that Thou shouldst 

ome under my roof; but only say the word, and my servant shall be 
healed.” This came to Ohrist as a revelation. The first time He 
came into contact with a Gentile, He found in him what He had been 
looking for in Israel, and looking’ for in vain. “Jesus marvelled, 
and said to them that followed, ‘ Verily I say unto you, I have not 
found so great faith, no, not in Ierael’” It opened up to Him a 
vision of where the great triumphs of His faith were to be won: of 
the Gentiles pressing into His kingdom and the “‘sons of the kingdom” 
being cast out. 

That vision gave point to His appeals to His own countrymen. 
<: Woe unto thee, Ohorazin! woe unto thee, Bethsaida! for if the 
mighty works which were done in you had been done in Tyre and 
Sidon, they would have repented long ago in sackcloth and ashes.” 
Here we have the plaint of a worker who felt that all his work was 
lost on the people among whom he was working, and that there were 
‘other fields where he knew it would be successful. The natural 
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course to take in such ciroumstances would be to leave the barren 
field, and go to that which promised to be fruitful. - 
‘ And when we read shortly afterwards that He left Galilee and 
went into the parta of Tyre and Sidon, we might have expected that 
He was about to begin to work among a people who would weloome 
Him. And He soon gota token of their readiness to do so. “A 
Canaanitiah woman came out from those borders and cried, saying, 
‘Have mercy on me, O Lord, thou eon of David; my daughter is 
grievously vexed with a devil?” Here was the ory of a heathen 
longing for divine help; and if Jesus had listened to her, it might 
have opened up the way for all the people of that region to flock 
to Him. He was, however, silent at first “and when He did yield, 
it was only to the persistence of her entreaties, showing. that He 
made her an exception. To His Disciples He revealed the limita~ 
tion that constrained Him so to act—‘I was not sent but unto the. 
lost sheep of the house of Israel”—a limifation so mysterious, looking 
merely at the earthly ministry of Jesus; 60 significant, looking at 
the whole of the divine plan. It is beyond my purpose to discuss 
these words farther than to point out how they show Ohrist’s purpose 
during His life to avoid seeking to affect other religions, gave by 
_ purifying and elevating that of Israel. Not till Israel should finally 
‘reject Him would the way be open for Him to deal directly with the 
world beyond. - a 
Once again we read of His coming into contact with Gentiles, and - 

that was at Jeruzalem on the eve of His passion. Then we are told 
some Greeks came desiring to see Him; and when this was reported 
to Him, He eaid, ‘‘ The hour is come that the Son of Man should be 
glorified, . ` Verily, verily, I say unto you, exoept a corn of wheat fal 
into the earth and die it abideth by itself; but if ib'die, it beareth ` 
much fruit.” The glorious vision which the faith of the centurion 
had opened up to Him of the Gentiles waiting for Him, the reatraint 
which the prayer of the Canaanitish woman had made Him feel in al? 
its pain, both find expression in these words. He see anew the 
nations waiting for Him; He feels the earthly bonds that hinder 
Him from responding. But He sees also the death which will snap 
these bonds asunder, and free Him to carry salvation to all the 
world. 

. And go it waa Israel rejected her Measiah, and crucified Him. 
Jesuá died and was boried, and the third day rose again. At last 
Hoe stood face to face with all the nations of the earth, free from all 
that had hitherto hindered Him from working among them. 

There are those who deny any historical value to the narratives of 

the Resurrection. I do not discuss the question with them, but con- 
cede to them the right to class Christianity as one of many religions. 
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Not only so; they-are also without any warrant for seeking the 
extension of Christianity throughout the world. It is only in the 
words of our Lord after His resurrection that we find the warrant for 
so doing in the command to make disciples of all nations; and it is 
in them, too, that those who feel the obligation to obey that, command 
must look for what specially distinguishes His religion from the religion 
of the nations which it was meant to supplant. i 

The first note of the new commission is its universality. Instead 
of the old limitation—‘‘ the lost sheep of the house of Israel”—we 
have the world-wide sweep— all the nations,” ‘ the whole creation,” 
“the uttermost parts of the earth.” Ohristianity, then, claims to be 
& universal religion. We cannot, however, rest its claim to be 
distinct from all other religions on this alone. Other religions make 
the same claim; and even if it were not so, we must look behind 
the claim to what substantiates it and fits it to be the religion of all 
the earth. 

A second note in the new commission is its definite connection 
with Christ Himself. ‘“ Ye shall be my witnesses,” said Christ; all 
preaching was to ba “in His name.” It is, no doubt, the name and 
person of Christ that formally differentiates Christianity from other 
religions. But this throws us back on another question: What is it 
that distinguishes Ohrist from other religious teachers ?—from Buddha, 
from Mohammed, and others who have given their names to reli- 
gious systems? What is there in Him that makes His religion so 
different from theirs as to make it the one religion suited for all 
mankind P : 

Christ has given a promise such as no other teacher has ever given 
—the promise of power: “ Ye shall receive power from on high.” 
“Lo, I am with you alway.” But here again we are thrown back on 
the question, What makes this possible? Such power, if real, must 
be the manifestation of an eternal power behind it, the. recognition 
of which will be the ultimate distinction between Christianity and 
other religions which recognise it not. Ohristianity has shown won- 
derful power of expansion, which may be appealed to as evidence of 
its divine origin. But other religions have also shown wonderful 
expansive power; and the question we have to ask is, What is the 
difference between the power possessed by Ohristianity and that 
possessed by other religions ? 

Turning to the teaching which Christ commanded to be given, we 
find some general instructions: “ Teaching them to observe all things 
whatsoever I have commanded you,” “preach the Gospel.”. These 
throw us back on all the teaching of Christ in the Gospels. On the 
full significance of this I will speak subsequently. Meanwhile, F 
merely remark that, if Christ's claim for His faith to be spread among. 
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all nations be true, it must not only contain all the great truths 
found in other religions, but must also contain truth which they have 
failed to present, and which is essential to satisfy the religious wanta 
of man. R , 

: And in the sayings of Jesus after the Resurrection we find what we 
ere seeking for—two sayings which gather up the great principles of. 
His teaching and define .it from all others; which lead us into the 
eternal centre of all religion, and reveal to, us those traths which 
Ohristianity alone proclaims, and apart from which other truths must 
fail of their religious end. The first of these is in Matthew xxviii. 19, 
‘‘Baptising them into the name of the Father and of the Son and of. 
the Holy Ghost.” The second is in Luke xxiv. 47, “ That repentance, 
and remission of sins should be preached in His name among all the 
nations.” Thé former of these paseages declares the God of Christi- 
anity; the latter its measage to the world. 


IL 


“The name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost ” 
is the name into which Christ bade His Disciples baptise the nations ; 
it is the name of the God of Christianity. And it presenta a 
conception of God quite different from that of any other religion, one 
that responds with complete fulness to the aspirations of man’s heart 
after God. Wo shall realise this if we compare it with the formula 
which is now becoming fashionable for summing up the essentials of 

“religion : “ the Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of Man.” 
Christianity teaches not only the Fatherhood of God, but: also the 
Brotherhood of God and the Companionhood of God; the threefold 
relation of God to man, which fully responds to man’s religious needs, 
the absence of any one of which leaves a blank that craves to be 

The conception of God that seems to come most naturally to man is 
that of a king. It was the conception of Israel before Christ; it is 
the conception of Islam since Christ. Mohammedanism has affirmed 
with great intensity the unity and personality of God; but it 
repudiates emphatically the divine Fatherhood. “He begetteth not, 
-neither is He begotten,” is the unbending formula.with which it meets 

` the Ohristian claim for the Sonship of Jesus Ohrist. “Its conception 
is that of an absolute king, who rules over slaves and who has no 
community of interest with them. Faith in the Fatherhood of God 
is the radical distinction between Ohristianity and Mohammedanism. 

We do find traces of this conception in some ancient faiths. As 
far as we can see it was the oldest conception of God in some of the 

_old religions of the world which are now dead, but whose records are 
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still preserved to us. We have the witness to it in the oldest name 
given to God in the Latin and in the Sanscrit language, the meaning 
of which is Heaven-Father. But the traces of gnch a faith are fow, 
and it has nowhere been stable. By the time the records of those 
religions, now preserved to us, were composed, the conception of God 
aia Father had faded away. Either, as in Greece and in Rome, He 
had come to be looked on only as the father of the gods, and the faith 
had sunk to a degraded polytheism ; or, as in India, He had come to 
be looked on as the father of all things, and it had sunk to an inane 
pantheism—an illustration of the fact that faith in the Fatherhood of 
God cannot maintain itself among large numbers of men so long as it 
stands alone. In so far as the religions of India and of the East are 
concerned, they differ from Ohristianity in ignoring not only the 
Fatherhood, but also the personality and even the existence of a 
supreme God, while for the real satisfaction of their religious needs 
they turn to the worship of idols and devila. 

Faith in the Fatherhood of God has never had a stable hold om 
the religious thought of man except in the Christian religion. It 
was first clearly taught, or rather assumed as the basis of His teaching, 
by Jesus. He first showed that the true relation of the soul to 
God is that of a child to a father, with the fear and obedience, the- 
love and confidence, which that implies. Since He appeared this 
conception of God has never been entirely lost. Sometimes, indeod, 
the idea of the Kinghood of God hea crushed out the sense of His 
Fatherhood, and bronght the Christian into a bondage as grievous as 
that of the Jew. But the conception revealed by Jesus has always. 
re-aserted ‘itself, and is at the present day dominating with greater- 
power than ever the religious thought of Christendom. 

And what has given faith in the Fatherhood of God this unfailing- 
vitality in Ohristianity is that it is indissolubly linked with faith in: 
the Brotherhood of God. There are those who reject the divinity of 
Ohrist, who yet affirm most fervently the Fatherhood of God. Bus 
they may be looked on as individual cases; their successors almost 
inevitably drift off towards rationalism or pantheism. It is only in 
the line of orthodox Ohristianity that faith in the Fatherhood of God 
is unfaltering, for it is there, too, that faith in the divinity of Ohrist 
is also maintained. And this means faith in the Brotherhood, of God, 
The formula which Christ gave ia “the Father and the Son,” not 
“the Father and the Brother.” The former describes their relation 
to one another; the latter their relation to man. The doctrine of the 
‘Trinity, when looked at by itself, seems a piece of profitless mota- 
physics. When looked at in its relation to humanity, it becomes a 
truth of the deepest practical significance. When we hear of an 
eternal divine Son, we listen to it as an abstract truth which concerns 
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us not at all, When we think of Him as an eternal divine Brother, 
the heart springs to it as the response to a craving which it profoundly 


‘feels. The conception of God as a Father alone leaves a blank in the - 


goul. ‘here are some things for which a child, or even a man, would 
rather go to his brother than to his father. .There may be, for instance, 
- the conscionsnesa of disobedience, of having lost, or deserved to lose, 
his father’s favour. Then the help and mediation of a true brother 
is prised and looked to. ` And this is supremely the case in relation 
to the Heavenly Father. It avails nothing to say that that only 
shows the blindness and ignorance of- men—that God is love, waiting 
to welcome back the prodigal. Men are blind and ignorant. Hvery- 
where they have felt the need of mediation with God. No one can ` 
have mingled much with idolaters without having noticed thia 
Behind all the idols which they worship they have the conception, of 
a supremé God, and the idols are so many means of approaching him, 
Their idea is very much that of a ruler who can be approached only 
by paying court to the officials abont him. Hven Mohammedaniam, 
which is ‘supposed to be the religion which teaches the most direct 
accese to God, is in some countries overrun with saint-worship; and 
the same msy be said of Christianity when it has lost sight of the 
divine Fatherhood. True Christianity recognises this need in, man, 
but teaches that it is responded to in God Himself; that the. divine 
Son is for us the divine, Brother, who supplies all those needa that 
men haye sought in vain to supply for themselves. - 
There is another side on which the craving after the Brotherhood 
of God has found expression, and that is in seeking help: for what. 
. is beyond man’s power to accomplish alone. We see this im the 


-demigods of Greek and Romen mythology, and in the avatars of , 


Hinduism. Fach of these is represented as coming to earth, to do 
=some great work that needed to be done—délivering the earth from 
‘monsters that were oppressing it, or saving it from cataclysms: that 
were menacing it. What is this “but man attributing to a brother- 
ygod the accomplishment of a work that he felt to be beyond himself ? 
Whenever man looks out from himself at any of the problema of the 
“universe, he ia confronted by tasks that seem beyond him, and capable 
of being achieved by divine power alone. It ia true that he is 
coming to realise that many things which he onoe entrusted to super- 
natural power he must now meet with the means entrusted to him by 
God: that for. meeting disease, for overcoming natural. difficulties, for 
all that pertains to this life, he must look to his own efforts, and look 
to God only for the blessing of His providence. -But there remain 
death and the life beyond, which he feels himself unable to meet, and 
in view of which he craves the help. of a power beyond his-own.. And 
to this craving Ohristianity responds by pointing him to the Son of 
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the Father in heaven; who is therefore his. divine Brother, and who, 
by death and’ tesurrection, has shown His power to do a brother’s 
part in the world to come as well as in this world. R i 
Here we may answer the question suggested some: pages: back ; 
What is it that so distinguishes Ohrist from other religious: teachers 
as to put Him in a different category? And: we see that it rests on 
the conception of God which He presented. In bidding His disciples 
baptize the nations into the name of the Son as well as of the Father, 
He gave them a view of God which enabled them to see in Himself 
‘one truly divine as well as truly a brother man. Other religions 
claim to have incarnations as objects of worship, though they are ab 
beet: more like travesties of an incarnation than anything else; but none 
of these incarnations founded a religion. Qther religiong have their 
founders; but no one of them olgima, nor is it,claimed for him, that 
he is an incarnation of the Deity. The claim of Jesus to teach’a new. 
faith as the Son of God is quite unique among founders of religion, 
and puts Him-in a different category from them ; but the claim is 
grounded in the view of God which He presents, and which makes, 
possible the divine Brotherhood. , ° he: 
. : And it is faith in the Brotherhood of God which has begotten faith 
in the brotherhood of man. Logically, no doubt, it follows from the 
Fatherhood of God, bot this has not been the result when that 
doctrine has stood alone. There is no trace of such-a belief among 
those nations that seem at one time to have had faith in God as 4 
Father. It is a fruit of Ohristianity, Ohrist did not formally teach 
that all men are brethren, but He assumed it in His teaching. If it 
be denied, then His teaching is meaningless; and wherever His 
religion has spread, this great truth has come to be recognised, to 
influence society, and to guide legislation. It has even. maintained its 
ground where the truths on which it is founded have been rejected. 
And I believe it ig not so muck the Fatherhood of God as the Brother- 
hood of God which has led to this result. I question whether. even 
the prayer whioh Christ taught His Disciplee—“ Our Father which 
art in heaven’”—oould have secured this regult, had it not. been for 
His words, “ Inasmuch as ye did it not unto one of the least of these 
my brethren, ye did it not unto me.” The fact that the diving 
Brother looks on all men as brethren, and requires His disciples to 
treat them as suoh, forces them to look on one another as such, 
However different from us may be their tribe and tongue, however 
low and degraded may be their position, if’ they come within the 
sweep of the words “ these my brethren,” we dare not. exclude 
them from that bond. We thus reach a basis for the brotherhood 
of man that cannot be questioned. We may leave the varigus theories 
regarding the origin of man to be debated without any anxiety as to 
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their affecting the ground-on which we stand. We regard all men ag 
brethren, because they are included in the Brotherhood of' Jesus Obrist; 
the eternal Son of God. It is the Brotherhood of God which secure 
_ the practical application of the Fatherhood of God in the brotherhood 
of man, and enables Obristianity to affirm this truth with a paigas 
that no other religion can. 


The Companionhdod of God is the: beat word I can L got to deans 
the relation of God:to man described by the Holy Spirit, “ A Para- 
‘oleta (helper or comforter) who ahall abide with you for ever,” is the 
description which our Lord givea of the office and work of the Holy 
Spirit: There is in this something more than Fatherhood, for father 
might be far off and inaccessible to us, though he loved us; some~ 
thing more than Brotherhood, for a brother, too, might be ont of 
our reech, though he was working for us. It brings these two 
Telationships into actual touch with us. Without it'God would still 
be an incomplete God, one who mast still be a stranger to us; with 
it He is hronght near, and can be conceived of as nearer than the 
nearest earthly friend. 5 
` Though none of the world-religions have this races of God ag 
a Companion, though it forms one of the most marked differences 
between them and Christianity, yet they have sought, after their own 
way, to meet man’s craving for such a God. Men have always desired 
intercourse with a supernatural power; not merely power to pray to 
God with the assurance that He hears, but communication from Him 

` regarding His will and purposes. We find this expressed among the 
nations of antiquity in the various oracles which they were wont to 
consult. Wo find it expressed by individuale among them who had 
risen to a high sense of spiritual need—as Socrates among the Greeks 
and Numa Pompilius among the Romans—by their resorting to the 
supernatural guidance which they believed they had. Examples are 
to be found in modern heathenism also.. In India it is, as a rule, only 
among the priesta of the lower forms of religion that men are to be 
found who profess to have this demonic intercourse, but they are 
consulted by all classes of the people, Within Ohristendom itself the 
yeadiness to consult spse-wives and fortune-tellers, the vagaries of 
spiritualism and theosophy, show the oraving of the humah mind 
for intercourse with a higher intelligence, which will seek out ways 
for itself when it is not prepared to accept that which God has 
provided. P 

This craving Christianity meeta by teaching that the Holy Spirit is 
given to guide individuals and to guide the Church. He is promised 
only in connection with the spiritual life, not to teach “knowledge 
that man can acquire by his natural powers. By His help the-inspired 
volume was written to teach man the truth he needs to know for 
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that life; and to every one who seeks it that help is given to enable 
him to understand and obey that truth. 

And here we find the anawer to the question put before: What 
distinguishes the power of Christianity from the power of other 
celigions? As the divine Brotherhood, underlying the person of 
Christ, distinguishes Him from all other religions teachers, so the 
Oompanionhood of God in the Holy Spirit distinguishes the power of 
Christianity from that of all other religions, and gives it a vitality 
that can fail only with the failure of divine power itself. In the 
manifestation of this power in the world, human elementa have often 
‘#0 mingled as to make-it seem soarcely at all differant from that of 
other religions. When once Christianity had won the head of the 
Roman Empire, its progress became as much political as religious. 
- When it won the kings of the barbarian nations that overthrew that 
‘empire, their subjecta at their command were received by baptism into 
the Chriatian Church. That was the kingdom of this world uniting 
itself with the kingdom of Ohrist, and corrupting it in the procesa. 
The results of that are to be seen now in the state of Christendom, in 
the low level of life and ideal in most of its Churches, in their 
apparent powerlessness to grapple with the evils of society, in the 
alienation of the masses of the population from even a nominal 
profeesion of Christianity. The spread of the nations of Obristendom 
among the heathen races shows an external spread of Christianity, 
but is in many respects one of the greatest obstacles to the true 
spread of that religion. The policy of these nations and the lives of 
their representatives cause the religion whose name they bear to stink 
in the nostrils of the heathen among whom they live. It might seem 
that Christianity had proved a failure; and there are those who 
say that it has, and that its a must constantly beoome more 
manifest. 

But no one who knows what Christianity i is has any fear of that, 
because he knows that its power rests not on man’s wisdom, but on 
the presence of the divine Spirit. He can see how in times past that 
Spirit has worked, awakening a powerful life in the midst of apparently 
hopeless deadness, with apparently the most inadequate means. He 
has learned to look for the manifestation of that power just when to 
human view all seems moat hopeless. 

It is here that the difference between Ohristianity and other faiths 
becomes most marked. In many of their modes of propagation we 
may trace close likeness. When we haye mentioned the self-evidencing 
power of the truth, we have mentioned the highest reliance of the 
advocate of any non-Christian religioh. But even with that the 
Christian advocate feels his own weakness. He may present it so aa 
to silence any gaingayer, but he knows that that will not win him to 
Christ unless the Holy Spirit carry conviction to his heart. And 
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with the aid of the Spirit a simple statement of the truth may have 
as much effect, The evangelist who goes among the slums goes with 
the conviction that he has with him a power that can raise the most 
degraded life into one of respectability and godliness ; the missionary 
who goes to convert the heathen, goss depending on the. same Spirit 
to turn idolaters from idols to the true God. He feels that he has 
most hope of success when he is away from his fellow countrymen 
with their distorted presentation of Christianity, and none but the 
divine Companion to enforce the truth which he teaches. 


` In the name, then, into which Christ bade His Disciples baptize 
the nations, “the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit,” we have a: 
conception of God which distinguishes Christianity from all. other 
religions, and in thereby presenting to man the Fatherhood, the Brother- 
hood, and the Companionhood of God it responds to man’s religious 
aspirations as no other religion does. There is a tendency among the 
advocates of Ohristianity to keep this truth in the background as s» 
tnystery which it is better not to deal with. But this is taking from 
Qhristianity what commends it to the heart of man. It is giving 
growid for the contention that there is no fandamental difference 
between Christianity and other religions. 


1 . “ 


w. i 


: «That repentance or remisaion of sins should be preached in Chriat’s 
name among all the nations ”.is the message which Ohristianity beare 
to the world. The loftiest conception of God is valueless for moulding 
the lives of men and of nations if it has not a message accompanying 
it worthy of the God who gives it. Is the message which Christianity 
bears as distinctive as the God whom it proclaims, and as responsive 
to the wants of mankind? Its two key-words are Repentance and 
Remission of sin. The former declares the duty of man, the latter the 
gift of God. 

` Repentance does not mean the acceptance of a new ‘God. or of èe 
hew law, but a change of mind with regard to a God and a law 
already made known. It was to be preached among all the nations > 
therefore it must mean ttrning towards a God already revealed, and 
towards a law already delivered to them. ‘ 

' This indicates the relation of Christianity to the religions of the 
world. Ita mission is not to destroy, but to fulfil; to complete and. 
enforce all that is true and divine in them, and to purge away all 
that is false. ‘In the sacred books of other religions we meet with 
oonceptions of God, of His greatness, goodness, and wisdom, that 
might be appropriated in Christian teaching; expressions of faith, 
penitence, and hope that’ might express Ohristian devotion; teachings 
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with regard to life and duty that seem anticipations of the Sermon on 
the Mount. Hostile critics of Ohristianity haye pointed to these a3 
evidence that its claim to be the absolute religion must be abandoned ; 
timid believers in Ohristianity have sought to prove how inferior these 
conceptions are to those of the Bible; whereas the true position of 
Christianity is simply that it postulates them all. It postulates 
among all men a revelation of God, and a power of apprehending that 
revelation sufficient to make them without excuse if they glorify Him 
not as God. It postulates a knowledge of the law of God written on 
their hearts sufficient to convict them if they do not obey it. These 
are commonplaces of Christianity, and it is absurd to suppose that this 
power of God-knowledge should always have remained latent in man 
without having found expression. In that case there would have 
been no evidence that Christ had any warrant to call men to re- 
pentance. As it is, He has by that simple word put Himeelf into 
touch with the religious conscience of humanity as no other teacher 
has done. 

And by that word, too, He has called that conscience’ from all 
falsehood. False conceptions of God and of His law had so perverted 
men’s minds that the loathsome opposite of all that true religion 
requires had come to be practised under the name of religion. So it 
was when QOhrist gave His message to the world; so it is among 
heathen nations still. Wo find among them a sense of God, after a. 
fashion, or a sense of His law, but not’ both combined. Those- 
religious systems in which we find the moral law most clearly- 
expreased, such as Buddhism and Confucianism, are atheistic, or at- 
all events ignore God as an element to be taken into account, Among 
those religions that recognise supernatural power and teach the 
necessity of worship the law of religion is generally divorced from the 
law of morality. The latter has its place only in making the 
worshippers feel the need of an atonement, which religion provides 
by its ceremonial, its sacrifices, ita penances; .and the practical out- 
come of religion in such cases is that, if these be attended to, morality 
may be disregarded. Thus we have either the divine law without any 
claim to the divine sancticn, or the claim to the divine sanction with- 
out the teaching of the divine law. Both have been equally powerless. 
to bring men into subjection to God and to His law. And the voices 
‘that have given expression to true sentiments of faith and conduct 
have been sufficient only to condemn those among whom they were 
uttered, 

Christ called men back to God and back to His law. He did so 
first by showing to the world the true ideal of the God towards whom 
they were to turn and of the law which they were to obey. In this 
Christ is allowed to be peerless. He has gathered the broken lights 
that have dimly lit up other faiths into one -great light, He has 
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presented a view of God such as had never been imagined before and 
has never been approached since; He has taught and exemplified the 
divine law aa no one else has ever done—the law of being like our 
Father in heaven, showing our love of Him in love of our fellow men, 
doing service to Him by doing it to them—the highest ideal of faith 
and life which the world-has seen. 

In all this it may be said that Obrist is only the first—though a 
long way the first—of all teachers, and Christianity only the highest 
though far the highest—of all religions, yet that the difference is 
only in degree, not in kind. But the real force of the mésnage of 
repentance does not refer so much to the ideal presented as to the 
. obligation of striving to attain that ideal, And this is what Ohrist 
- insisted on in His teaching as no other teacher has done. Not those 
who called Him Lord were to enter the kingdom of heaven, but those 
who did the will of His Father in héaven. For those who had nothing 
. more than profeesion to offer He had nothing more to promise than 
the sentence, “I never knew you; depart from me, ye that work 
iniquity.” Yet it would not be fair to other masters to say that even ` 
in this Obrist is entirely distinct from them. Whether expressed or 
not, the obligation to carry out in practice the precepts they*give is 
implicit in their teaching.- If Christianity had nothing more dis- 
tinctive in its teaching it could only be a splendid failure. 

But we come to the point in which the call to repentance in 
Ohristianity claims to be essentially distinct from that in all other 
religions, It is dynamic; it claims fo be socompanied with power. 
Divine help is promised to all who truly seek to tum.to God and to 
do His will ‘The kingdom of God is not in word but in power,” 
is the characterisation of Ohristianity by its most powerful advocate. 
‘I; bave “already shown how this is inherent in the conception of God 
which it presenta ;- ‘and when it is a question of the conduct -of life 
which it requires, that conception is seen to be not merely theoretical, 
bot intensely practical. The meaning of the Holy Spirit is that God 
is Himself present to help those who seek Him. He produces that 
change of character and aims, whioh is called the new birth, which 
makes repentance a real and practical thing for man, which enables 
him to have communion with God and to do His will. 

It is beyond the scope of this paper to trace the working ott of 
this power either in individuals or nations—the atruggle of the divine 
principle with the mass of human error and passion and weakness - 
with which it comes into contact. It is enough to point out that - 
Christianity teaches that pebind. the call to repentance ikaro is the 
power of God. 


os Repentance, however, does not mean perfection. That is ita ulti- 
- mate aim, but it may have to start from the lowest depths of moral 
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waste, and to work through constant failure to its goal. So that 
repentance does not meet the whole problem; it only leads up to 
the question which is the crux of every religion: how to meet the 
consciousness of guilt in the heart of man. Even where there has 
been sincere repentance there is the consciousness of past sing and of 
present failure. -How is this to be met? Obhristianity replies with 
its other key-word: Forgiveness, the remission of sins, In this it is 
not only different from other religions ; it is antagonistic, Christianity 
meets the problem with the act of God; other religions meet it with 
the act of man, Christianity teached that, to those who repent, sins 
are forgiven ; other religions teach that they must be atoned for by 
the sinner himeelf, by sufferings or penances, by sacrifices or offerings 
to the gods, ` 

Some systems, such as Buddhism and Hinduism, put the atonement 

. entirely beyond the option of the sinner, and teach that the fruit of 
every deed that man now does must be reaped in some future birth. 
But the popular instinct has overridden this philosophy, and has had 
recourse to all the elaborate ceremonial of the cults of these faiths to 
obviate the necessity of some at least of these penal births, The 
general teaching of heathen religions is that the wrath of the gods ia 
to be averted by offerings in their temples, by pilgrimages to their 
shrines, by the performance of rites and other such things, which 
leave the worshipper doubtful whether he has done enough and whether 
all may not be an utter failure. Even Mohammedanism, which has 
borrowed so much from Christianity, is at variance with it on this 
point It calla God the Merciful, but opens heaven only to those 
who perform the five ordinances. The Brahmo-Somaj, which olaims 
to have assimilated Christianity, is on this point antagonistio to it, and 
at one with Hinduism; maintaining “ that every sinner must sooner or 
later suffer the consequences of his own sins either in this world or 
the next.” 

In opposition to this Christianity teaches the Remission of sins, that 
to God belongs the same prerogative of forgiveneas which man is oon- 
poious that he himself possesses— Forgive us our debts, as we forgive 
our debtora.” Man’s spiritual’ instinct has led him at times to appeal 
to this divine prerogative. In some of the old Accadian and Aryan 
hymns we meet with confessions of sins and supplications for mercy, 
which show that human needs are the same in all ages and in all 
races, and that in them all is to be found a sense of the source whence 
alone the response must come. But nowhere do we find a sense of 
the response having been given; rather is there the need expressed. 
of securing the remission of sing by sacrifices and ceremonies. 

Tt is when we come to the sacred writings of the Hebrews that we 
find the consciousness both of the need and of the response, In the 
Propheta we have the promise of forgiveness, and in the Psalma the 
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enjoyment of forgiveness expressed. And Ohriat, in fulfilment thereof, 
commanded forgiveness to be. preached as the consummation of His 
work in the world.’ “ Thus it is written that the Ghrist should suffer, 
and rise again on the third day; and that repentance and remissior 
of sins should be preached in His name.” It is the oros of Ohrist 
which has given the message of divine forgiveness ‘power with men, . 
and made them feel that it is a reality. It is also’ the cross that has 
been the main stumbling-block in the way of its acceptance ; and we 
eannot expect that what has been from the beginning will cease to be 
so now. But there is one point of view in which the message of 
_ forgiveness through the cross cannot be questioned. There can be 
ng doubt that Ohrist had. the cross to forgive, and that He did forgive 
it. There are those who deny that there is any such thing as sin in 
the sense of its implying guilt deserving punishment, who maintain 
that it is the result of heredity, of defective education, and of evil 
surroundings ; and that it is unjust to blame a man because he cannot 
escape from these things, and because their fruit appears in him. 
How does this theory stand the concrete case of the cross ? No, one will 
question the cruel.outrage it inflicted on Ohrist, the bitter‘shame and 
agony which it caused Him, or the responsibility and guilt of those 
who inflicted it; and there can be as little doubt that He entirely 
forgave them all, That is an example of how we should forgive, but 
it is algo a revelation of how God forgives. It is the Word of For- 
giveneas made flesh; and it is the distinctive glory of Ohristianity 
that it has such a message to bear to the world. 
. Unfortunately, the Ohurch has not been content to give the message 
in ita simplicity. In the Apostles’ Creed it is stated simply; in the 
Nicene Oreed it is stated, conditioned by baptism; from the Athan- 
asian Oreed it has disappeared altogether. . By the time it was 
promulgated the Church had ‘begun to concern itself with the method 
of forgiveness more than with the fact of forgiveness. Various theories 
. of the atonement have been propounded by Ohristian theologians 
which need not detain us. They-have this in common, that they put 
the atonement in the hands of God,-not of man, and thus practically 
geoure the result of divine forgivences, though some of them limit ite 
soope very much. It is, perhaps, an intellectual necessity that such 
theories should be formulated, but they must not be mistaken for that 
‘with which they seek to deal—the message of Ohristianity to the 
world, That message, delivered to it by its divine Founder, remains 
ever the same—Forgiveness conditioned by Repentance. It calls men 
to repent: to turn to God and do His will; and to all who do sc-it 
assures forgiveness of sins——a mesage eo simple and so adapted to 
man’s requirements that it needs only to be stated for ita reasonable- 
ness and. truth to become apparent, There is just this danger, that 
it may seem to be merely an ideal, beautiful in its symmetry, but 
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impossible to convert into reality; that it calls man to a life beyond 
his power, and promises a response of which there can -be ng assurance. 
But the message of Christianity cannot be separated from the God it 
proclaims. It teaches that behind the call to repentance there is the 
power of the Holy Spirit—that behind the assurance of forgiveness 
there is the work of Ohrist, filling the ideal with spiritual reality, and 
making it a practical power in the lives of those who accept it. In 
the message whiah it brings, as well as in the God whom it proclaims, 
Ohristianity ia quite distinct from all other religions. : 
i JoHN Ronson. 
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N the extreme northern borders of Hampehire are the wonderful 
excavations which have revealed to the modern world the 
remains of the ancient Romano-British town of Silchester. Within 
the weather-worn walls, which once looked down upon the varied 
daily life of the great world- conquerors, fields of corn now wave over 
a long-buried past. And still, as the golden grain ripens to harvest, 
may clearly be traced through it the intersecting streets of the once 
populous city. For centuries the soi] now covering them has been 
renewed by all the ceaseless agencies of heaven. Bat still, as the 
Toots strike down to starve upon the hard, unyielding tiles, “ the 
sickly plants betray a niggard earth.” There, in clearly defined 
paths, the crop is, and will be for ages still to come, a scanty one. ` 
There is the focus of disease infecting and impoverishing the whole. 
Though it may generally be considered waste of effort to dig up 
-old grievances, it is impossible to study effects without being carried 
back to causes. None who compares the Ireland of to-day with Swift’s 
<: Injured Lady” of the eighteenth century can fail to see in her 
present condition the indelible marks of that oppreesive legislation 
against which his bitterest sarcasms were hurled. It is writ large in 
the character of the nation “ for whose worst wants we -are responsible, 
without her wit to help us to an excuse.” The Ireland of to-day is » 
the legacy of a syatem which deliberately aimed at the prevention 
of education, at least among Roman Oatholics, the destruction of 
very incentive to energy, and the atrangling of every industry the 
competition-with which threatened inconvenience to English merchants 
and manufacturers. ee 
That policy, at least, is a thing of the past. English statesmen 
to-day would rather see Ireland educated and indostrious than 
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illiterate and idle, As we sowed, so are we reaping; and the crop 
likes us not. But we have something more to do than to pluck ont 
the weeds, and to abstain from encouraging a renewed growth of the 
same in the future: we have to restore the soil to a condition which 
shall enable it to bring forth a harvest of a different kind. 

For the worst result of that evil old policy was not the mere 
economic effect, oruel enough as that was in all conscience. The old 
handicrafts, for which Ireland was once famous, perished; the woollen 
trade was smothered ; agriculture was degraded to a condition more 
barbarous and reckless than is to be found anywhere else in Europe ; 
the country became, in Carlyle’s words, “like a gentleman thrown 
into the workhouse.” But the moral result was even more funda- 
mentally, more vitally disastrous, The Celtic temperament may 
account for much; encouraged by the meteorological conditions of a 
country the excessive hamidity of which is greatly in excess even of its 
soctual rainfall, a strenuous objection to systematic exertion may be 
hard to eradicate from it. But, instead of eradicating, we did our best 
by centuries of misgovernment to foster it. ‘‘The nature of a man 
runs either to herbs or to weeds; therefore let him seasonably water 
the one and destroy the other,” said Bacon. We did. Bat it was 
the weeds we watered, the herbs we destroyed. : 

Now we have to deal with the character thus generated. Ireland 
is going to occupy a considerable share of the time and attention of 
her Majesty's Ministers during the present session. Nevertheless, 
the long-looked-for measure for establishing a Central Department of 
Agriculture and Industry appears to be indefinitely and irrevocably 
postponed. Yet, bitter as is the disappointment of this decision to 
those whose hopes were centred in the schemes set forth in the 
admirable and deeply interesting Report of the Recess Committee, 
those hopes were, perhaps, a little premature. For, in order to give 
effect to this elaborate and ambitious plan for technical education, it 
would seem that a tolerable system of primary education is a preli- 
minary imperatively demanded. The foundations must be laid on 
which the edifice is to be constructed, and there was some danger | 
that we were about to waste time and effort over the process of build- 
ing our house of education upon the sand, To expect that a people 
so hopelessly illiterate and uninstructed as the mass of the Irish 
peasantry oan or will develop the intelligent working capacity of the 
skilled artisan, is to demand of them bricks without straw or even 
stubble. The industrial regeneration of the country depends, first of 
all, upon the reform of ita primary education. To raise this out of 
ita present state of deplorable inefficiency, and to convert rural opinion 
to seeing the necessity fora more enlightened system, are the problema 
that face us, if we desire, by any means, to provide a tardy remedy for 
the results of the unjust and selfish policy of past oentnries. 
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Let us, however, avoid misconception. The basis of our contention 
is not that this, that, or the other subject in particular should be 
taught and is not, but that the character and capacities of the grown 
man depend very largely on the way in which he was taught when a 
young boy, Primary education is the education given during the 
years when the child is forming the habits of industry, concentration, 
perseverance—or the reverse. After that time is pamed, if the wrong 
habits have been formed, there is exceedingly little chance of making 
him an efficient workman or a useful citizen; whereas, if the right 
habita have been formed, he will be both anxious and able to avail 
himself of all possible means to promote his own efficiency. , The 
present system’ of - primary education is eminently calculated to foster 
that indolent recklessness which is the curse of the Irial people: The 
children grow up without ever grasping the notion that ogntinuous 
concentrated effort can possibly be worth while. - s 

‘ Consequently the people acquiesce apathetically in their conditions 
of life, because the effort of doing anything else is too much, At- 
intervals they indulge, for the sake of variety, in outbursts of impulsive 
defiance, because, when the impulse is arpused, self-control demands ` 
effort. - They are, in short, satisfied. to; drift. How oan a population 
which is content with transacting business in donkey-carts do anything 
ele ? ‘To day, or to-morrow, or next week is all the same. As long 
as they feel like that, how can you get any progress ? They have to 
` be trained to feel that effort is worth whiles, even for ita own sake, 
‘The ‘spirit of enterprise needs to be revived. It is an ordinary thing 
for able-bodied men of mature age to spend the best years of their 
lives as labourers on: their fathers’ farms, as, matter of course earning — 
no regular wages, and giving all that they have to offer, the strength 
of their arms, in return for board, lodging, clothing, and an occasional 
ehilling or two for pocket-money. Many. a Soottish crofter dreams, 
and more than dreams, of secing one of his sons in the ministry. 
Here the‘giddiest height of a&piration is a place in the Oonstabulary. 
The lack of mental and moral training, and the downright ignorance 
resulting - “inevitably fromthe educational conditions, leave the peasant 
lad neither anxious ‘nor fit to- find new surroundings, or to improye 
those in which he is- placed. 
1..Here, then, is the work which education has to do—to begin with 
_ the child at the beginning; to influence and. mould the temperament 
at its most susceptible period ; to train the mind.to the habits of thought 
and action which, once thoroughly formed, constitute .so large a part 
of character; to:impert the instruction which makes possible the later 
aoquisition of skill. -How far does thé presént_system of Irish ele- - 
mentary education serve these ends, bringing forth power and capacity 
and: swedt reasonableness %?, Does it help,.as Milton put. it, to ‘Sfit 
a man to: fulfil. justly, skilfully and magnaniniously all thé offices, 
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publio and private, of peace and of war”? Is it, in more practical 
danguage, an adequate basis for the schemes of technical education 
lately under discussion? To find the answer to these questions was 
the object with which the facts herein set forth were collected. 

Ooming, then, from the general to the particular: the statements 
and opinions here -expressed are derived from a oareful study of the 
conditions of rural life within a limited area, from personal investiga- 
tion of twenty-four schools therein, and from the valuable-testimony 
of a large number of elementary teachers, school“managers, priests, 
and the more intelligent of the inhabitants. With the exceptions of 
.the large and excellently conduoted industrial school of Artane, and 
the Poor-law schools of the city of Dablin, the area described is 
within the county of Wicklow; of which it may be remarked in 
passing that, by comparison with such districts as Donegel and Oon- 
nemara, extreme poverty cannot be said to exist there. As in 
Thackeray’s time, one may see here “more health, more beauty, and - 
-more shoes than are to be found elsewhere.” 

The first impression to be received is that whatever working capacity 
exists is allowed to run utterly to waste without let or hindrance, 
because no opportunities for development are to be found. From the 
land nothing more than a bare subsistence can be obtained, owing to a 
total ignorance of all egricultural science and a corresponding dislike 
and distrust of it; so that those in whom the spirit of enterprise is 
not altogether dead are driven to pursue their fortunes elsewhere. ` 
The great residuum provides no material for improvement. With 
proper material, many of the industries recommended by the Recess 
Committee would afford excellent careers for young men and women 
of promise; butthe door to success is barred by the hopeless illiteracy 
which acts as & canker, eating away the root of healthy national life, 
As in Swift’s day, “at least five children out of six who are born lie 
a dead weight upon us for want of employment,” because they are not 
fit for employment that demands intelligent application and akill. 
Their school education leaves them no chance in competition with 
-other and better-instructed nations. Were they capable of doing the 
work, the work would be there to do in ever-increasing quantity ; till 
they are capable, it is vain to provide it. It is very rarely that a lad 
-can rise even to the heights of the three known ambitions, and 
become a member of the Constabulary, get into Guinness’s brewery, 
or start a co-operative dairy. They cannot pass the standards for the 
‘two first, and the third is merely a rainbow vision. 

As with the boys,-so with the girls. What prospect is there 
of their availing themselves of the opportunities which the Recess 
Committee’s scheme would endeavour to place before them? As the 
boys follow in their fathers’ footsteps, swelling the ranks of agricul- 
‘tural labourers, so the girls, endowed with the curse of Father Adam 
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as well as their due inheritance from Mother Eve, leave school to look 
after the farmyard, to dig and sow potatoes, to churn unsaleable 
butter, and to carry on for another generation the thriftless, happy- 
go-lucky mismanagement which is the cures of Irish homes. It is 
true that by the amazing liberality af the National Board, a staff of 
itinerant dairymaids has recently been provided—five of them, for 
all Ireland. Somewhere no doubt they are exercising a regenerating 
influence; but in our district they remain mythical, No attempt had 
been made at any- such instruction in any single school visited. : 
In the Report of: the Recess Committee we find it stated, on the 
authority of the late Resident Commissioner of national education, 
that the idea of introducing practical agricultural teaching into the 
elementary schools was accepted in the country with enthusiasm. If 
this were so, the enthusiasm has had plenty of time to cool down into 
indifference before anything has been done to make use of it. The 


- Treasury has all through set its face against the adoption of practical 


schemes for sgricnltnral instruction. The agricultural course in- 
cluded in the code for boys above the fourth class in the primary 
schools is useless unless illustrated by means of school-gardens. At 
this moment thirty schools out of a total of 8505 have gardens 
attached; and yet market gardening is an industry for which, with 


- the one important exception of education, Ireland has all the neces- 


sary elements for success. In one district of Wicklow an attempt 
was made about two years ago to introduce beekeeping as a village 
industry ; the villagers were started with hives and bees. - But they 
had none of the knowledge or intelligence necessary to success, and,’ 
like everything else, the attempt failed ; there are no hives now to be 
seen in the parish. Again, flax-growing is, according to the report 


‘before mentioned, a possible and desirable Irisn industry, and “in no 


country are the natural’ conditions more favourable to dairy work.” 
According to the. same report, the bacon trade is also declining, 
because, while Ireland has remained stationary, Denmark has been 
improving ite quality of bacon by the introduction of new brands, 
and by a more rational system of feeding. But for all these develop- 


‘ments a higher degree of intelligence is needed than the primary 


education of the country affords, 

Some sort of akill in needlework would seem to be not only appro- 
priate but necessary to the female population. Yet in some cases 
the girls are not even taught needlework. Where the school is in 
charge of a master, and the average attendance of girls is under 
twenty, the Board does not provide a work-mistreas at all . Here 
and there, almost exclusively in Protestant schools, the omission is 
made good by private individuals ; but in these cases, as often as not, 
the mistress provided is only the well-intentioned but thoroughly 
unqualified daughter of a neighbouring farmer, whose success is by 
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no means proportioned to the magnitude of her efforts When 
the Board does supply mistresses, they are sometimes obliged— 
owing to the isolation of the schoola—to live at a distance of two,’ 
three, or even four miles, tramping to and fro in all weathers, and 
giving a couple of hours daily inatruction—for £12 per annum. To- 
suppose that decently efficient teaching can be procured on such terms 
would be ridiculous. The code, however, propounds, as ita “ alterna- 
tive” scheme for the sixth class, instruction in dréss-making, washing, 
weaving, lace-making, and embroidery, &. It might as well propose 
a course of Hegel. 

As for manual instruction, in 1894-5 it was attempted in only 
fifteen schools throughout Ireland. So far as we could ascertain, it is 
now taught in one school only in Oounty Wicklow—the Protestant 
school of Bray—where the master is making a meritorious attempt, 
on one evening of the week, to teach the rudiments of carpentry to a 
class of twenty boys. Drawing was taught in three only among the 
schools visited. Any general attempt at manual instruction is mani- 
featly a sheer impossibility without an ‘increase of the teaching staff ; 
nor can such instrugtion have a chenoe of ‘success, without drawing 
as a foundation, or while the training of general intelligence is go 
backward. _ 

Regular attendance at school till a late age is now universally. 
admitted to be an essential condition for any effective use of Btate- 
sided technical instruction, if only as forming habits of industry and 
regularity, and for the bracing effect upon the mind of a continuous 
and steady application. Scotland has demonstrated the truth of this, 
by the marked snocebs of her sons and daughters in all branches of 
higher State-aided education. We have but to glance at the Educa- 
tional Reports of last year, for the two countries, to see the reason for: 
the vital difference that exists between them in this respect. While 
the average attendance in Sootland, out of a total on the registers of: 
719,984, was .601,518 (80 per cent.), ont of a total on the Irish 
registers of 1,018,408, the average attendance was 519,515 (52 per 
cent.); and only 590,114 made the hundred attendances which qualify 
for examination. The result is that, althongh many of the children 
nominally remain at school until a far later age than is customary in 
England, they leave still unable to read with sufficient ease to enjoy 
reading for its own sake, to write a decent or intelligible letter,- 
or to work out the simplest sum correctly. In 1881, 21:4 per cent. 
of the men, and 28:2 per oent. of the women in Ireland who were 
married, signed the register by their mark. If it be true that every 
child of ten who cannot pass above Standard IL. must be reckoned a 
failure, then Irish education as a whole stands condemned. In almost 
every school great strapping lads and lasses of fourteen, fifteen and 
sixteen may be seen lisping in infant numbers amongst children of the. 
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. third and fourth classes. In every case the number in the upper 
classes is disastrously small, while the number of acholars over fourteen 
is exceptionally large. - vue l Lay 

Perhaps a few figures will best illustrate the ordinary condition of 
some of these schools: -- - aE: 

(No. 1) 79 on roll; average attendance, 40; 85 present when 
visited. (No. 2) 55 on-roll; average attendance, 80; 12 present. In 
` this case the girls were said to be harvesting ; the boys to be taking 
pigs to Rathdrom Fair. There was a girl of eighteen in the fourth 
class, and two boys of fourteen were in the third. No sixth class. 
The children in this school were said by the teachers to be up very 
early helping in farm-work before school. Many of them live three 
miles off, and are weary and dull before school begins. (No. 8) 78. 
on roll; average attendance, 40. A boy of twelve in..the first class ; 
four children of fifteen in the fourth class, Teaching and attention 
very indifferent. The infants were simply playing at the. back of the — 
room; while the master and a monitor of thirteen were striving to 
impart instruction to the upper classes. (No. 4) 50. on roll; 
attendance when visited, 20.. None over fourth class present: 
Absentees said to be harvesting ; but could be seen playing in the 
lanes almost within sight of the school-house door. Many on the 


of a discouraging system. In some few of the towns only has an 
abortive attempt at compuléory attendance been lately introduced. 
Tn the rural districte, public opinion is said to be strongly against it; 
but, in the opinion of all teachers, it is the, only remedy for the 
present low standard of education. When once established it would, 
they believe, meet with little or no opposition from parente, who would 
acoept it sooner than take the trouble to oppose it. Voluntary effort 
and moral force are alike powerleas where the mass of the population 
is illiterate, and looks upon education as so much time wasted ont of 
deference to. the prejudices of the upper clases. If ever a nation 
needed the best intelligence of its people, and as much of it aa can be 
hed, that nation is Ireland. It -does not pay to pursue a system by 
which ability runs to seed, and ambition fails to find a remunerative 
outlet. If is expensive -because it involves an utter waste of 
ninety-nine-hundredths of the education that is given, and does not 
develop such powers of work as would more than repay the cost of 
education in the losg run, - 
- As to the causes of non-attendance, distance and weather, the usual 
pleas urged in excuse, really count for.very little. The children do, it 
is true, often come long distances over the hills, but not farther than 
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in many parta of Scotland, where the average rate of attendance is 
good. They will go quite as far to market or to fair; and with their 
happy art of making the best of things, treat extremes of wet and 
cold with light-hearted contempt. But the same little bare feet that, 
in the pursuit of pleasure, spurn the heather—whose owners display all 
the genius for manœuvre which has produced some of the finest generals 
of the world, discovering short cuts invisible to Anglo-Saxon eyes, 


making guides of the dry channels of water-courses, availing them- ` 


selves of perilous “ foot-sticks” when the streams overflow their beds, 


and of the lie of every scrap of shelter when the wild winter stormg-~'- 


sweep over the hills—will linger as if loaded with lead when oreepjpg ` 
along the “ iligant ” high road, oh how unwillingly, to schoot!” And 

the same children who, in school, oan with diffloulty add up a few 

eimple figures, may be seen driving their little bargains at the fair 

with & ’cuteness worthy of Houndsditch. The result of diligence in 

the one case is apparent enough. In the other it is not only unap- 

parent bat non-existent. There is no incentive to success, when 

success leads nowhere. 


Urgent and reiterated remonstrances from priest and teachers may ' 


induce the parents to enter the names of the children at the beginning 
of a school term; but the unheard-of step of insisting on punctual 
attendanca is entirely foreign to the easy-going Irish temperament. 
Hither the parents go ont to field-work in the early morning, leaving 
the children to their own devices, when they may be seen making 
companions of the pigs at the cabin door, or following in the wake of 
the tourist, specalating audibly on what they expect to make out of 
him, according to his manners or appearance; or the parents make 
uge of them in the lighter tasks of agriculture. First comes harvest- 
ing, which serves a8 an excuse for absence till well on into October, 
when, with the advent of bad weather, the elder children are kept at 
home to look after the younger ones, who cannot travel along the 
flooded roads. With the first hint of spring comes potato-laying, 
geed-sowing, and stoning, followed by peat-outting and shepherding ; 
and, at all times- and seasons, “the graces and anxieties of pig- 
driving,” which play so large a part in the life of an Irish child. 
And so, for one reason or another, the attendance, which rarely begins 
before seven years of age, and is only continued by fits and starts for 
@.few months in the year, is all upon which the teachers have to depend 
for their resulta. 

The late age at which anything like regular education may be said 
to begin seems to be due, in great measure, to the absence of separate 
infant departments. It is obviously out of the question for any one 
teacher to drive, much lees to teach, an undisciplined swarm of 
children of all ages, and of both sexes, including truant, incorrigibles, 


and idlers, with the additional disadvantage of one room, singularly 
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ill adapted for the purpose, for the lot, and a miserably inadequate 
and antiquated supply of teaching apparatus. Where the one teacher 
is a man, the infanta are the first to suffer. Evidently the task of 
implanting the seeds of instruction in the infant mind is not wholly 
congenial to the ordinary male being, Either he frightens them by 
ill-repressed fite of impatience, or he solves the difficulty by passing 
them over to the care of a monitor, who may be anything over the 
age of twelve, There is no systematic instruction of the infants, as it 
is carried “on in England and Scotland. If they beoome too noisy,’ 
they are made to sit in class with their elder brothers and sisters, 
who. exhort them to repentance by methods unrecognised by the 
authoriciés. The parents, only too well disposed to listen to their 
tales of woe, adopt the obvious expedient of keeping them at home, 
with an elder child or two as caretakers. Much of this difflculty 
would be removed by the substitution of female teachers in schools of 
this type. Seeing the low standard that is eventually reached by the 
mass of the scholars, it is of the utmost importance that the teaching 
of the lower classes should be thorough. It is there that the struggle 
` is mainly carried on; it is there that we trace our sinners and our 
saints; it is there that the skilled teacher has his best chanoe of being 
a true “helper and friend to mankind.” i 

Judging by County Wicklow, the prevalent English impressior 
that the influence of the Roman Oatholic priests is anti-educational is 
s complete error. As a rule, the priest is the one person who feels 
or displays any kind of interest in the matter at all; and his influence 
is at least employed to encourage attendanoe, and keep the children at 
schoo! as long as possible. It would be too much to say, in regard’ 
to rural schools, that the priests’ ideas on the subject are commonly 
progressive, but they do undoubtedly make it their business, by 
pressure both on children and on parents, to get the youngsters into 
school and to keep them there; occasionally by methods which may 
not meet with universal approbation. It ia not rare for them to 
refuse to allow exemption from attendance until the pupil haa been 
confirmed, and then to, extend their period of control by devising 
excuses for deferring the rite till an age later than the customary 
one. 

Poor as the teaching is, there is no question that its continuation 
to the latest age possible is the best course to be followed. The 
earlier a child leaves, the greater is the risk that he will betake him- 
self to the down-hill path. Proofs are not to be derived from single 
instances, but a case in point may serve as an illustration. Tim was 
a youth of some intelligence and promise. He was the only son of 
his mother, and she was a widow; Tim was therefore inapired with a 
laudable desire to feel himself the prop of her declining years. Hence 
che argued that it would be better to earn two shillings a week, and 
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place it proudly in his mother’s hand, than to submit to clerical domi- 
‘nation, and acquire useless knowledge, By dint of guile, he managed 
to secure exemption from sohool attendance at the mature age of 
eleven, and obtained a handsome wage of two shillings a week from 
neighbouring farmer. For a time all went well. Bub presently 
the widow came to the excellent Father with a tale of woe. Her boy 
had ceased to contribute his earnings to the domestio hearth. The 
Father took council with himself, waylaid Tim, entrapped him into his 
study, and there—in the presence of a “ big stick ” whereof the local 
youth stood in no little awe—he extracted Tim’s confession. He had 
been to the football field, and his coin had been hilariously expended 
in “thratin’ the bhoys.” This was a sad descent from his ideals, but 
the Father, by convincing arguments, obtained promises of amendment, 
and for some time the weekly two shillings flowed into the legitimate 
receptacle, being secured thereto -by the assiduity with which the 
Father intercepted all attempts to join the “ bhoys” before home was 
visited. But such watchful attention could not be constantly main- 
tained, and Tim suddenly, if not softly, vanished away to the limbo 
of a Dablin reformatory school. From “thratin’ the bhoys ” he 
‘acquired a desire to “ thrate ” himself, and did it with a liberality 
which demanded seclusion accompanied by discipline at the hands of 
the authorities. 

The axiom of King Solomon, that “in all labonr there is profit,” . 
can only by the wildest stretch of imagination be made to apply to 
the thankleas task of Irish school-teachers. They have all the 
drudgery of education, and none of its reward. There is no sufficient 
inducement to competent men and women to devote their best energies 
to a task so hopeless. With no sympathy in their work, living a life 
of extreme isolation, their aims bounded by the narrow experience of 
narrow lives, it is little to be wondered at if the tendency is to teach 
down to the level actually required of them. Many of them go into 
the work full of youthful ardour, eager for reforms; but overcrowded 
classes, underpay, the indifference and niggardly policy of authorities, 
soon take the heart out of them, and in the end they, too, learn to 
pronounce their shibboleths, and are content to get through the day’s 
work as best they may. It is in regard to the teachers that the 
system of one-man management, either by priest or patron, is especially 
to be deplored, since, with this single exception, no visitor is ever 
known to enter the schools. Sparsely populated as the country 
is, is would, at any rate in Wicklow, be possible in moat districts 
to find a few persona of intelligence willing to aot as managers, 
to take some interest in education; and, above all, by kindly 
sympathy and encouragement, to brighten the dreary lives of the 

- teachers. 
Neither teachers nor schools have a chance while starved, as they 
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are, by the niggardly policy of the central authority. The schools, 
insufficient in accommodation and equipment for the existing demand, . 
are miserably inadequate to what the demand ought to be. They are 
systematically denied the simplest educational requisites. Applications 
for books—and these half a century out of date—slates, &o., are only 
half granted, and that after an interval calculated to call Patience 
herself down from her monument, Many of the teachers supply out ` 
of their pittances the scanty maps and pictures with which they make 
a futile attempt to conceal the dilapidations of the buildings, which 
are ill ventilated, badly lighted, and often in an almost ruinous condition: 
The grant is grossly insufficient for the existing destitution of educa- 
tion; the monitorial system prevails to an injurious éxtent; and, with 
a strange and lamentable pertinacity, the National Board still olinga 
to the pernicious method of payment by reeulte—thus reducing educe- 
tion to the mechanical teaching which seeks its only inspiration in 
mechanical tests of value; and offering a distingt bribe, on the one 
hand, for the exclusion of the dull, on the other, for the discourage- 
ment.of the exceptionally gifted. Without some radical reform in 
these respects the Iriah peasantry must grow up in groes ignorance, 
so far as any practical benefit from the arta of reading -and writing is 
concerned. 

‘Nor does this complete the tale of the difficulties which the hapless - 
teacher must face. The listlesmess and apathy of the scholars, as 
such, are not the least of their troubles. For these, as well as for weak 
constitutions in after life, the length of the echool-hours and the want 
of proper food are, in the opinion of the teachers, to a great extent 
responsible. School begins at 10 a... and continues, with an intervab 
of half an hour, till 8 r.m. During these five hours the luckless chil- 
dren, many of whom have had but the veriest apology for a breakfast, 
followed by a walk of two, three, or even four hours, have to sustain 
‘their mental activity on crusta of bread or a few cold potatoes. 
Brain-power may practically be reduced to terms of food. If the 
growing bodies are habitually under nourished, the growing minds wilh 
suffer. But it is no less palpable that, in the present attitnde of 
indifference to the advantages of education, it is impossible to exact 
two separate attendances in the day. Whatever may be the causes, 
the fact is patent that the children are dull, mattentive, and utterly 
devoid of the eager desire to learn which rejoices the heart of a Scottish 
teacher. To those accustomed to the quick responsiveness of Scottish 
scholars, the tongue-tied stolidity of these quick-witted Irish children is 
simply amaxing. They make no pretence of answering the questions 
puttothem. As a matter of course, the answer as well as the question 
comes from the master, and teachers and inspectors have alike given 
up in despair the task of overcoming this vacant stolidity. The 
shadow of civilisation has deprived them. of their native charm of 
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spontaneous garrulity, without beatowing upon them, in exchange, the 
gift of educated speech. , <’ ; 

That these things are by no means beyond remedy is proved by 
the immense contrast shown in the National Convent Schools, or by 
the example of such a school as that at Avoca, where the children 
displayed a readiness and intelligence which were surprising, at least 
by comparison. In the latter case, it may be that the explanation 
lies in the fact that the population of the famous vale, being, up 
to quite recent years, largely employed in working the copper-mines 
of Cronbane, was better off and better fed than the average. Yet the 
exception in village schools was the rule in the convent schools; 
primarily, no doubt, because of the affection and confidence inspired 
by the nuns, which of itself secures a much higher average of attend~ 
ance, and enables them to exercise a most wholesome influence over 
their pupils. f l l 

In every case that came under our notice, the convent schools leave 
little to be desired. The buildings, in marked contrast to the make- 
shifta provided by the Board, serve as object-leasons, of which, 
unfortunately, but little use has been made. The Girls’ National 
School of Rathdrum is within the convent buildings, and is entirely 
under the management of the nuns of the Order of Mercy. Here 
there is excellent classification of the children, who are taught by 
seven nuns and four monitreasea. The three class-rooms are large, 
lofty, and well lighted ; the behaviour of the pupils is natural and 
courteous, and order and discipline are maintained without apparent 
effort. In addition to the girls’ school, there is, attached to the 
convent, an industrial home for boys between six and nine years of 
age, where fifty-nine little waifs and strays from the towns are 
mothered and taught by these gentle women, until they are old 
enough to be passed on to the larger industrial schools under the 
Brothers of Mercy. The Government grant of ös a week is only 
given for boys over six years of age, but children of five are often 
taken pity on by the nuns, and kept by them for a year at their own 
expense. 

The Girls’ National School attached to the convent at Bray is 
equally deserving of special mention. Here, in addition to the ordi- 
nary school routine, the nuns have established a little school of 
practical instruction in housewifery. A complete artisan’s dwelling 
has been constructed for this purpose, and here the girls are taught 
every branch of house-work, including cooking and laundry-work, 
house-papering, painting, and decoration. The classes are very 
popular with the children, and an industrial training really worth the 
name is given to girls about to leave for domestic service. It is 
much to be desired that the recent donation of Lady Meath, for the 
purpose of instruction in domestic economy to the girls of the Poor- 
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law schools of Ireland, should be utilised on the samo lines; though 
to hope for similar resulta under the present system of workhouse 
management is to expect myrtle to blossom in a sandy Sahara. 

Deplorable as is the normal condition’ of the rural school, it is ideal 
as compared with that of those under the Poor-law. Here are none of 
the difficulties of non-attendance. The clay is ready to the hands of 
ithe potter ; and inoredibly barbarous are the methods employed for 
. the moulding of the plastio material In the smaller rural unions it is 
impossible to get really competent men and women to undertake work 
which, under the present régime, can do them no credit, Therefore 
„wo find inferior teachers, who are at best nothing moré-than mere 
painstaking drudges, carrying on a lifeleas travesty of education in a 
.8chool containing a dozen or so of lifeless scholara, while within a 
few hundred yards, as at Rathdrum, the national schools haye accom- 
modation beyond their needs. It is waste of power and money to 
keep these Poor-law schools going at all The national schools would 
not only supply something of the competition element, which in the 
workhouse is entirely lacking, but would remove the children for a 
few hours daily from the terrible monotony of a life which deadens 
every natural faculty. 

In the Dublin Unions the state of things is as bad as it can well 
be. In the South Union workhouse more than 80 per cent., both of 
boys and girls, were on the sick list ; and 136 children in the infirmary 
were under the charge of one nun and one pauper assistant. The 
- 105 pupils in the girla’ school were being “ educated ” by one certified 

teacher, a nun, and thirteen pauper women as assistante, one of whom 
acted as work-mistress. In the infant school a child six or seven 
yers old, and two pauper Women, were teaching sixty-five infanta. 
These ‘‘ assistants” were of the ordinary pauper type, and utterly 
utfit for their work. The manners and speech of the girls were 
rough and low; they were lazy, slovenly, and sullen, reflecting the 
gravest discredit on the institution, which is responsible for -their 
training as well as for their education. Beyond the purely mechanical 
sorubbing and mangling for the institution with which they are over- 
burdened, they receive no industrial training whatever. The time 
that was formerly devoted to what by courtesy was given that name has 
by a recent order been set apart for the daily exercise. Constant and 
unrestricted intercourse with adult paupers counteracts any good 
influence which might otherwise be exercised by the one refined 
teacher allowed to them. The tone of the whole school has sunk far 
too low for her to raise it by her own unaided effort, Physically and 
morally, the girls are the nataoral result of such a system. They are 
dirty in person and habits, and if sent out at fifteen or so to situations 
. as maids of all work, are constantly dismissed as unfit inmates of 


respectable homes. 
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‘In the boys’ sehool of ninety-eight scholars, exclusive of those in 
the infirmary, there were two certified teachers, one in the senior and 
one in the junior school. , The ten or twelve Protestant boys were 
taught separately by a female teacher. The whole of the work of 
the establishment is done by these boys, whose Saturday half-holiday 
is devoted to the scrubbing out of the schools and dormitories. In 
the tailor’s shop they help in the making of their own clothes, but do 
only the rougher parte of the work, and receive no thorough instruo- 
tion. The same principle of division of labour applies to the boot 
shop. But the climax of encouragement is reached in the carpenter's 
shop. There the beauty and dignity of skilled handicraft—the 
postry of ounning workmanship—are set before the youthful learners 
in the attractive and exclusive form of coffin-making. It is con- 
ceivably a good thing that the young should be reminded that in the 
midst of life we are in death; but seeing that, according to the 
information received, the inmates die at the rate of rather more than 
one per diem, this additional reminder seems a trifle superfluous. In 
this carpenter’s shop, the boys have their time fally employed in 
supplying coffins for the establishment, and the master remarked 
on the natural laok of gratitude and grace implied in the strange 
fact that, when the boys’ do go out into the world, they display an 
aversion to carrying on the trade in which they have been so judi- 
ciously instructed. For choice, they betake themselves to barbers’ 
shops instead ; and it is probable that here, as in London, the barber's 
shop is an euphemistic term for a betting establishment. 

As the children belonging to the North Union are, at the age of 
four, despatched to the barrack-schools at Oabragh, which were nob 
visited, it is impossible to speak from personal knowledge of. educa- 
tional methods in vogue there. If they may be jadged by those of 
the rest of the institution, they afford but little ground for approval. 
The frightful mortality in the overcrowded children’s and maternity 
wards is scarcely a matter for surprise, seeing that the resident 
doctor is over eighty years of age, and was said to be unable to get 
upetairs, Some of these wards are mere wooden sheds, lighted by 
slanting windows in the roof; and the nursing is almost entirely done 
by paupers. On these departments of this remarkable asylum fot 

. hapless poverty this is, however, not the place to dwell. Sufficient 
is it to say that for demoralisation of ita inmates, and inhumanity of 
‘4reatment, this “big house ” offers no parallel in any civilised country 
with which we are soquainted. 

Children brought up in such surroundings are useless as emigrante. 
They can only grow up to cumber their native land by swelling 
the ranks of unskilled labour, of which Ireland already has too much. 
The system may be economical as far as the mere cost in money goes. 

_ It ought to be, seeing how little it attempts to do; and yet the poor- 
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rate in Dublin is 2s. in the pound. But if ultimate remlts are taken 
into account, it is reckless in its extravagance and wastefulness. ; 


' Tt is a grateful task to turn from these tales of inefficiency and 
mismanagement to speak in terms of unqualified praise of institutions 
differing so utterly in aim and practice as the Reformatory of Glencree, 
_ and the Industrial School of Artane. Although the number of ‘children 
“under retention in reformatories in Ireland is decreasing, the proportion 
is still much greater than in England, and the rate of decrease would 
be, in all probability, much mote marked were compulsory’ education 
everywhere enforced, The number in industrial echools shows a slight 
increase, and there is little doubt that, also in consequence of truancy, 
_many children are sent to these schools as a result of street-begging 
and apparent neglect, who should: not, strictly speaking, come under 
. the provisions of the Act. ; Ses 

As these are the only institutions in which technical training is 
systematically given, we have the unedifying spectacle of large nuni- 
bers of the children of criminal, or improvident, or neglectful “parents 
receiving a far better start in life than is attainable by those who'are 
struggling to maintain their families by honest industry. 

The Reformatory of Glencree is under the charge of the Brothers ~ 
Oblate, and has accommodation for 180 boys, many of them the sons ` 
of Dublin criminals, who have themselves been guilty of breaches of 
the law. woos 

- The sentence of retention is from three to five years, and is restricted 
to offenders between the ages of ten and sixteen. The building, which 
was ocoupied after the memorable 798 as a military station, is mag- 
nifloently situated at a height of 1500 feet above the sea-level, over- 
looking a bleak expanse of lonely, gorse-covered hilla, ‘No better site 
than this uninhabited country could have been chosen by the Brothers, 
as affording just the isolation and means of oversight desirable for the 
difficult work of reformation to which their lives are dediéated. The 
actual school hours might with advantage occupy a larger portion of 
the day ; but the manual training, which is the chief feature of the 
system, could not well be improved upon. The greater number of the , 
shops are under the care of the Brothers, each of whom has made 
‘himself master of the trade he teaches, and whose suocess with their 
pupils proves the value of service rendered for love of the work. 
Tailors, plumbers, blacksmiths, bakers, &c., are all receiving a thorough 
trade-education. In the carpenter’s shop, not only were the boys 
experts in the more prosaic branches of the trade, but they were 
proficienta in wood-oarving of a high degree of ‘excellence, showing 
the possibility of making carving in bog-oak as valuable an ‘industry 
‘to Ireland as the wood-carving is to the inhabitants of the Swiss and 
Tyrolese mountain valleys, *Frames bought in this shop have been 
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highly commended by English judges, as surpassing in workmanship 
anything that could be produced for a moderate cost in England. 

When first committed, the boys who are not old enough or strong 
enough for the workshops are turned into the knitting-school, where 
they learn habits of order and application as well as manual dexterity. 
All the socks and stockings for the establishment are made by these 
youthfol criminals, who sit absorbed in the interest of their novel 
occupation, delighted to explain its difficulties to visitors, Some of 
the knitters, who had been out peat-outting on the hills, had met with 
an old country woman, who was knitting socks of a wonderful and 
-intricate cable-pattern. After half an hour’s instruction from her, the 
boys had mastered the stitch, and were showing off their new acoom- 
plishment with eager pride, confident of the ready sympathy and 
praise of the kindly Brother who was acting ss showman on this 
occasion. ‘The Brother in charge of the farriers’ class was full of 
reminiscences of his old friend, Mr. J. L. Toole, who, when acting in 
Dublin, used to take up to Glenoree a large company of actors, and 
give performances to the boys in their little theatre. He had also 
earned their eternal gratitude by the gift of a tricycle. 

Such work as this of the Brothers Oblate can only be judged by ite 
success in effecting ita purpose—+.e, the conversion of bad boys into 
good and useful citizens—and it stands the test well. The failures, 
considering the class from which the schools are recruited, are remark- 
ably few. Oocasionally there are attempts to run away, but such cases 
of disaffection are very rare; and the marked success of the mass of 
the boys in after life speaks volumes for the liberal, kindly, and 
judicious methods of government employed. 

Still more praiseworthy is the large industrial school of Artane, 
near Dublin, managed by the Ohristian Brothers, an institution of 
which any country might well be proud. This little model munici- 
pality gives shelter to 800 neglected or destitute boys, and by ite 
admirable arrangements and efficient teaching, trains them to habits 
of industry and self-respect. Flour-mills, weaving-sheds, gardens, 
farmyards, printing presses, smithies, bakeries, carpenters’, shoe- 
makers’, hairdressers’, and harneas-makers’ ioe are but a few of the 
means provided for instruction in the industrial arta of life. In fact, 
there is scarcely a trade worth learning which is not taught—and welk 
taught—in this wonderful school of industry. The proscenium, 
drop-gcene, and artistic decorations of the theatre were all carried out 
by the boys, as were the stencil ornamentations of the besutifnl and 
simple chapel. The long hall, 866 feet by 80 feet, is fitted down its 
entire length with cases of fancy articles made in the school, Toys, 
such as drums, wheelbarrows, &o., once only imported from abroad, 
are now made with equal skill by the boys at Artane. Here are 
exhibited the fifty certificates earned from the Science and Art 
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Department of “South Kensington in 1896, and a certificate of 
proficiency in drawing for-the whole school. Instruction in drawing 
includes freehand, scale and geometrical, projection and model drawing. 
The music-hall is a splendid room, 100 feet long by 30 feet broad, 
where the bands meet, and where, if the boya show taste, they may 
learn the piano. ‘There are four different bands, about one hundred - 
and twenty boys being taught instrumental musio. The proficiency 
of some of these young performers is little short of amazing, many of 
them taking to music as a profession, some even succeeding in 
becoming conductors of first-rate orchestras. The second bandmaster, 
‘an ex-boy himself, now receives from his old school 22s. a week, for 
conducting the Park Band on Sunday £1 a week, and about £2 -from 

` other sources. The old boys are always anxious to return in some 

ospacity, and the Brothers are eager and prond to employ them when- 
ever opportunity offers. The school-band plays from nine to ten every 
morning, and on Sundays for military drill, Musical drill is also a 
daily exercise to the music of the band. 

There are eleven schoolrooms, each in charge of a Brother. 
According to ihe Act the rule of these institutions is three hourg in 
school, and six hours of industrial training; but no boy is allowed 
to adopt a specific trade until within two years of his time for leaving, 
when no effort'is spared to fit him for an independent and honourable 
position in the great world of industry. The manager has all the 
_legal powers of a parentjn binding the lads as apprentices ; and, 
should their first easay prove unsatisfactory, they are again received at 
. Artane until a second situation is found. Acting on the old saw 
anent “all work and no play,” regular hours are set apart daily , for 
_reoreation and outdoor games, and at the back of the achoolroom is a 
large romping-room for wet days. On special occasions, pleasure 
_ exoursions and visita to the sights of the neighbourhood are arranged, 
and on the last Sunday of the month about a thousand friends of the 

> boys are entertained by the Brothers, among them always from 
seventy to eighty old boys. The teaching staff consists of twenty-nine 
_ Brothers, nine assistant teachers, twenty-three qualified trade teachers, 
. twenty-five farm teachers, and a professional gardener. Everywhere 
the motto of the schools, “ He that hath a trade, with industry, hath 
, fortune,” is acted upon to the letter. 

The single- hearted devotion and exceptional training capacity of the 
Christian Brothers have here achieved results of which any institution 
_ might be proud; and these are rendered the more remarkable , When 
. wo remember that the material on which they have to work is 
necessarily and emphatically inferior to that from which such pitiful 
„ results are extracted in the rural districte. “No proof of the latent 
, possibilities of the Irish peasant could be more convincing than their 

_ practical — exhibition in a olass which begins even more severely 
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handicapped than the average. Ohildren whose moral and: physical 
energy has been sapped during their most impressionable years by 
. neglect and evil communications, are placed in” new surroundings, 
trained im habita of self-reliance, industry, and order, and developed 
- into ugeful citizens with continual success. What might not be done 
with those others, whose surroundings are not naturally vicious, if 
corresponding influences were brought to bear upon them? 

With such an object-lesson before us, is it not manifest that a 
generous expenditure of money, thought, and energy on primary 
education would be amply repaid by the production of useful and self- 
respecting citizens, in place of casual loafers encumbering the soil in 
numbers whioh it is incapable of employing or maintaining adequately ? 
Morally, England owes Ireland the cost of repairing the past anti- 
educational policy which she enforced. From a merely selfish point 
of view, it is worth remembering that an industrious population 
becomes infinitely less prone to plunge into political disordera. But 
industry has no chance without education, discipline, and inducementa 
to the acquisition of knowledge and skill. These things are all impos- 
sible under the present system. How far different conditions prevail. 
in more favoured districta it is for those acquainted with those districts 
to say; but that there are districts even less favoured, where the 
conditions are still worse, is notorious, One thing is clear: unless we 
are prepared to fall back on the doctrine that ignorance in the 
` working classes is the condition of social security, it is time to take 
this matter of primary education in hand, and to do so in a spirit both 
generous and energetic; so that something, at least, may be done to 
wipe out the wrongs of the past, something be provided to make 
possible the least ambitions dreams of the future. 

Eorra F. Hoce. 
ARTHUR D. INNES. 


ENGLAND AND FRANCE IN WEST 
AFRIOA. 


T has been my duty to examine the questions now pending between 
England and France in the basin of the Niger from the point of 
view of international law. .Such an examination would in moat cir- 
cumstances be too technical to be laid before the readers of this 
Review, but the principles involved have received so much develop- 
ment dpring the modern rush of the civilised world on the uncivilised 
that they may have some of the interest of novelty for many who 
are familiar with those older doctrines of the science which have 
most concerned England in the past. 
The average course of the Niger is north-easterly from ita source - 


-to Burrum, about 140 miles east of Timbuctoo, thence south- easterly 


to Egga, a little below the latitude of 9°N., and thence southerly to - 
the sea, ‘The first and last of these stretches are navigable, and so 
also..is the. ‘middle, stretch from Egga up to a point a little above 
Boussa, but between that. point and Burrum the navigation is inter- 
rupted by several rapids, some of great length. - There are, therefore, 
naturally an upper, a middle, and a lower Niger, though the middle 
Niger may be held to terminate near Boussa or at Egga, as the navi- 
gation or the direction is adopted as the characteristic. The Upper. 
Niger is admitted to belong to France. Under an agreement of 1889 
the boundaries between the French Ivory Ocast (Grand Bassam) and 
the British Gold Ooast (Cape Ooast Castle), and between the French 
colony and protectorates of Dahomey and the British colony and pro- 
tectorate of Lagos, have been drawn northward from the Gulf of 
Guinea to 9° N. Lat., a parallel which cuts the Niger between Boussa 
and Egga. Between that parallel on the south and on the north, as 
will presently be seen, either Say or any higher point to which the’ 
dominions of Sokoto may extend west of the river, the region extend- 
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ing westward from the middle Niger is that which is now in dispute. 
A glance at a very moderate-sized map of Africa will enable the 
reader to fix these points in his mind, and to see that the disputed 
region is approached from three directions, by the French from the 
north, starting from Algeria and Tunis, and from the west, starting 
from the Senegal and the uppermost part of the Niger, and by both 
the English and the French from the Gulf of Guinea on the south. 
The French approaches to it and operations in it have been made 
under the direct authority of the French Government; the British 
approaches and operations have been mostly made by the Royal Niger 
Company, acting under the authority which the British Government 
has delegated to it by its charter. , 

East of the Middle Niger no room for question is left by the 
express provisions of what is called the Say-Barruwa agreement, con- 
cluded between England and France as a part of the declarations 
exchanged on August 5, 1890. By those declarations France reoog- 
nised the British protectorate over Zanzibar, and England that of 
France over Madagascar, since converted into direct sovereignty, and 
they continued as follows: 

“9, The Government of her Britannic Majesty recognises the sphere of 
influence of France to the south of her Mediterranean possessions, up to a 
line from Say on the Niger to Barruwa on Lake Tchad, drawn in such 
manner as to comprise in the sphere of action of the Niger Company all 
that fairly belongs to the Kingdom of Sokoto; the line to be determined 
by the Commissioners to be appointed. , 

“The Government of her Britannic Majesty engages to appoint imme- 
diately two Commissioners to meet at Paris with two Gominisioners 
appointed by the Government of the French Republic, in order to settle 
the details of the above-mentioned line. But it is expreesly understood 
that even in case the labours of these Commissioners should not result in a 
complete agreament upon all details of the line, the agreement between the 
two Governments as to the general delimitation above set forth shall never- 
thelees remain binding. 

“The Commissioners will also be entrusted with the task of psig) 
tho respective spheres of influence of the two countries in the ion whi 
extends to the west and to the south of the Middle and Upper Niger.” 


Thus it was recognised that the streams of annexation or influence 
proceeding from the north and the south had already met in the 
region east of the Middle Niger, and their mutual boundary in that 
part of the continent was fixed by a Say-Barruwa line, not neceg- 
sarily straight, but to be deflected to the north if so required in order 
to coincide with the northern boundary of all that fairly belongs to 
the kingdom of Sokoto. Franoe was by that means excluded from 
the eastern bank of the Niger below Say, and the provision made for 
the determination by commissioners of what remained to complete 
the Anglo-French delimitation dealt only with the “region which 
extends to the west and to the south of the Middle and Upper 
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Niger "—that is, to the west of the Middle Niger and to the south 
` of the Upper. In that region; however, which is the one now in 
dispute, no line was agreed on. Fest of the river the agreement _ 
stipulated “a line,” and the function of the Oommissioners was to 
determine “the line ;” west of it the task of the Commissioners wás 
broader, namely, that “of determining the respective spheres of 
influence.” ‘. And this was what might have been expected because, 
in a westward direction from the river, the region to be delimited 
stretched so far before any ascertained boundary could be reached 
that it might meet the third stream of annexation or influence, that 
from -the Senegal and the uppermost Niger, a ‘stream 
` which could not be thought of as extending to a region so remote 
from its origin as that east of the middle river. 
- Here a word must be said as to a contention which has been pub 
forward, namely, that the agreement now under consideration must be 
- interpreted aa giving to England the whole country included by: 
straight lines drawn southward from the extremities of the Say- 
Barruwa line to the Gulf of Guinea, an interpretation which, having 
regard to the south-eastward direction of the Middle Niger, would. 
give to England the great triangular piece west of the river, east of 
the line drawn due south from Say, and north of 9° N. let. For - 
such an interpretation there is no foundation. There is nothing in ` 
the words of the declarations to support it, and to introduce it by 
implication would be impossible in the face of the worda which leave. 
to the commissioners the task of determining the spherea of in- 
fluence, not in the region to the weet of the meridian of Say, but im 
the region to the west of the Middle ~Niger. - If, indeed, it should: 
appear that any districta weet of the river fairly belong to the. 
kingdom of Sokoto, the case would be different. Such districts. 
would fall to England, not by any effect of the Say-Barruwa line as 
limiting the “influence of France to the south of her Meditérranean’ 
. posseasions,” but by the words which assign all that fairly belongs to 
the kingdom of Sokoto to the sphere of action of the Niger Company, 
words which must equally limit any acquisitions by France to the 
east of her Atlantic possessions. And this is maintained on the part 
of England to be the case, the kingdom of Gando, dependent on’ 
Sokoto, occupying both banks of the river below Say. To that 
extent the commissioners, in determining the spheres of infiuence 
west of the Middle Niger, would be bound by the express provision’ 
of the agreement under which they acted. 

We now come to the question which is fundamental in the dis- 
oussion—by what principles waa it intended that the commissioners’ 
should be guided in determining the spheres of influence west of the 
Middle Niger, so far as concerns all the country not fairly belonging 
to Bokoto? No agreement has thus far resulted from the labours.of 
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the commissioners, but they were merely the instruments, the 
principles were the substance, and these must equally guide the two 
Governments if they shonld desire themselves to carry out the 
declarations of 1890 with sincerity. The only possible answer is that 
the principles mast be such general ones of international law as are 
applicable to the case, the text being silent as to any others. We 
are thus led to the heads of Ainterland, effective occupation, treaties 
with native potentates, and notification. 


HINTERLAND. 


Hinterland, which might more intelligibly and in bettor English be 
spoken of as back country, comes first under consideration, because 
it is by coast settlements pressing back into the land from north, 
weat and south, that the present dispute has arisen. The doctrine of 
Ainterland is that a civilised settlement on the coast of an uncivilised ` 
region has a claim, as against other civilised Powers, to so much back 
country as may form a reasonable appendage to it. It is sometimes 
described aa a new doctrine, but all that is new about -it is the 
attempt to restrict it within reasonable limita No more extravagant 
claims to hinterland were ever made than were made by the charters 
granted two and three centuries ago by England to her North 
American Colonies. Pennsylvania, Virginia, Carolina and Georgis 
were all taught to regard themselyes as extending due west to the 
Pacific Ocean. “ Up into the land throughout,” “in direot lines to 
the South Seas,” and other equally unrestricted terms are used to 
express the idea. And during the Oregon controversy the United 
States claimed that the possession of Louisiana gaye them the right 
to the country as far west as the Pacific, and so far north as to 
include the region then disputed with England. Such absurd pre- 
tensions can only lead to conflict in the far interior between nations 
starting from points of the coast widely apart from one another. And 
the necessity of restricting them is further apparent from this, that 
from the nature of the case a claim to a tract as hinterland ig only put 
forward when no other ground for claiming it exista. If any of the 
familiar titles, such as effective occupation or treaties, could be 
asserted, evidently they would be. The very meaning of the claim 
of hinterland is that when all the familiar titles have been exhausted 
in support of the right to a certain piece of territory, they shall carry 
the right not only to that piece to which they strictly apply, but 
also to a certain extent of back country as appendant to it. Nor is 
it possible to doubt that this must be ao, within fair and moderate 
limita, Even what have been described as the familiar titles can 
rarely be altogether disentangled from questions of limita.. Your 
effective occupation, for instance, covers more than the spot on which 
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you stand, or than the range of your guns. It is difficult to say in 
general terms how much more. Tho extension of a coast settlement 
cap country is one of the most favourable cases, since, to a certain 
distance at least, that settlement must farnish the, easiest access to 
its own interior, And so the dostrine of hinterland may after all be 
presented as a particular case singled out for its favourable charaoter. 
‘It canngt be made more precise in any general way, but two circum-. 
stances may be pointed out as of the greatest importance in connec- 
tion with it. One ia that of the easiest access, already alluded to. 
The other is that of the locality and internal organisation of the 
native populations. So far as the natives are more easily managed 
frém a particular civilised centr on the coast, by reagon of the more 
easy access either to them at large or to the part of them on which 
the others depend, so far an argument will be furnished for including 
them in the Agnierland of that centre. f 


\ 


EFFECTIVE OOcUPATION. 


The title by occupation which was asserted in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries as a part of natural law was gained by what 
may be called physical apprehension, tested only by what took place 
at the time of the original apprehension, that is, free from any 
theoretical obligation to maintain physical control over the thing once 
apprehended. Practically the inference of ‘abandonment might be 
drawn from a'prolonged absence of physical control, in’ which case the 
title by occupation was deemed to have ceased with the cessation of 
the intention to occupy; but, practically again, the continuance of the 
intention might. always be asserted on the other side. Such a system 
was perhaps as suitable to the case of movable objects as any which 
could be devised with no better means than natural law had at ite 
command, but when applied to the occupation of territory, between 
which and movables the writers on natural law made no distinction, 
it unduly favoured merely nominal occupation. There was nothing 
to fix the limits to which occupation might constructively extend as a 
consequence of physical apprehension at a particular spot, a point 
already touched on in speaking of hinterland, and the want of a judge 
authorised to declare that an intention of abandonment conclusively 
resulted from the facta was another circumstance in favour of the 
nominal occupier. ‘To meet these evils the theory of. actual and 
continued possession,-as an inherent element in the title by oocu- 
pation, was asserted by Queen Elisabeth in her celebrated answer to 
the Spanish ambassador jn 1580, and has ever since gradually gained 
ground. The scarcely leas celebrated circular despatch of the Spanish 
court, during the Nootka Sound’ controversy in 1790, though some- 
whab confused in its language, on the whole takes its stand on- the 
new footing. ` pe j Va oe i 


~ 
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The still more modern development has not added to the 
doctrine of actual possession but has explained it, for while the 
merit of that doctrine was that it directed the inquirer to acts 
rather than to intentions, yet, since even acta must have some effect 
beyond the precise spot where they are performed, it still left too 
wide a door open to questions of limita. This could only be remedied, 
so far as the want of an international judicature allows it to be 
remedied, by referring to the underlying principle. That is to say, 
that whether possession is actual in a particular case can best—nay, can 
only—be ascertained by referring to the purpose for which such pos- 
session is needed. And that purpose is this: A civilised State cannot 
appropriate any unciviljsed region to itaelf in such manner as to exclude 
1t from civilised settlement., Debarring other States from interference, 
it takes on itself the obligation of furnishing to the region such 
institutions as may protect civilised life in it, in the measure in which 
the progress of settlement may render them necessary. The crowds 
which flock to new gold-diggings must be speedily provided with a 
government. Pastoral settlements scattered over a vast area may be 
followed more slowly by a regular administration. But the statesman 
must bear in mind that no title oan prevail in any cage against the. 
substantial non-fulfilment of the duties attached to it. Dr. Geffcken, 
whose editions of Heffter’s Muropatsches Volkerrecht des Gegenwart 
have fully maintained the high reputation of that work as a practical 
manual, has questioned whether even the recognition of the Congo- 
State with certain boundaries has subjected the two million square 
kilometres comprised within those boundaries to its sovereignty, other- 
wise than on condition of the effectiveness with which it shall occupy 
them as needed. And the Conference at Berlin in 1885 expressed 
the principle in Art. 85 of its General Act, which rons thus: 

“The signatory Powers of the present Act recognise igati 
insure the establishment of tobon in the regions peers ast a 


the coasts of the African continent, sufficient to protect existing righta and, 
as the case may be, freedom of trade and of iransit under the conditions: 


agreed on.” 

The actual possession of Elizabeth, explained by this principle, is. 
the effective occupation of modern international law. 

The bearing of the principle on the present West African dispute 
seems not to have been cleerly understood by many on both sides of 
the English Ohannel, A part of the English press appears to suppose 
that the doctrine of effective occupation was invented by the Berlin 
Conference, and is limited to the coast because Art. 85 of that 

-Oonference only expresses it for the coast. Some. even imagine that 
Sir Edward Malet, the British Ambassador, wished to express it also 
for the interior, in a manner which would have made it applicable to 
the present dispute, and that France, through the Baron de Oourcel, 
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would have none of such application. The facta are that, in the ` 
German draft submitted to the Conference, what is now Art. 85 
was made to include the case of new. protectorates as well as that 
of new possessions, and both it and what is now Art. 84, which 
prescribes the international notification as well of new protectorates 
as of new possessions, were limited to the coast regions. Two pro- 
posala were made on behalf of England, one to omit protectorates 
from Art. 85, which was accepted, the other to extend Arts. 34 
‘and 85,-the latter so modified, to the interior of the continent. 
Thus, had the latter proposal also been accepted, still the doctrine | 
‘of effective ocoupation would not have been so expressed as to make 
Art. 85 directly quotable in the present dispute. That dispute oon- 
cerns the interior, but in the region in question England has pro- 
claimed and notified not sovereignty but protectorate, and it may be 
sesumed that France, which has not yet committed herself in that 
region to either form, will follow up her treaties with the native 
potentates by assuming a protectorate over what may ultimately 
. be recognised as her sphere, as she has done in Dahomey and other 
neighbouring places. It must be added that the reason for which 
both France and Germany opposed the extension of Arta. 84 and 35 
to the interior did not in any way relate to the doctrine of effective 
occupation, but was that such an extension of the néceasity of notifica- 
` tion would undesirably precipitate the partition of Africa. 

On the other hand, France appears to be proceeding in the disputed 
‘région by small expeditions pushed into the remote interior, which 
hoist flags and make treaties at points so far from their base, and 
severed from it by such tracts unreduced to subjection, as to make 
any sustained action there for the present impossible. That system 
recalls the admirable enterprise which established poste at long intervals 
_through the woods all the way from Montreal to New Orleans, at a 
time when: probably neither Canada nor Louisiana contained 50,000 
Europeans, but it does not satisfy the conditions of affective occupation, 
for the sake of which it is believed to be resorted to. There is 
nothing in it that can furnish a support for civilised life, if any settlers 
or even travellers should be disposed to try it in the interior. 
Rather it resembles the original Spanish claim to appropriate vast 
regions by a few forta dotted about, which neither Hngland nor Holland, 
` nor Franoe herself, allowed to prevail. Very different is the proceeding 
of the Niger Company which, with considerable foroea and stations 
gradually advanced from the month of the river, is everywhere 
within striking distance of the potentates through whose subjection it 
claims to exercise authority. ` 
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TREATIES. 


The treaties which a civilised Power makes with native potentates 
may be ranked in two classes. Does the potentate represent what 
can be recognised as a State? Is there a coherent organisation main- 
taining a respectable social order, though in our estimation inferior to 
that of Europe? Can it be relied on to execute, at least normally, 
postal, customs, consular and other conventions relating to the affairs 
of civilised life? Ifsuch an organisation existe, the case is like that of 
Ohina or Siam, Tunis or Zanzibar. There is no room in the territory 
of a State for title by occupation or the doctrine of hinterland. Title, 
whether to a possession or toa protectorate, may be acquired from it 
by conquest or cession, as in Europe, not otherwise. On the other 
hand, is the potentate only the chief of an uncivilised tribe? Then, 
not enjoying any State rights, and scarcely if at all understanding 
them, he cannot cede any. Treaties with such chiefs, although con- 
cluded by the European Powers, are brushed away by them again as 
soon as their own arrangements require it. Thus the British South 
Africa Company concluded a treaty of protectorate with Umtasa, dig- , 
nified as “ king or chief of Manika,” but when a settlement was come 
to between England and Portugal as to their limits in that part af 
Africa, Umtass’s country was divided between them without any 
reference to him. If Manika had been regarded as a State, it must 
have been made a party to that settlement. A protectorate in such 
a case is merely a veiled or suspended sovereignty, a form assumed 
from a vague and probably unfounded notion that it entails leas 


responsibilities towards other civilised Powers than would be entailed | _ 


by the assumption of sovereignty, and that it can be abandoned with 
less discredit if found onerous. j 

But although a treaty with a savage tribe. cannot be a serious root 
of title, whatever use may be made of it in argument so long as con- 
venient, it may indirectly have a real and justifiable effect as against 
another European Power, for the influence acquired over the tribe may 
be a step towards the establishment of something like civilised order- 
in the country, and therefore towards the establishment of an effective 
occupation. 

A so-called protectorate may be based on it which, though not to- 
be confounded in international law with such protectorates as those of 
Franoe over Tunis or of England over Zanzibar, may satisfy for a time 
all the fair requirements which lie at the base of the principle of. 
affective occupation. And ‘certainly to interfere without necessity in: 
a district in which another European Power had concluded treaties 
with the natives, especially if that district lay on the fringe of its 
‘possessions or of its well established authority, would be an act unfriendly, 
to a high degree, and such as to justify active resentment, ; 


- 
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There may be a doubt into which of the two kinds here distinguished 
ab least some of the treaties made in. the region of the Middle Niger 
fall. The ruling classes in Sokoto and Gando are Mohammedan, a 
religion which so rapidly raises a population at least to a semi- 
civilisation that it seems difficult to deny the character of a State to' 
a territory in which it is professed. And the subject Hausas have 


distinguished themselves among African peoples. by: developing a- 
literature. If these indications be-followed, the Niger Oompany by 


‘ita treaties with Sokoto and Gando occupies in those countries a 
_ position such as that which treaties with Huropean Powers would give 


its It is wholly independent there of any question about Ainterland 
or effective cooupation. Those doctrines belong to an order of circum- 
stances different frorn what exista there. On the other hand, so far 
as either in the countries mentioned or elsewhere any treaties of the 
Niger Oompany have been made with tribes not admissible to the 
dignified position of States, England, under the principles here main- 

tained, must benefit by their priority, by the protectorate which she- 
has: assumed on the strength of them, and by the forces possessed by’ 
the British Government and the Company in the region, ample as 
they are for securing the fulfilment of all international -duties which: 
may result from that protectorate. — - . 


x 


NOTIFICATION. 


The express notification of new possessions and new protectorates: 
-on African coasts, which Art. 84 of the Berlin Conference required to 
‘be made, to the other signatory Powers, does not apply in the interior 
‘region under dispute, Some pablicity in the appropriation of territory 
thad always been deemed necessary, and that requirement of international 
‘law has bean amply satisfied by the British Government through ` 
Gaxette notices, which again have been supplemented by express notifi- 
cations to the Powers, so that Art, 84 would have been satisfied had it 
applied. The British Protectorate of the Niger Districts was established: 
in 1885, and exténded on October 18, i by the following Gazette 
notice ; 

“ Forman Orrios, Oct. 18.—It is hereby notified for publio information’ 
that, under and by virtue of certain Treaties concluded between the month 


, of July 1884 and the present date, and by other lawful ee 


tories in West Africa, hereinafter referred to as the N 

under the Protectorate of her nay Queen. The British Protectorate 
of the Niger Districts com a territories on the line of coast between’ 
the British Protectorate of Lagos and the right or western river-bank of the 


, mouth of the Rio del Rey. T hae comb ee 


of the Niger and its affluents which are, or may be for the yi Lita (now 
. ject to the Government of the National African Oom ye 
called the Royal' Niger Company), in accordance with: 

charter of the said Oompany, dated the 10th July, 1886. a e 
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course of preparation for the administration of justice and the maintenance 
of peace and good order in the Niger Districts will be duly notified and 
published.” 


~ The last sentence should be particularly observed, because it shows 
that England did not seek, by any cavil about the doctrine of effective 
occupation, to evade the responsibilities attaching to empire. Regardless 
of the limitation of Article 35 of Berlin to possessions and to the 
<oast, she recognised that her interior protectorate bound her to see 
to the administration of justice and to the maintenance of peace and 
good order. _ 

The protectorate was notified to Germany in December 1894, and 
to France on January 1, 1895; and by the terms in which ite limits 
were laid down, France had notice at the latter date that all territories 
tn the basin of the Niger and ite affiuents which were then subject to 
the government of the Niger Company were included in it. 


To apply the foregoing outlines to all the various parta of the 
region under dispute would be impossible in this paper; but some- 
thing mast be said of Boussa and Nikki, the two points which have, 
justly,-most aroused public opinion in England. ‘They lie’in the 
triangle east of the meridian of Say which has already been referred 
to, and appear to be both included in the kingdom or people of 
Borgu. I have not seen a satisfactory explanation of their mutual 
relations; but it does not matter whether either claims supremacy 
over the other, becanse treaties have been concluded with both. 

The English and French Commissioners under the agreements of 
1889 and 1890 met for the first time in 1892, and “on both sides 
were prepared to agree” to a line of delimitation which “ was to have 
been drawn from Say to a spot where the already defined western 
frontier ,of the Gold Coast outs the eighth parallel near Bontuku. 
Everything north and west of this line was to go to France. Every- 
thing south and east of it was to have gone to England, with the 
exception of the French Dahomey settlement, of which the extension 
inland was to be limited to the eighth parallel. Under this arrange- 
ment England would have made considerable concessions in the north 
of the Gold Ooast colony, but would have gained her advantage on 
the Dahomey side. The conclusion of this settlement was prevented 
by the outbreak of the Dahomey war and the declaration of a French 
protectorate in that colony on December 8, 1892. It became then 
contrary to French policy to make the proposed concessions on the 
Dahomey side of the line, and the proposal remained without result.” * 
There was thus an admission by the French Commissioners that 
nothing east of the meridian of Say, or even for a considerable distance 
west of it, was essential as hinterland to the French possessions on the 


* Times, February 18, 1898. 
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Senegal ór the Upper Niger. From that date, therefore, the queation 

was left to the prior establishment of effective occupation, by. 
possession or protectorate, except so far as treaties with any organism ` 
that could internationally be recognised as a State might take it by a 

superior title altogether out of the domain of native African queations. - 
Let it be granted, for argument’s sake, that Borgn is not sucha State. 

Still, the British treaties were concluded with Boussa on January 20, - 
1890, and with Nikki on November 10, 1894; the French treaties 

with Nikki on November 26, 1894, and with Boussa on July 9, 1895. - 
An attempt has been made to discredit the British treaty with Nikki 

by alleging that Oaptain Lugard fell into an absurd error about the 

identity of the king. This may be easily dismissed. “It remains that- 
the question about Borgu is whether England shall be dispossessed 

- of places taken by her under a protectorate publicly notified at the- - 
time of its institution, and specifically notified to France before the- 
attempt to dispomess her was made at Bousss. I cannot believe 

that the best mind of France will desire to pursue euch a policy. 

By reason of their very difference, England and France are the 
two eyes of -Kurope, as Athens and Sparta were said to be those of 
Greece. The time of their entente cordiale must be looked on by 
reflecting minds in either country aa one of the most creditable in the 
history of ita foreign relations, and their permanent. estrangement 
would almost shake one’s faith in human nature. 

Í 7 "+ J. WESTLAKE, 
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leading réles of the human etage, it must not be forgotten that, in 
these times of universal popular education, there is a large substratum 
of “ general public ” which thinks for itself, and when the time comes 
for action, or for voting, decides for itself. Just “as in religion the 
priest ond the parson may exhort and denounce to their hearts’ 
content before respectful audiences assembled according to custom in’ 
places appointed for sermonising, so in politics this or that leader 
may confidently air his views before a regulation audience by the 
prescriptive right of personal repute or of office. But, after all, most . 
persons in every congregation who have any thinking capacity ne all 
_ go home in these days and make a practical religion for themselves. 
And the same way in politics : there is a vast body of plain unpre- 

tentious individuals, poesessing no prescriptive right to ‘speak as 
' fiterary men or as politicians, who, when it comea to takin 
recolution, know perfectly well at least what they will not do; nd 
these men in Great Britain form the latent power which creates and 
overthrows ministries. 

First, let us review in a few words the position of Great Britain 
during the sixty years of her Majesty's reign. The increase in popula-. 
tion, railway development, ses-borne trade, area governed, &o. &e., 
between 1887 and 1897, has been on a scale absolutely unparalleled. 
elsewhere in ancient or modern times. ‘There is nothing on the 

surface of the British character to account for this clearly; and more- 
` over that character is a complex one, consisting as it does of the 
dogged, cold, exclusive English temperament; the equally dogged but 
clannish Scotch, the vivacious, intelligent, but capricious Irish; all 
welded into one active whole. Taking ourselves, however, in this 
mixed sense, we-are decidedly inferior to the French in lucidity, 
precision, and wit; to the Germans in physique, patience, discipline, 
end thoroughness ; to the Americans in inventiveness and, versatility ; 
to the Spaniards i in sobriety ; to the Russians in humanity ; and to 
the Italians in finesse. What is it, then, in the national character 
which accounts for Great Britain beirg the only country free from - 
passports, political spies, police ‘ballying, trade protection, religious 
domination ; the only’ country in which administrative power effaces 
itself by instinct in place of asserting itself; where would-be mub- 
verters are protected as tenderly as those sho wish to preserve the 
existing state of things? It is difficult, and perhaps unnecessary, ‘to ' 
define what it is that infallibly produces the same characteristics - 
everywhere under British rule; but it may be doubtful if the Scotch. 
end Irish contributions would either of them succeed so well in 
forming pert of the successful compound were it not that the dis- 
passionate English hand had always been the one at the helm. 
Germans have their own colonies, but will not go there; Frenchmen 
protect everything 'in their colonies except their own credit balances); 
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the Americans, in spite of millionaire-creating resources, somehow fail 
to make the two ends of government meet. It is only in Great 
Britain and her dependencies that full scope is given to all energies ; 
where Europeans of all kinds have absolutely equal rights with 
Englishmen themselves; in short, where a man can do what he likes, 
erid say what he likes, free of administrative censoriousness and 
meddlesome interference. Even in the United States, executive 
power is often irritating almost to the point of seeming tyrannical. 

Tt is naturally galling to other nationalities, oppressed by conscrip- 
tion, police prying, financial collapses, Prees inquisitions, and what 
not, to see so much national prosperity attained at such a little cost 
to individual liberty ; and to this feeling of universal envy is superadded 
one of personal dislike, when the somewhat contemptuous attitude of 
calm indifference unconsciously displayed by Englishmen abroad is 
taken into consideration. In other words, England, though almost 
the only place where all men live on equal terms, or at least have equal 
chances, is an object of jealousy to every one outside. ` Luckily, 
however, England has looked after her defences with increased energy 
of recent years: powerfal'rivals have had their own special difficulties 
to keep them in check, and we have so far survived the ordeal without 
any considerable diminution of prosperity and power. 

But at present things are in a very parlous state in Europe. 
France, though the wealthiest country in the world in productivity, is 
taxed in money and men to the utmost of her capacity; she would 
probably be more restless than she ia, had she not practically ceased 
to breed. Germany is a poor country with rich pretensions; at the 
rate she is breeding she will soon be unable to sustain her population. 
without more elbow-room. Italy is prematurely played out and 
bankrupt; without a long period of national rest and prudent finance 
she can never secure ease and prosperity for the overweighted units 
of her population. Austria, divided as she is into three distracted 
nationalities—one affliated to Germany, another to Russis, and one. 
standing alone—continues to exist as an empire only by force of 
habit. Turkey, at least in Europe, cannot possibly be tolerated as an, 
independent State for another generation, no matter what is said to 
the contrary. Another administrative carcase, in the shape of China, 
will soon be ready for the vultures hanging around her, unless she can 
manage to galvanise a little life into herself. The United States have 
many irons in the fire: Cuba and Spain, Hawaii and Japan, various 
disputes with ourselves, the financial question, and the “ooloured rights” 
difficulty. In this sea of political trouble Great Britain drifts about 
like the rest of them, and the question is suggested to her by M. d 
Preseensé, ‘‘ What shall ehe do to be saved?” . 

I havo intentionally left out Russia, for Russia has nothing what- 
ever to fear from external foes, except, perhaps, from Germany. She 
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might possibly be wounded in the Black Sea or dt Vladivostock, but 
‘in neither case would the life pulsations of the Empire be seriously 
affected. Russia requires nothing but peace; looking back upon her 
pest history, she quite understands that her development has been 
most unhappily retarded by unnecessary wars; and apart from the. 
fact that the Czar Alexander II. was by temperament personally 
inclined towards peace and quiet for their own sakes, it was in his reign 
that circumstances combined to force clearly upon leading Russians 
generally the conviction that in the peaceful development of their own 
resources lay the only true road to happiness and suocess. 
For the present purposes let us leave out of consideration the pi 
In the relations of Russia and England, in connection with Turkey 
and Central Asia, mistakes may have been made, and probably were 
made, on both sides, for which both sides have been equally to blame. 
Let us merely consider the present and the future. There is absolutely 
no point in which we cannot treat, independently of all other nations, 
direct with Russia upon matters concerning our joint interests with 
her. There is really no cause for hostility or suspicion. Ño far as 
the North Sea and the Baltic Sea are concerned, there is every proe- 
pect of trade development between the two countries on mutually 
advantageous terme. England is Russias best oustomer for food 
, products; and even if Rusaia’s protective system were an ungenerous 
one to us—which, on the whole, it is not—it is to Ruesia’s interest as 
much as to ours that the trade should be on fair give-and-take prin- 
ciples. The way in which Captain Wiggins and Mr. Popham have 
been encouraged to assist in developing the Siberian river trade holds 
out every hope that increased national friendliness will be one of the 
resulta. In the Black Sea we can now hardly be said to have any 
interest beyond that of shipping. The future of Turkey is an insoluble 
riddle at présent, and much depends upon the faté of the Austrian 
Empire. No .wars‘or alliances can well modify one result: whether 
the German element of Austria does or does not merge itself into 
Germany, what remains of the Austro-Hungarian Empire must in the 
end gravitate towards the East; and whether Austria shares with 
_ Russia, or abandons to Russia, the approaches to the Black Sea, it is 
certain that Great Britain will never be established anywhere on the 
Constantinople side of the Sea of Marmora. In a word, if Russian 
statesmen will only be reasonable to British trade prospects in and 
near the Black Sea, there is no reason why England should attempt 
to thwart Russia’s policy in Turkey, whatever arrangements she may 
make with Austria. 
: In Central Asia the recent settlement of the Pamirs question prao- 
tically closes all difficulties except that of Persia; or, at any rate, it 
` prevents any reopening of difficulties so long as both parties maintain 
“the sincere desire to be friendly. And as to Persis, that is no pressings 
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matter; we cannot map out the future of the world for our grandsons, 
In any case, there is no reason why, if we come toa general understand- 
ing with Russia all round, that question should not.be included in the 
bargain. Though no one thinks much of Tibet now, it is certain that 
before very long there will be a Tibetan question, in connection with 
which Russia, in her present reasonable mood, may be fairly expected 
to regard the Bramaputra, and all the other rivers whioh flow south 
-to the ses, as beyond her sphere of action. The most diffoult question 
„of all is Raasia’s naval position in the China seas, and this one might 
have become more acute had it not been for the sudden rise of Japan, 
which State must now be counted with, along with us, as a possible 
determined rival. It has been suggested that the German ocoupation of 
Kiso Chao points to an understanding with Russia; but in the present 
capricious state of German policy, when no man, even in Germany, knows 
what the morrow may bring forth, it is extremely unlikely that Russia 
would be instrumental in encouraging such a leap in the dark, though 
certain in any event to weaken Germany’s naval position at home, and 
one which can scarcely be said to threaten Russia. If we look back at 
Bussia’s dealings with Ohina, we see that her relations have always been 
friendly and fair. In the Amur boundary question, 200 years ago, 
the Russians and the Manchus were equally conquerors and explorers. 
It is, indeed, said that the Russians once removed the boundary stones 
in a tricky way; but that is also a very old Ohinese trick, and, in 
any case, one of which local officers on a remote frontier might easily 
on either side be guilty. On the whole, the history of the Rusaq- 
Chinese trade relations up to our own times pointa to prudence, 
loyalty, and even considerate gentleneas on the Russian side, It is 
often said that the Russians did a smart thing in filching Primorsk 
‘from the Manchus after our last war with China. Perhaps they did; 
but there was no violence; it was all a matter of fair negotiation, In 
the Ili question, eighteen years ago, the Russians restored certain 
territory, and honourably swallowed the leek in a way which no one 
expected to see. Here, again, they had “ smartly” and successfully 
negotiated with an incapable Manchu enyoy in Russie, But his 
work was disavowed ; Ili was demanded in accordance with Ruasia’s 
promise, and was duly given back. In the same way with Bokhara, - 
which, as a vassal State, is now much more helpless than was Ohina in 
1880: Russia has honourably abandoned to her the States of Roshan 
and Shignan, in accordance with old claims justified by Bokhara. 

I do not fora moment mean to take a brief for Russia, whose 
stateamen are probably individually neither worse nor better than the 
rest of mankind. But what I do say is that her Asiatio policy 
generally seems to have been honourable “ as a whole,” due allowance 
made for “ psychological” considerations. Russia’s whole attitude in 
the world is far from being an aggressive one; of all the Christian 
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‘missionaries in Ohina, Mongolia, &., the Russian are the only one 
who “mind their own business,” and are not actively “ militant. 
Nothing could be more conservative and tenacious than the Orthoda: 
Church, but it only holds fast to what it has already got, and force 
no atranger into ita fold except by considerations of self-interest ; i 
` ghort, it is a mere political engine, worked with the same moderation 
which characterises Rnesia’s action all round. 

_ For purposes of her own, with which we have no immediate oon 
cern, Russis has thought it advisable to ally herself with France 
The underhand “ reptile” Prees of Germany is always harping upor 
the “irreconcilable divergence of interests” between ourselves anc 
Russia; but there is no reason to suppose, whatever France's motivé 
may have been, that Russia, in consenting to an alliance with ‘her 
coveted France's assistance against ourselves, or felt in any way thi 
need of France's support for her safety against our attacks. ‘True 
Rusia “has dropped seeds in Egypt, Abyssinia, Alaska, and Siam 
which are intended to grow and serve for future use as occasion maj 
require. But there is no need to get excited about that—those are 
mere diplomatic moves of a perfectly honourable and’ legitimate 
character. However much we may wish that Russia would accom. 
modate us more, it must be admitted that her policy is free from 
dirty tricks and violent surprises; in short, regarding her Government 
as a human being, in dealing with Russia we feel that we have tc 
do with a gentleman. 

We have no reason to fear Russia; Russia has no reason to feat 
us. Our position may be exposed to danger, chiefly external ; but it 
must not be forgotten that Russia is also exposed to danger, chiefly 
- internal. She desires peace as much as we do. So far as England 
is concerned, Russia can afford to be indifferent to the French alliance: 
but she requires it in order that she may develop her resources free 
from the bugbear of Germany on her flank. We have no need of 
France’s alliance, either to protect ourselves against Russia or against 
. Germany. Consequently there is no interest to compensate us for 
tying ourselves down and throwing our weight in the Franoco-Russian 
goale. Were we to do so, and were peace preserved, we should find 
- nothing we want from Russia which France could help us to get, and 
nothing we want from France which Russia could sid us to get with- 
out playing false to Franoe; whereas, if war broke out, we could take 
care of ourselves. On the other hand, there are several things France 
wants from us, and it is‘certain that if she could she would take them 
from us now by force with Ruasis’s assistance, without going out of 
her way to prove to us, as M. de Pressensé endeavours to do, that it 
is for our own interest to “make advances,” and give her what she 
wants of our own accord. But peace would probably not be preserved 
in this way; the formal adhesion of England to the Franco-Ruasian 
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alliance would mean such a preponderance of naval and military 
power that the Triple Alliance (which means Germany for this pur- 
pose) would be reduced to such -intolerable insignificance ‘that she 
could not afford to keep the peace. There is no reason why we should 
not settle our differences with France independently of Russia (who 
has really little concern with thetn), just as we can settle our differences 
with Russia independently of France. 

Our differences with Franod are’ many. There is the weat coast of 
Newfoundland fishery question. If a looal bargain were made, France 
would probably willingly barter the right to make herself disagreeable 
on the coast of Newfoundland for a counter right we possess to pull 
down any fortifications she may erect on her islands of St. Pierre and 
Miquelon. Bat neither Canada nor the United States would agree 
to this. Then there is the Egyptian question, in‘which Russia only 
has a moderate interest; but even that moderate interest would not 
be made any greater by Russia’s aiding France to obtain complete 
command of the Sues Canal both by land and by sea. The West 
African difficulty looks serious, but at bottom it is more a queetion of 
amour propre than general utility. The French have not. the same 
calm and practical way of dealing with such matters that the Russians 
have. A leading Frenchman, M. le Myre de Vilers, made a speech 
the other day in which he boasted of France's “ paralysing ”. British 
hoped in the Indian. Ocean. This expression puts the whole French 
attitude—I mean, of course, the attitude of the intransigeants, or 
unreasonables—in a nutshell, As a colonial power France has been 
a failure almost everywhere : her few great steamer lines are all sub- 
eidised ; her trade is heavily protected ; she has hundreds of soldiers 
to “protect” each colonist; and her colonies do not afford a career 
for her young men. Yet the sight of British colonial succeas ia so" 
galling to ber that a large portion of the French people consider, with 
M. de Vilers, that they are amply rewarded if they can only “ paralyse ” 
the action of their successful rivals without obtaining any tangible 
advantage for themselves. The Russians, on the other hand, are 
doing solid, useful work wherever they go—sending out colonies, 
building railways, and introducing public order: there is nothing 
einpty or showy about Russian oocupation, It must be admitted that 
the French are exceedingly liberal in creating steamer lines without 
trade, “ docks ” or warehouses without cargo, roads without traffic, and 
so on; in their colonies, moreover, there ia, coupled with a certain 
feverish individual tendency to bully, a generous publio capacity for 
safeguarding the rights of the indigènes. dn short, sentiment, theory, 
and science—all admirable qualities in their way—are the leading 
features of French rule, which, in practice, cripples trade, frightens 
away capital, demoralisea the natives, and never pays its way, even in 
Algeria. On the other hand, wherever Russians open out a country 
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-wo find them associating in an easy-going, careless way with- the 
natives, scrupulously protecting their religions and customs, encourag- 
ing trade communications, and, in a word, absorbing the region into 
the Russian administrative system; in a word, the Russians haye a 
-misaion, and are practical colonists like ourselves, only that they move 
on a different line, or, rather, on a different gauge. So long as a 
majority of influential persons in France persists in taking a spiteful 
view of colonial policy, so long will there be friction between tho 
legitimate expansion of Great Britain and the fictitious showiness of 
French efforta, which may be compared with those of a souller who has 
not the remotest prospect of winning the race, bub who claims the 
right to ocoupy part of the course, and to take his chance of picking 
up something by a foul. This state of affairs would not matter much 
were it not that Russia, in order to protect herself against German 
ion whilst her whole resources are devoted ‘to developing her 
internal’ wealth, had found, it useful to enlist the general countenance 
of France, which arrangement necessitates on the part of Russia 
" occasional counter favours to France in directions where her own 
jntersta are not touched. In this way Russia can make herself 
disagreeable to us in many parta of the world without our being able 
to retaliate with the.same light hand. Russia wants nothing from us 
in any part of the world; she does not even want money, so long as 
. she can keep France in a good hopeful humour, Thus it falls out 
that, though there is nothing whatever to make the solid Russian 
intereste clash with ours, or to prevent perfectly above-board and 
honourable dealings between ourselves and Russis, she is-often forced 
in her own interests to abet the unreasonable pretensions of France. 
The remedy would, of course, be to conciliate France in such a way 
-that she would have no interest in thwarting ua, or in inducing 
Russia to aid her in doing so. This, in fact, brings us round, though 
by a different route, to M. de Pressensé’s position: “ Are you strong 
- enough to stand alone and risk our combining to destroy you? Are 
you sure that we are not strong enough even to do this without 
running the risk of forcing you into the arms of the Triple 
Alliance ? ” yo ies 
There are several answers to this question. First: “If you are 
really so strong, why proclaim it from the housetops and invite us to 
share your strength ? Why not force the world to keep the peace by 
exposing your strength?” Any great Power may plunge all Europe 
into a murderous general war by rash or deliberately violent action ; 
and if such great Power be determined to do so, or to risk doing so, 
then Great Britain has no choice in the matter, whether she be 
driven to it by intrigue or by force. The only thing we can do is to 
look unceasingly to our naval defences in the first instance ; and, if 
possible, to strengthen also our second line, fighting for our lives when, 
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thé time comes, In the event of a coalition against us, things would 
undoubtedly go hard ; but after all, if things are to come to that pass, 
- a man can only die once—and he must die once—whilst the slaughter 
of millions is only the hastening of individual events under circum- 
stances’ of unusual excitement. Life is not worth having, at least to 
many of us, except under the conditions of freedom to which we have 
been accustomed, and we had better all perish than accept dishonour- 
able conditions. Besides, we might succeed in turning the tables 
upon our enemies if we stood up to them with a stout heart. Nations 
imbued with these sentiments do not, however, easily perish. Apart 
from what we can do ourselves, we have kinsmen beyond the seas; 
and although there are many points of difference between us and the 
United States, they, as well as our own kinsmen, are not likely to 
stand by whilst a Frenchman aided by a Prussian, or a Russian, holds 
_a sword to our throats. Besides, as I have said before—allowance 
made for human weaknesses and diplomatic guile—the Russians 
require peace for their own development: the masses are only just 
emerging from savagery and semi-starvation: a general war with risk 
of revolution would by no means suit Rusaia’s calculation even from a 
purely interested point of view, and apart from all moral con- 
siderations, But there is another importent point to be considered. 
In our ignorance of the Russians as a people, we are apt to picture 
them a oruel, treacherous, greedy race, without any high moral 
sentiment whatever. When I was in Russia I watched all classes 
very carefully, and to my emurprise I found that the Russians, 
especially the ignorant and uninformed, héld the same false idea of 
us: they seemed to consider that we tyrannised and tortured Ireland, . 
just as we supposed—perhaps rightly once—they humbled Poland; 
they honestly felt that, pleasant fellows though we might be, with 
plenty of cash to spend, we were as a race brutal, grasping, 
domineering, cunning, unscrupulous, meddling, hypooritical—in short 
almost everything that is bad, except cowards, On the other hand, 
I found that the Russians by temperament were without exception 
the gentlest, most easy-going and humane nation in Europe—and 
I have seen them all. Their defecta are many, but the leading 
feature in the Russian character, high and low, which stands above 
faults of which they have their fnll share, is an enthusiastic, generous 
humanity, easily moved to sadness and tears; full of expansive 
gratitude for kindness; free from meanness, pettiness, and cunning 
greed. In short, it struck me, the more I contemplated the Russian 
character, that they were the only people in Europe who possessed 
several of the better characteristics of ourselves. The Russians are 
not so fond of fair play, not so truthful, not so energetic, not £0 
manly as we are; but, on the other hand, they are leas hypocritical, 
more truly modest, gentler, more tender, more truly religious, more 
YOL, LXxXUI. 2B 
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humane, and less brutal and violent in every way. This being so, 
I decline to believe that the Russian nation as a body, or the Russian 
Government as ita representative—which shares the virtues and vices - 
of that body—would ever lend itself heart and soul to an aggressive 
general war for mere purposes of spite and plunder; and in this 
matter, far inferior though the Russians are to their new allies in 
intelligence, wit, vivacity, and many other noble qualities, they are 
infinitely superior to the French. ‘They are a juster race, with less 
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Finally, even in Frande it is by no moans every one that shares 


` the spiteful sentimenta of the extreme colonial party and the gallery 


Press. The hard-headed, solid masses, though easily moved.to foolish ' 
enthusiasm, in their calmer momenta must see that Great Britain is 
doing them no harm in any part of the world, and is not threatening 
them in any way. ven in Egypt, our occupation has been of great 
advantage to French investors. French financiers have not succeeded 
in establishing an equilibrium at home : could they have done the work 


` we have done in Egypt? What privileges do British subjects enjoy 


in any part of our Empire which the French cannot share? That 
France is at the head of civilisation in many respecta no one oan 
deny. No Christian nfissions are more disinterested or more devoted - 
than those of France. In literature and art, in refinement, polish of 
manners, industry, òharity, public enterprise, science, good taste, 
luxury, and in many other admirable things, she is unsurpassed, if not 
unequalled. No country is more pleasant to live in, and she has no 
surplus population clamonuring for an outlet. There is really no reason 
why her interesta should clash with ours if she would only be content 
with her natural sphere. As the admired entertainer and caterer of 
Europe, she has no call to cut a figure abroad, Our gloomy climate 
has no charms for half the year: it is only by labour or outdoor 
sports that we oan pass the time without ennut. The population has 
far outgrown the food resources of the land. Emigration is an 
absolute necessity. When we do emigrate and undertake the 
administration, we afe the only nation ‘that shares and shares alike 
with all nationalities. We retain no exclusive privileges for British 
subjecta, Why, then, should our action be “ paralysed ” ? Why 
should not France endeavour to meet us at all pointe in an equitable 
spirit? Why not encourage us? d 
As to leaguing with the Dual Alliance for the destruction of the 
Triple Alliance, or vice- vera, it is conceivable that the violence of either 
might drive us in self-defence to adopt one or the other course ; but, 
since there is a balance of power, why not leave it thus balancing ? 
England has never threatened either France or Germany, and is’ pre- 
eminently the Power whose interesta lie exclusively in peace. What 
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harm is there in her lying, like the United States for instance, beyond 
the sphere of the balance? Why should she not negotiate success- 
fully her matters of mutual interest, either with each of the two 
Alliances as wholes, or with each Power of either Alliance as unite ? 
It may be true that her outside position gives her power to do harm 
by giving a preponderance to one of the two balances; but, on the 
other hand, either alliance, or any member of either, has the power to 
precipitate war if it chooses. Why, then, should England be par- 
ticularly suspected? Seeing that the vast military forces of the 
Oontinental Powers are now balanced, surely England is the one Power 
par excellence fitted by Nature to stand off, when it is remembered 
that she possesses no aggressive military force at all. The naval 
forces of the two Alliances are also balanced. Why should England’s 
preponderance in naval force be grudged her, seeing that it is practi- 
cally her only defence ? 

Germany’s present position is singular. It is marvellous that the 
most patient, scientific, orderly, and philosophic people in the world 
should allow the popular voice—which in Germany is far from being 
the voioe of rashness and ignorance—to be swamped in the votes of 
Imperialism, or rather, as M. de Preasensé puts it, of Pruasian parti- 
cularism, of the most domineering and unsympathetio kind. It is 
indeed, an ironical turn of Destiny's wheel that a nation which was 
the first to think itself free of clerical domination should fall the first 
a prey to Government by the grace of God. This isa colpo di stato 
di Dominiddio with a vengeance. Sometimes a hero of magnificent 
physique and nerveless courage may pose successfully for a time as a 
Oharles XIT., just as with the ancient Turks the elected khan was 
apt to be the man with the strongest arm. Or a military genius like 
Napoleon may beer down all considerations by the sheer force of his 
will and intellect. It is perhaps a disaster for the world that the 
great Emperor Frederick had not a longer life, for it is he of the 
three who was & truly great man. Under his sage and moderate 
guidance the best qualities of the newly aroused German race would 
almost certainly have been developed, after their centuries of dormancy 
under foreign political tyranny, into a magnificent whole of industry, 
fairness, peace, and honour. Excuse may readily be found for the 
rough, unscrupulous genius of a Bismarck, during the transition period 
when Germany was emerging from a chrysalis state. Under present 
conditions it is hardly possible to conceive a more uselessly cynical, 
greedy, and immoral standard of political morality than that which 
found favour in Prussia a few weeks ago. The action of Peters 
in Africa is only too typical on an individual scale of what the 
principles of the Government are apt to degenerate into on a 
political scale when the worst passions are let loose and encou- 
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raged. By Government, of courae I mean the blustering clique of 
Junksrs who appeared for a time to form the inner circle of the 
present raler’s council. Amidst sanctimonious pleas for the counte- 
nano of the Deity and the interests of peace, a policy towards Greece 
and Turkey was adopted which disclosed every element of malice, selfish- 
ness, and absence of noble sympathy. The theatrical attack upon a 
helpless and defeated Power, almost within a year of the date when 
an equally capricious show was made of protecting that Power from 
dismemberment, shows what would probably be the uses to which the 
navy would be put if the Reichstag were to give the Prussian Junker 
clique a perfectly free hand, Amid protestations that Germany’s 
whole power would be placed at the Ozar’s disposal should any member 
of the Oonoert break the peace, a deliberate start was given to the 
iniquitous game of grab, and it looked as though an attempt was being 
made to embroil the whole Far Hast. Poæibly it was thought that 
a large portion of the ‘British Fleet might be decoyed’to the Ohina 
seas by provoking an outburst of commercial jealousy. It is even 
possible that Prince Henry was sent away because he had been 
spoken of as a possible regent—in the event of the Hmperor’s health 
giving way. No man knows what the morrow may bring forth in 
. Germany, and no man. knows what the capricious action of Germany 
may not bring forth in Europe, or Ohina. The vain, restless activity 
which kept Napoleon III. perpetually under the eye of Hurops, and 
finally brought about his fall, seems to be faithfully imitated nowadays 
by Germany. The Triple Alliance as a body can have nothing to do 
with these dramatio tiltings of one of its members; and, even if it 
could, it is hardly conceivable that Great Britain should join hands 
with it to support a policy of agrarianism, léss-Mayjesté, personal pique, 
inhumanity, and wanton aggression. The real explanation probably 
lies in the fact that affairs at home were so dangerous that a diver- 
sion abtoad was looked to in order to let off popular steam. In justice 
to the Emperor, however, and to his Oouncil, it must be admitted that 
the success of the astounding China coup does not seem to have turned 
their heads, but rather to haye sobered them down a little since the 
year 1898 began, and to have led to a leas hostile attitude towards 
Great Britain. bd 
Sentiments adverse to militant aggressiveness abroad are indeed 
held by many Germans, if not the majority of them, at least in 
all the State but Prossia; but personal liberty is at a’lower ebb 
in Germany now than it is in very Russia. “Even letters received 
from Germany show signs of extreme caution. The Germans have 
always been a timid race, though never lacking in courage to fight 
for their liberties in a defensive way. They are so overawed by 
. the police and by military despotism that the great thinkers, the 
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scholars, the millionaires, the rising geniuses are little better than 
a pack of skulking schoolboys with their eyes furtively turned up at 
the master’s cane. In Russia, God knows, the arm of- Government is 
evident enough, and in the hands of indiscreet officials often becomes 
tyrannical and unjust; but there at least we have ignorant masses to 
deal with, and a conscientious paternal master. Alexander III. was 
one of Natare’s gentlemen in feeling and sympathy, in loyalty, and in 
honour. Nicholas I. has also, so far, comported himself with a 
prudence and correctness which compel respect. If the Onar’s agents 
occasionally fail him, it is not always the fault of the Ozar, nor even 
of his Ministers. At least the Government strains every nerve to 
improve the position of ita shaggy flocks: no question of personal 
vanity, craven submission to foreign allies, or family pique comes in. 
As in the case of M. de Witte, the humblest Russian may aspire to 
become a ruler. But the: Emperor of Germany can only preserve 
even public respect for his personality by confiscating an issue of 
Kladderadatech and imprisoning professors for léss-Majesté; he 
soarcely ever opens his mouth publicly but what an amused smile 
spreads all over Hurope. There ib little or nothing of the trae hero 
in him. He estranges his relatives, gives away his Imperial dignity, 
and is apb to make the actors upon the stage which he directe feel 
thoroughly ashamed both of their own parte and of himself. 

But the Emperor is not by any means the German nation, though 
he himself often appears to think so. The Germans of course vary, 
and a Prussian is not the same as a Bavarian or a Saxon. But, taking 
them all round, the Germans left to their own better Judgment, free 
from police espionage and bullying, are a quiet, reasonable, sympathetic, 
plodding people ; rather more animal in their pleasures than we are; 
not so gentle aa the Russians; but more timid, and nearly as kind; 
gross and uncouth in manners; either religious enthusiasta or 
religiophobes ; somewhat sour-tempered; greedy, unleas restrained ; 
leas humorous than the Russians, less witty than the French ; careful, 
exact, and, if harsh, generally as strong in character as in physique. 
The nature of the German is envious rather than jealous; he has none 
of the frank, generous, hospitality of the Russian; he is casentially 
& selfish man; ranoorous, underhanded; but not vengeful in the 
Corsican sense, A great many of his leas beautiful characteristios are 
also ours ; but what the German essentially lacks is our sense of fair 
play and our personal pluck. He has plenty of gregarious courage 
under discipline, and the German officer is full of fire and “honour” 
when a defenceleas civilian insults him; but, man for man, the 
German has riot the personal courage of either the Russian or French- 
man. Hoe ig the sort of mán in his evil moments to hit you when 
you are down, which a Russian will not do qt any time. It will be 
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noticed that the shape of the average German’s head is totally 
different from that of any other people in Hurope, His character, in 
short, is one which easily degenerates into aggressive soquisitivences, ` 
or relapses into patient docility, according to the influences which 
work upon it, and according to the prospects of gain without risk, or 
punishment without escape, which seem to him imminent, The | 
recent behaviour of Germans in the Austrian Reichstag is-a good, 
instance of what civilised human beings of the German type may 
become under the provocative influence of race hatreds and dis- 
appointed expectations. - 

Yet there is no reason why we should not be as successful in 
concilisting the Germans as in conciliating the French and the 
Russians, Setting aside the personal rancour nourished -by the 
Emperor himself, traceable in most cases to wounded vanity, there is 
no solid German interest which’ clashes with ours except the interest 
of commerce. German commerce enjoys exactly the same privileges 
in English colonies that British commerce does. When Germany was 
not yet in a position to protect herself abroad, she never on any 
occasion ran any risk of-injustice at British hands ; indeed, her policy 
was always the comfortable one of taking refuge under the wing of 
the British pioneer, who never once failed her. In the Far East 
British officials were always as ready to protect unrepresented 
Germans as to protect their own nationals. And since the volume of 
German trade has increased things have not changed: even though 
(largely through the fault of self-sufficient Hngliahmen themselves) 
German traders have by their superior’ suppleness encroached upon 
the British trade preserves, and to a certain extent aroused the alarm 
and jealousy of British traders, yet there has never been any change 
in British policy. German trade is as safe abroad as ever it was, and 
so long as the impulsive Emperor refrains from unjust aggression, it 
will remain so. Germans prefer the freedom of Bngland to the 
prying police domination of their own administration. German 
_ merchants are fully represented in Einglish banks, English munici- 

palities, English steamer companies; German employés are as much 
appreciated as ever in Hnglish commercial houses, In short, if we 
‘put aside the inevitable commercial jealousy, which after all is no 
greater between German and English houses than between rival 
English houses themselves; if we leave out of consideration the evil 
but transient national effect produced by the Emperors numerous 
foolish individual acte, there remains nothing to justify the persistent 
harbouring and cultivating of national resentment. That we have 
colonies and Germany has not is no just ground for complaint, for we 
had those -colonies long before she became a Weltmacht, and she is, — 
and always will be, able fo utilise them freely, just as if they were her 
own, for all commercial purposes, As a odlonist the German (under 
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his own rule) is even more hopeless than the Frenchman: he seems to 
find it impossible to conceive any form of government but the 
domineering police-bully type. Let us hope that Herr von Bülow 
is serious, and that a new start on honestly liberal principles will 
be made at Kiso Chao. The picture of Heligoland as it now 
is—native populace forbidden to stand in groups; dancing and 
concert rooms only open twice a week ; 2000 natives superciliously 
treated by the police and military ; bathing visitors coming across from 
Hamburg ‘rarely and for days, instead of regularly and for months 
—all this (though Heligoland is not exactly a colony) is typical of 
- the German official’s impractioable ideas, and contrasta sadly with the 
good old days when six unarmed British blue-jacketa formed the sole 
“foroe” of the island ; when the town swarmed all the season with 
happy German families enjoying a whole summer's liberty ; when the 
inoffensive inhabitants spent their lives in groups examining the sea 
with their telescopes, preparing the skins of seafowl, taking service as 
pilots, and enjoying absolute freedom. 

Just as there is no chance whatever of our joining Germany and 
her allies (with neither of whom we have any bone to pick) in order 
to protect ourselves against France and Russia, so there is no chance 
of our joining the Dual Alliance in order to inflict an injury upon 
Germany. That is, in each case, unless we are wilfully forced to do 
so. Let German trade go on increasing: we may be jealous; but we 
shall do our best in a legitimate way to redress the balance. War can 
never break out between Germany and ourselves, exoept by the 
deliberate act of Germany herself; and this is an extremely 
improbable event so long as the resolutions taken in the Fatherland 
aro left to the good sense of the German people themselves, and so 

- long as they have the courage to resist the unwise caprices of a ruler 
who may drag them to destruction, and perhaps the rest of Europe 
too. At present, Germany is more of a despotism even than Russia. 
In Russia there is an honest desire to develop the country and do no 
harm to any one beyond it; and in any case Absolutism has the excuse - 
that 95 per cent. of the populace are illiterate. But in Germany we 
have the singular spectacle of the beat educated and in many 
respects most capable nation in the world led helplessly at the 
heels of a monarch whose personality is regarded with infinitely less 
respect than that of either of his predecessors. Have the people of ` 
Bavaria, Saxony, and the other kingdoms and duchies of the Empire 
no right to speak? Have not the rulers of these States as well- 
founded a stake in the Empire as the King of Prussia? What is the 
satisfaction in life if it is to be at the mercy of the spy and the 
policeman for ever? Security is not a sufficient plea, for life in a 
prison might be justified on the same grounds. ` 

The future of Europe really lies with the German people, quite ag 
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mùch at least as it lies" with the supposed autocracy of the Tsar and 
` the supposed desire for revenge of the French. If the German people 
would only shake themselves up and insist upon their supreme ruler ` 
confining his action within’ constitutional bounda, there would be no 
question of preponderance and alliances, and the evil suspicions which - 
now force the Continental nations: to waste all their resources upon 
armamenta might gradually fade away and leave the course open for 
an era of arbitration. ` 

neni PARS FU, 


4 


THE-COLLISION OF THE OLD WORLD 
AND THE NEW. 


HE outbreak of war between the American Republic and a Kuro- 
pean Power is an event so startling that no one has yet begun. 
to measure the possible resulta, But it becomes the English people, 
of all others, to consider promptly and profoundly what it means, It 
is a misfortune for us and for the world that at such a moment we 
have no statesman at the helm of empire; but only a weary, sick 
and spiritless incubus, sasisted in his absence by an amiable philosopher. 
There have bean times of late when men of affairs have sighed for 
Palmerston, and times when they have regretted Disraeli. Now, 
there is resson. to wish we had a Cromwell baok again. But there is 
nobody except Lord Salisbury, and we must do the beat we can. 

Into the merita of the quarrel there is little need to enter now. 
It may be conceded that the leading American politicians—men like 
Mr. Davies and Mr. Foraker, for example—have not covered themselves 
with glory by any nobility of attitude in a great orisis. It may be 
said, if any one cares to say it, that “the Constitution ” has not in 
this case been of much use for any wholesome end. It is manifest 
that a great part of the American prees has behaved abominably, and 
that the sugar rings, and the financial backers of the Cuban Junta, and 
the filibustering cliques have perverted a great issue into sordid con- 
siderations. Howeyer probably we may suspect that the Matne was 
wrecked by a fon! aot, or, at the best, by culpable careleémneas in letting 
her anchor over a mine, it is just to admit that Congress is not legally 
justified in basing the American case on this grievance, when Spain, 
denying the whole case, has offered to go to arbitration as to both the 
facta and the resulting liabilities, and the offer stands refused. 

But all these pleas are beside the real issue. The broad fact is 
that a great colony, in which large American interests are at stake, 
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and which is itgelf the next neighbour of the United States, has been 
for generations abominably misgoverned, and has been for an intoler- 
able period in revolt ; that Spain has proved to be hopelessly unable 
to re-establish a stable and civilised condition of affairs in the island ; 
and that in her fruitless efforts she has fora long time past been 
guilty of revolting cruelty. Under these circumstances, the great’ 
Republic has found itself gradually drawn and driven by the necessi- 
ties of the case to interfere, much as Greece wasin Orete. In such a 
case, if a stablo Revolutionary Government had existed, the “ correct” 
course would. probably have been to recognise it. Unfortunately, 
thongh the Cubans are dogged and successful in their resistance to 
the Spaniah power and can hold out in a wild country, they are not 
strong enough to establish a Government with which foreign Powers 
could reasonably be expected to negotiate. Hence the whole matter 
drifted, growing worse aa time went on, until the tardy concessions 
of a somewhat unreliable “autonomy,” and finally of a somewhat 

 ehadowy ‘suspension of hostilities” were futile, and until, with the 
help of the tragic incident of the Maine, a state of popular feeling 
had arisen in America such as nothing but “the liberation of Cuba” 
would content. i 

America, then, has not invented a crisis for her own evil ends. 
She has been dragged and driven into a crisis, which probably her 
shrewdest business men regret, by elemental forces of humanity and 
-of sympathy for oppressed peoples, and a natural desire to extend the 
-bounds of liberty. To these motives, apart from the deep influence 
of kindred, all that is best in these islands will respond. That is 
itself a sufficient reason for the startling manifestation of English 
sympathy for the United States which we have witnessed within the 
past few weeks. No friend of liberty and progress can doubt that 
this is a happy circumstance—bnut there is much more to be considered 
in connection with it than an amiable wave of emotion, and it is 
expedient that we should look the situation in the face. 

The greatest events in the world’s evolution have a way of hap- 
pening suddenly. The long discontent of the American colonies in 
the bad old days of George II. blazed ont into armed resistance and 
republican independence over an incident which, as it seems to the 
student of history, might easily have fallen out otherwise. There 
are probably few who doubt that the incident was, in its way, 
inevitable, and a natural part of the world’s development, but it 
was a deplorable accident all the same. When the breach came it 
produced and left behind it bitter memories, and these unhappily 
were fostered and increased by the mischievous line pursued by many 
deaders of English opinion in the terrible days of the War of Secession, 
and by the long dispute which Mr. Gladstone, to his eternal honour, 
ended by the Alabama arbitration. Probably there were other causer, 
not political, which intensified the hostility of nations near akin and, 
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in many of the most essential facts of life, alike. It is unhappily 
notorious that only a very few years ago even the “ best Americans” were 
received in the social life of England with a kind of sneer. It is also 
true that the great bulk of the Americans themselyes, for lack of 
closer knowledge of the comfortable absurdities which we foster in 
the Old World, assumed that England was a much more effete, 
illiberal, and nobility-ridden community than she is. 

Within our own lifetime both these barriers have been broken down. 
The Americans are pouring into London now with almost the same 
enthusiasm and with probably as much enjoyment as they once poured 
into Paris, and they are received everywhere with kindneas and appre- 
ciation. They, on the other hand, even to the typical man who views 
the world from a corner store in a Western town, haye learnt to know 
that, whatever may be true of the Continent óf Europe, London and 
Birmingham and Glasgow arə communities at least as progreasive, in 
the real sense of the word, as either New York or Peoria, and that in 
spite of our national mania for expressing all our new ideas and 
arrangements in terms that date from the Plantagenet, or at least the 
Tudor times, we are quite as much alivè to the great ideals of freedom 
and democracy and the “government of the people by the people for 
the people ” as anybody is in Washington. 

It needed, however, an international incident to give some expres- 
sion to these new relations. Unluokily, not only during the Alabama 
disputes, but ever since, we have had little international business with 
our cousins across the sea, except in contentious matters, which, if 
they were not always important, were often irritating. The first sign 
of a real rapprochement was the excellent effort to arrange an arbitra- 
tion treaty which grew out of what might otherwise have been a very 
awkward quarrel, and which seemed at one time as if it might be a 
charter of eternal amity. How that miscarried it is needless now to 
remember. But it is important to notice that down to that time, and, 
indeed, down to this, American statesmen had been acting upon a fixed 
idea which made intimate relations between the United States and 
this country unlikely ; they had been brought up to believe, and they 
held tenaciously to the notion, that the United States could and should 
keep herself absolutely free from all entanglements with the Powers 
of the Old World. They also assumed, sometimes tacitly and some- 
times with pardonable exaggerations of vocal patriotism, that the United 
States was the destined leader of the New World, and that all Huro- 
pean Powers who held any territory in or near North America were 
there more or less on sufferanoe. So far did the authorities at Wash- 
ington carry this theory of aloofness that they even declined to inter- 
fere, although they apparently had both an interest and a duty in 
doing so, in the arrangements made between the European Powers 
concerning the development of the continent of Africa. And when 
& large body of English public opinion was striving against great odds 
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in the name of humanity and liberty to do something first for Armenia 
and then for Crete and Greece, although the sympathies of America 
were unquestionably on the same side, it appears to be clear that the 
‘American statesmen practically washed their hands of all responsibility 
in the matter. 
- We are in no way concerned to discuss the wisdom or unwisdom 
of that attitude. Indeed, it is clear enough that for such a nation 
as the rapidly-growing Republic, it was almost inevitable. It is 
more important to observe that such a diplomatio isolation could not 
last, and that of late there have been many signs that ‘America is 
entering, whether she will or no, upon another phase of her history 
in which she can resist these wider responsibilities no longer. One 
_pet of incidents which shows the drift of things is the series of 
troubles in Hawaii which are ending at last, in spite of all protests 
of the old school, in the establishment of an American outpost far 
on the road to Australasia, in the midst of a network of relations 
and difficulties such as the old time politicians of the United States had 
no concern with, Another world-circumstance which is driving them 
with irresistible force in the same direction is the paralytic stroke . 
which has suddenly smitten the Empire of Ohina. Although the 
American statesmen stood aloof from the scramble for Africa, and 
the regulations made at Berlin concerning African trade and juris- 
diction, it is impossible to suppose that they can equally stand aside 
and see China: parcelled out among the European States. It is 
notorious that China is in some respecta their most natural field for 
commercial development over sea. American interests and enterprise 
in China have long been important and must grow enormously. It 
would be a suicidal policy for Washington to allow. the Powers of 
Europe to parcel out the Yellow Empire into tariff zones; and even if 
Great Britain secured for free trade a certain portion of the territory, 
-that mitigation of the evil would hardly reconcile the United States to 
the loss of such an enormous field of possibilities. ` 
_ While these forces sre rapidly developing comes this new inter- 
national incident of the Ouban trouble; and on a sudden the United 
States, which have hitherto hardly dreamed that they would ever be 
at war with any Power—exoept, perhaps, ourselvee—find themselves 
at grips with one of the Powers of Continental Europe. It is idle to 
‘speculate at this stage on what the issues of battle may bring forth ; 
there is little reason to believe that the contest will be either easily 
‘or quickly settled; but, whatever victories or defeats may come, there 
can be no doubt that momentous consequences must follow for 
-America from the very fact that she has found it necessary to fight. 
During the negotiations there was evidence enough of the way in 
which such a fact changes the situation for American diplomacy. It 
is well-known that all the Continental Powers took the side of Spain. 
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It seemed, indeed, at one time, as if very serious preesure might be 
brought by our old friend the Concert of Hurope, nominally in the 
intereste of peace, but really for the rescue of a European sovereignty 
from a very awkward situation. These attempts represented the 
converging effect of several different anti-American tendencies. In 
the first place Austria, for reasons of dynastic alliance and religious 
and historical sympathies, is frankly and strenuously the friend of 
Spain, In the next place, both Italy and France, little as they love 
one another, are anxious to prevent the crippling and possible destruc- 
tion of the third Power in that group which they talk of as the Latin 
Union. In the existing system of European alliances it might be 
eupposed that the common instincts and interests of the three Latin 
nations had been forgotten; but there are many statesmen, both in 
Franoe and Italy, who have by no means lost sight of the fact that 
such a grouping might well have been made in the last generation, 
and may come to be necessary in the next, Farther, it is perfectly 
well-known that there are currenta of violent anti-American feeling in 
ruling quartera in Berlin, and the German Empire was, therefore, 
perfectly ready to enter con amore into the designs of ite existing 
partners at Vienna and Rome. Rusia, of all the Continental Powers, 
was probably the least inclined to thwart America, but she has no 
interesta or sympathies which would make it worth while to oppose in 
such a question the desires of France. i 

One thing, and one thing only, prevented the Concert of Hurope 
from putting on any pressure beyond that of platonic representations: 
that was the outburst of public opinion in England, which made it 
clear that, however compliant the Ministry might have been in other 
questions, they would not and could not do anything bot sever them- 
eelyes from the Concert if it attempted to impose its will on the United 
States. As in such a matter the Concert of Europe could obviously 
act in the last resort only by naval operations, England practically 
held the veto, and for the moment the Concert is dumb. 

It is idle to suppose, however, that the danger has gone by. It 
may easily happen that at any turn in the operations of war there may 
seem to be an opportunity for intervention and that the Powers of 
Europe may be tempted to return to the policy of pressure. 

Behind these diplomatic relations and possibilities there is another 
espect of the subject: which it is as well to face. It is very possible 
that the responsible men at Washington do not intend nor desire to 
annex Onba. Nevertheless it is the opinion of those most competent 
to jadge that the end of the war, in which of course America can 
hardly fail to be sucoeasful sooner or later, will be that the United 
States will have to take the island in one form or other, and become 
responsible for ita future. There are those who say that this will be 
an unfortunate result. It is undoubtedly true that it will not be 
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altogether a convenient one for the United States. If the population 

of the island is to be admitted to American citizenship—a logical. 
consequence which cannot long be avoided—the results will be dis- . 
tinctly awkward. In Onba itself the insurgents who are now fighting 
Spain would probably be almost equally dissatisfied with a Government- 
which was engineered from Washington or New York. Certainly the 
people of colour in Cuba who, if the truth were known, are-probably 
half the population, would not, as an enthusiast for liberty might- 
expect, find themselyes happier under the domination of the American 

carpet-bagger than they were under the normal conditions of the 
Spanish Government. Bat, after making all allowances, it is obvious 

that thie*is the proper result, So far as industrial development is 

concerned it might plausibly be argued that every island in the Antilles 

would be more prosperous and better managed if the whole archipelago 

were annexed to-morrow. It is quite certain that even in some of our 

own islands it is to American enterprise and- capital that the best 
results—for example, in the development of the fruit trade—must be 
traced. The present Cuban population would probably be discontented 

under American auspices, but Cuba itself, which is now for the most 

part a grievous wilderness, would blossom into unimagined prosperity 

and productiveness within a generation. 

One may take it, then, that the inevitableness of things will add 
the island to the territories of the Republic before many years are 
over. Bat if Onba goes, so will Puerto Rico. And if both these 
great islands are annexed, it is impossible to imagine that the chaotic 
island which lies between them, and which has before now petitioned 
of iteelf for annexation, will long remain behind. This, then, is a 
situation which gives occasion for thought to the European Powers. 
Once America extends her borders so as to include the greatest of 
the Antilles, the American Jingo is bound to cast covetous eyes upon 
the reat of the group, whether it be owned by England, or by France, 
or by Holland, or by anybody else. As a matter of strategical fact, 
the great American interest in this region is the command of the line 
of transit at Panama, and of the hypothetical canal of Nicaragua. 
For both these purposes even the possession of Ouba does not enable 
_ the United States to dominate the situation. Having once commenced 
the enticing game of making successful war with Europe, and develop- 
ing the Monroe doctrine to the point of hunting the monarchical 
foreigner out of American islands, the temptation to carry it on is 
obvious. And, even apart from this line of possibility, it is equally 
clear that the possession of a portion of the archipelago will bring 
America into still more intimate relation, as regards the problema of 
trade and tariffs and communication, with all the reet. If all these 
things are so, and if it be conceded that the fate which has driven 
America into the present war has also precipitated a new and graye- 
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development in the general foreign relations of the United States, it 
remains to ask the familiar question— What are we going to do about it ? 

We have little hope that there is any one now powerful in the 
direction of affairs in England who will have the pluck and the energy 
to do what might be done. As we said in the beginning, it is æ 
time when we sigh for Cromwell back again, But however loudly 
we may call for the great spirits, they will not come. Yet there 
seems to be no serious doubt as to what England ought todo. Her 
principles, her interest and her sympathy all point in the same direc- 
tion. The simple truth is, that the time has come when the unhappy 
breach which-severed the American Republic from the British Empire 
as a hostile Power ought to be repaired, so far as it is expedient that 
it should be, by the establishment of an Anglo-American alliance. 
"No sane person would propose that either of the English-speaking 
Powers should abate its general freedom of action, or should alter its 
internal government. The materials are ready to hand for a perfectly 
simple and yet perfectly effective entente. All that is required is that 
the responsible statesmen of England and America should arrive at 
and should formulate a policy on which they are agreed in those 
matters in which it concerns them to act together. The moat 
important of these cases at the moment, apart from the questions 
arising from the war itself, is obviously China. For the purposes 
of such an alliance we take it that responsible men ‘in America 
would be quite content formally to recognise us, as Sir Frederick 
Pollock recently suggested, as an American Power, who owned the 
Dominion of Canada, and who were certain to stay there. If the 
sympathetic state of feeling which now existas on both sides of the 
Atlantic were wisely utilised at once, we cannot believe that it would 
be difficult to take up the thread of those negotiations concerning the 
Arbitration Treaty, which were apparently never altogether broken off. 
With even a little goodwill on both sidea it is ridiculous to doubt 
that the resources of diplomacy are adequate to the framing of a clause 
under which all ordinary disputes that may arise in future should be 
referred to some tribunal. If it were found possible to go so far, it 
would probably prove to be possible—and we see no reason why there 
ghould be any reluctance from the English side—to go further also: 
and the next stage would be that the entents would become an alliance, 
under which each Power might at least undertake to assist the other 
in a defensive warfare. This would mean, in plain language, that 
each partner of the Anglo-Saxon combination would safeguard the 
other against the risk of being wiped out by a combination of the 
Continental military powers. 

Sach suggestions haye been floating, doubtless, in the minds of 
many Englishmen, and above all in the minds of those who sym- 
pathise most keenly with the cause of liberty and progress, during 
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these exciting weeks. There has been a natural feeling, of course, 
that it would be almost an insult to offer our help to America as if 
she were not able on her own acoount to deal with the present 
difficulty. But there was surely much reason in the suggestion which 
was made before war became finally inevitable, that if an Anglo- 
American entente could be brought into existence and declared, the 
overwhelming force at the command of such a combination would 
have decided the liberation of Ouba, in spite of all the natural 
reluctance of Spain, without a blow. It is not desirable at such a 
time as this to indulge in hints of menace, or to use the language of 
a braggart. But it is sober earnest and mere fact to say that if 
there were statesmen great enough to bring into existence between 
Great Britain and America an entente as stable as that which, for the 
greater part of this generation, has bound together such hetero-. 
geneous units as Italy, Austria, and Germany, ‘ita influence, not ouly 
on this, but on all quarrels of the world in whioh either of us are 
concerned, would be decisive. We have mentioned the Triple 
Alliance. It was a combination inspired by fear and jealousy and. 
cemented by the idolatry of force. Hbxoept for the self-preservation of 
the States concerned, one of which at least is not worth preserving, 
it has not to our knowledge served a single useful end, and it has 
been used for some bad ones. The three Powers which compose it 
have literally no common bond except the fear of neighbours, whom 
they are by no means anxious to conciliate. 

Compare this with such an understanding aa is now suggested 
between the British Empire and the United States. We are of the 
same race, and of the same speech. Although by certain historic 
blunders we have ceased to be members of the eame community, yet 
our law and our institutions are in great part the same, On at least 
mine out of ten of the questions which arise in the policy of the world 
“we think alike. Of the Great Powers we are, unhappily, the only two 
in whose national life freedom, in any real sense, haz made her home, 
-as we are also the only two who have not by choice or circumstance 
"been bound in the frightful chains of that military madness which has 
-tarned the Continent into a camp. 

More than that, we have enormous common interests all round the 
~world. We are the great adventurers, the great capitalists, the great 

1 traders, the great colonists. Although America has not chosen till 
.now to be one of the first naval Powers, it is her obvious necessity 
-and destiny, and, if we did not hold the command of the seas, the 
United States would have to take it. And precisely because of all 
‘these things we both of us are very cordially detested and very bitterly 
envied by the military Powers. We in England have had cause to 
know of late how easy it would be on due occasion to make a combi- 
nation of Europe against us, as there might have been in the past weeks, 
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or may be in the ensuing ones, against America. The chances which 
might make such a possibility a vital danger to either of the English- 
speaking States are evident enough to those who know the facta of 
foreign policy. If, then, alliances are to be founded, like the Triplice, 
upon the potent motive of a common danger, there is common danger 
enough for us. But the motive of a common interest is equally there, 
and the worthiest motive of all, which is that of a common good 
purpose, would be, and ought to be, the real mainspring of such an 
effort. Woe have said that the Triplice, powerful as it is, has hardly 
been used for the world's good. It is safe to say that it would be 
difficult, even for our bitterest enemies abroad, to suggest any case in 
which the united strength of England and America would be ever 
dikely to be put forth, which would not be to the advantage of 
mankind, 

It is possible even to look further. If one thinks of the tremendous 
power which such a combination could wield if and when it chose, 
one is tempted to wonder whether it might not be able, in the fulness 
-of time, to take effectual steps towards that ideal which, to even the 
greatest optimista, seems almost hopeless—namely, the suppression 
of war. It would be certainly the desire of an Anglo-American com- 
bination to make universal, as between all sovereign States, any method 
of permanent arbitration which had in practice proved effectual 
between themselves. For such a policy they would surely have the 
ready support at least of all the smaller Powers, and probably of some 
among the greater Powers also. It is needless to point the obvious 
moral that if any system of permanent and general arbitration had 
existed, the present war would never have begun. 

Before the days of Alfred, when private war was a common habit 
of settling disputes in England, it would have seemed, even to the 
most sanguine, incredible that in later generations men would take even 
the most furious or the most vital quarrels in an orderly fashion to 
the arbitrament of-a tedious old gentleman in a wig. It is not 
impossible that some day our remote descendants may wonder why we 
were such fools as to tolerate for century after century so stupid, so 
risky, and so eminently inequitable a method of settling national 
disagreement as that of the organisation of scientific murder. 

We need insist, however, upon no individual application, and upon 
no particular form for what we have described ás the entente, but we 
may insist on two things. First, that the present crisis is a golden 
opportunity ; and, next, that if ever there was a human institution of 
which it would not be absurd to say that it would make on the whole 
for the Kingdom of God, it isa Treaty of Amity between the severed 
Powers of the English-speaking race. 

PoLITICcus, 


THE DREYFUS CASE. 


L 


N his speech of January 29; in reply to M. Usavaignac’s inter- 
pellation on the Dreyfus case, M. Méline, after refusing alt 
explanation and persisting in the very worst of equivocdtions, said : 
“Tt is the good name of France among foreign nations that we are 
defending.” 

Since all self-respecting foreign journals have been of opinion that 
the French Government had taken up the very worst position that it 
was possible to adopt, those who are against the revision of, the 
Dreyfus judgment now declare that foreigners have no right to deal 
with what is a parely. French question. They may declare it as 
much as they please, but they, have no means of compelling the 
‘silence of journals which are not published in France; the less so. 
that, in spite of the sentence on M. Zola—now ahnulled—they have 
failed to gag those journals which continue to protest against the way 
in which the cases of Dreyfus and Esterhasy have been conducted. 
They forget that a question of treason is necessarily an international 
question, since it must concern at least two countries, 

Those Republicans who would not have foreigners disouss the 
Dreyfus affair also forget Gambetta’s speech in the Baudin case, 
. where he appealed from the triumphant coup d'état to the conscience 
. of the civilised world. Great as have been the efforts of our Protec- 
tionists, they have not yet got so far as to eet up prohibitive -barriers 
against the international phenomena of intellectual and moral 
endosmosts and exosmosis. 

I propose here briefly to sum up the mere’ facts of the Dreyfus 
case. - 
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I. 


The Libre Parole was founded in 1892, and is edited by M. Edward 
Drumont, chief of the Antisemitic movement in France. The first 
chairman of ita managing committee was M. Odelin, who from 1882 
to 1890 had been manager of the Jesuit establishment. The con- 
nection between Jesuitiam and Antisemitism is not disguised; most 
of the officers of the Staff are old pupils of the Jesuits—the Jesuits 
who were much mixed up in Boulangism, of which Rochefort was one 
of the principal leaders. 

Now, on October 29, 1894, the Libre Parole asked “ whether an 
important arrest had not been mede for the crime of high treagon.” 
On November 1 it published an article under the sensational title of 
“ Arrest of a Jewish Officer.” The Petit Journal—also a Boulangist 
organ—the Jntransigeant, and the Libre Parole proceeded to accuse 
the Minister of War of wanting to hush the matter up because “ the 
officer is a Jew.” 

Who was it who gave this information to these journals? Hvyidently 
the superior officers of the army. Why these attacks on General 
Mercier? Olearly becanse he hesitated, he had his doubta, In order 
to compel him to go on it was necessary to threaten him. The slang 
word for that is “ blackmail.” General Mercier saw that he had 
everything to lose—except honour—by resisting, and everything to 
gain by yielding. On November 7 he capitulated. 

Next day, November 8, the Intransigeant was loud in praise of the 
virtues of General Mercier. He became the. great man, the patriot 
resolved to stop at nothing, to have Dreyfus executed. He wasa 
new Boulanger, who had to struggle with his own colleagues in the 
Cabinet against the President of the Republic, Casimir Périer. General 
Mercier gave his pledges in an interview published in the Figaro of 
November 28. He said “he had had overwhelming proofs of tho 
treachery of Dreyfus, and he had submitted them to his ministerial 
colleagues,” (His ministerial colleagues afterwards declared that this 
was & falsehood.) The General added that “the guilt of that officer 
was absolutely certain, and he had had civilian accomplices.” That 
was more than three years ago, and these accomplices have not yet 
been brought to light, 

Pablic opinion had, therefore, been for seven weeks under treatmeat 
when, on December 14, 1894, the Dreyfus trial was opened, under 
the presidency of Colonel Maurel. The prisoner was examined in 
public. He said his name was Alfred Dreyfus; he was thirty-five 
years of age, born at Mulhonsge, a captain of artillery breveté (that is, 
coming from the higher military school), eppointed a student in the 
first bureau of the General Staff As soon as the witnesses were 
called the Commissary of the Government, Commandant Brisset, 
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demanded that the doors should be closed. M. Demange, Dreyfus's 
counsel, proposed to argue the point, “seeing that the only 
dooument-——_” The President rotghly interrupted him, saying, 
“There are other interesta at stake besides the prosecution and the 
defence.” Alas! that was obvious enough. M. Demange pressed 
his point. The President rose abruptly and directed counsel to retire. 
The order was given for closed doors. 

This much was ascertained—that Dreyfus was ee on the 
evidenoe of a single document. He was condemned. His counsel, 
M. Demange, could not recover from his astonishment, and gaid, 
“ They have put a padlock on our mouths; in the eyes of every one 
Dreyfus is guilty; but for my part, in my private opinion, I am atill 
absolutely persuaded of his innocence.” - 

On January 5 came the terrible ceremony of the degradation of 
Dreyfus. The energy with which he protested that he was innocent 
was recorded by all the journals, however prejudiced they were against 
him. To the crowd, who shouted “ Death, death to the traitor!” he 
repeated, “I swear that I am innocent.” 

Many persons were uneasy and perpléxed. In defiance of every 
principle of justice, the Government proposed and Parliament carried 
the law of January 9, 1895—a special law paæed for the case of a 
particular man and relating to a crime already committed—under 
which Dreyfus was transported to the “Ile du Diable,” in the deadly 
climate of Guiana instead of being sent to New Caledonia. 

Silence ensued, broken only from time*to time by the Antisemitio 
journals, which, arguing from the case of Dreyfus, denounced Jewish 
officers and demanded their expulsion from the army. 


Ta. 


On September 3, 1896, a telegram appeared in an English news- 
` paper, stating that Dreyfus had escaped. The Delair, a paper 
inspired by the General Staff, took advantage of this falae news to 
print on September 14 an article entitled “The Traitor,” in which 
it was stated that Dreyfus had not been condemned on the evidence of 
the bordereau, but of a secret document, not. produced for dis- 
cussion, but communicated to the members of the Oourt in their . 
consulting-room. This document was described :—‘“ it was a letter in 
the cypher of the German Embassy.” It was explained that the reason 
why this letter had not been brought into Court was that it might not 
appear that the cypher was known. ‘The letter contained the-follow- 
ing passage: “ That animal Dreyfus is getting too exigeant.” 
In this way the Eclair made it clear that the-judgment which 
condemned Dreyfus was invalid—a conclusion which waa hardly 
suspected by the Staff officers who had communicated the letter. 
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Afterwards it came to be known that this secret. letter was not 
- written in cypher-at all; aia) Sse, tlie pame rey fas: Ma not doaie i 
it: there was only the initial D. : 

The game article went on to give some details baat the bordereau. 
Tt related the test to which M. du Paty de Olam had put Dreyfus 
when he dictated to him the bordereau (a thing known to be false). 
It told how Commandant Henry had sent to Commandant Forxinetti, 

governor of the Cherche Midi prison, an order of the Minister of War . 
bidding him enter ~Oaptain Dreyfos without putting his name on 
the prison register. Every one who had kept his head cool was 
astounded at these details. Why the closed doors in 1894? Why 
these revelations by the Staff in 1896? Why keep back the evidence 
in 1894, and want to produce it two years afterwards—not to the 
judges but to the publio? Why confess now the use of a secret 
document, contrary to Articles 101 and 82 of the Military Oode? 

The Matin continued these indiscreet revelations, Qn November 
10, it published a facsimile of the unsigned -letter which has been 
called the bordereau, and which was the only document discussed 
at the trial in 1894. What was the object of making publio this 
record in 1896? Why was it not prodnoed in 1894? . The Matin 
. relied: on the bordereau as a decisive proof, while the Kelair had 
announced that three ont of the five experts in handwriting had 
hesitated in their opinion. 

On November 18, 1896, M. Costelin, a Bonlangist deputy, presented 
` an interpellation on the Dreyfus case. It was made the occasion of 
a grand display of patriotism. General Billot, Minister of War, 
` affirmed that “the court-martial had been perfectly in order in ita 
deliberations.” When the Holair published the whole story, he added 
that ‘the reasons for the superior order which had compelled the 
closing of the doors in 1894 had lost none of their gravity.” 

Probably General Billot had never given attention, to the matter. 
He only replied: according to instructions given him by General 
Boisdeffre. But he committed himself, and with himself he committed 
also the Méline Cabinet, .  - 


IV. 


A year passed. On October 29, 1897, an article appeared in the 
Matin, containing the following statement from, M. Scheurer Keatner: 
“I am convinced of the innocence of Dreyfus; and I am more than 
ever determined to seek his rehabilitation.” 

This saying made a profound impression. The Antisemites could 
not accuse M. Scheurer Kestner of being a Jew. He is a Protestant. 
They could not ray thet he was taking up this cause in order to bring 
his name into notice. Vice-President of the Senate, he had no 
ambitions; and, as events have proved, in acting es he did, he could 
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not but compromise his position. Being rich, he was not open to a 
charge of pecuniary corruption ; and it was not possible to accuse this 
last representative of Alsace-Lorraine of any tenderness for a traitor. 
In a letter in the Temps, on November 14, 1897, M. Scheurer Kestner 
said he had proved to the Minister of War on October 80 that the 
bordereau was not the work of Dreyfus. General Billot had promised 
him an inquiry, and asked him to be silent. General Billot made no 
inquiry. But Scheurer Kestner had told him that, on production of 
evidence, he would be ready to confess his error. No proof had been 
shown to him. 

On November 15 M. Mathieu Dreyfur, on the eve of an interpella- 
tion by M. Le Provost de Launay, a fierce enemy of the Republic, pub- 
` lished a letter which he had sent to the Minister of War, In “it he 
said : 

“ The only ground of the accusation against my unhappy brother in 1894 
is a letter, unsigned and undated, showing that ondanta military papers 
ware handed to the agent of a foreign Power. 

“ I have the honour to inform you that the author of that letter is Count 
Esterhazy, a commander of infantry, retired last spring on account of tem- 
porary ill-health. 

“The handwriting of Count Estethazy is identics] with that of the letter 
in question. 

“T cannot doubt, sir, that, now that you know the person guilty of the’ 
treason for which my brother was condemned, you will at once do what is 
just.” 

The Minister of War requested General Pellionx to isie an 
inquiry ; but it was known at the same time that Commandant 
Panffin de Saint Morel went to see M. Henri Rochefort, “ on the part 
of his superiors,” as he said, in arder “to confide to him the flag of 
the army.” 

Commandant Esterhazy wes not ee No investigation was made 
at any of his various places of abode. The journals devoted to the Staff 
wore full of stories of the anxiety of General Pellieux on his account; 
at the same time they were full of threats and sconsations against 
Colonel Picquart, who had been at the head of the Intelligence 
Department after Colonel Sandhérr, but had, in November 1896, 
been suddenly sent away on a mission and then located in the depths 
of Tunis. General Pellieux caused a visitation of his house to be made 
in his absence, Naturally General Pellieux decided in favour of Ester- 
hazy. However, Genéral Saussier ordered the first military council to 
examine the matter. Commandant Ravary. was charged with this - 
duty, and on December 81 he natnrally came to the conclusion that 
there was no case against Esterhaxsy. However, General Saussier, 
on January 2, 1898, ordered Esterhazy to be brought to trial on 
the 10th, 

- The court- martial was presided over by General de Luror. The 


r 
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audience were astounded at the reading of Commandant Ravary’s 
report. It was entirely given up to an exculpation of Commandant 
Walsin-Hsterhary, and was an elaborate impeachment of Colonel 
Picquart. At the moment when the latter was called upon to give 
his explanations the doors were ordered to be closed. On January 11 
the Court manimously pronounced that M. Walsin-Katerhazy was not 
guilty. 
~ Me 

On January 18 there appeared in the Aurore a letter from 
M. Emile Zola to the President of the Republic, After aketching in 
general outline the facts of the Dreyfus and Hsterhany cases, it ended 
with this sentence: “ In conclusion, I accuse the first court-martial 
of violating the law, by condemning a prisoner on the evidence of a 
document which was kept secret; and I acouse the second court- 
martial of screening this illegality by their order, and committing in 
their turn a judicial crime by knowingly acquitting a guilty man.’ 

M. Méline, the Prime Minister, in answer to questions in the 
Chamber, made haste to announce that the prosecution of M. Zola 
had been ordered. Only, the Government endeavoured to confine the 
scope of the prosecution to M. Zola’s accusation of the court-martial 
of 1898. It passed over the fact that the court-martial of 1894 was 
also libelled when it was accused of having condemned a prisoner on 
the evidence of a secret document. Thus it hoped to escape any 
@scussion of the Dreyfus case. 

Tt was in these circumstances that the great trial opened before the 
Assize Court of Paris, which lasted from February 7 to 28 last. 
I shall not here go over the divers incidents which occurred in the 
course of that discussion, the scandalous scenes which the Antisemites 
were permitted to enact in the Palais de Justice, along with the 
officers sent by M. Pauffin de Morel and General Gonse “to support 
the Advocate-General and the jury.” . In spite of the eloquent defence 
of M. Labori, Zola was found guilty, without extenuating circum- 
stances, and was sentenced to a year’s imprisonment, the maximum 
penalty. 

M. Zola appealed to the Cour de Oassation. That tribunal, on the 
report of M. Ohambareaud, and having heard Procureur-Général 
Manau, annulled the whole prosecution. The Government, therefore, 
called together the Military Council of 1898 and asked whether it 
proposed to prosecute. The Council replied in the affirmative on 
April 8, and at the same time demanded that M. Zola should be 
atruck off the roll of the Legion of Honour. The Government have 
cited M. Zola to appear before the Assize Court of Versailles on 
May 28. Have they chosen Versailles, instead of Paris, because 
Versailles is a garrison town, where officers will be able energetically 
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to support the Advyocate-General and the jury? That is a 
mystery. 

Such is the history of the Dreyfus and Esterhazy and Zola cages. 
I proceed briefly to ask what these cases have disclosed to the public. 


VL 


What are the proofs of M. Dreyfus’s treachery? On January 8 
the Siecle published the indictment against him, drawn up by 
M. d’Ormescheville. It rests upon evidence moral and material. : 

The moral evidence is so pitiably weak that Commandant Brisset, 
in his speech for the prosecution, gave it up. The report insinuates 
that Dreyfus had had mistresses. It casts in his teeth that he was a 
witness in 1890 in the case of a Madame Dida, who was murdered. 
But Dr. Lutard, who was his physician, has told how Dreyfhs was 
congratulated by the President of the Assize Oourt on the delicacy of 
his conduct towards that lady. The report also attacks Dreyfus on 
the ground that he recollected having once dined at the Pres Olub. 
No questions were asked of the witnesses ; but none the leas Dreyfus 
“ was acoused of being a gambler. Dreyfus, again, has “a wide circle 
of acquaintances, speaks several languages, and is of a very accom- 
modating character.” He “was altogether unworthy.” The report 
does not go on to say, but clearly implies—‘ Besides, he is the first 
Jew who has been admitted to the Staff.” Consequently he is guilty.. : 
That is the moral evidence. 

Dreyfus had said that they might search his house, but they 
would find nothing. ‘‘The search had the result which he pre- 
dicted.” Three experts in handwriting out of five, in addition to M. 
@’Ormescheville, pronounoed for the similarity of his handwriting to that 
of the bordereau, except for discrepancies which they called intentional 
That is the whole of the material evidence to prove Dreyfus guilty. . 

Dreyfus was a rich and ambitious officer. It iq not easy to 
discover a motive for his treachery. Legends have been told how 
he had bought a house in Paris for 220,000 francs, and his treason 
was to pay for it. It was that story, told in presence of M. Scheurer 
Keetner, and found false by him on examination, which moved that 
honest senator to pursue his inquiries, 

At length the Éclair published the “secret document,” which oon- 
tains a falsification ; for the name of Dreyfus is not to be found in it. 

It bas been stated- that on the day of his degradation, Captain 
Dreyfus confeased to Oaptain Lebron-Renault, who accompanied him, 
that he had handed over to Germany certain papers of no value with 
a view to obtaining others. But nothing was said about this 
pretended confession at the time ; it has not appeared in any report; 
and it is contradicted by the statements made by Osptain Lebrun- 
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Renault to M. Clisson, which appeared in the Figaro next morning.. 
And what value would M. Lebrun-Renault’s assertion have in the fage- 
of Captain Dreyfus's persistent protestations of his innocence ? 

Lastly, General Pellienx told the Assixe Court that on November 17, 
1896, the day before M. Coatelin’s interpellation, the German military 
attaché, M. de Schwartz Koppen, had taken the trouble to send a 
letter, with his oard, to his colleague at the Italian Embassy, M. 
Panixzardi, saying’: “ There is to be an interpellation about the Dreyfus- 
case. Never speak of the relations we have held with that Jew.” 
That is what General de Pellieux and General de Boisdeffre call an 
“absolute proof.” ` 

Rochefort, too, has told a story of a letter written by the Emperor- 
oË Germany to the German Ambassador, which proved the guilt of 
Dreyfus. It is said that the generals intend to bring this fairy tale- 
before the Versailles assize court, Their faith in the gullibility of 
the public is not misplaced; eo far their confidence has been suc- 
cessful. 

VIL. 

Now let us look at the evidence against Walsin-Esterhasy. As to 
positive evidence, Commandant Picquart, when ‘chief of the Intelli- 
gence Department, obtains possession of a petit beu (that is, a tele- 
graphic card) indicating that Commandant Walsin-Ksterhany handed 
over documenta to the German military attaché. M. Picquart then 
obtains evidence that he was much more likely to have written the 
bordereau than Dreyfus. 

The Professors of the Ecole des Chartes, MM. Paul Meyer and Givy, 
members of the Institute, also M. Molinier, of the École des Chartes, 
and M. Louis Hayet, a Professor of the Collage de France, have oom- 
pared the handwriting of the bordereau with Haterhasy’s letters and 
affirmed that it is identical. 

Thus all the moral evidence concurs in implicating Esterhazy. 
Once s Pontifical servant, he was attached to the Staff in 1876 as 
haviog a good knowledge of German. Wherever he has been he 
has left a most deplorable reputation. He speculated on the Bourse 
and failed to pay his differences. He lived with a girl who was 
an haltiué of the Moulin Rouge. Lastly, we now know in detail 
(see the Sidcle of April 4 and 8) the relations between Esterhazy 
with M. de Schwartz Koppen, the German military attaché. He was 
his regular informant ; while M. de Schwartz Koppen affirms that 
he has never had any relations with Dreyfus, and says Ksterhasy is 
capable of doing anything. M. Panismardi, the Italian military 
attaché, has told us. how on October 16, before his name had come 
out in the press, M. Esterhazy went to Colonel Schwarts Koppen, aud, 
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revolver in hand, demanded that he should go to Madame Dreyfus 
and declare to her that Dreyfus was really the guilty man. , 
Reterhaxy’s letters reveal to us his moral and mental condition : 
“If to-night some one oame and told me that I should be killed 
to-morrow as a captain of Uhlans attacking the French, I should 
be perfectly happy.” He dreams of “a red battle-sun, in Paris taken 
by assault and delivered over to pillage by a hundred thousand drunken 
soldiers, That is a fête I dream of, May it comé to pass!” 


VOL. 


This is the man to whom General Pellienx wrote as “ My dear 
Commandant.” All the General Staff and the Government strained 
every nerve to screen him. The Antisemites gave him an ovation a8 
he left the Assize Court, and Prince Henry of Orléans congratulated 
him. Now that all the evidence against him is collected, and he 
finds it so overwhelming as to reduce him to silence, he is put forward 
as the incarnation of patriotism! His friends call the defenders of 
Dreyfus “ the friends of the traitor,” whereas ‘it is they who really 
deserve that name. g ` 

Tt is impossible that the Minister of Foreign Affairs and the Minister 
of War are unaware that the trath is known in all the Embassies, all 
the Cabinets, all the Staffs of Europe. Why, then, do they take: such 
pains to play a part as ridiculous as it is odious—to “keep the innocent 
in the ‘Ile du Diable,’” while they protect the guilty? Why? Because 
the Staff officers Du Paty de Olam and Colonel Henry instigated the 
condemnation of Dreyfus; becanze General Gonse, after first taking 
- the side of the revision of the judgment, afterwards became ita oppo- 
nent. The generals of the Staff are of opinion that to pile lies upon lies 
in order to conceal the judicial blunder of the court-martial of 1894 is 
to “ defend the honour of the army.” Do they think they are raising 
the prestige of the French army in the eyes of foreign countries ? - 

The old religious passions have risen again, and the ory is heard, 
‘Down with the Jews! Death to the Jews!” M. Brunidre affirms 
that Antisemitism is the revenge of the old parties, who were crushed 
on May 16, 1897, upon “the Freemasons, the Protestants, and the 
Jews ”—in a word, upon the Republicans. l 

Tho Liberal Republicans are inert enough to take no gide. Now that 
the right of every citizen to the protection of the law and the equality 
of all Frenchmen before the law are at stake, they think it good 
policy to refuse to “sperd their-time on this incident.” They oppose 
those of their own party who, like me, believe that this Dreyfus affair 
will be an indelible disgrace to the Republic and to France if we do. 
not hasten to put an end to it. The Radical Republicans, guch as 
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MM. Bourgeois and Cavaignac, take sides against Dreyfus, and in 
favour of Esterhazy, The Socialists are divided. It is only a small 
minority of us who dare to declare our faith in truth and to demand 
justice. What matters? , We are confident of success—perhaps an 
early success. There are things so shameful that no Government can. 
long tolerate them with impunity. , 

Yves GUYOT. 


7A 


`- OUR “EXPERT” STATESMEN. 


N I last wrote* I was anxious to assure the Government of © 

„the firm loyalty of both sides of the House if they would only 

go right on along the path on which the country wanted to be led— 
that of putting our defences in proper order, and-if they would not- 
allow themselves to be bullied into fads by faddista. I think I may 
claim that my article, written long before the debate on the Army 
Batimates, was justified by whet followed. Mr. Brodrick, in & 
thoroughly well got-up speech, defended the maintenance of every- 
thing that I defended, and he carried the House with him. Since 
then a change has paed over the spirit of our dream which, for the 
rapidity with which it has spread like a nightmare over the whole 
House, surpasses everything that I can remember, although it is a 
good many years since I first set foot within the walls. What I have 
now to assure Ministers is not that they ought to go on boldly, un- 
abashed by phantom opposition and phantom criticiem, but that a dis- 
trust, profound and serious, has spread throughout the ranks of their 
supporters, and that the notion that it has been removed by Mr. 
Balfour's explanation of the past transactions or by the annexation of 
Wei-hai-Wei is a pure delusion. It was certainly consistent with the 
nature of the facta which he had to lay-before us that Mr. Balfour 
should in the course of his speech pour contempt upon the opinions 
of experts as invariably conflicting. For the precise complaint 
which many of us who have been most eager supporters of the 
present Government hitherto are inclined to make is that they have 
allowed themselves to be hoodwinked by foreign diplomatista, because, 
whilst those diplomatists all look at questions from the point of view 
of war strength, they themselyes have not condescended to take the. 

æ “The Military Amateurs,” CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, March 1898, p. B85. 
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advice of either’ sailors or soldiers, and therefore have throughout 
failed to understand the objecta at which the statesmen with whom they 
had to deal were aiming. For the same reason they have throughout 
failed to see in what cases the power of England was irresistible, and 
where therefore they had no occasion to put forth feeble protesta, but 
could boldly and definitely say “No!” I don’t write now for the 
purpose of finding fault with the past, much as I love upon occasion 
to gnaw a bone. Facts are just now too serious in the minds of us 
all for that. What I want to do is to stop the process which is now 
going on in the House of the Whips coming round with bogus stories, 
trying to frighten us like a pack of children with night-shirt ghosts. 
I was standing the other day in one of the lobbies with several other 
men, discussing some of the ignominies which have lately been heaped 
upon us, when one of the Whips, who shall be nameless, joined 
the party, and in substance this was what he said : “ What is it that 
you fellows want? Are you ready to go to war with France and 
Russia at the same time? Do you know that Rusia has 800,000 
men ready at once to throw upon the frontiers of India and 150,000 
to throw into Manchuria and down upon Port Arthur?” I will not 
swear to his figures, for he was evidently a little vague about them 
himself. Moreover, I am not a good hand at remembering figures not 
written down; but there were several other members near at the time, 
and I am sure that they will confirm the substance of my report, It 
may be that the Government have not been actually working upon 
euch imaginary data as these; but then what an absurdity it is that 
we should be hoodwinked by them! For according to my custom, 
what I did was this. I went off to some of the best-informed sailors 
and soldiers that I knew, and tried to ascertain the facts, I propose 
to lay before the readers of the CONTEMPORARY what I believe to be 
the undoubted truth. 

First of all, I did not find on one subject at least, among those who 
were worth hearing, any of that discrepancy of opinion of which Mr. 
Balfour speaks. The sailors absolutely laugh at the idea of a war 
with France at the present time, and that for reasons that every one 
can understand, A German writer has lately given a very graphic 
illustration of the relative strengths of the navies of the world, in a 
form in which any one can eee at a glance their proportionate strength. 
It was copied into the Sketch of April 6. It is worth looking at, 
but from all I can gather from those who were present with the several 
fleets at Orete, and when the ships of the world met for the opening 
of the Kiel Canal, the relative efficiency at this moment of the navies 
is not adequately represented by that British giant standing beside 
the other pigmies by which the German endeavours to show the 
personnel of the different naval forces nor by the huge ironclads beside 
little boats by which he portrays the relative strength in shipa. From 
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its sea practice and discipline the British fleet is relatively even much 

stronger than it looks in that taking picture. That being so I cannot. 

better put the consequences of a war with France than in these words 

which Lord Palmerston used in 1840, at a time when our navy by no 
- meang possessed the preponderance it does now. 

“Tell M. Thiers that if France throws down the gauntlet we shall not 
refuse to pick it up; and that if she ins a war, she will to a certainty 
lose her. ships, colonies, and commerce before she sees the end of it.” 

I do not ask that the words should be used in that form. I do 
want that when the Foreign Office has to deal with foreign Ministers 
they shall realise the situation and make the stateamen they have to 
tackle feel that they do, It is not a “Jingo” policy nor a policy of 
war. What is the use of having a supreme navy and of paying for 
it if we are never to use the knowledge of it to prevent our just 
‘claims from being azsailed? Moreover, to know < our strength is to 
stop war. . 

Lord Palmerston had a blunt, straightforward method in diplomacy; 
but, a8 a consequences of it, he never at any time when he was at the 
head of affairs involved us in war. Foreign nations knew what -he 
meant, knew the truth of what he said, and knew that he would not 
talk about war without meaning to translate his words into action. 
Accordingly, he carried his pointa without war. The situation is in 
all respecte, so far as France is concerned, exactly the same now, and the 
statesmen who have, as was admirably shown in the first article of the 

’ ConTEMPORARY Review of last month, been wringing concession after 
concession out of the present Government by pure bluff know it as well 
as you or I‘ do. But I was not content with talking to sailors or to 
soldiers, though, as regards the fate of the colonies of Franoe, I found 
the soldiers quite as confident as the sailors. I had, what is very easy 
just now, long talks with those most familiar with the present condition 
of Paris and of France, ‘They were even more emphatic on the sub- 
ject. I might summarise what they said pretty well thus: 

« There is no chanoe whatever of France going to war-with England im 
behalf of any of the subjects about which she has been bickering with us. 
This Dreyfus-Zola business shows as clearly as daylight that the whole soul 
of France is absorbed in her army, and that she is hoping to seize some 
opportune moment for war with y. Moreover, it is as clear as can 
be that there is an enormous mass of sentiment that is seeking for a change 
and hankering after a despotism: Any ill-sucoess would settle the question. 

inst us she cannot use her army unless she could first overcome our 


fleet. Thestatesmen know very well that a collision between the two navies 
would not only entail disaster, but almost certainly expose some hanky- 
gael yE that has been going on in the dockyards. If anything of 
ed, it would be not merely that this particular Government 
would give place to another, but that there would bean outburst of socialism, 
followed by a despotism, which would probably begin by sending M. Hanotaux 
and others to join Dreyfus. Therefore, if only for the sak of their own 
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skins, the French statesmen will not go to war if they can help it, especially 
with us. Perhaps it is well to have things unsettled till after the elections, 
because before then any very public rebuff might force the unwilling hands 
of the men now in power; but assuredly it would take much to drive M. 
Hanotaux into war. He calculates simply on the fact that the mere idea 
of war is such a bogie to the Cabinet that he can extract whatever he 
pleases out of England without the least risk of war. Not even the wish 
to support Russia in our Far East would make France actually run the 
risks of war with us. How could Russia save her from any of these con- 

uences? France hos been greatly disillusionod about the Russian 
alliance, from which Russia has gained everything and France no one single 
advantage. The fact is penetrating deeper and deeper into the mind of the 
country, 


So much for the first scare of my good friend the Whip. As regards 
Russia, I knew already—every one who cared to remember it knew— 
that when the Japanese left Port Arthur and Talienwan they dis- 
mantled all the forte and removed all the guna, Therefore, it was 
clear that Russia must re-arm them by sea. It did not take long to 
find out that Russia was seeking to re-arm Port Arthur and Talienwan 
by means of her volunteer fleet sent round from Sebastopol with the 
guns for Port Arthur loaded into them as ballast That was a risky 
business. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach had declared that we were ready 
to defend the “open door” into China “even at the risk of war.” 
Since Lord Charles Beresford succeeded in getting the Intelligence 
Department of the Admiralty put upon a proper footing it was 
notorious that the movement of foreign ships was everywhere carefully 
watched. Notice had duly appeared in the Times as early as 1895 
that Russia was endeavouring to procure a cession of the Liaotung 
peninsula, with Talienwan as the terminus of her railway through 
Manchuria, If Russia was to nae Port Arthur as a fortified place 
the armament for it must come from Europe. Was it too much of a 
riddle for any one in the Admiralty Intelligence Department to guess 
what was likely to be the ballast of those volunteer ships? I put the 
common-sense and the powers of reasoning of those able men who 
have been selected for the work of that department too highly to 
believe that. I do not actually know that they warned the Govern- 
ment that they had any suspicions of what was going out in those 
ships. I do not know how far the present Government take stepa to 
be made aware of the conclusions at which their two Intelligence 
Departments have arrived. But of this I am very sure, that the data 
were ample to afford such suspicion as would have justified us in 
exercising our rights under the Treaty of Tientsin by continually 
keeping within the harbour of Port Arthur a few ships, which would 
have stopped the clandestine importation of that precious ballast. 

Looking at the matter for a moment from the Russian side, consider 
how dramatic the situation was, and how tense must have been the 
anxiety with which, in the Russian Embassy in London and in high 
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quarters in St. Petersburg, the progress of thoge ships, with their 
well-conoealed ballast, shadowed throughout their voyage by English 
ships, must have been watched! Secreta are notoriously not easily 
kept in Russia, In no country in the world would it be easy, con- 
sidering how many hands must be engaged in loading heavy fortress 
artillery upon ships obviously not requiring them for their own use, to 
make sure that no one would discover what was going on in the port, 
who might either himself convey knowledge of the fact to England, 
or in his cups reveal it to some one elae who would. In Russia they 
drink deep, and no one knows the danger better than Russian states- 
-men. In any case, every day as the little fleet drew nearer to the 
China seas it must, to those who knew, have seemed more and more 
impossible that there should be no one in London who would guess 
the secret, even if it had not been revealed. Moreover, for a long 
time it must have looked to those anxious eyes as if the secret had 
been betrayed or guessed. When the volunteer fleet arrived in Eastern 
waters after their long voyage, several ships of the English fleet were 
actually lying in Port Arthur. What did it mean? Evidently the - 
volunteer fleet could not fulfil its mission till. the situation had been 
cleared. China had given no assent to the Russian demands. It was 
obviously unlawful to import into a friendly harbour guns for the 
purpose of arming a dismantled fortress which had first to be seized, 
whether China wished it or not, in order that her assent might be 
afterwards enforced. British Ministers had expressed their approval 
-f Russia obtaining an open port for commercial purposes. They had 
not at all agreed to Russia seizing, against the will of China,.a fortress 
‘the armament for which had long since been despatched by sea. All 
‘the time there lay the British ships, which could sink those gallant 
little volunteers before they could attempt their splendid feat of pre- 
-datory daring. Would the English fleet do so or not if manifest 
aggression were directed against an empire in the independence and 
integrity of which her Majesty’s Ministry. had professed so keen an 
interest? That Ministry, by the mouth of one of ita most trusted 
members, had not shrunk from using language rare in diplomacy. As 
Russia purposed to clap a padlock on the open door, and to retain the 
key, would those words apply to her intended action? What wonder 
»that under these circumstances relations between the two Courts became 
sless pleasant than before, that official newspapers in Russia began to 
uge language of irritation against England, for which it was difficult 
>to account from any facts known to most Englishmen, and, as we must 
now suppose, not understood by her Majesty’s Ministers! The fact 
‘weas, that all this language represented a condition of overstrained 
imerves. During the two or three years throughout the course of which 
‘preparations were being carried on for the great coup, Russia had 
entirely failed to deliver, within striking distance of Port Arthur by . 
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fand, amy cospectable force. The distances were too enormous, and 
even now she has, as far as I can learn, only contrived to get some- 
where in and about Manchuria feeble cadres of a certain number of 
regimenta, aggregating a very small number of men, and quite incapable 
of plodding their way through the deep mud of Manchuria, dragging 
with them guns, food, and ammunition over ita roadless tracks, What 
was to be done? Despair was almost succeeding to irritation, when 
euddenly from the minds of patriotic Russians the dark cloud which 
had hung over them was removed by news of unexpected joy! As 
Mr. Balfour well said, the keys of China, as of other places, are kept 
in London. In London they had been handed over to the Russian ! 
Two distinguished statesmen had met. From the Russian point of 
view, which I am now giving, both were to be highly commended. Each 
in the conference which had followed had obeyed one part of a divine 
command. One had spoken with the wisdom of the serpent. The 
other had acted with the harmlessness and the innocence of the 
dove. 

‘This vehemence of attack of which you complain in the Russian 
Press is most unfortunate,” had said the Russian Ambassador. “ We 
must, of course, do our best to stop it. It is most important that the 
friendly relations of the two countries, which you have done so much: 
to secure, should be thoroughly restored. Perhaps you would do a 
small thing, not of any real importance, of course, which would, I 
think, just now give us help in soothing the feelings of my country- 
men, No doubt it is not very reasonable, bat just now the presence 
of English ships at Port Arthur is certainly one of the causes which 
irritate them. Of course your ghips have a perfect right to be there; 
but as the Russian fleet has gone thither, the fact that English ships 
have followed them’ causes remark, and might easily produce some 
unfortunate incident between sailors of two nations, both of which 
occasionally partake not wisely but too well.” 

The kind British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs had at onde 
agreed to grant so trifling a favonr. Being not only Foreign Minister 
but Premier also, he sent an order direct to the Admiralty for the 
immediate withdrawal from Port Arthur of the ships that had gone in 
there. My Lords of the Admiralty are a strong and very patriotic 
body. They have many a time stood out stoutly for what they knew 
to be their duty. They fully realised the risk in this case. Perhaps 
they had even known or guessed why the withdrawal was demanded. 
At all events, I hear on very good authority that some of them have 
said that if the withdrawal had been demanded by the Foreign Office 
under ordinary circumstances they would have insisted upon the ques- 
tion being referred to the Premier for decision. But the Premier 
himself had given the order, There was no possible appeal against it, 
though it had been issued without consulting them and against their 
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judgment. Then followed the catastrophe. The Russians had no 
force of armed men that against any decent soldiery could have captured 
such a fortress, even in ita then state. Upto this date China had 
given no consent. Two thousand men at most were available for 
landing. They showed the direction from which they feared attack 
by promptly laying down such-mine-fields as they could outside both 
Port Arthur and Talienwan. Then they marched in and, without 
orders or authority to do so, unlees from Li Hung Ohang, the Ohinese 
troops’ marched out. Then at-last, but not before, the unhappy - 
Emperor, with, it is said, tears in his eyes, agreed to “lease” what hat - 
already been taken from him. He agreed because England; which 
had just declared her desire to maintain the integrity of China, had i 
abandoned to seizure a fortress which, except by sea, could never have 
been approached. ` : 

_ Since Vivien stole his secret from Merlin surely never has advant- 
age been so promptly taken of successful coaxing by any one as then 
by the Russian Minister. For in one moment he put forth the charm. 
Merlin in this case was not loet “to life.” Whether he was lost to 
“age, and name, and fame,” the future consequences of that fateful: 
conversation may yet have to determine, It ia these facta, most surely 
believed among us, which have suddenly shattered that faith in Lord 
Salisbury as a Foreign Minister, which has made us bear with equani- 
mity the perpetual surrenders to the French of which so graphic an 
account was given in the article last month on “ The Failure of -our 
Foreign Policy.” Hitherto it has been a matter of party faith with 
us to prove against our better judgment that each of these surrenders. 
was either inevitable or advantageous. It is wonderful what one can 

. doin the way of persuading oneself to believe what one wants to 
believe. Always one has solaced an uneasy conscience by the con- 
viotion that the Government knew more than we did, or than they 
could venture to tell us. Here it is manifest that Lord Salisbury 
was hoodwinked because he did not know, because he did not take 
the means at his disposal for ascertaining what the real meaning of 
the concession he made was. What we now fear is lest he should, 
allow himeelf to be frightened by these threats of Russian aggression 
against our Indiah frontier. It is clear as clear can be that Russia 
will not quarrel with us till she has perfected her hold upon Port 

_Arthur. That cannot be for a long time yet, though every hour 
that the deciaion is delayed makes it more difficult to turn her ont. 
As yet she has only abont 2000 men in Port Arthur. It is altogether 
within our power to prevent her from increasing those numbers. 
Moreover, the lowest estimate I have heard assigned for the time that 
she will require to arm Port Arthur, even decently, is six months. 
That, however, was given me-by an infantry general, and I find that 
artillerymen accustomed to’ this class of work put it as much more 
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nearly two years. The mine-field defence is a mere sham, designed 
to frighten a Cabinet that does not condesoend to consult experte, 
It presenta no terrors to a navy that can employ torpedo-boats and 
naval counter-mines to clear the way, and that cannot be injured by 
mines except when they delay ships under the fire of guns, which here 
cannot be used with any effect for many along day. Under the 
treaty of Tientsin we have an absolute right to send our ships into 
Port Arthur. Russia has guaranteed us the maintenance of our rights 
under that treaty. Why should we not exercise them here? Olearly 
the laying of mine-fields, plumped down the moment our fleet was 
outside the harbour in order to prevent their return, was a direct 
violation of the bend-fide meaning of this pledge. 

Now whilst Russia is not ready to meet us in these waters, now 
when Japan is only burning to be let slip if she can be guaranteed the 
safe arrival of her ships from Europe, and be aided by some support 
for her pecuniary necessities, now when a satisfactory bargain with 
Germany ought to be easily struck—now is the time to obtain definite 
concessions and a definite understanding with Russia, All this 
wrath about our accepting the proposal of Ohina that we should 
ocoupy Wei-hai-Wei is mere bluff. It is an attempt to pursue the 
same game that has been so successful already—the soaring of nerve- 
leas Ministers, who are each so confident in their capacity to command 
the China, the Mediterranean, and the Channel fleet, that they some- 
times do not consult, and more often than not wholly repudiate the 
advice of their ablest admirals on purely technical questions about 
which they at least ought to hear all that can be said by those who 
know. 

By Mr. Curzon’s own direct confession in the late debate they have 
done exactly the same as to their military advisers. He made a very 
smart Parliamentary reply to Sir Charles Dilke by saying, “ It is a 
little unreasonable that almost in the same breath that he is accusing us 
of making a premature decision and of throwing dust in the eyes of 
the House, he shonld ask us for full details of a naval and military 
programme ”—but it was a purely academical answer. It was exactly 
in that fatal manner of a University debating society from which Mr. 
Curson has never yet been able to get free. Sir Charles Dilke’s 
objection, as a question of statesmanship, holds the field, and neither 
was nor could be answered in the debate. According to Mr. Curzon’s 
averment, for more than a year the Government have had before them 
as an alternative policy to the maintenance of the integrity of Ohina, 
the possibility, at least, of their having to occupy Wei-hai-Wei. 
We know that for at least three years the preparations for the seizure 
of Port Arthur have been going on; that the Government had ample 
warning from those who knew three full yeara ago that the step was 
in contemplation. Their utter, absolute contempt for the opinion of 
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all “ experts” and their self-satisfied vanity can alone account for the 
fact, if it be a fact, that they did not from that time forward Beb all 
the agencies they had at their disposal to work to procure for them all 
the means of information that were necessary. Being on friendly 
terms with the Japanese, who were in ocoupation of Wei-hai-Wei, 
there could be no reason why they should not obtain from them exact 
particulars and plans of a harbour and fortress which the Japanese 
were about to abandon. With a huge and docile majority at their 
back, faced by no opposition, with the country intent on foreign 
policy, eager to put all resources at their command, there could be no 
excuse if, as they say, they thus lacked information, why they should 
not quietly, and without specially drawing attention to it, have 
rescinded that most unfortunate mistake of Lord Randolph Ohurchill’s, 
the abolition of the vote for secret service money. It is of course 
possible that a fatal shortness of money for such purposes may have 
so hampered both our Intelligence Departments that they were not 
able to furnish the Government in the course of three years with 
exact partionlars of the strength of the garrison that would be required 
for Wei-hai-Wei. What is abeolately impossible and. incredible is 
that if the Ministers had not done this thing, confident in their own 
omniscience and in their power to hoodwink the House, they would 
not have given some indication of the necessary increase to the army 
involved in this new acquisition. For consider! We have only quite 
recently hed it carefully explained to us by Mr. Brodrick that the 
army has been thrown out of gear by the disproportion which the 
necessities of our foreign policy have established between the numbers 
abroad and those at home. He made it clear that in order to put 
things on a proper footing, and to save us from the “ squeezed lemon ” 
stage at home, an addition of about twelve battalions was properly 
necessary. As the Government did not see their way to raising more 
than three battalions this year, and could not make up their minds to 
offer an addition of pay of more than about a penny per man, we were 
left with nine battalions short of what we ought to have, In addition 
to this, we were to some prodigious extent that I don’t remember 
short of garrison artillery. 

I have heard lately that all our ooaling stations require much 
larger garrisons than have yet been sent out to them. Having these 
three years during which the subject ought to have been considered 
as an alternative, one year during which it was actually, by Mr. 
Ourzon’s avowal, seriously contemplated ns at least a possible alterna- 
tive, surely during some part of that time the question which Bir- 
Charles Dilke put to Mr. Ourson, but which he was unable to answer, 
might have been submitted to their military advisers. I repeat it 
now because as soon as the House meets after Easter it is imperative 
that some answer to it should be given. “In view of the great diffi- 
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culty which was experienced in keeping up our garrisons of Malta 
and Gibraltar, were they going to add a great fortrees at an infinitely 
greater distance from this country to their garrisons?” “If it was 
intended to make it a great military and naval station, what was the 
expense which would be involved?” Sarely some approximate esti- 
mate ought to have been arrived at before, not after, the policy was 
decided on. For it is no mere question of cost, The Japanese have 
thought it necessary to maintain there 18,000 men. If we are to 
keep any such number, that would, by Mr. Brodrick’s showing, 
involve an increase to the army of 36, 000 men additional to the num- 
ber which he has already explained to us are required ġo make the army 
as it is work with proper efficiency. Most lucidly, I must do him the 
justice to say, he explained to us that we required an equal number 
of men added to the army at home for all that were added to the 
army abroad. Therefore, if 18,000 men are required for Wei-hai-Wei 
18,000 men must also be added to the home army at the same time in 
order to feed them, or else, as he clearly showed us, the army through~ 
out is broken down by the strain on the home forces in providing 
drafts. Any serious deduction from this force must mean that the 
forts are not properly manned, and that it will be no equipoise to the 
strength of Russia, who will certainly put at least 18,000 men between 
Port Arthur and Talienwan as soon as she can get them there, No 
doubt our garrison will, in fact, be much less than this. 

We invariably at great risk employ numbers of troops which to 
a foreign general would seem ridiculously small. In a measure, ro 
doubt, our command of the sea enables us to do this much more 
safely than any one else can. But in these distant regions it is 
neither wise nor safe to leaye such places as Hong-kong and Wei-hai- 
Wei without adequate garrisons. It follows as a logical consequence 
that an addition to our army of three battalions, which might have 
been quite satisfactory as an instalment before these eventa, is quite 
inadequate now that we have to provide for altogether new oon- 
tingencies. Olearly, therefore, the first necessity is to attract as 
many recruits as possible. Personally I am not at all sure that we 
have not very nearly reached the maximum annual contingent that 
our system of voluntary enlistment can furnish ; but I hear from all 
my soldier acquaintances that at all eventa the offer which has at 
present been made ie wholly inadequate. The original proposal 
of the much despised military advisers of the Goverment was, as is 
reported, that the recruit should receive 1s, 8d. a day and the formed 
soldier 1s, 6d. That, at least, was an attractive offer, very different 
from what the soldiers very clearly seem to understand to be merely 
an increase of barely more than Id. a day. Therefore, ‘before the 

policy of taking over Wei-hai-Wei was adopted, the sailors and 
soldiers ought to have been called on to report how the step would 
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affect the navy and army. Evidently from Mr. Ourson’'s state- ~ 
ment no such step.was taken. The most serious element in the 
whole of the melancholy story I have‘had to tell is the evidence 
it supplies that the Government, far from possessing that amount 
of superior knowledge with which we have always credited them, and 
because of which we have blindly trusted them, have been acting 
throughout without taking the means at their disposal for getting 
advice on subjects of which they were profoundly ignorant. Ap- 
parently because among the blind the one-eyed is king, the one 
adviser or expert on whom they have relied has been Mr. Ourzon. 
He travelled in China and in Russia and wrote a book about them. 
Therefore, of course he must know. Unfortunately every prediction 
to which Mr. Ourzon committed himself has been utterly falsified by 
evente. He assured us: that whatever slight successes Japan might 
in the first instance secure in fighting against China, that great 
slowly-moving, but mighty, Empire would in the long run completely 
overwhelm her. He wrote both there and in Russia with that parti- 
cular kind of confident assurance and certainty of personal omni- 
science which is usually only seen in a young graduate who has just 
taken a rather good degree. A hasty glance as he raced through 
such vast areas as those that are covered by Ruasia and by China 
enabled him to settle every question, to penetrate into the minds of 
Russian stateamen, to gauge the social condition of such a .complex 
and mysterious people as the Chinese. Therefore, he needed not to 
study the works of those who had devoted years of their lives to the 
profound study of these difficult problems. Therefore, with scorn in 
his tones he set down as mere folly what they had long since forb- 
told. Nothing whatever that has happened was not exactly fore- 
shadowed in that masterly study “ Society in China,” written shortly 
before the war by that greatest of Ohinese “experts,” Dr. Douglas. « 
His article in the Encyclopædia on the same subject had given all the 
antecedent circumstances in history which led up to the melancholy 
picture of feebleness, shame, and misery which the later work pre- 
sented. All that, however, was for Mr. Ourzon rubbish not worth his 
consideration. Because they have relied-upon this gentleman, who needs 
advice from no one, but when backed by the hearty cheers of a party 
can give to older statesmen just such answers as rejoice the hearts of . 
undergraduates in a Union debate, her Majesty’s Ministers have been 
hoodwinked by Ruasian diplomatists, bamboozled by French statesmen, 
and nonploased by the‘sudden collapse of China, for which all serious 
studenta of the Hast were completely prepared. Contrast:the marvellous 
success which has attended their policy when they have trusted to 
other counsellors, and have not been superior to taking the advice of 
o q experta” In Egypt they have gone on steadily and surely from 
success to success, hampered only by the way in which they have 
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allowed themselves to be bullied in financial matters by France, In 
West Africa, after all the unnecessary and ignominious concessions of 
the past, for which they were by no means only or chiefly responsible, 

from the moment ‘that Mr. Chamberlain obtained a-free hand every- ° 
thing has been rapidly improving. He did not talk of war, but he 
very quietly and steadily put our fighting forces there into an effective 
condition, until now even on land we are not afraid to speak to any 
one in the gate. The necessity which is obviously upon us is that 
what’ Mr. Chamberlain has done in West Africa we shall do for our 
dand forces generally. We must seriously examine from the point of 
view of possible war our position in China and elsewhere. Russia is 
_ not occupying Port Arthur in order to`“ save the face” of any Govern- 
ment that has received a rebuff and wants to look successful. She, 
aa rapidly as she can, will make it into a po werful, effectively garri- 

goned fortress and harbour. If Weihai Wer is to be any counter- 
‘poise to the power Russia has acquired in Northern Ohina, we must 


make it as least as effective both as to docks, armament, and garrison, | ; 


Can we do it? If so, the whole effect of the new policy upon our 
army in general must be taken into account, Mr. Brodriok’s exposi- 
tion of the- mode in which the different parts of our army at home 
and abroad interact upon one another was too lucid to be entirely 
forgotten by the House. After Easter a full statement must be laid 
before us of the méans by which the additional strength which will 
be required by our army is to be provided, and within what time, 
All the other unanswered points in Sir Oharles Dilke’s question must 
be fairly dealt with. Otherwise it will be manifest that the oocupa- . 
tion of Wei-hai-Wei was a mere coup de thédire designed to save the 
face of a Government in trouble, not an addition ined by cautious 
Statesmen to the strength of the oe 

: Tana MP. 


' HEALTH ON THE BICYCLE. 


HERE can be no doubt but that the health of the people of this 
country must be influenced one way or the other, for gcod or ` 

for bad, by the almost universal orase for bicycling which during the 
last few years has become the fashion. The ocult of the bicycle is by 
_no means new—it has had ita votaries for-row about thirty years ; 
but while the high, difficult, yet withal graceful “ Ordinary” machine 
held sway, both sport and pastime were practically confined to prac- 
tised athletes, and the question of health or fitness for the exercise in 
their case was never ‘raised. But the invention in the first place of 
the tricycle and of the low, equal-wheeled “ Safety,” and in the second 
of the pneumatic tyre, changed all this, and has brought an exercise 
both fascinating and exhilarating within the reach of all, old and 
young, man, woman, and child. Of course, a great number of men 
who have recently commenced to ride are either those who in their 
younger days were given to some form or other of athletic exercise, 
or else are now at school or university engaged in running, rowing, 
cricket, football, or other competitive sporta, and so do not suddenly, 
and in an untrained state, commence to throw an unaccustomed strain 
on their muscular and circulatory systems. But these experta are not 
the only recruits to the new army of cyclists. Men who have passed 
, the greater part of their lives in sedentary occupations, women whose 
only exercise has been “carriage,” young children, and old people, 
have with one accord fallen victims to the fascinations of this alluring. 
form of locomotion. It stands to reason, therefore, that among those 
in this second category there must be many on whom a sudden 
increase of bodily exertion must produce a great effect, and it is the 
object of this paper to lay down such rules and indicate such precau- 
tions as may be necessary to insure that the change in their habite 
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may be productive of good, and not the means of laying the founda- 
tions of disease and injury. 

There are few exercises or sporte more healthful to the ordinary 
individual than bicycling in a moderate and discreet fashion, and 
experience has shown that in many cases of functional ailments, and 
‘even in some of organic delicacy, its regulated use has materially 
aided the physician in his efforta to restore health. The reason for 
this is not far to seek. A person riding a bicycle has not to carry his 
own weight. He is rolled on wheels, and ọnly has to propel himself ; 
the machine carries him, A simple experiment will prove the truth 
of this. Let any one carry a man of twelve stone weight on his back 
for, say, one hundred yards, and afterwards geat him on a tricycle and 
push him over the same course, and compare the amount of force 
needed to accomplish the distance, He will find that a finger-touch 
is sufficient to propel both man and machine, while very considerable 
fatigue resulta from carrying him. A bicycle ride, therefore, com- 
binea the maximum of fresh air and change of soene with the minimum 
of injurious effort, and to the delicate will afford exercise without 
exhaustion, and to the strong will open up the country and give 
acoess to places which otherwise would be unattainable to those not 
blessed with riding horses. 

Granting, then, that cycling properly regulated is in itself a good 
and healthfal recreation, it is well to examine the question, and 
endeavour to point out the pitfalls which, in its pursuit, should be 
avoided, and give any hints which may condao to its becoming a 
healthful as well as a pleasurable amusement. 

First of all, to take the case of persons who are sound and well. 
At what age may a child commence to ride? At what age should a 
man decide that the time is past for him to learn? As a general 
rule, it may be stated that seven years is quite the earliest age at 
which a boy or girl should be allowed to mount a cycle, and even 
then great care is necessary to see that. the machine is in every way 
fitted to the child. The reach must be carefully adjusted according 
to the length of leg; the saddle must be accurately adapted to the 
rider ; the crank should not be too long, four to five inches is quite 
sufficient for a child of such an age; and the gear should not exceed 
fifty-two inches. Young growing tissues are easily distorted, and 
therefore it is most important to see that the handle-bar is raised to 
such a height that the rider can easily sit quite upright. If it were too 
low and the handles set too far forward, the child would adopt the 
ungainly “‘scorcher” attitude, and a permanently humped spine would 
be the result. Then when he is properly mounted and the machine 
rightly adjusted he must not be allowed to do too much. Etxcessive 
distance is bad, excessive speed is worse, and excessive hill-riding is 
worat. It is impossible to lay down in miles and furlongs how far 
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each particular boy or girl may ride, `The capacity of each for active 
exercise differs, and each by practice will become capable of doing 
more. If after any ride the child is found to refuse his food, and to 
be feverish, restless, and sleepless at night and thirsty the next day, 
it is a sure and certain sign that he has done too much, and such 
over-exertion persisted in-must lead to disaster. If, on the contrary, 
on returning home the young cyclist eats well, sleeps well, and is 
bright and lively the next day, then the ride has not been pushed too 
far, and has done him good and not harm. 

It is difficult to say when a man is too old to commence to ride. 
Some men of advanced: years have all their life long been used to 

’ regular athletic exercise, and in consequence come to any new form of 
bodily exertion with heart and muscles well prepared, and long 
experience teaches them how much or how little they can do without 
injury. Of such was the late Major Knox Holmes, who, an athlete 
from his youth upwards, at the age of about seventy-four years 
exchanged his arm-chair and chronic rheumatism for a tricycle, and 
died of influenza at the age of eighty-five, having the year before his 
death ridden over one hundred miles in the day on the great North Road. 

There are several other instances of men who, having passed the 
allotted span of threescore years and ten, have learned to cycle, and 
are still living instances of the benefits to be obtained therefrom. But 
old arteries are inelastic, old muscles are brittle, and any veteran who 
has passed a sedentary existence should count well the cost before he 
riaks the chances of over-strain which might easily ensue on his 
attempting a new and unaccustomed pastime for the first time in his. 
old age. : f 

This warning applies with double force to women—as those who 
have at the present time attained a mature age, passed their youth in 
the days when the only exercise considered “ladylike” was dancing 
or a mild walk, and who consequently are quite unprepared to sud- 
denly change their habits. No old man or elderly woman should, 
under any circumstances, commence to cyolé unless passed sound, and 
even then the greatest care must be taken never to venture beyond 
the bounds of extremo moderation. ‘Those, however, who are already 
expert oyclista may look forward with confidence to being able to con- 
tinue their riding through a green old age, and to reap health and 
length of days from their habits of regular exercise. 

One of the most frequent questions asked is whether persons who 
are physically unsound may oyole; and if they may, how much 
should they be allowed to do? It is quite impossible to discuss this 
thoroughly, except in the pages of a purely medical work; but a 
broad rule may be laid down that no one who is unsound or delicate 
should commence to cycle, except under the advice of a competent 
physician. There are some ailments in which cycling, properly regu- 
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lated, acts like a charm in restoring health; there are others in 
which to mount a bicycle would be simple suicide. It does most 
good in functional diseases, and in such as arise from insufficient 
exercise. It prevents and assists in the cure of such ailments as 
gout and rheumatism, and few regular cyclists are troubled with indi- 
gestion. In the bloodlesaness of young girls it sometimes does more 
good than pints of iron drops, though in such cases moderation ia 
most essential until the heart is well drilled in its new work, and very 
few instances of pure “nervousness” survive a regular course of 
bicycle rides, Its use is not so apparent when there is organic 
mischief and change of structure in any organ, though sometimes it 
is used as a palliative, and enables the sufferer to take that exercise 
which is good for his general health, and which he could not manage 
on his feet. No person, however, with any organic disease, especially 
if the heart be affected, should attempt to cycle, except under the 
direct orders of his physician. 

When it is decided that it is right and wise for a person to com- 
mence riding, a most important question is the distance he should 
cover and the pace at which he should cover it. From what has been 
written above, it will be seen that the answer to this depends entirely 
on the physique and condition of the rider. Because Cordang, an 
exceptional athlete, trained to the hour and perfectly paced, can 
compass oyer 600 miles in twenty-four hours on a cement track, it 
does not follow that a delicate girl or weakį man can ride fifty miles 
in the same time on a country road. In all"probability, were they to 
attempt it, they would be more harmed by their exertions and more 
exhausted at the finish than the experienced professional was after 
racing over twelve times the distance, Fach novice, commencing to 
ride, must feel his or her way gingerly; condition will come with 
practice, and in a fow weeks it will be possible to accomplish a distance 
at a speed which seemed quite impossible when viewed through the 
glasses of inexperience and unfitness. But, even when in condition, 
to the ordinary rider moderation, both in pace and mileage, should be 
the watchword. It is extremely easy to “over-do” it cycling. The 
exercise is so easy and the exertion seems so slight that much mischief 
has been done to many, especially women, who, tempted by a leading 
wind and favourable gradients, have exceeded their usual distance 
riding away from home, and, on returning, have found that the 
adverse conditions of wind and hill entail a struggle which, if per- 
sisted in, may leaye ita mark on their conatitations for years. The 
old hand, especially when not quite fit, carefully arranges his ride so 
that he has the difficulties to contend with when fresh, and takes the 
help of the breeze and formation of the country to bring him home 
without undue exertion. 

It is very easy to know if any ride has overtaxed the strength and 
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caused over-fatigue. Under such circumstances the rider will be 

anable to eat, he will be thirsty, hot, restless, and feverish at night, 

end quite unable to-aleep, and the next day will suffer from lassitude . 
end a distinct disinclination for any form of exertion. If a rest be 

taken, these symptoms of “ fatigue fever” will rapidly subside; but if 

they be disregarded, and the offence repeated, nature will step in to 

exact the penalty due to her outraged laws. 

For the great majarity of oyclista there is no doubt but that the 
bicycle is a better machine than the tricycle. > It has the advantage 
in weight and esse of propulsion, and can be used more easily when 
the road is bad, because it is a “one-track” machine, and can pick its 
way along any smooth portion of the highway; whereas the tricyole 
requires three tracks, one for each of its wheels. In case of accident 
also the bicycle is the safer, as it is possible to jump clear when it is. 
impossible to avoid the danger; while the tricycle rider, especially if 
of the female sex, is wedged in between the seat-pillar behind and 
the handle-bar-in front, and has to sink or swim with the machine. 
The disadvantages of the bicycle are the tendency to “ side-slip” in 
greasy mud, the difficulty in mounting and diamounting, which require 

a certain amount of agility i in the rider, and the fact that it requires 
a trick-rider to remain seated when not in motion. For ladies with 
a tendency to embonpoint a well-built tricycle is decidedly the more. 
graceful steed. 

With regard to the e each person must suit himself. There 
ere dozens of good pat on the market, but, as it has been well 
said, “ one man’s gaddle is another man’s blisters.” It is most neces- _ 
sary to be careful about the adjustment and position of the saddle; if 
too high or too low it cannot be comfortable, even if the pressure in 
the wrong places is not injurious. It should be placed just so high 
that when the rider is sitting at ease and upright he can touch the 
pedal with his heel when it is at its lowest point. This will give him. 
perfect command over the machine, and allow him to use his ankles 
in pedalling to the best advantage. Riders, especially ladies, are 
inclined to tranagress this rule for two reasons. The first ie, that it 
is much easier to mount the cycle if the saddle be placed too low ; 
the second is, that persons of short stature look more elegant and 
graceful if their seat is raised to such a height that they can only 
just touch the pedal with the ball of the foot when extended. Hither, 
error is injurious, If the saddle be too low, it is impossible to use 
the full power of the muscles of the leg, as the knee must always be, 
kept bent, and so they have to act at a great disadvantage, because the 
force has to be applied by a pull rather than by a push; sitting in such 
a cramped and doubled-up position, it is extremely difficult to make 
any use of the weight of the body as an agent of propulsion, and so 
the rider has to depend entirely on his muscular efforta to drive the 
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machine, and they, handicapped by his incorrect position, are frequently 
at fault, especially when climbing hill. It is much better to havea 
machine built with a low frame, or to carefully cultivate the art of 
mounting; than to struggle on with the saddle some inches too low. 
When, on the other hand, the reach is set too long, it is positively - 
injurious to the rider. He (or it is generally a ‘‘she”) is at the 
* mercy of every stone or rough place in the road, and is quite unable 
‘to humour the bicyole over ruta or bumps by distributing the weight 
between handles, pedals, and saddle, and is consequently tossed about. 
as if riding on a rail, while the position is unsteady and a great deal: 
of injurious pressure is exercised where it will do most harm. At the 
same time, the danger of side-slip and of losing control of the bicyole- 
in an emergency is doubled, as the guiding power of the feet on the 
„pedals is lost for about half ‘the stroke and the ankle-action is much. 
impaired. If any cycling beyond mere park-riding be contemplated; 
it is better by far to sacrifice a little appearance to safety and comfort, 
‘and shorten the reach according to the rule given above. Each 
- different person, according to his length of limb, will probably require 
the peak of the saddle to be in a different position with regard to the 
‘orank-axle. Experience will alone determine this, but for the majority 
it will be found that if a plumb-line be dropped from the peak and 
fall about four or five inches behind the crank: axle, the most suitable 
place will have been discovered. Some are able to do better with a 
more forwatd, some with a more backward position, but i in either case 
extremes should be avoided. 

With regard to the actual shape of the saddle, it should be suff- 
ciently broad at the back to allow of the rider sitting fairly and 
squarely upon it, and using for that purpose his ischial tuberosities, 
the bones intended by nature to support the weight of the sitting 
body. Most persons prefer some sort of a peak, as it gives a sense of 
security in descending hills, and also assistas them in guiding the 
cycle. The saddle shonld be most carefully adjusted, so that this 
peak shall cause no undue pressure anywhere, and when -the right 
angle is found, the nuts should be firmly fixed, and never moved. 
There are numerous patented arrangements, all intended to produce- 
the great aycling desideratum—a perfect saddle; each rider must: 
discover that which is perfect for himself. But it is essential, what- 
ever be the ahape of the saddle, that the springs be adapted to the- 
weight of him who. sits thereon. Springs for a fourteen-stone man 
are absurd for a nine-stone girl For a novice, rubber or felt pedals 
are best; for an expert, rat-trap. For these last a special pair of 
shoes should be kept, and if vibration, causing numbness of the feet, 

' be complained of, it is well to have the soles made of a sheet of rubber 
‘fixed between two layers of leather. To both sexes, when cycling, 
certain rules as to dress are common. ‘All underclothing should be of 
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wool, with a thickness regulated according to the temperature ; shoes 
always; boota never should be worn; and no garment should be at 
all tight. For men little more need be said. Golfing or shooting 
costume, with rather thinner stockings; suita every cycling require- - 
“ment, it being understood that knickerbockers are far preferable to 
trousers. For women the skirt should be well cut and not too large 
round the hem; three yards will be found sufficient, and it should’ 
clear the ground by about four inches when the wearer is not on her 
machine. Knickerbockers should take the place of the petticoat, and 
thin woollen stockings should be worn by those who mean to ride 
more than a mile or two. Some women are disposed to discard the 
skirt when cycling, on the ground that “rational dress” is both more 
convenient and safer, as well as allowing a diamond-framed machine 
to be used instead of the more cumbrous drop-framed ladies’ bicycle. 
In these contentions they are undoubtedly right, but, beyond the 
proto-martyrs and pioneers of the movement, it does not seem likely 
that many women, in this country at least, will adopt the new fashion, 
ag, with two or three exceptions necessary to prove the rule, the all- 
powerful looking-glass forbids. It is as well for ladies riding in the 
early spring and winter, or who are likely to return against a wind or 
after dark, to carry an extra wrap. It may save manya chill. Very 
little beyond common sense is necessary to point out a proper diet for 
cycling. Whatever the ‘rider may have been accustomed to, and has 
found to suit him, is best. It is nob necessary to be a vegetarian, a 
teetotaler, an excessive meat-eater, or large consumer of alcohol, to 
excel on the cyole. Nature and experience point out that a simple 
mixed diet is beat for man, and simple regular meals are best for the 
man who cycles, It is unwise for any one to start riding directly 
efter food, and stimulants between meala, even in case of fatigue, must 
be bad. Their effect soon passes off, and the reaction leaves the rider 
worse than he was before. 

So long as human nature remains what it is, it may be taken as 
absolutely certain that racing and speed competitions will find favour 
among the young, and that not only the young, but those even of 
more mature years, will be tempted to descend into the arena and 
test their speed and stamina against their fellows. For years it has 
been a matter of controversy whether racing, either on foot, in boats, 
or on cycles, is dangerous to health, or whether it may be indulged 
in with impunity, and be expected to improve rather than damage 
the physical condition of ita votaries. The last five-and-thirty years 
have witnessed a great athletic revival, which has spread downwards 
to all ranks of the community, and in the present day the number of 
young men engaged in all sorts of occupations and avocations, who 
take part in hard competitive exercises such as football, rowing, cross- 
country running, short and long distance walking, running, and cycle 
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racing, is simply legion; and, if. the, after-effects of all this athletio 
etrain be as bad as some pessimists delight to paint them, it stands to 
reason that the general health of the community must show a marked 
and increasing deterioration as a result. Studying this question from 
an active experience of over thirty years, it appears that, if no harm 
is to be done to the individual, and through him to the community, 
by indulging in the practice of this athleticism, the love of which is 
inherent in the human race, two stringent rules should be laid down: 
the one, that no person should take part in any competition unless 
he be properly trained and fit; the other, that no person organically 
unsound should, under any circumstances, be allowed to commence 
training. It is impossible that an untrained man can pass through 
the ordeal of a fast and keenly contested race without throwing such 
a stress upon his heart, lungs, and muscular system that some mischief 
must be done, and some organ, weaker perhaps than its fellows, 
receive a strain which, though perhaps not appreciated at the time, is 
painfully apparent Jater on, and may wreck a whole lifetime with the 
curse of chronic ill-health. This danger is more real to the old hand, 
who may be tempted to compete when out of condition, than to the 
novice who has no experience of the race-path. The one knows 
exactly how to make the most of himself, and his nervous system, 
stamped with the mark of many previous contests, enables him to 
overtax his strength, and goads him on to the extreme limits of 
exhaustion. The other is unskilled; his nervous energy is misapplied, 
and, though his pluck may equal that of the more skilled performer, 
aature steps in before he can do himself much real injury and compels 
him to cease from his ill-advised efforts. That any one whose organs 
are unsound should not be encouraged to subject them to the trials 
and labours of that sort of preparation which is necessary in the 
present day before it is possible to excel on the race-track must be clear 
to every one who takes the trouble to consider the matter. No young 
man whose heart, lungs, or joints are in any way diseased can hope 
to do more than jog on through life. Cracked plates are not used to 
build a war-ship, and gans with flaws are condemned, Such persons 
oan be very useful members of society, but they are not fitted for the 
fierce joy of contest. The weak spot must under such circumstances 
be found out, and the greater their pluck and determination the worse 
will be their ultimate fate. It must not be concluded from the above 
that all men organically unsound are to be prohibited from every form 
of bodily exercise. Moderate and proper use of their limbs will be 
beneficial, and many a wise physician will order them exercise, and so 
direct it that it-will lighten their burden and sweeten their days. 
But there is a great difference between a quiet potter on a bicycle and 
a well-fought-out race. A bruised reed may accomplish the one 
unharmed, but break on attempting the other, 
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When it is decided that a young man is fit to go into training, it is 
necessary that he should train with care. The object of proper training 
is to bring the, body to the highest perfection in health and efficiency, 
and this process must be accomplished gradually ; and pains must be 
taken not to overdo the work, but by degrees fit and accustom each 
organ to the extra strain which will be laid upon it, and build up the 
whole system to withstand such strain without sustaining injury. Ib 
is imposaible to lay down in a short paper any more than the most 
general rules which should be observed to attain this end.’ Each man 
trains differently, and must be humoured accordingly. Common-sense 
and moderation are the best trainers, and regularity in sleep, food and 
exercise is the best regimen. It is wonderful what feats can be 
accomplished by a sound athlete, when properly fit, without any 

‘apparent harm. ‘The competitors in many twenty-four hours’ races 
and record feats have been thoroughly examined by competent observers 
“and found perfectly healthy and but little exhausted by their arduous 
labours. The time has not yet arrived to say with certainty how these 
long-distance races will affect the future health of those who have 
participated in them; suffice it to state that at present they show no 
signs of rmsonndnieas. It is hardly necessary to mention races of a 
duration of six days, such as have recently been held in America, 
except unhesitatingly to condemn them. Let if be hoped that the 
National Cyclists Union will never permit any such exhibitién to take 
place in England under its rules. For the sound, moderate racing, 
after proper training, is good, and many a man owes to his athletio 
career improved health and physique, as well as habits of temperance 
and self-denial, which, necessary for success on the path, have influ- 
enced the whole of his subsequent life.. For the unsound, racing is a 
snare and a delusion, and many a useful career has been cut short in 
‘the pitfall of athletic ambition, 

Oyclists should take heart; their pastime is healthful and pleasing, 
and, though it is possible for any one to do himself harm by over- 
riding, it is not the only sport which has this failing; men, and 
women too, have over-walked, over-run, over-climbed, and over-rowed, 
and but little notice has been taken of it. . Oycling, for the many, is 
a new sport, and we live in the days of evening papers, and at present 
every accident and every injury which in any way can be attributed 
to it is commented and enlarged upon more than its merits deserve. 
The bicycle-face, the bicycle-hand, the bicycle-foot are myths, and 
even ‘kyphosis bicyclistarum” need but provoke a smile, provided 
only that the reader observe the good old cycling rule: “ Sit easily 
upright, and keep your eyes well in front of you.” 

E. B. TURNER. 


THE WANING OF EVANGELICALISM. 
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“This earthly moon, the Church, hath 
her fulls and wanings and sometimes her 
eclipses.” —Bp. HALIL. 


4 
L 


first note of the Evangelical revival of the eighteenth century 
is a recall to reality. From one practically without the English 
, Churches came an appeal to all who professed and called themselyes 
Ohristians to give up playing at religion, and to treat it as a reality. 
The opinion of the leaders of the revival of the effect of Law's 
“ Serious Call” upon them was probably expressed by Charles Wesley 
when ‘he told Law that he had been the schoolmaster who brought 
him to Ohrist. And its influence pursued them, giving its own 
character to their movement, Whatever its theological shortcomings, 
“The Serious Oall ” is Methodistic throughout. a l 
And, just as Law’s unity with Methodiamm can only be denied on 
formal grounds, so it is with the unity which exists between the 
Methodist revival and the Evangelical movement. The Evangelicals, 
strictly so-called, were not Methodists, but the doctrine they preached 
was essentially the same. f i 
And again, to confine the term Evangelicalism to a party in the 
Church of England is to render it impossible to attain any just 
conception of the place of Evangelicalism in Ohristian history or in 
that of this country. The characteristic of both the Evangelical 


movement and the Mothodist revival was a doctrine which called- . 


forth the religious life of men, and that not only in the Ohurch 
of England, but in every denomination, and outside of them all, 
Evangelicalism must, therefore, be understood as covering all that 
resulted from the workings of the religious revival of the last century, 
whether in the Established Church or beyond its pale. . 

The doctrines Evangelicalism chiefly dwelt upon—the fall of man, 
the sacrifice of Ohrist, not only on behalf of man, but in place of 
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man; grace the sole originating cause of man’s salvation; justifica- 
tion by faith the sole instrumental cause ; the need of a new birth, 
and of the constant and sustaining action of the Holy Spirit—were 
all imbedded in the formularies of the Church of England and in 
the Nonoonformist standards of theology. The peculiarity of the 
revivalists was that they took these doctrines seriously, believing in 
them and acting upon them. It was this living faith which was go 
contagious: its possession outweighed all their defecte and limitations. 
Prophesying to a valley of dry bones, breath began to enter into some 
of them; why Exekiel’s famous vision was not realised it will farther 
on be my object to show. But the vast and important character of - 
the Evangelical revival no one can doubt. 
| The course of the movement was marked, as all such movements 
“have been, not only by the anger of Churches that did not like being 
awakened, but also by the joy of its disciples, This was, no doubt, 
more manifest among the Celtic portions of the populations, but the less 
demonstrative experienced an unwonted glow of happiness from being 
brought personally into union with the centre and source of things. - 
The peculiar form in which the Evangelical movement commenced 
has characterised it throughout, From time to time the wave of 
spiritual emotion which then ran through certain parts of Great 
Britain and Ireland has recurred with more or less power and, at one 
time at least, to quite as wide a degree. The names of the Haldanes, 
of Finney and Asa Mahan, and of Moody and Sankey recall such ' 
periods, The last, which those who can look back a quarter of a 
century well remember, was thoroughly typical of Fivangelicaliam at 
ita highest point of spiritual enthusiasm. At Birmingham the num- 
- bers attending the meetings reached in one week to 156,000. For 
five months during the summer of 1875 there were congregations of 
from 15,000 to 18,000 people at the Agricultural Hall in Islington. 
The interest in the preaching of the American evangeliet extended to 
all classes. While the noonday prayer meeting at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre in the Haymarket was attended by the aristocracy, and even 
royalty, the meetings in Liverpool, Manchester, and Sheffield were 
thronged by the people. Moody, standing upon a tomb in the parish 
churchyard of Sheffield, with an audience exceeding any of the 
enormous crowds to which he was accustomed, recalled one of the 
great days of Wesley and Whitefield. The British people, in fact, 
had become accustomed to such methods of evangelisation. That 
which a century earlier had been treated by religious respectability 
with aversion and bitter contempt had become sò accepted an institu- 
tion that in 1857 the first -of a series of special services in Freter 
Hall was conducted by the Bishop of Carlisle in fall canonicals. 
Between 1860 and 1865 several famous theatres and music-halls in 
London were opened for Evangelistic preaching, one peer, at least, 
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if not more, being among the preachers, It was through the terrible 
catastrophe in the Surrey Music Hall that Spurgeon’s name first 
became famous. His career, with those of Moody and General Booth, 
exhibits in a striking manner the intense energy, the vast success, 
and the almost unlimited influence of British and American Evan- 
gelicalism. 

The movements Spurgeon, Moody, and General Booth have led 
have been preceded and accompanied by numerous others maintained 
by evangelists who have sprung from every branch of society— 
lawyers, peers, tradesmen, ladies of rank, labouring men, prise-fighters, 
respectable representatives of the middle classes, gipsies—all, with 
hardly an exception, persons of great singleness of purpose and 
remarkable devotion. 

But, although revivalism has been the most characteristic feature 

of Evangelicalism, it oan hardly be considered the chief source of its 
influence, since it has had an ever-increasing number of pulpits in the 
British Empire and in the United States from which its teaching has 
been regularly set forth from week to week. Two hundred thousand 
sermons every Sunday mast be a low estimate; multiply that by fifty- 
two, and it gives more than ten millions of sermons in one year. 
Consider that for a century past it has been gradually rising to this 
point, and the total amount of preaching which has gone on under 
the banner of Evangelicalism is prodigious and overwhelming. 
-~ The extraordinary development in church and chapel building, so 
conspicuous all over the country, is no doubt due, as far as the later 
half of the century is concerned, to the Ritualistic movement: it had, 
however, its origin in Evangelicalism, and accompanied its progress 
from the first. And this ceaseless flow of preaching has been supported 
by a hardly leas ceaseless flow of benevolence. Evangelicalism has, 
moreover, been the means of thousands of missionaries being sent out 
both at home and abroad, and of many millions of money being spent 
in furthering their work. Another and still more distinctive feature 
of Hvangelicaliam has been its tendency to produce great societies, 
non-denominational and non-ecclesiastical. 

Here, then, is a movement which awoke English religion ont of its 
torpor, which wrought a complete change in the preaching and cha- 
racter of the Established clergy, and which still more influenced 
Nonconformity: a movement that has extended to every part of the 
British Empire and over the United States ; ‘a movement affecting the 
laity even more than the clergy ; a movement which has not only gone 
on reappearing in “all its original revival fervour, but which has pro- 
duced generation after generation of pulpit orators of remarkable 
ability, causing enormous sums to be spent in edifices suitable for 
their ministrations; a movement that has given birth to and main- 
tained vast efforta, religious and philanthropio, affecting all classes of 
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the community ; a movement which by ita revival of the misatonary 
spirit of the first thousand years of Christianity has affected the entire 
globe; a movement of which the triumph has been so complete both 
in the British Empire and in the United States that it has developed 
a form of religion which may with truth be. called the Hnglish religion 
of the nineteenth century, permeating the English-speaking world with 
its ideas, doctrines, customs, and character. Can it really be said of 
such a movement—a movement so all-embracing as to form a leading, 
if not ths leading fact in the history of English-speaking lands during 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries—that now, before the century 
is out, it is‘waning and becoming a thing that was? . 


‘ IL 


The melancholy cry of the lonely worshipper of Jehovah : 

: “I watoh and am become 

Like a sparrow that is alone upon the housetop "— i 

is to-day that of the solitary representatives in various parts of the 
-country of that great party in the Church of England which in 1856 
’ .go-impressed the Privy Council with their power and influence that 
it reversed in their favour the decision of the Court of Arches in the 
Gorham case; and of which, in the same year, Daniel Wilson of 
Islington wrote: “ When had we so many bishops, deans, and arch- 
deacons, and other dignitaries, of whom it may truly be said that 
they are really as well as professionally men of God?” - 

In January 1895 an Evangelical clergyman, writing to the Christan ` 
with reference to certain letters from Evangelical laymen aa to their 
isolation as Churchmen, not only declared all they had said was only 
too true, but added corroborative evidence from the dioceses of Norwich, 
Exeter, and Chichester, and then went on to say: 

“Take another diocese (St. Albans) which I visited a few weeks ago. I 
stood with a rector on a hill where his church and vicarage are. He seid, 
“You see aight miles round, and in the circumference of twenty-four miles I 
am the only Evangelical clergyman.’ Last summer I received a letter from 
a West of England al an saying, ‘The nearest Evangelical brother I 
know of is thirty miles off’ In the autumn a clergyman said to me, ‘I am 
the only Evangelical clergyman in our deanery.’ . . . . Last week came a 
letter to me from a Shropshire clergyman, ‘I am fgptng the Lord's battle 
all alone here. These facts,” it was further seid, “might be multiplied a 
hundredfold in the provinces of Oanterbury and York.” ` ` 


To quote the Bishop of Liverpool, “the Fvangelical clergy are 
to-day but a small minority of the Church of England.” 
- Within a week of the publication of the letter in the Christian the 
Dean of Norwich, speaking at the Islington clerical meeting in the 
presence of about 500 clergymen, put the following suggestive ques- 
tions, which, though in point of form theyvrelate to the whole Ohurch 
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of England, must, considering the occasion, have been understood to 
apply in an especial sense to its Evangelical section : 

“What have we,” asked ‘Dr. Lefroy, “ to say.to the low percentage our 
communicants bear to church membership? What is the explanation to be 
given of the dearth of our workera, when there is more work to be done 
eee ay Pee of our natiohal life? What have we to urge in palliation 
of the di ty of raising funds to sustain schools in the higher interests of 
the national character ; to employ assistants lay and clerical in our teeming 
E What of the growing abstention of the manhood of the nation 

m the service of the church? I know there are in this city and elsewhere 

. telling exoeptions to these. But I also know the truth, generally, of the 
statement now made.” * - í 


' These lamentations over the waning power of Evangelicalism are 
still further justified by the pecuniary condition of its great institu- 
tions, of which the characteristic has been deficits, followed by great. 
effarta to restore the position, There are few of the great institutions, 
or societies, which may be styled Evangelical which have not of late 
years suffered experiences of this kind. That in certain cases their 
efforta at recovery have to some extent been successful, and that much 
energy and devotion are being displayed, is not sufficient to invalidate 
the fact that Evangelical institutions on the whole tend to decline. . 
Can it be affirmed that there is any Evangelical denomination in 
which the membership is actually increasing beyond the degree in 
which the population is increasing ? and less than that means decline. 
The Baptist Churches show an increase about proportional to that of 
the population, but the same cannot be affirmed either with reference 
to the Oongregationaliats or the Wealeyans. The former never publish 
statistica as to the number of the members of their churches, but is 
not the conviction well founded that their church life as a whole has 
but a feeble relation to their Sunday congregations? Every one has 
beard of the so-called “slump” in Methodism. But was there really 
anything extraordinary in it? From 1888 to 1896 the progress of- 
‘Wesleyan Methodism did not reach 5 per cent., while that of the” 
population at large must have been about 74 per cent. The increase 
_ which took place in 1896-97 is only satisfactory when compared with 
-the absolute decrease of the previous year. To estimate its real 
significance it should be noted that this increase was 852, leas than 
that of 1894-95, and little more than one-tenth of what it was in 
1886. The ‘increase in that year waa 34,772; in 1893, 15,855; in 
1897, 8520. i 
- The Rev. W. F. Adeney, writing on the “ Reform of the Sunday 
School,” says: “A goodly river of young life pours into our Sunday 
schools, with the result that only a tiny rivulet trickles into the 
Ohurch of Christ as ita final issue.” And he asks: “ What should 
we think of the miller who in return for a hundred sacks of corn 
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only gave five sacks of meal?” * Perhaps, if this problem were 
regarded as one of the class of facta we are considering, its real 
solution will be found. 

Has the vast scale upon which the building of churches and chapels 
has gone on really answered its end, and does a greater or a less 
proportion of the population go to places of worship than formerly ? 
Birmingham is a city in which there has been a considerable amount 
of church building. However, it appeared that ita 141 churches and 
chapels in 1887 had not so many attendants as its 92 churches and 
chapels had in 1861. A similar census in Liverpool of the morning 
attendance, taken in 1891, showed that, although there had been an 
increase of accommodation to the extent of 18,518 sittings, the actual 
number of the attendants at church and chapel was less than in 1881. 
If it cannot be said of such places as London, Leicester, Nottingham, 
Derby, Northampton, and Newoastle-upon-Tyne that the number of 
persons attending public worship is actually lesa than it was in the 
middle of the century, it is certain that, compared with the growth 
of the population, church- and chapel-going has greatly waned since 7 
1851, and yet, in all these places, vast sums have since that date been 
spent in erecting new churches and chapels. 

If we turn from England to Scotland, where church building since 
1851 has also gone on at a similarly prodigious rate, the same kind 
of result appears. Dundee, where 94 churches in 1891 had 1000 
fewer attendants than 84 churches in 1881, would probably be found 
only peculiar in being an extreme case, Without claiming for the 
censuses of religious worship taken during recent years in various 
towns absolute exactness, the striking similarity of their results leaves 
- but one conclusion :—attendance dwindles as well as memberehip. 

Crossing the Atlantic to the country’ which, ontaide Great Britain 
and the colonies, has been most under the influence of the Evangelical 
gevival, we gee indications that things in the United States are 
tending the same way. In 1896 the New York Independent stated 
that there were in the Congregational and Presbyterian bodies in the 
United States 8000 churches which did not report a single member .- 
` added during the previous year by profession of faith, Supposing” 
that a considerable discount must be allowed for neglectful church~ 
clerks and for churches recently founded, it is still evident that there 
must be many hundreds of churches in the United States on the road 
to extinction. 

Returning to Europe, and looking at the condition of those Churches 
on the Continent whose creeds, at least, contain the Evangelical doc- 
trine, and which have had among them some of the most earnest and 
intelligent of modern Evangelical preachers, we find the same state 
of things, only in a more aggravated form. In September 1893 

* Ohristian World, January 80, 1898. ` 
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the Huguenot, the monthly journal of the Reformed Churches of the 
Cevennes and the south-east of France, a district in which the nucleus 
of its Protestantism is found, treating the question of the inorease or 
diminution of French Protestantism, says that figures prove that each 
year the French Protestant Churches decline in numbers to the 
amount of one church (6000 is the average of a Consistorial Church), 
and that at this rate it is clear no St. Bartholomew or Revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes is necessary to extinguish them, for by the end 
of the next century there will be no more Protestants in Franoe. 
Germany claims to be called the Evangelical Empire, and the 
Church of the Empéror is called the Evangelical Church. ‘A few 
years ago it was stated that in Berlin the attendance at church only 
amounted to 2 per cent. of the population, and at Hamburg to 1}. 
Through the initiative of the present Emperor and Hmprem, twenty- 
six new churches have been erected and twenty temporary halls 
opened. It is, however, pretty certain that the result sean at Liver- 
pool, Birmingham, and Dundee has occurred again in Berlin, and that 
whatever church attendance actually was before 1881, it is not much 
more, if any, to-day. A recent writer says, “that taking Berlin as a 
whole, every service, as far as space is concerned, might be attended 
by tens of thousands of additional worshippers.” The account from 
Luther's own land, Saxony, is the same—very meagre accommodation, 
as compared with -the population, and yet empty churches. In 
Hanover, again, the church-goers, compared with the population, only 
number 11°35 per cent. throughout the whole country, while in the 
city of Hanover the percentage sinks to 6'5. Thus it appears that, 
as far as attendance at its places of worship is a sign, Protestant 
Germany has fallen away almost en masse from the Evangelical Church. 
If any one were to go the round of Evangelical Christendom, he must 
come broadly to the conclusion that its hold on Hurope, on America, 
as on Great Britain, is far leas than it was half a century baok or a 
generation ago. -At any rate, the facts are so numerous, point so 
much the same way, that it seems much wiser to conclude it is 
so than to strive to attenuate the combined force of the facts by 
counterbalancing considerations and certain exceptional cases to the 


Moreover, there is a voice which cannot very well be gainsaid—the 
voice of the People. Only give them the opportunity, as has been 
done on several occasions in this country, and they vigorously pour 
out their complaints of English Christianity, especially of the Evan- 
gelical Churches, the reason of their concentrated severity on the 
latter being, as I believe, nothing but resentful love, the bitterness of 
children towards parents who have failed in their duty, and that. 
through the most provoking of all failures, narrowness of mind and 
want of heart. And this resentment has gone on from generation to- 
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generation, consistently mainteining its charges with unwavering 
persistence. The editor of the Methodist Times, in 1897, haa done 
what the editor of the Nonconformist did in 1849-—invited the work- 
ing classes to give their reasons for non-attendance at church or 
ohapel; and their reply is so nearly the same as that their fathers 
gave in the middle of the century that historians will have to record 
that the resentment of the working classes against the Churches was 
allowed to continue until it solidified into a tradition, What expla- 
nation will history give, taking as it will a larger and larger view of 
the influences at work in producing such alienation—an alienation as 
disastrous to the people as it is to the Church, being to-day the 
great stumbling-block preventing any progress of the kingdom of 
heaven ?- 
OL 
The majority of readers perhaps attribute this alienation to the 
general agnosticism, resulting from the free analysis, characteristic of 
our times, of the many assumptions connected with theological teach- 
ing. No doubt this has had a most serious effect on the mind of 
both this and the last generation, but it has been superficial, due 
mainly to fashion. All who really know the people, know that they _ 
are quite as truly religious as they ever were, and those who have 
mingled freely with them must feel that it is not QOhristianity as 
taught in the New Testament, but as practically exemplified by 
nineteenth-century Obhristianity, that they repudiate. There is 
nothing that the working men who in reply to the invitation of 
Edward Miall in 1849, and to that of Mr. Hugh Price Hughes 
in 1897, as also at the conferences between those two periods, have 
more steadily maintained than that those they represented were 
neither infidels nor enemies to Ohristianity. While admitting the 
carelessness and indifference of the attitude of thousands to religious 
institutions, they declare that this isnot so much due to doubts about 
the truth of the Christian religion as to a settled conviction that the 
Ohurches do not represent but misrepresent it. Deceived so often, the 
story that at last the foundations have proved false may have found 
-a certain degree of acceptance, but it is a surface doubt, and would 
not exist at all among the people were it not that the whole existing 
order of things in Christendom renders ita religion ridiculous. 
i IV. l 
Evangelicalism coming into existence under an extremely indivi- 
dualistic and competitive order of things has seen nothing in the 
Gospel but a plan of individual salvation. It has had but little idea 


of the common salvation, of the unity of mankind in Ohrist, and of 
the mutual responsibility of all men. It has hardly seemed to under- 
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stend that a Divine Helper was in the world, opening men’s eyes to 
what is evil, gradually giving them higher notions of what is right, 
and a better judgment as to the real good and the real evil; and fail- 
‘ing to comprehend this, Evangelicalism has never understood the age 
än which it has run its course. 

Early in the eighteenth century there were signs of a new dawn. 
The great period—the seventeenth century, had passed away. The 
‘splendid harvest of individualism evoked by the struggles of the 
Reformation had been reaped, and Le Rot Soleil, the symbol of the 
glory of the epoch, had set in clouds. Instead of buckram state and 
ceremony, instead of gorgeous palaces built on “ the sighs of enslaved 
peoples,” instead of aping Louis X[V. and Versailles, a taste for 
` simple living, a love of innocent pleasures such as flowers and garden- 
ting, set in. Poets began to sing of the joys of the pastoral life, and 
nothing seemed to interest the great so much as the life of the little. 
Never was dress simpler or more tasteful; and this indifference to 
outward show was accompanied by a great liberty of thought. The 
‘deism of the freethinkers was much nearer faith than the frozen 
orthodoxy it sought to dissolve. Thomson’s lines, published in 1728, 
«nay be applied to the time spiritually : 

“No more 
The ve atmosphere is cramped with oold, 
But of life and vi soul 


Lifts the light clouds sublime and spreads them thin, 
Fleecy and white, o'er all surrounding heaven.” 


That Wesley and Whitefield and Howell Harris should have been 
so absorbed in their work as not to be interested in this general 
movement towards a larger, freer life was natural; men so intense 
and eo real do not begin as mere reflections of the spirit of the time. 
Unfortunately prejudice or unfavourable circumstances led them to side 
with the forces opposed to its development. 

Howell Harris, the Evangelist of Wales, alarmed lest the war then 
going on with France should result in a French victory and the intro- 
duction of Popery into this island, not only urged his young followers to 
enlist, but was induced by the gentlemen of Breconshire himself to 
“accept an ensign’s commission in the militia, where he and twenty-four 
-of his followers served for three years, he being allowed to preach up 
and down the country in his regimentala. “I am resolutely and 
woolly determined,” he wrote, “to go freely and conscientiously and 
-die in the field of battle in defence of the precious Word of God, the 
‘Bible, and against Popery.” John Wesley, as is well known, came to 
the help of the British Government in its refusal to allow the American 
colonies that elementary right, “no taxation without representation,” 
and getting rather mauled by certain doughty Nonoonformista, Fletcher, 
“of Madeley, came to the rescue with the one text upon which all 
tyranny monotonously defends itself—" the powers that be are ordained 
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of God, and he that rebelleth against the power rebelleth against 
God.” Whitefield in like manner became exuberantly loyal and 
patriotic whenever he mingled in politicos. In a sermon published in 
1750, singularly free from all Gospel teaching, he glorified the King 
and royal family, winding up with the exclamation, “ Happy art thou, 
O England! Happy art thou, O America! who on every side art so 
highly favoured |” 

If Thomas Scott, the commentator, had given the keynote to 
Evangelical politics instead of Wealey, Whitefield, and Howell Harris, 
the attitude of Evangelicalism to the social-democratic movement 
-of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries would probably have 
been much more truly Christian. Soott told the England of 1793 
that it was doubtful if it was go much less criminal than France. ’ 
“In vain,” he cried, “do we fast and pray unless we loose the bande 
of wickedness, undo the heavy burdens, and let the oppressed go free, 
for whilst lucrative gains are persisted in, our repentance can only 
resemble that of Pharaoh, who cried ont, ‘I have sinned, but would 
not consent to liberate the oppressed Israelites.” And again, on the 
occasion of another fast in February 1794, he refers to “ our extensive 
and prosperous commerce, marked not only with avarice, fraud, and 
various oppreasions, but with scenes of cruelty which will never be 
fully known till the earth shall disclose her blood and shall no more- 
cover her alain.” “Jf any one thinks,” he said, “that the ruin of 
France will be the prosperity of England, that thereby our commerce 
will be more extended than ever and wealth flow into us, and we shall 
hold the balance of power and give the law to the sarrounding nations, 
let not that man presume to infuse this selfish and rapacious spirit 
into hia prayers to Him who commands us to love our neighbours as 
__ ourselves.” 

But such was not the attitude of the Evangelicalism of the time, 
at least among ita leading representatives, who regarded the France 
of the Revolution as a nation demoniacally possessed. While they did 
much, we are told, to keep the upper classes from the contagion, the 
followers of the Methodist leaders exercised a similar influence over 
the lower classes.* The year before Thomas Scott made the first of 
the discourses from which I have just quoted, Hannah More published 
her “ Village Politics; or, Will Ohip,” with the express object of 
checking among the English working clasees the growth of ideas such 
as then prevailed in France, and so successful was her work supposed 
to be “that it was considered to have contributed largely to prevent 
a revolution in England.” This was, I believe, an exaggeration; how- 
ever, it is in harmony with the stupendous faculty for misconception ` 
and misrepresentation this eminent lady evidently possessed. French 
liberty, according to Hannah More, meant “having no law to con- 

* The Hrangelical Revival,” p. 142. J. H. Overton, D.D 
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demn them, no king to shut them up and punish them.” French 
equality, “ every one being on the same level and bound to do the 
same thing; no ploughthen, no doctors, no tailors, no shoemakers, for 
all are to be exactly alike and do the same work.” French fraternity, 
“ everybody trying to knock out evarybody’s brains, or a sort of kissing 
& man on the left cheek and giving a slap on the right; shaking him 
kindly with one hand and outting his throat dastardly with the other.” 
“The result of the Revolution was all hunger and nakedness and 
strife,” &o. d&o. f 

Such is the style in which this little book, oblivious of the ninth 
Commandment, misrepresented what in truth was the sister movement 
of the Methodist revival, and it was published with “the approbation 
of the whole Hvangelical party.”* When itis remembered that this 
book was written, not for a public in a position to test ita truth, but 
for people who must necessarily take it all on faith, it certainly was 
a great breach of trust in a party who were looked up to as the 
representatives of piety and true religion. That in the excitement of 
the time they thought nothing too bad to say of the French only 
shows that they had no comprehension of nor sympathy with the 
sufferings which led to the Revolution, Yet they had Arthur Young 
to tell them the truth, and it is manifest that educated men who- 
chose to inform themselves could have known that Hannah More's- 
story was @ caricature. At a public meeting in Scotland, Robert. 
Haldane, subsequently the apostle of Evangelicalism in Sootland and: 
n France, protested against the denunciation of the French, It WAB., 
he said, the attempt of despotism to strangle the principles of freedom. 
in their birth that had caused the disturbance in Europe. But the 
: Evangelical party have always leant in their ideas of the French 
Revolution far more to Hannah More's lampoon than.to Robert 
Haldane’s plain historical truth. No doubt the political bias of the 
leaders of the Methodist revival, and the aristocratic patronage the - 
movement received, had much to do with its subsequent incapacity to 
understand the Revolution, but it is still more to be ascribed to the, 
interests and ambitions of the then rising middle olas, 

That a power had come into the world which would curb all aims 
not in harmony with the common good, which in the interests of the 
many was not afraid to pull down the mighty from their geata—this, 
was by no means agreeable to men whose sole idea of life waa to 
struggle upwards, let the rest of mankind sink as they might. Now, 
it is with this class that Evangelicalism -has .had peculiar influence, 
and it has been the support of this class which has enabled it to do 
such great works, But this dependence has made it shut its eyes 
more closely than ever tp the great social revolution which, oom- 

mencing in the last century, is still going on. As long as it conld, 
' * “The Evangelical Revival,” p. 143. J. H. Overton, D,D. 
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Fvangelicalism has wished to see the Revolution, and to have England 
see it, through the distorting medium of prejudice. 

_ hat the power and energy of Hvangelicalism has been centred in 
the upper middle class—the really wealthy in the land—the following 
quotation makes apparent. In a summary of the state of Bnglish 
Obristianity at the close of 1888, by a distinguished Evangelical 
minister of the time, it was asserted , a 


“that there are among the highest claas, and preeminently among the 
highest stratum of the middle class, numbers of men and women who, in 
the light of all modern inquiries, are venturing their all for eternity upon an 
unreserved acceptance of the teaching of the Bible, and whose een | 
is that of an i uous belief in the New Testament as an inspired record. 
They are ingly numerous; far more numerous than is conceived. 
They comprise persons of rare piety, of abounding „zeal for Obrist’s cause, 
and of noble benevolence. for ing men. A seal and piety may indeed 
þe found among them such as have not been equall since apostolic 
times.” 


Let this statement be contrasted with those made concerning the 
working classes by ten or more of their comrades in response to an 
invitation to working men by the editor of the Methodist Times to say 
why they do not go to church, and it will be seen how completely 
opposed in their attitude to organised Evangelicalism—that is, to 
English Ohristianity—are those who make the wealth of the country 

` and those who spend it. : : 

“ We have,” says the first prise essayist, ‘‘ the immense majority of 
the working classes practically shutting themselves out of the 
Church.” * The second says, “the absence of the working classes in 
‘our churches is a serious evil.” + -The third, “ the artishn classed do 
not go to church.” | While other essayista testify one after tHe other 

. as follows: “ We have the greater part of the working classes standing 
outaide the pale of the Ohurch who were within, and have passed 
through our Sunday schools.” § “ That the working classes in very large 
numbers absent themselves altogether from public worship as commonly 
understood is beyond all question.” || ‘‘ Being a working man myself, 
and feeling as I do intensely-anxious for thé salvation of my fellow- 
working men, I have been trying for a long time to find out the 
reason why they do not go to church.”.T ~“ The working classes. do 
not attend church on the Sabbath.” ** ‘‘If it were possible to take a 
canvass of the homes of the working people of London some Sunday _ 
morning, I am prepared to say that 75 per cent. of the working men 
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of this city (London) would be found reading LloyTs Newspaper—no 
great crime in itself—or building a chicken-house, rabbit-hutch, or 
something akin to it.”* ‘That the working classes do not attend 
` church may be amply demonstrated.” “It must not be assumed 
that all the working classes are outside of our Christian Churches. . . . 
But we have still to face this deplorable fact, that the great majority 
are standing aloof from all churches through some cause or other.” } 

Surely these opposing testimonies of the representative of the higher 
classes and of those of the working claases present a phenomenon 
demanding the most earnest consideration of all who care for the 
honour of Christ. For here in England, to-day, it would appear that 
things are absolutely the reverze of what they were in Apostolic times. 
Then the common people heard with joy of the Son of Man, the 
Saviour of the world, while the rich and powerful pursued Him with 
animosity and put Him to death. Now it would appear that it is they 
who are the chosen ones; that it is the wise, the mighty, the noble 
who are the called; while it is the workers in the factories, the toilers 
on the sea and in the mines, who have become the reprobate and cast. 
out, Surely a state of things so contrary to the spirit of the Gospel, 
so little indicated by the New Testament, must disquiet the most 
undoubting believers in modern Christianity. The very nature of the 
phenomenon ought to prevent them resting in the erplanation that 
this is an age of universal depravity, immediately prior to the Second 
Advent. Surely they ought to find it impossible to believe that the 
God who s0 loves the world He has made as to sacrifice Himself for it, 
could in the final result concentrate that love on a, select company 
who have lived lapped in luxury, to whom all the higher pleasures of 
this world have been easily attainable, while the vast majority of those 
out of whose labours their fortunes have been built are to be devoted 
to sudden and irretrievable destruction. No, this explanation has- 
only to be stated to be swept away as a mental cobweb. ‘There must 
be something more reasonable, an explanation which will find support 
in all the facts of the case—and such an explanation is the one I offer. 
Evangelicalism has denied God in history, has refused to recognise His 
providential government of the world, or if it has not formally taken 
up this infidel position, it has treated the question with a true English 
contempt for consistency. God was in the Reformation, but not in 
the Revolution. He came to judge Christendom in the sixteenth 
century, but not in the eighteenth. It is this indifference to truth, 
when truth interferes with prejudice and interest, that has done so 
much harm to Evangelicalism. | 

For this blindness to the great social sunrise which has lit up the 
whole century, and is gradually leading to the emancipation of the 


* The Methodist Times, Feb, 4, 1897. William Arnold, ocachbcdy maker, Clapham, 8.W. 
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labouring classes in Europe and America, has lost E 
the opportunity it has deaired—to be the herald to them and all the 
world of the great salvation, And still more this blindness has 


‘strengthened in it that hardness of heart and contempt of God’s Word - 


and commandment which characterises the whole of Ohristendom, and 
which is one of the reasons why ita official representatives have not 
only lost their hold on the masses, but have driven into antagonism 
so many of the more conscientious and finer souls in Europe and 
America, 

This hardness of heart has not only appeared in the methods at 
times adopted by Evangelical revivalists, but more especially in the 
astonishing laok of Christian brotherhood displayed in all sections of 
Evangelicalism, sven to the point of permitting those who have worked 
for the Gospel as their agenta and representatives to sink into being 
recipients of’ parish relief or to die in the hæpital or workhouse. And 
in that class which has afforded Evangelicalism such support, and 

, whose families have been its peouliar domsin, how many hundreds of 
merchants, traders, and farmers, of whom it has made much in their 
prosperity, has it allowed, when ruin overtook them, to die broken- 
hearted or in bitterness of spirit ? 

Contempt of God's Word and commandment is a serious charge, 
but can it be said to be too severe a description of a movement which 
has systematically and persistently ignored the main teaching of the 
Gospels? If in Ohrist, as Evangelicalism has always taught, “ dwelt 
“the fulneæ of the Godhead bodily,” if He was in fact the Divine 
“Wisdom teaching men the true way of life, how can Evangelicalism 
*be acquitted of contempt of God’s Word when, in place of obeying His 
commandments, it has led its followers to regard the Sermon on the 
Mount as an impossible ideal which no sensible man could really think 
of taking asarule of life?—causing men, therefore, to regard God’s Word 
as something Quixotic and Utopian. Not that it has openly disparaged 

. or in any way denied the divine character of this teaching; ita mode 
- of teaching has been systematically to neglect and persistently to 

ignore it—than which nothing could be more really contemptuous. 

In socordance with the acceptance by Evangelicalism of the world’s 
standard of morals rather than that of the Gospela, it has in these last 
days trusted more and more to the world’s method of attaining success 
by advertising and sensationalism. 

The use Evangelicalism has made of advertising and sensationalism 
would make a curious chapter in English religious history. It has to 
a great extent died down, now that these methods have taken per- 
manent and picturesque forms in the Salvation Army. However 
gorgeous and imposing the sinking of the sun as compared to ita 
rising, we know it is the end of the day, and hope is quiescent, or, at 
least, centres in the morrow. The sight of the banner of salvation, 
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with its motto of blood and fire, the little circle of red and blue sing- 
ing Salvation hymns to the jingle of timbrels and the beat of the dram 
——the sudden stop, with the high falsetto voice of the girl-captain 
calling the crowd to repent and believe, the whole scene lit up with a 
flaring petroleum lamp—is striking and impressive, but it distinotly 
euggesta the final fires which mark the close of the day, rather than 
the streak of light that tells us a new one is beginning. 

Because of this hardness of heart and contempt of God’s Word and 
commandment, Evangelicalism has had so little of the seer’s gift. It 
has never seemed able to understand that revelation is continuous 
and goes on from age to age. Because it has not been able sufficiently 
to believe in ita favourite text, “God so loved the world,” it has not 
enfficiently believed that the Holy Spirit is in the world, opening ita 
eyes more and more to its evil ways, ite injustice, oppression, and 
cruelty. And thus Evangelicalism has never understood contemporary 
history, never comprehended such events as the French Revolution 
and the American Oivil War. Had it done go, it would have pro- 
claimed them acta of divine justice on behalf of the oppressed classes 
in Europe and America, and would have felt that a similar judgment 
impended over a Christendom in which the competitive commercial 
aystem, in combination with colossal military armaments, has crushed 
out the souls of the European peoples. It would have understood the 
great truth which, during the century now closing, so many things 
have been working together to compel men to recognise—the unity 
and solidarity cf humanity. In ita light Evangelicalism would have 
again looked at its message, ita faith increasing as it saw that message 
grow larger and deeper and infinitely more glorious. For it is exactly 
this idea of the oneness of men and their mutual responsibility which 
is needed to redeem the creed of Evangelicalism from the charge of 
injustice, inhumanity, and unreasonableness. The starting-point of 
the Evangelical creed, that all men have fallen and become guilty 
before God, would, in the light of the oneneas and solidarity of 
humanity, have appeared a patent fact, which no one could deny 
except by considering himself outside and separate from humanity. 
And the doctrine Evangelicalism has preached as the remedy for 
the Fall—Christ bearing the sin of the world, suffering on behalf 
of man and in place of man—apparently unjust when thought of only 
in connection with a purely individualistic view of society, becomes, 
in the light of the unity and mutual responsibility of men, perfectly 
just and wholly eatiafactory to the conscience. Had Evangelicaliem 
fully recognised the continual presence of the Holy Spirit in the world, 
not only the vicarious suffering of Christ, but the doctrine on which it 
reste—Ohrist, perfect Man as He is perfect God—would have received 
a new illumination. And Hvangelicalism would have understood how 
wide an application may be given to the promise that the Holy Spirit 


t 
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„should bring to remembrance all that the Word of God had taught 
men. For it would have recollected that the oneness and solidarity 
of humanity was rot only known to the ancients, but that they realised. 
it in the conception of man as one being. As Ohinese religious 
philosophy is even now reported to tesch—“ there is ẹ Man in 
whom both sexes and all other men exist, in whom is, as it were, the 
body spiritual of Humanity . . . man hidden, invisible, heavenly. 
perfect, so pure from all defect inherent to all material form—in 
short, the holy one.” * 

Had Evangelicalism thus opened its mind to-the great thought. 
which the divine Teacher has been unfolding to Christendom in this . 
our age, it would have seen that this invisible Man hidden in humanity, 
af whom it appears the Chinese have never lost the conception, is the | 
Ohrist whom Paul describes as the Man in whom all oppositions of 
sex or race, of class or condition, are reconciled—the promised Savious 
of the World, Immanuel, God with us. And this once recognised, 
how luminous would the Panline doctrine of the Atonement have 
become I—“ God was in Christ reconciling the world unto Himeelf, not 
imputing their iniguities to them. For He-made Him to be ein for 
us who knew no gin, that we might become the righteousness of God 
. in Him.” Sinners through this very unity and mutual responsibility 
of humanity, Evangelicalism would have seen that the redemption and 
justification of the world rests on the fact that Deity itself bas entered 
into this unity and mutual responsibility of humanity. 

And in the conviction of this truth Evangelicalism wou'd have 
found it easy to reform end unite the Church, and stil more sgo to 
realise here on earth the Kingdom of Heaven. It is a singular proof 
of ita blindness that it has never seen the abgolute necessity of thie 
reform if only to secure the permanence of the work for which it has 
put forth such prodigious efforts. For’ want of a converted Church— 
a Church really permeated with and living out the ideas of unity and 
mutual responsibility—it has lost the greater part of its converts, 
some by disgust at finding out the unreality of church life, the greater 
part by their sinking back into ordinary Christian individualism and 
worldliness. A 

As among the decay of a past summer we often see, ere winter is . 
over, new shoots springing up which will be the glory of the coming 
year, so it is with present-day Hvangelicalism—its spiritual life is 
already taking new forms. Efforts to do away with sectarianism and’ 
to repair the broken unity of the Church, efforts to find expression in 
the Ohurch for the mind and goul of the coming generation, efforts to 
live the life which Christ Himself enjoined on His disciples, efforts to- 
chare in the sufferings of thé miserable, sunk in the sordid life of the 
slums, and to lift them out of it—such efforts, and many similar ones, 


* “Qhina: Its Social’ Political, and Religious Life,” p. 92. By G. Hug. Simon. 
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indicate the coming of a new Evangelicalism. The waning may thus 
precurse & new waxing. ab 

The Archdeacon of Manchester is reported recently to baye said: 

“ It is not machinery that is wanted; it is men. If a prophetic voice 
could once more be heard in the Church, calling into life the real but latent 
religious power and enthusiasm of the people, speaking fearlessly, truthfully 
‘ with authority, and not as the scribes’ with the grace of Ohrist, and 
the love of God, and the fellowship of the Spirit—then we should not 
find the laity hanging back from their ahare of the work.. There will be 
interest enough when there is an -intensely real thing to be interested in. 
It is not democratic machinery, it is prophetico men we want. And for this 
we must look to the Spirit of Truth.” __ : 


Bat have not many euch prophetic voices been heard calling the 
Ohurchea to repentance and reality ? In the earlier part of this century 
we had Lamennais and Marzini, as in the later we have Tolstoi. 
What prophets ever spoke more fearlessly, truthfully, or with more 
moral authority? Whether we consider the scope of their ministry, 
their genius, the tremendous force of their characters, or the power 
with which they have delivered their message—looked at in any light, 
they have been far more conspicuous figures than William Law. In 
England alone we have had Maurice and Carlyle and Ruskin, men of 
the same type as Lamennais, Meszini, and Tolstoi. It would, L 
believe, be found that every country in Christendom has in this last- 
century had its prophetic men, and that their “ Serious Oall ” has been 
practically that of William Law: “ Be really what you profess to be.” 
But though many individuals have listened—the Churches take no ` 
heed. What remains but the teaching of catastrophe? “ The are 
will be laid to the root of the tree.” 

RicHarD HEATH. 


SOME NOTABLE DOGS IN FICTION. 


UZZLED, among the pages of fiction the Dog meeta us almost 
everywhere. Prowling about or romping, in packs or singly, 
some amiable, some the reverse, 


they greet us from verse and prose, from Homer to Ouida, In 
mursery lore the dog is a potential beast, and in the Folk-tales of all 
mations—Iron-Spirit, for example, in the Red Indians’ fairy storiea— 
he is a personage of moment, There are many good dogs among 
them, from Argus, the hound of the godlike man Odysseus, to “ Gelert, 
tke gift of Royal John” ; and many bad ones, ranging from the pack 
that fell upon and devoured Euripides what time he meditated in 
- his garden, to Snarleyyow the Dog-fiend of the Jungfraw. Baying 
‘and barking, you oan hear them, if you listen properly, all through 
the pages af story and legend, right away back to the mythio days 
when Diana kennelled her hounds in lapis-lazuli on Olympus, and 
Cerberus, “ awfal dog of Hell,” lay sacroas the portals of Hades, so 
that the quick might not come in, nor the dead go forth,—when 
Sirius, “ baleful Star-Dog,” yelped down from the sky at Anubis 
enshrined in his syenite temple by the Nile, and Barama, ‘‘ the spotted 
one” to whom the Brahmin prays, patrolled the approaches: of 
Paradise, keeping back the wicked, letting pass the good. And if 
dogs knew anything about them—these long-ago, days—they would 
doubtless speak of them as “ the good old times.” 
It is still a proverb that “ let Hercules himself do what he may,” | 
“theo dog will have his day,” but surely never again will come such . 
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Dies Caniculares as when a greyhound could look forward to translation 
to the stars as a reward for services rendered upon earth; when 
Vulcan to oblige a goddess would forge you an unbiteable mastiff, 
end Mercury kindly endow it with unoatchable speed; when a 
world’s conqueror would build a city over a favourite puppy, and a 
Pharaoh record-upon his monoliths the worth of Abaikaru.. ' 

Ah, happy dogs! there were no dog-shows in those happy days. 
Yt is not easy to imagine Pluto sparing Cerberus to attend a show, or 
Hercules adding to his labours by lugging in a Gargitteus or an 
Orthos to compete for a prise. What secretary of a show would 
have cared to ask Soylla to oblige him, or have waited on grim Orion 
to solicit the Idan of the Glutton or the Bear-Killr ? 

But I must not let myself digress into that fascinating wilderness ' 
where the mythic dog roams at large, nor attempt a comprehensive, 
eurvey of fictitious Canidae. My concern is only with a few of the 
most notable. dogs of later fiction—lLaunce’s “Crab” and Raphael 
Aben-Fmra’s “ Bran,” “ Gelert,” Bill Sikea’s “ Bullseye,” “ Snarley- 
yow,’ and “ Roswal” of “ The Talisman.” 

But a few lines only in passing for that foremost of mythic 
dogs, the most notable in all the Realms of Fancy—Cerberus, or. (to 
call him by his aggravated name} Trikerberos, the “.triple-headed 

‘hound of Hell.” I bave an idea that we moderns entertain an 
unfair prejudice againat this dog. The number of his heads was 
certainly irregular, and if you may know a dog by the company he 
keeps, why, Cerberus, associating as he did with ghosts, was decidedly 
a‘ shady ” character. Besides, in Hades one would hardly look for . 
the manners and morals of a brighter lifé, and if “ Oerby ” was gloomy 
and truculent, why, so was his master, and “like man like dog.” 
Nor could he have been without his good points. No dog, for 
instance, could have been hopelessly bad that had a taste for sweet 
cakes, and that, in the intervals of worrying phantoms and making 
himself nasty to ghosta, could condescend to buns. Again, Cerberus 
appreciated really fine music, and while the son of Calliope played and 
gang, the dog let the devil and all his works go hang and thoroughly 
enjoyed himself. No, he had his good points, and when we come 
to think of it, although he suffered from all the disadvantages of 
immortality combined with shocking surroundings, he is one of the 
very few if not the only Immortal whose record is consistently 
creditable. 

There are many versions of Oerberus, from that of Hesiod who 
describes him as having fifty heads, to Dante’s who places the dog 
in the third. circle, and speaks of him as crimson-eyed and black- 
bearded, tearing the spirits of-the damned to pieces. But our own 
familiar “ Oerby ” (as Pluto calls him in the “Infernal Marriage ”) 

- has only three heads, and resides at the gates of the nether world. 
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His pedigree, it must be confessed, makes him out a shocking mongrel, 
for his sire was Typhon, a giant with a hundred heads, and his dam 
Echidna, who was one-half make. So that he was uncle of the 
Sphinx and of the Nemsan Lion ! i 

In spite of his truculence, several heroes managed to get past him 
into Hades, some by throwing him a particular kind of cake for 
which he hada great weakness, and Orpheus by sending him to 
sleep with his music, But Hercules had neither the time nor the 
inclination to conciliate the awful janitor, so he seized him by the 
three scruffs of his neck and dragged him up into daylight, and-it 
was during this painful trip that there dripped from his jaws the foam 
from which sprang the herb aconite, the fiercest and swiftest of alk 
-poisons, so the ancients said. 

- But it is Disraeli's story, and not classical myth, that really intro+ 
duces us to Cerberus and makes us feel acquainted with him as a dog. 

Pluto has carried off his bride and is on his way with her to Hades. 
“T long,” says he, “to be at home. once more by my own fireside,, 
patting my faithful Cerberus.” ‘I think,” replies Proserpine, “1 
shall like Cerberus; I am fond of dogs.” : 

They arrive at the palace gates, and the dog appears, “Ah 
Oerby | Cerby!” exclaims Pluto, “my fond and faithfol’ Oerby!” 
as-the dog gambols up to the chariot. “The monster!” cries Pro- 

_serpine. “My love!” cries Plato in astonishment, ‘ The hideous 
brute!” says she. “My dear, how can you say so?” says he. And 
then comes a pretty lovers’ quarrel indeed, ending, of course, in Pluto’a 
discomfiture. ‘ What would you have me to do?” asks the discom-. 
fited King of Hades. “Shoot the horrid beast,” ia the lady’s reply. ~ 

But Cerberus is immortal. Pluto is puzzled. Then a happy thought 
occurs to him. “I can banish him.” “Can you, indeed? Oh, 
banish him, my Pluto, pray banish him!” And banished he is accord- 
ingly, or, in other words, promoted to the office of master of the royal 
and imperial bloodhounds, 

This is not perhaps quite the point of view from which one would 
naturally look at “ the hound of Hell,” but there is no harm done in 
having the domestic side of life in Hades suggested to us, and | 
certainly none in being reminded that even Cerberus might win the — 
affections of a suitable master, and reciprocate a tender feeling. 

No writer has ever shown a more intimate knowledge of canine 
character than Dickens, or more affectionate fidelity in the description. 
of a dog’s ways, its gestures and expressions, the smaller details of ita 
behaviour or appearance, In reading Diokens we are never far from 
a dog, and if all that he has written about them, individual dogs in 
particular and the world of dogs in general, were brought together, 
the result would be a very remarkable series of studies of “ the friend 
of man.” And nowhere does he show his love of the dog and his ~ 


` 
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accuracy in portraiture more conspicuously than in “Oliver Twist.” 
Bill Sikes’s dog, Bullseye, is a work of art; and, taken roughly in 
Dickens's own words out from the fabric of the story, comes away as a 
complete whole, giving us a picture of a miserable mongrel dog, the 
property of a most abominable villain, which yet manages in its poor 
maimed and battered body to keep warm a spark of affection for the 
scoundrel whom it owned as “master.” In showing us Pluto and 
Cerby at home by their own “fireside” in Hell, Disraeli caricatures 
for us with delightful humour the impossible lengths to which 
the love of man for dog might go. In drawing Bill Sikes’s Bullseye, 
Dickens gives us from the life a true and authentic picture of the 
length to, which the love of dog for man will go. 

Bullseye is introduced to us in the opening chapters of “Oliver 
Twist,” and thereafter, all through the book, lends, for the dog-lover, 


an added horror to every appearance in its pages of the human brute 
who owned him. 


“t Come in, you sneaking warmint: wot are you stopping outside for, 
as if you was ashamed of your master? Come in, d’ye hear ?’ 

“ A white shaggy dog, with his face scratched and torn in twenty different 
place, skulked into the room. 

«e Why didn’t you come in afore?’ said the man. ‘ You're getting too 
-proud to own me afore company, are you? Lie down!’ 

“ This command was accompanied with a kick which sent the animal to the 
other end of the room. He appeared well used to it, however, for he coiled 
himself up in a corner very quietly without uttering a sound, and winking 
his vary ill-looking eyes twenty times in a minute, appeared to ocoupy 
himself in taking a survey of the apartment.” 


Later on Mr. William Sikes is found refreshing himself in a low 
public-house. At his feet eat a white-coated, red-eyed dog, ‘ who 
occupied himself, alternately, in winking at his master with both eyes 
at the same time, and in licking a large fresh cut on one side of his 
mouth, which appeared to be the result of some recent conflict.” 


“«Keep quiet, yor warmint! keep quiet!’ said Mr. Sikes, suddenly 
‘breaking the silence. Whether his meditations were so intense as to be 
disturbed by the dog’s winking, or whether his feelings were so wrought - 
upon by his reflections that they required all the relief desirable by kicking 
an unoffending animal to allay them, is a matter for ent and con- 
sideration. hatever was the cause, the effect was a kick and a ourse 
“bestowed upon the dog simultaneously. t 

“ Dogs are not generally apt to revenge injuries inflicted upon them by 
their masters ; but Mr. Sikess dog having faults in temper in common with 
-his owner, and labouring perhaps at the moment under a powerful sense of 
injury, made no more ado but at once fixed his teeth in one of the 
half-boots. Having given it a hearty shake, he retired, growling, under 
a form: just esoaping the pewter measure which Mr. Sikes levelled at 
this head. 

“You would, would you?’ said Sikes, seizing the poker in one hand and 
deliberately opening with the other a large clasp-knife which he drew from 
‘his pocket. ‘Oome here, you born devil! Come here! D’ye hear?’ 
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“The dog no doubt heard, because Mr. Sikes spoke in the very harshest 
key of a very harsh voice ; but appearing to entertain some unaccountable 
objection to having his throat cut, he remained where he was and growled 
more flercely than before ; at the same time grasping the end of the poker 
between his teeth and biting at it like a wild beast.” 

This resistance only infuriated Mr. Sikes the more, who, dropping 
on his knees, began to assail the animal most furiously. The dog 
jumped from right to left, and from left to right, snapping, growling, 
and barking: the man thrust and swore, and struck and blasphemed ; 
and the struggle was redching a most critical point for one or the 
other, when, the door suddenly opening, the dog darted out, leaving 
Bill Sikes with the poker and clasp-knife in his hands. 

And yet, when a few hours later his master goes forth, the dog 
slinks out from a back-yard and follows him. 

And then little Oliver is kidnapped and Bullseye helps to “mind ” 
the child. 

“ They were in a dark corner, quite out of the track of Oliver 
saw but too plainly that resistance would be of no avail. held out 
his hand, which Nancy clasped tight in hers, ‘Give me the other,’ said 
Bikes, seizing Oliver’s unoccupied hand. ‘Here, Bullseye!’ Tlie dog looked 
up and growled: - 

“< Bee here, boy !’ said Sikes, putting his other hand to Oliver's throat, 
‘if he speaks ever so soft a word,hold him, d’ye mind?’ The dog growled 
again; and licking his lips, eyed Oliver asif he were anxious to attach 
himself to his windpipe without delay: 

“ ¢ He's as willing as a Obristian, strike me blind if he isn’t,’ said Sikes, 
regarding the animal with a kind of grim and ferocious approval. ‘Now 
you know what you have got o expect, master, so oall away as quick as you 
like; the dog will soon stop that game. Get on, young ‘un!’ Bullseye © 
wagged hia tail in acknowledgment of this unusually endearing form of 
pera and giving vent to another admonitory growl for the benefit of 

liver, led the way onward.” ‘ 


Thereafter Sikes gets hurt in the unsuccessful Chertsey burglary, 
and the dog sits at the bedside all the time he is ill; “now eyeing 
his master with a wistful look, and now pricking his ears, and utter- 
ing a low growl as some noise attracted his attention ’—an attach- 
ment that would be inexplicable if Bullseye had not been a dog, and, 
as Fagin says, “humoured sometimes” by Sikes. 

And then Nancy is murdered, and the dog goes ont with the 
murderer into the night. Sikes hopes to baffle justice by doubling 
back on his tracks—tbut there was the dog. 

If any description of him had been published, his dog he knew 
would not haye been forgotten, and Bullseye might thus bring him to. 
the gallows! 

- He resolves to drown him, and walks on, looking about for a pond ; 
picks up a heavy stone, tying it in his handkerchief as he goes. 

The animal looks up into his master’s face while these preparations 
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‘are making. Whether his instinct apprehended something of their 
purpose, or the robber’s sidelong look at him was sterner than ordinary, 
he skulked a little farther in the rear than usual, and cowered as he 
came more slowly along. When his master halted at the brink of a 
pool, and looked round to call him, he stopped outright. 

“t Do you hear me call? Come here!’ cried Sikes, The animal came up 
from the force of habit: but as Sikes stooped to attach the handker- 
chief to hia throb he uttered a low growl and started: back. ‘Oome back!” 
cried the robber, i 

“The dog waggod his tail, but did not move, Sikes made & running noose 
and called him again. i i 

“The dog advanced, retreated, paused an instant, turned, and then scoured 


away at his hardest speed. 
“The man whistled again and.again, and sat down and waited in the 
expectation that he return. But no dog appeared, and at length he 


resumed his journey.” 

Bullseye by one-route, the murderer by another, reach the same 
den within three hours of each other; and though Dickens does not 
actually say zo, the finely dramatic idea is suggested that it was the 
poor dog, faithful even to Sikes, that after all betrayed lis master to 
his death. ` f ` 

For while Sikes went straight to his last refuge, Bullseye had gone 
from one thieves’ haunt to another, and at last fonnd the only one 

. where the police were not before him. And there, foo, soon after the 
dog, came Sikes. 

But close on the dog’s heels the crowd had been gathering round 
the house, and then came the police, and the scaling ladders, and the 
horrible end of it all; and Sikes, hanged by his own hand, is swinging 
over the mud of the river, at the end of thirty feet of rope—and 
poor Bullseye, thinking he may be able, ‘perhaps, to help the dead 
man, endeavours to bite the rope through. : 

“ A dog which had Jain concealed till now, ran backwards and forwards on 
the parapet with a dismal howl, and, collecting himself for a spring, jumped 
for the dead man’s shouldera, Missing his aim, he fell into the ditoh, 
turning completely over as he went, and striking hia head against n stone, 
dashed out his brains.” 


Poor Bullseye ! - i 
To appreciate the dog of Dickens, and the truthfulness of the por- 


traiture, one has only, to read Marryat’s extraordinary invention of the 
Dog-Fiend, story of an utterly impossible dog, for which the author 
tries vainly to gain some sympathy by giving it, an utterly impossible 
master, There never lived a dog like Snarleyyow, and until dog- 
nature changes there never can. For surely no dog could be so 
utterly bad that it will bite a master who is always good to it, when 
it can take him at an advantage, overcome by drink or prostrated 
with suffering, and “ make its teeth meet in his cheek.” Ib is described 
2 3 
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generally as “ one of the ugliest and moat ill-conditioned’ curs which 
Had ever been produced,” and in detail as a misshapen, mangy, villainous 
beast. To the eye of the casual observer, there was not one redeem- 
ing quality that would warrant his keep; to those who knew him 
well, -there were a thousand reasons why he should be hanged. Such 
was the animal that was “all in all” to its master, Lieutenant Van- 
alyperken, who, in turn, was “all in all to the dog.” The Lieutenant 
was as unlovely a brute, physically and morally, as his dog, but “ all 
the affection he ever showed to anything living was certainly con- 
centrated on this one animal, and next to his money Snarleyyow had 
ion of his master’s heart.” ` He was trying to marry the widow 
.Wandersloosh, but Snarleyyow having bitten her and her servant, she 
demands the dog's corpse as a-preliminary to auy infegratio amoris, 
and Vanslyperken is sorely perplexed whether to give up the widow 
or “his darling Snarleyyow—a dog whom he loved the more, the more 
he was through him-entangled in scrapes and vexations—-a dog whom 
every one hated, and therefore beloved—a dog which had not a single 
recommendation, and therefore was highly prized.” He feels, says 
the novelist, “that if anything in this world loves him it is the dog— 
mot that his affection is great, but as much as the dog's nature will 
permit ; and at all eventa, if the animal’s attachment to him is not 
_wery strong, still it is certain that Snarleyyow hates everybody else.” 
To which he adds, apologeticdlly as it were, “it is astonishing how 
powerful is the feeling that is derived from habit and association.” — 
‘And then the doy loses an eye in one of its misdemeanours, “ My 
poor, poor dog!” cried the Lieutenant, on discovering the loss; “and 
kissed the os frontis of the cur, and—what perhaps had never occurred 
‘since childhood, and what nothing else would have brought out— 
Vanalyperken wept—actually wept.” Then comes in the apology 
again, ‘Surely the, affections have sometimes a bend towards 
insanity.” Again and again—when, for instance, the dog’s tail is 
chopped off by Moggy—the anthor tries to enlist our sympathy for, 
+he beast, and for the brute who owns him, but it is all in vain. ` Even 
shen the climax is reached, and Vanslyperken, about to be hanged, asks 
for a moment’s respite that he may “ kiss his poor dog” (which is going 
4o be hanged with him), the writer invites us to believe that there is 
pathos in the incident. . But it will not do, We can only jeer. So’ 
the two are hanged together—“ and thus periahed one of the greatest 
scoundrels and one of the vilest curs which ever existed. They were 
damnable in their lives, and in their death they were not divided.” 
That a Vanalyperken may have existed is, unfortunately, quite possible, 
Dut a Snarleyyow nover. : 
Dickens’s Bullseye is a dreadful picture of dog-fidelity to an 
unworthy master—of a dog made to live a bed life and do bad things, 
and which yet remains, poor beast, a good dog. Marryat’s Snarley-. 
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yow is a brutal impossibility.. Dog-nature could never be born, nor 
trained, to such abominable badness. Or, taking Marryat on his 
own lines of a master being fond of a dog-under vary trying oirouw-. 
stances, what a delightful contrast to his abominable pair do we find 
in Launce and his dog Crab ! 

‘He was of no breed, was Orab. «One that I beagle up of a 
puppy,” says Launoce (lovablé to all time because he loved his dog). 
“Qne'that I eaved from drowning, when Ee: or four of hia biad. 
brothers and sisters went to it.” 

He was a biggish dog, because Launoo was sent by his master to 
take a “ little jewel” of a dog to his lady-love, and. he lost it by the 
way; and, good, faithful soul! offered her his great, ugly, ill-behaved 
Crab instead. His master was furious. “Didst thou offer her this 
cur from me?” “Ay, sit,” says poor Launoce; “the other squirrel- 
was stolew from me by the "hangman boys in the _markét-place, and 
then I offered ‘her mine, who is a dog as big as ten of yours, and 
therefore the gift the greater.” “Go, get thee hence, and find my. 
dog again, or never retarn again into my sight.” Poor Launce! 
Whether he ever found the.“ aquirre!” of a dog again we shall never 
know, but it is enough for us that he loved Crab. l 

We meet Launce first on his entry into service. “I have received,” 
he says, “my proportion, like the Prodigious Son, and-am going to 
Court.” And then he begins about hia dog: 


“T think Orab, my dog, is the sourest natured dog that lives: my mother 
‘weeping, my, father wane. my sister crying, our maid howling, our cat 
wringing her hands, and all our house in a great perplexity, yet did not 
this cruel-hearted cur shed one tear. He is a stone, a very pebble-stone, 
and has no more pity in him than a dog.” — 


. Then Launce goes through, in pantomime, the scene of parting. 
One shoe is his mother, another his father, his staff is his aister— 
t for, look you, she is as white as a lily and as small ash wand "— 
his hat Nan “our maid,” and, saya he: 


~ u I am the dog; no, the dog is himself, Rn eee ae 
me, and I am myself; ay; so—so. Now come I to my father, “Father, 
your blessing t” Now should not the shoe speak a word for weeping : now- 
should I kjas my father; well, he wee Now vome I to my mother. 
Oh that she could speak now! Well, I kiss Her, why, there ‘fis: here’s 
my mother’s breath up and down. Now come I to my sister : mark the 
moan she makes, ‘Now, the dog all this while sheds not a tear nor speaks 
a word, 


Is it not the perfection of ane and of fooling ? Poor Crab! Dear 
Lamo ! 

Theresfter Launce appeara and reappears, & rewa country fellow 
when with his own kind, but too soft-hearted for any consideration of 
himself when his dog is in trouble. So in his last appearance : 
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“When a man’s servant plays the our with him, look you, it goes hard. . 
T have taught him—even as one would say precisely— thus I would teach 
a dog.” I was sent to deliver him asa t to Mistress Silvia from my 
master, and I came no sooner into the dining chamber but he steps me to 
the trencher and steals her oapon’s log. Oh! ’tis a foul thing when a cur 
cannot keep himself in all companies |” 

For Launce takes him, having lost “the other squirrel,” to the 
Duke’s house, where Orab “ thrusts himself into the company of three 
or four gentlemanlike dogs under the Duke's table,” and straightway 
there is an outcry of the guesta against his conduct. “ Whip him,”” 
says one—but Launce must finish the story: 


“tI goes me to the man that whips the dogs. “ Friend,” quoth I, “do you 
mean to whip the dog?” ‘ Ay, marry do I,” quoth he. Yon do him the 
more wrong,” quoth I; “it was I did the thing you wot of.” He makes no 
more ado, but whips me ont of the chamber. How many masters would do 
this for his servant? Nay, I'll be sworn I have sat in the stocks for 
patine he hath stolen, otherwise he had been executed; I have stood on 
the pillory for geese he hath killed, otherwise he had suffer'd for’t’ (and 
then looking at his dog), ‘thou think’st not of this now.’” 

Is it not delightful this one incident in which Shakespeare contem- 
plates the dog as beloved by its master? and who doe not feel a 
liking for the big, ugly, ill-behaved, stolid mongrel for Launce’s sake, 
and love Launce for his love forCrab? Buddha himself would surely 
have been pleased with Launce; and out of the hundreds of thousands 
who have laughed over Orab, how many, I wonder, ever thought un- 
kindly of his master? 

Very different from this mythical and monstrous dog are Kingaley’s 
Bran and Scott’s Roswal, both noble dogs drawn from life and 
becomingly treated. 

In the story of “ Hypatias,” describing life in Alexandria fourteen 
centuries ago, the hero is Raphael Aben-Ezra, a wealthy young volup- 
tuary with a taste for heathen philosophies, who possesses “a huge 
British mastiff ” called Bran. An anti-Semitic agitation has just come 
to a climax, and under the direction of the Christian priesthood the 
Jews of the city are being plundered and driven forth. Raphael's 
house is attacked, and the opportunity that here offers itself for the youth 
to act the neo-Platonist philoropher, and discard all this world’s goods 
as vanity, is seized upon. He abandons his palace, calls Bran, snd. 
makes his way through the mob. : 

‘This dog,” says he (to some of the rioters who seem inclined to 
oppose him), “is one of the true British breed; if she seizes you, red- 
hot iron will not loose her till she hears the bones crack. Let ug pass.” 
And so he goes forth into the world a beggar, in the actual clothes of 
a beggar with whom he exchanges spparel, acoompanied only by his 
dog, “ the one friend I have on earth, and I love her.” 

Why Kingsley should have given the Jew a dog as a friend is not 
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at first sight intelligible. But it soon becomes evident that the author, 
having carefully eliminated material interests and human sympathy 
out of his leading characters, had to find a means of restoring these 
easentials to his story. So he introduced Bran, who henceforth 
represents the human and, so to speak, Ohristian element of the novel. 
Both Hypatia, the teacher of nonsense, and Raphael, her pupil, have 
become for the reader mere metaphysical husks, and something is 
urgently needed to make one or other human, and lead him or her 
back to common sense and sympathy. So in comes the dog, and the 
simple teaching of its animal nature upsets all the “ideal” farrago of 
Greek philosophies and Hastern superstitions, which Hypatia and 
Raphael affect to understand and believe in. 

Whild Raphael on a battle-field is pretending that the dead and 
dying around him are mere “sensations,” and arguing that there is 
nothing material in the world, Bran insists upon his taking notice of 
a family of puppies of which she has just beoome the mother, and 
_ in spite of his protest that the puppies are mere “ phantasies,” she 
persuades him to carry them for her. 

Then they come upon two bandita driving a young girl before 
them, and while Raphael is making up his mind that the girl’s cir- 
cumstances are doubtless (if she only knew it) the best for her, Bran 
tears the windpipe out of one of the rufflans, and her master, aocepting 
the teaching, kills the other. 

“Then the girl claims his protection. But he does not see why, in 
an immaterial world, he should grant protection to a “sensation,” 
Bran, however, makes friends with the girl, wags her tail at her, and 
shows her a puppy, and Raphael comes to the conclusion that he will 
` - follow the dog's lead. So he befriends the girl. 

Hereafter and for the rest of the book, until his conversion (as he 
calls it) is complete, he accepts Bran as his “ guide, tutor, and queen 
of philosophy,” and meeting Hypatia for the last time, he says to her: 
“I took her, my dog, for my teacher, and obeyed her, for she was 
wiser than J, and she Jed me back, the poor dumb beast, like a God- 
gent and God-obeying angel, to human nature, to mercy, to self-sacrifice, 
to belief, to worship, to pure and wedded love.” 

Bran is, in fact, the chief motive power of the book, and Kingsley, 
with his intense liking for dogs, and equally intense dislike of meta- 
physical quibbling, availed himself of the opportunity of suggesting 
that the example of an intelligent dog-nature, pure and simple, is 
more powerful for good than all the verbiage of hair-splitting 
sectarians, 

In another novel also, “The Talisman,” a dog becomes, upon the 
overthrow Of its master’s fortunes, the leading character of the story, 
eventually brings him back to royal favour and domestic happiness ; 
and (as in “ Hypatia ” ) it is a mistake to suppose that the dog is a mere 
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incident of the narrative. On the contrary, if it is carefully read - 
it will be seen that the hound is one of the main threads of the story. 

I believe myself that if either Kingsley or Scott had been ssked 
by a friend to tell him what either “ Hypatia” or “ The Talisman” “ was 
about,” the author in each case would have said “ about a dog.” i 

It must haye pleased Kingsley immensely, both as a lover of 
honest dogs (mastiffs of the true old English breed especially) and a 
hater of hollow creeds, to bring the two into direct opposition, 
and make what he calls “ a huge and villainons-looking dog” triumph 
ever all the glittering sophistries of the lovely Hypatia. So, too, 
Soott. He had quite a passion for dogs, for deerhounds by preference, | 
and in the tale of “The Talisman” he had his favourite legendary grounds 
to go upon for conferring distinction upon that noble breed, and, what — 
was more, for describing under the name of Roswal one of his own 
beloved Abbotsford pets. Each is the story of a dog, and both have 
the same ‘purpose in view—to show how the instinctive or inherited 
traits of honesty of purpose, fidelity, and intelligence in the service of 
men, can suffice under given conditions to stem the current of events, 
to thwart human devilry, and ultimately set wrong right. 

The ordinary reader, not being a dog enthusiast, probably remembers 
Roswal only in two episodes: the turning-point of the story, when the 
hound defends the standard of England, and the climax, when he 
pulls Conrad of Montserrat from his horse Bub if read again in 
order to see how carefully Scott has woven the dog in from the 
beginning, it comes quite as a surprise, so artistic and natural is the 
weaving, to find how often the introduction of the hound occurs and 
with what affectionate accuracy the author is evidently drawing a 
portrait. . 

David Prince of Sootland goes, it will be remembered, disguised as 
Sir Kenneth, to the crusade, and when we first find him in the camp, 
it ia in company with “a large stag-greyhound” ‘nobler in size and 
appearance than even those which guarded King Richard’s sick-bed, 
whose growl from his deep cheat sounded like distant thunder”; and 
the Baron of Gilaland describes him to the King as ‘‘ a most perfect 
creature of heaven, of the noblest northern breed—deep in the chest, 
strong in the stern, black colour, brindled on the breast and lega—not 
spotted with white, but shaded into grey—strength to pull down 
a bull, swiftness to cote an antelope.” By-and-by comes the fatal 
night of Sir Kenneth’s undoing. Ocsur de Lion has trampled on the 
Austrian flag, and fearing the banner of England may in revenge be 
insulted, he honours Sir Kenneth with the duty of guarding it. Night 
falls. By the banner-staff lies outstretched the hound, and the 
knight paces to and fro upon his watch. Then comes the dwarf with 
the Queen’s summons to Sir Kenneth, and the knight, overwhelmed 
with the desire of seing his love, Ledy Edith, and trusting that 
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Roswal may in case of danger recall him to his post in time, deserts 
his charge, The meeting with the Lady Hdith is over, and he is 
stumbling along among tent-ropes towards his post when he hears 
a single, fierce, savage bark, and then a yell of agony. He rushes to 
the Mount, and the moon coming out from behind the clouds shows 
him that the banner of England is gone and that Roswal is lying on 
the broken standard-staff in the agonies of death ! 

The dog is, however, cured, and Sir Kenneth’s forfeited life is 
spared, and by-and-by Richard is persuaded that the dog will dis- 
cover for him the “traitor” who stole his banner. A grand parade 
of the Christian forces is arranged, and Roswal, watching the proces- 
sion as if passes, waits for the man who stabbed him. Last of all the 
troops come those of the Marquis of Montserrat, whom Richard does 
not suspect. But Roswal is not to be denied, and “ uttering a furious 
and savage yell, springs forward, leaps upon Conrad’s charger, and 
seizing the Marquis by the throat pulls him down from the saddle,” 

The uproar that follows is quelled by the adjournment of the chiefs 
of the crusade to the counscil-tent, where Richard is asked “if he 
seriously means to impugn the character of the Marquis on the 
evidence of a dog?” To whieh the King makes the following 
remarkable reply : 


“< Royal brother,’ says Richard, ‘ recollect that the ighty, who gave 
the dog to be companion of our pleasures and our toils, hath invested him 
with a nature noble and incapable of deceit. He forgets neither friend nor 
foe—remembers, and with accuracy, both benefit and injury. He hath a 
share of man’s intelligence, but no share of man’s falsehood. You may 
bribe a soldier to slay a man with his sword, or a witness to take life by 
false accusation ; but you cannot make a hound tear his benefactor—he is 
the friend of man, save when man justly incurs his enmity. Dress yonder 

in what peacock-robes you will—disguise his appearance, alter his 
complexion with drugs and washes, hide him amidst an hundred men—I will 
yet pawn my sceptre that the hound detects him, and expresses his resent- 
ment, a8 you have this day beheld. This is no new incident, although a 
strange one. Murderers and robbers have been, ere now, convicted, and 
suffered death under such evidence, and men have said that the finger of 
God was init. In thine own land, royal brother, and upon such an occa- 
sion, the matter was tried by a solemn duel betwixt the man and the dog, 
as appellant and defendant in a challenge of murder. 

“<The dog was victorious, the man was punished, and the crime was 
confessed. it me, royal brother, that hidden crimes have often been 
brought to light by the testimony even of inanimate substances, not to 
mention animals far inferior in instinctive sagacity to the dog, who is the 
friend and companion of our race,’ 


In this interesting passage we read unmistakably Sir Walter 
Scott's own creed of the dog; and the incident to which he refers is 
of course that of Dragon, the Dog of Montargis, which discovered the 
murderer of its master, and the man upon being condemned to fight 

duel with his accuser confessed his crime and was executed. 
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In Roswal’s case it is his master Sir Kenneth who fights the duel, 
worsts Conrad, and all ends happily—thanksa to “the power of the 
dog.” 

This idea of the dog assisting justice and avenging murder is as old 
_ es mythology—for did not Mosra disoover her master’s murderers, and 
in reward was she not translated to the skies as the Little Dog-Star ? 
—and quite as old is the fine Gelert idea of the dog that suffers 
unjustly, and is rewarded for noble heroism by death at the hands of 
those whom it has served. Gelerts are common to-day, and of all 
sorta and conditions, for it was only very recently that I read of a 
terrier which was left in a kitchen with some newly-hatched ducklings, 
and which, on the fire getting low, picked up the little complaining 
birds and put them inside the fender, where they went all warmly to 
sleep again. Then comes home the master. No ducklings; fluff on 
the terriers mouth! Plain as a pikestaff—the terrier has eaten the 
birds, Then the cudgel and blows and bad language, and then the 
duoklings awake at the noise. 

I must confess I would not like to have been the man at that 
moment. I would rather have been the half-dead terrier. 

And I must say, too, that the only version of Gelert that I really 
like is where the knight, having killed the hound that killed the wolf 
that (would have) killed the child, goes ont and drowns himself in 
his fish-pond. 

For there are many versions of the story, and our own, that which 
is familiar to Britiah childhood, is, I cannot help thinking (in spite of 
Miss Mitford’s enthusiastic eulogy of Mr. Spencer's ballad) the least 
satisfactory of all. But, in spite of its impossibilities, which of us 
has not at one time believed it to be true? So after all, perhaps, it 
is as well to hand it qn from generation to generation. 

- A Welsh Prince goes out in the morning hunting, leaving his 
castle door open, a baby, his only son, asleep in its cradle inside, and 
not a soul to look after his castle or his heir. His faithful hound 
Gelert, most intelligently, refuses to go with his master under such 
conditions of outrageous carelessneas, and stays with the baby. By- 
and-by the wicked wolf comes and there is a tremendous fight. For 
when the Welsh Prince comes home in the evening he finds blood 
everywhere : blood—blood—blood from the front door to the nursery ! 
But not a sign of a seryant on the premises, Then he searches for 
his heir, but in vain ; calls to it, but without response. So he jumps 
to the ‘conclusion that Gelert has devoured his child—straightway 
staba the hound, which “ yells” and wakes the baby up, which has 
been asleep on the dead wolf all the time. And then comes remorse 
and a grand funeral. 

Another English version (by Dr. H. Horne). makes Gelert and 
the child born the same day in the house of “a rural lord, in old. 
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Carnarvonshire,” and thenceforth the child and his “dumb foster- 
brother” are inseparable. One day, “the grey lord” goes to sleep 
on a steep hillside, and Gelert and the child wander away and are 
lost. They meet a wolf, and Gelert kills it, being nearly killed him- 
self. The search-party find the dog crouching, all bloody, in the 
heather, and mistaking his maimed efforta to explain for conscience- 
stricken cowardice, the father beats ita brains out. Then follow the 
finding of the child and the wolf, and due remorse and burial. 

But in a ballad of the fourteenth -century, said to be Oriental in 
inspiration, there are some delightful innovations. There was a 
Knight, “ a rich man of great might,” who had “a ee 
wife,’ “a good child and fair,” and yet another “jewel,” a grey- 
hound “that was good and mnel” And one day there is jousting 
outside the castle, and the child’s attendants abandon their charge and 
go out to see the fun. While they are away there comes “an adder” © 
which was bred in a crevice in an old tower, and it goes straight to the 
cradle. But the greyhound has remained by the baby, and after a 
fearful fight kills-the “ nadder,” as it is spelled in places. When the 
attendants get back they find the baby gone, and as the dog is bloody 
they accuse it to the knight of having devoured his son and heir ; the 
hound leaps up to welcqme its master, but the knight kills it with a 
blow of his sword. Then they find the child and the dead adder. 
Upon this the knight “ for dole of his hound ” drowns himself straight- 
way in the fish-pond, This was becoming and gentlemanly conduct, 
and I strongly commend it to the notice of ‘those who think that, 
having punished a dog thoughtleasly for what it has not done, they 
set themselves right by a “ Poor doggie!” anda tid-bit. The dog 
is supernaturally generous to a master whom it has once learned to 
love, but.even though it says so readily, “ let bygones be bygones,” 
it is not a good stamp of man Who oaren to feel that he has “lost 
caste ” with „his dog. 

Puu RosINsos, 


A BIRD'S-EYE VIEW OF THE 
TRANSCASPIAN. 


HE tourist at Constantinople is told that the modern Turk has 
become very enlightened, that he is no longer particular even as 
to the seclusion of his women, and that he has seriously agitated for the 
abolition of the Yaskmak. But the Turkish ladies met in solemn 
conclave and resolved on the retention of the provoking veil which 
shades all but their lovely eyes. And why? Because, with true 
Oriental subtilty, they argue that it is precisely the mystery of the 
Yashmak which lends them charm, and the Byronio stranger will 
cease to be Byronic if he discovers that an Eastern beauty stripped ~ 
of Oriental accessories cannot compete with her fair sisters of the 
West. The jealous zeal with which -the Russians seek to hide their 
Transcaspian possessions from the Western eye seems to be founded on 
a similarly feminine prejudice. The world is agog with curiosity aboyt 
the glamours of Tamerlane’s historic capital and the famous city which 
Marco Polo found. so moult grand e noble. In sober truth, however, 
Samarkand and Bokhara are two interesting Oriental cities, and the 
road thither a waste of hideous sand or steppe barely a degree leas 
hideous. Two days and a half it takes to rail over General Anenkoff’s 
Tranacaspian Railway, and all the time the English traveller feels a 
kind of malignant joy that Russia is not really to be envied for her 
much-vyaunted empires of Transcaspia and Turkestan. 

And yet there is a good deal on the way which strikea one as 
beantifol and strange. The railway itself is a stufpertdous . fact. 
Happy in ite environment, it cannot become commonplace. The lands 
it traverses are still comparatively unknown, so that the impressions 
de voyage of a latter-day traveller, to whom Vambéry had wished God- 
speed, and who went to Turkestan post-haste and hurried back, may 
be of a little interest. The special inducement which prompted me 
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to chooge the Transcaspian as the place to spend a vacation was the 
belief that Hebrew and Hebræo-Persian MSS. were still to be 
unearthed at Bokhara. A visit last year to Teheran, by way of the 
Caspian, had been successful and had whetted my appetite, The 
Foreign Office authorities were good enough to obtain for me the 
necessary permit. H.B.M. Ambassador applied for it at St.Petersburg 
on May 28, but it was not until August 27 that the Russian Consul 
in London received instructions by telegram to viser my passport. 
Apparently the sanction was somewhat grudgingly bestowed, but then 
it should be stated that I am not only an Englishman, but also a Jew. 

The visa once on my passport, I had no further trouble, Indeed, 
except on the frontier at Wirbellen, it was not demanded until 
reached Samarkand, But I was expécted all along the Transcaspian 
line. At Krasnovodak, on the Oaspian Sea, I was shown a dossier 
in which I could decipher my own name, but alas! nothing’ more. 
At Bokhara the Russian political agent said he had bean duly 
instructed, and so he very kindly provided me with an official djigwit 
to show me the sights. At Samarkand also I was en règle, and at 
Aschabad the stationmaster was polite enough to reserve me a 
coupé! Two Italians, who were with me for part of the time, and 
an Englishman whom I met, had been informed at- St. Petersburg 
that they too were duly authorised to travel on the Transcaspian, but 
the authorisation does not seem to have been communicated to the 
officials"in Central Asia. Still they were not molested or interfered 

| with in any way. The officials at Krasnovodsk let them pass with 
an intimation that they would be liable to be turned back at any 
point en route, Asa matter of faot, this did not occur, and I fancy 
that the experience of Mr. Budgett Meakin, who with his sister 
reached Samarkand without a permit—and after he got there and 
had seen all he wanted was told to go home—was only unusual in the 
sense that the last formality is generally omitted. 

Passport arrangements and Custom House formalities in general 
were easier this year than I have ever known them before. On my 
first visit to Russia some friends named Blomfield—a name surely 
familiar to the Russian diplomatist—were persecuted by the attentions 
‘of the police, who followed them about wherever they went, in the 
altogether erroneous belief that they were Jews and therefore suspecte. 
A second time—it was during the great cholera epidemic in 1892— . 
I had to avoid Lublin, because it had been notified in the Official 
Gazette that while non-Jewish travellers might be disinfected and 
sent on at once, all Jewish travellers would have to be detained in 
quarantine for a week! Last year, when I passed through Moscow, 
the “ Slaviansky, Bazaar” people could ‘not get back my passport 
from the police authorities because these had not yet been’able to 
.obtain the personal dignature of the Governor-General, which was 
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requisite in the case of a Jew. I had to go to the police office and 
explain that as I was a Jew, and as holy Moscow was beyond the pale 
of Jewish settlement, they ought to be only too glad to get rid of-me 
that same evening. The joke, or perhaps a threat of complaint to 
8t. Petersburg, brought me the passport within the hour. This year, 
however, I am thankful to say that I observed no signs of Jew-baiting. 
And generally there seemed a more liberal spirit abroad, There was 
no bother about books or newspapers, At Paris I had been warned 
that it was quite hopeless to attempt to bring any books into Russia 
without a special authorisation. Well, I had Ourson’s “ Russia in 
Central Asia,” Dobson’s “Russia's Railway Advance,” Bonvalot, 
and similar books, Curzon I placed at the very top of my kit-bag, 
but it was passed with all the indifference so inoffensive a work. 
deserves, Ita maps and political criticiame alike failed to offend. 

The quickest, cheapest, and nastiest route to the terminus of the 
Transcaspian Railway is vid Berlin, Warsaw, Moscow and Rostow to 
Petrovsk, and thence by steamer direct to Krasnovodsk. I was 
unfortunate in that I had to increase the length of that journey by . 
passing St. Petersburg, and, on the sea voyage, calling at Baku. The 
distance from the Russian frontier to Petrovsk is 8585 verste, and 
takes five and a half days, but only costs forty-eight. roubles first class 
and twenty-nine second. The nicest way to Krasnovodak is vid 
Constantinople and Batoum, thence by Transcaucasian railway to 
Tiflis, then by troika over the famous Georgian military road across 
the Caucasus to Viadikawkas, and thence to Petrovsk. The return 
journey might be varied by taking the steamer from Batoum, Poti, or 
Novorrosisak by Kertch, Eupatoria, Yalta, and Sevastopol to Odessa, 
and home by Lemberg, Oracow, and Vienna. ‘The steamer fare from 
Petrovek to Krasnovodak is twenty-one roubles, and the crossing 
generally takes thirty hours. Second-class fare from Krasnovodsk to 
Samarkand, a distance of 1454 versta, ia only about twenty roubles. 
There is no first class yet on the Transcaspian line, and altogether its 
rolling stock is still lamentably deficient, but they are now building 
carriages at Aschabad, and by next May, when the extensions to 
Tashkend and Khokan are expected to be open to traffic, things will 
probably improve. Even now one must be specially unlucky not to 
find, throughout the Russias, and in second-class carriages, a folding 
bed for every passenger, and a lavatory and a closet in each carriage. 
And the carriages are swept and cleaned at intervals throughout 
the day, so that they are always fairly comfortable, - 

As the steamer approaches Krasnovodsk, what first catches the eye 
is the smart little railway station built of gleaming white granite 
against a background of bare purple mountains—a fitting temple to 
dedicate to the cult of the iron horse. Hardly less attractive are the 
other stations on the line, but the background fails when the mountain 
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range which here forms the Russo-Persian frontier is left behind. 
The next thing noticeable was the block of outward as well as inward 
goods traffic, especially cotton—and this, too, was to be seen all along 
tħe line, The breakdown of the Amu Daria Bridge, which, during 
two months, necessitated trans-shipment into steamers, must have 
-contributed to the block, but a high official in the Railway Civil 
‘Service declared that the fault was entirely due to the military 
mismanagement of the line. Military men were good generals, but 
bad business men, and had no idea of statistics or engineering. The ~ 
plans they submitted for a new bridge of stone were impossible, 
-dimensions and quantities alike ludicrous, and so, for three years, the 
new stone bridge had been talked about but not begun. They could 
.not cope with the traffic, did not provide the necessary facilities for 
trade, and were utterly deficient in initiative. 

General Kuropatkin" is at one and the same time Governor-General 
of the Transcaspian Province and dictator of the railway. He was 
Skobeleff's right-hand man, and eyen their enemies say that Kuro- 
patkin has more backbone than that favourite hero. By most Russians 
he is regarded as the chief military genius of the day and the hope 
-of the Empire. By a few he is looked upon as being somewhat of 
a poseur, fond of display, and inclined to be a theorist. I can bear 
witness to the splendour of his special train and to the weird and 
-almost awe-inspiring effect of his entry into Samarkand—his landau 
preceded by four dyigutts, native police outriders, galloping ahead - 
‘with blazing flambeaux waved high above their heads—a sort of living 
picture out of the “ Legend of Montrose,” or perhaps part of a 
‘Lord Mayors Show in a fog. For. the reat he is said to be good- 
‘natured, with plenty of bonhomie. Though he is a great stiokler for 
Panslavism, and professes a rigid intention to admit only Russians 
pur sang into his Emperor's new territories, the climate has been too 
much for him and his fellow-countrymen. : 

All sorta of inducementa are offered to Russian settlers, but with 
comparatively little success. Armenians and Jews, though native-born 
Russian subjects, are regarded as aliens and not encouraged. But 
they are acclimatised, and so at the present time much of the 
-trado of Samarkand and Bokhara is in their hands. Russian civil 
-servants fight shy of the three years’ service for which they have now 
‘to covenant, and notwithstanding their high pay and other privileges, 
return, or rather escape, to cold Russia as opportunity offers. Nor is 


* Binoe this article “was written, the Russian Emperor has appointed General 
Kuropatkin to be his Minister of War. Alexei Nikolajewltsch K was born, 
of humble parents, in 1848. He fought at the oapture of Samarkand in 1 in the 
Algerian Sahara in 1874, at Plevna in 1877, and at Akhal Teke and Geok Tepe in 1881. 
His other achievements are not less important. By the treaty he successfully 
negotiated with Yakoob Beg, he ulred the protectorate of garia for Ruseie. 
‘Bince 1889 he has been Governor of ' Zakasple.” The eral is aleo an author of no 
mean repute. His books on “Algiers” and “The ” are regarded as 
standard works. 
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this surprising when one thinks- that 35° R. is a common tempera- 
ture during half the year and 68° R. in the shade not unknown, 
that it is impossible to dwell except in cities, that these are twelve 
hours distant by rail one from the other, with a howling wilderness 
between, and that each of them is notorious for a special complaint, 
to which the new comer is more liable than the native. 

The endemic disease at Khokan is zob or goitre, at Samarkand 
ptokaza or lupus, at Bokhara rishta or inguinal worm, at Merv 
typhoidal malaria, and at Aschabad pendinka or eczema. Influenza, 
we were told, had been deadly throughout Turkestan, and it is the 
disease of which natives and visitors alike are now most. afraid. 
Lepers, not all loathsome in appearance, but all doomed to living 
death, are to be seen outaide all the great towns, squatting along tho 
roadside, on the way, significantly enough, to the burial-grounds and 
tomba of the saints, so as to beg from the pious and gain the pittance 
-on which they live. 

Throughout Central Asia fever is prevalent. In the army every 
ache, from toothache to rheumatiam, is ascribed to fever and dosed 
with quinine. Even in Old Bokhara the cult of that magio drug 
_ is so far advanced that the local chemist supplies it in convenient 
little gelatine cylinders, which have been go recently invented as not 
yet to be known in the London market. And, by-the-bye, it is a 
significant fact that in every Russian town it is the apothecary’s 
apteka which is the finest and largest shop, and apparently does the 
biggest trade. ° 

Krasnovodsk, as the terminus of the Transcaspian line, is only three 
years old. It has recently replaced Uzun Ada, which was about a 
hundred verste nearer Samarkand, but which laboured under the 
disadvantage of having a bad harbour with neue water and inaccessible 
during some of the prevailing winds. 

The junction of the old line and the new one is at Dschebel 
station. The new line hugs the sea coast for a few miles, and then 
gradually recedes and runs parallel to the escarpment of the last 
_outspur of the mountains which constitute the Russo-Persian frontier. 
The line itself is pretty nearly level, ‘gradients are excessively light, 
and there are no tunnels whatsoever. There are numerous bridges, 
but to a layman only three seemed important—those over the 
Morghab and Oxus, and over the Zarafshan near Samarkand. The 
Persian hills continue right along to the Amu Daria, and are a 
welcome relief to the monotonous level on the other side of the 
line. There is plenty of water at Krasnovodsk, and the Russians are 

so pleased with’ the place that they propose to make another great 
railway from there to Khiva, a distance of about three hundred miles. 
But the hest and dust are simply awful, and give a fitting foretaste of 
what one has to expect in Central Asia. The one compensation is 
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that a refreshing sea bath can be taken there for five kopeks, Hirsute 
.Armenians use the sea for washing purposes, and it was somewhat 
perplexing to see one jump into the water, break two eggs on his 
head and wash his hair with the yolks. 

Between Krasnovodsk and Aschabed the stations are hardly more 
than halting-places to enable ‘meeting trains to pass each other, the 
Tranacaspian Railway being, of course, a single track throughout, 
The buffets are rarely provided with more than two or three eggs 
and anions, and the indispensable vodka. - There were a couple 
of botanists in the train on our return journey, and they lost no 
opportunity of getting out and collecting specimens in the steppe and 
dunes, finding different species of the same plants at each successive 
station. 

Even the unscientific traveller, innocent of fotaj cannot fail 
to be ‘struck by the effective process adopted’.for checking the 
encroachment on the line of sand avalanches by means of saxaoul 
plantations, which for hnndreds of versts run parallel with the iron 
track. Sand is the mow of the steppe, and a more insidious enemy 
to the civil engineer. The desert is nowhere perfectly Hat; it is un- 
dulated by waves, the crest of which is often fifteen feet higher than 
the base, and as the prevailing wind seems to be N.E., the S.W. aide 
of the wave falls away precipitously, and while the surface of the 
summit is comparatively firm for walking, it is dangerous to walk too 
near the-edge. One fact, however, struck us very much. (General 
Anenkoff and the projectors of the line took precautions, far-sighted 
and reasonably calculated to be effective, but his successors, the men 
now in charge, do not trouble about giving his measures a fair chance, 
At station after station, wherever we found herbage and plants, there 
we found also spoor of camel and buffalo and goat. No care is taken 
to preserve the shrubs so anxiously reared ; in many places the surface 
has been nibbled bare. And yet it would be quite easy to fence off a 

“fow feet either side of the line, and leave the herds and flocks of the 
‘Tekkes to be content with a scantier area of pasturage. Before the 
advent of the Russians they had nothing at all in many places. 

Another.consideration that occurred to us was as to the possibility 
of replacing the saxaouls in process of time by fir-treea and thus re- 
. afforesting the country, ‘This has been found practicable in many of 
the waste places and sand-dunes of Europe, and it ought not to be 
difficult in Asia, We were told that an experiment of the kind had 
not proved quite successful on the banks of the Volga, but there is 
svidently nobody in office whose business it ia to look after forestry in 
Turkestan, and the consequence is that even in Samarkand, the City of 
Trees, where in one stately boulevard there is an avenue composed of 
twelve lines of giant trees, timber is terribly expensive, and has to 
be imported from the interior of Russia, ; 
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To persons not learned, the stations were interesting for the glimpsea 
they gave of the tall but deliberate Turcoman on his‘native steppe, 
trading for a huge Arbuza water-melon, or the more luscious dyna. 
This is the melon properly so-called, but the Russian avoids it as fever- 
giving, perhaps because it requires water to feed it, and for drinking 
purposes all water in Central Asia is dangerous as well as rare, The 
railway trains must carry their own water. A huge cask is attached 
to each engine by way of tender. The kitchen-car next the bufet- 
wagon is ingeniously roofed by a cistern, the supply of which is con- 
stantly renewed at the stations by filtered drinkmg-water, hauled up 
by the attendants pail by pail, At each station there is a big cask 
of such water for the native passengers, who rush to it as soon as the 
train arrives, and from which the Russian ladies, who make their own 
chi on board, fill their teapots. 

On the up jouraey, the train was inconveniently crowded. All 
the second-class tickets available were soon sold out, and many a re- ` 
spectable merchant of Turkestan, in flowing robes and picturesque 
turban, had to content himself with the bare boards of third-class, 
But third-class carriages, although the fare is uniform, are subdivided 
into three varieties, First come the luggage-trucks for native Sart, 
labourers, and shepherds, into and out of which they scramble as best 
they can, and where of their own modest bundles they make seata or 
beds. 

Of the remaining third-class passengers, the Persians, Jews and 
Armenians, and the Turcoman traders keep together, and the third 
variety oonsists of Russians—inferior employés and soldiers and 
servants, Russians excepted, the train was monopolised by merchants 
homeward bound from the great annual fair at Nijni Novgorod. 
Many of these were pious as well, and had extended their com- 
mercial travel into a religious pilgrimage farther west—the Moham- 
medans to Meoca and the Jews to Jerusalem. The Jews were full of 
the Zionist Congress at Bale, and in all innocence asked me whether ` 
the Messiah was at hand, and Queen Victoria had really given Pales- 
tine to the Jews! - 

So many of those returning traders and pilgrims were there, that 
the only three tourists in the train were crowded out of second- 
class into third, and glad enough to find in a third-class carriage space 
to lie down for the night. ven the table in the bujfet-wagon was 
used as a bed by one or two weary travellers. If such were an 
ordinary instance of passenger traffic on the line, it would be easy to 
credit the Russian boast that the Transcaspian Railway pays the 
Government nearly 3 per cent. on the original outlay. - 

During my short visit, however, I used the train five times, and 
only once was it so inconveniently crowded. Now there are only three 
passenger trains a week each way, and so one cannot help thinking that ' 
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there must be something wrong with the statistics. But Russia is rich 
enough to abstain from counting the cost where reasons military or 
political call for action. And there can be little doubt that the pro- 
jected line from Khiva to Krasnovodsk, and the stupendous Manchurian 
line will be constructed very soon, although the one may not, and the 
other cannot, ever pay ita expenses. 

The average distance between stations is rather less than fifteen 
miles, but the time cooupied to traverse it at least an hour, The 
trains go to and from Samarkand three times a week. There are 
about fifty stations in all. Many of these, however, are only halting- 
places named after the engineers of the line or other men whom 
the Russian Ohauvinist delighteth to honour. 

The Persian hills near Ushak present the characteristic appear- 
ance of a great wall rising suddenly and sharply from the dead flat. 
They are precipitous, black, and treeless, with dry torrent beds to 
indicate where the rainfall goes in the rainy season. Though it 
was a hundred degrees in the shade, we noticed “ Oblaka,” feathery 
- clonds radiating from the momtains, and indicating wintry weather 
in the Persian highlands. One cannot help thinking that, from the 
military point of view, the line would be all the safer if it were 
not so near a mountain frontier; but then the Russians have 
nowhere shown that they are very much afraid of their Persian’ 
neighbours, nor are we Fnglish thought. likely ever to advance so 
far north in Persia as to be of much use to ita rulers in frontier 
fighting. 

At Bami, about sixteen hours’ distance from Krasnovodsk, the 
traveller first meets with the native Turcoman at home. Most Tekke 
Turcomans appeal to one by their size. They are all tall, and their 
huge woolly caps add to their height. Like other gianta, they seem 
good-humoured enough, and it was funny to see the little Russian 
soldiers ordering them about without fear or compunction. Their 
wives and daughters are comely and unveiled, brightly dressed, and 
bedecked with quaint silver trinkets, 

A hundred versts or so farther east we come to Geok Tepe, 
famous in the military annals of the century. It was the last obstacle 
to the Russian conquest of Turkestan, and the name of Skobeleff the 
Destroyer will ever be associated with ita capture. In our train 
travelled one of Skobeleff’s most trusty henchmen, the Oaptain 
Sijmen who was in command of the naval brigade which so materially 
helped the Russian advance. Like all Finlanders, the gallant captain 
spoke English, and waxed enthusiastic over the prowess of Skobeleff 
and Kuropatkin. He went over the battle for our benefit, correcting 
Ourzon’s account here and there, but expressing amazement at his 
general accuracy. With us he climbed the breach once more, but, 
though he got to the top, the descent was not so easy. He alipped 
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and fell, and, but for the friendly assistance of a couple of jolly 
selnaks, the train might have left him on the very field where six yéars: 
ago a Turcoman bullet had laid him low and deprived him of the 
kudos of leading the final charge. Trees are now planted round the 
station which bears the famous name of Geok Tepe, And crimson 
oleander blooms, fitting type of the massacre with which the battle 
ended. But within the walls of circumvallation are ruins only and 
dank grass, and the modern Turooman leads his camels gingerly 
through gape in ita broken but still steep walle, and takes them to 
pasture where but yesterday the last heroes of his race fought and 
died. ` 

Aschabad, on the edge of the Kara-Kum, or “ black sand” of the 
oasis, ia the first town of importance on the line, It is twenty-two 
hours from the ses by railway, and a favourite starting-point for 
caravans to Meshed in Persia on the south and to Khiva on the west. 
The present town, with its long and shady avenues of trees, its large’ 
and ugly publio buildings, and dreary market squares, is modern and 
Russian to the-core, The Tekke men take care-to enter it as rarely 
as may be, and their women seem to keep out of it altogether. There 
are plenty of Persians to be seen, but always sans famille. What 
are called its basaars are but wide streets with two or three insignificant 
shops, but they say that Tekke carpets can be bought there better 
than anywhere else. The only object of intereat is the new Greek 
church with ita three cupolas of sparkling gold, and in front a monu- 
ment to General Skobeleff, with a business-like but ornamental cannon 
at each corner—ready, it would seem, as that hot-headed hero always 
was, to get into action at the firat call. : 

The town of Aschabad itself may fail to interest, but there are ruins 
within ten miles which are quite worth visiting. A fairly good carriage 
track rans parallel to the railway. line past some prosperous-looking 
native wigwams to Annasu. But at one spot the softness of the sand - 
makes it almost impossible for horses to drag a carriage through. It 
is a sign of the end of the oasis, and a little farther on appear the 
ruins-of a whole town dominated by a majestic mosque. Local tradition 


‘assigns its destruction to Tamerlane the Great. And evidently 


it is only since his day that the desert has encroached on the oabis 


‘and swallowed up the ancient site. ‘Russian progress may once 


again carry the war into the enemy’s camp and reclaim the site, and 
already there are signe of Annau becoming reinhabited. 

The ruins of Annau are themselves highly interesting. Here are 
ancient houses of the Tekke—each a sort of martello tower— 
easily defended against any number of freebooters that might swoop _ 
down upon it from the adjacent mountains. In Turkestan, at -least, 
every man’s house used to be his castle, and though its windows are 
few, its door inaccessible, and its comforta modest, there is something 
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imposing even in its repellent exterior. But the town is dominated 
and overshadowed by ita really magnificent mosque which stands upon 
a-sort of acropolis. The mosaics and painted tiles are still in a fair 
state of preservation. They are of all colours and really lustrous; 
thoee of Samarkand are quite dull in comparison. What was most 
interesting about the mosque, however, was a large quantity of horns 
and skulls of ovis poli or moufflon heaped up in a corner of an inner 
chamber of the sanctuary—the relics of sacrifice of half a millennium 
ago—and a long and really formidable-looking serpent, which we 
startled as it lay basking on the top of some débris, Luokily the 
reptile was not less frightened than we were, and vanished before we 
could do battle with it. It was the only wild animal I encountered 
during my visit to Oentral Asia. I heard a few jackals barking at 
night, and was told that tigers occasionally swam across the Oxus, a 
mile or two above the bridge, but I really saw nothing else which 
was wild except a countless number of lively little lizards scintillating 
in the sand, and one exhausted eagle which was caught on the deck 
of the good ship Bariatinsky half way across the Caspian. About 
fifty versts beyond Annan, we came to more ruins—vis., at Bada Dur. 
These now rise up out of the sand, but obvionsly in times past they 
must have been outside the desert, and perhaps not even on its verge 
—another proof of the encroachment of the sand. 

* Fifty verste farther we came to Dughak, interesting for its black- 
femed Persians waiting at the station. This is the point on the 
line nearest to the Persian frontier, which is here only seven versta 
distant. There is a carriage road to Meshed, so that the interior 
of Persia is more easily reached by this route than by posting 
across the mountainous bridle-path from Rehd to Kasyin and 
Teheran, f ; 

Merv, the Queen of Asia, as it once was called, is six hours’ 
distance by rail. It is a city of the mighty that are fallen. Such 
cases are frequent in Central Asia. There are dust-heaps a mile 
or two from the dull and dreary town, and they are evidence of 
ruins of some extent. But the importance of Mery must always have 
lain in ita geographical position rather than its actual wealth and 
population. And yet Merv is mentioned in the Zend-Avesta, and 
Alexander the Great helped to build it. A Nestorian archbishop 
was enthroned there sixteen centuries ago, and there, in the eighth 
century, the veiled prophet of Khorasan started a new religion. 
Parthians, Arabs, Mongols, Persians, Bokhariots, Turcomans, and 
Rusaians have all held it in their turn, 

Its river is the Murghab, which boasts of one of the fow really 
important railway bridges of the Transcaspian.. Situate not much 
higher up on this same river is Penjdeh, which in March 1885 was 
on the point of causing an Anglo-Russian war, I met an officer who 
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had been on General Komaroff’s staff at the time, and he told me some 
mysterious story as to how Oaptain Yate had suddenly departed 
without his luggage. My information was too scanty to enable me 
to appreciate it as I should have done, but it was obvious that what 
the British publio has heard about the incident is by no means all that 
there is to learn on the subject, - 

Mery commands the great roads from Khiva to Herat, and Bokhara. 
to Mehed, and is thus af the cross-ways of the caravan routes 
between Persia, Afghanistan, India, China and Turkestan, Andit was 
only in 1888 that ita capture by the Russians was deplored by us as 
the loss of a mighty bulwark to India’s defence. Iam no politician 
or military tactician, nor otherwise competent to expreas an opinion, 
but although there are numbers of Russian soldiers to be seen there, 
it certainly does not look important to-day. i 

I was interested in Merv because I found it the home of a couple 
of thousand Marannos, but Marannos of the nineteenth century. Some 
eighty years ago, under the oruel reign of Shah Noureddin’s father, 
the Jews of Meshed-were persecuted beyond the point of endurance. 
They. were given Mahomet’s choice of Islam or the sword. They 
chose Islam, but though they have since outwardly conformed and 
are known as Yedidin, they have never abandoned Jewish observances. 
Only they practise their crypto-Judaism in stealth and ‘in terror for 
their lives. If they go on pilgrimage to Mecca, they pass Jerusalem 
_ by the way, and the wailing waH to them remains more sacred than 
the black stone of the Kaaba There are said to be two thousand 
such Yadidin at Meahed, fifty or sixty families at Merv, a few at 
Aschabad, and several at Bokhara and Samarkand. At Samarkand I 
had the privilege of acting as godfather to the son of such a Yadide, 
who keeps every Jewish custom scrupulously and is bitterly ashamed 
of his and his father’s temporary bowing in the Temple of Rimmon. 
The Russians, whose frontier policy has always been somewhat 
Maohiavelian, are said to encourage the settlement of these Yadidin 
as well as the Babis, or Shiite Protestants, within their borders, as 
tending to Russianise the adjoining territories. . , 

A couple of hundred verste beyond: Merv, we come to the far- 
famed Amu Daria, the Oxus of the classica, but dear to all Islam ag 
the Gihon or Jihoun of Soripture. On’ our way out, we were not 
sorry to find that the long but frail wooden bridge had broken 
down, and that there was solution of continuity where the current 
was most rapid, And go we had to cross the Oxus on a little steam- 
boat which had been brought there by rail in eight parte a few months 
before. We saw other steamers lying off Ohardjay, which is a quaint 
and quite important little town on the. banks of the great river, One 
of these steamers had just brought some hundreds of time-expired 
soldiers from Kharki, the chief Russian garrison on the Afghan 
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frontier. I was told that there are never less than 3000 Russian 
soldiers under arms at Kharki, ready for any emergency, and to judge 
by the numbers of ex-soldiers we saw, this number is probably 
under the mark. A Russian soldiers length of service varies 
according to the station of his regiment, from- two years and eight 
months in Europe to six years and eight months in the Amour 
Province, east of Ohina, where Russian troops are concentrating more 
and more. At Kharki they serve as Turkestan soldiers for four years 
and eight months. The disembarkation was effected in such rollicking 
high spirits as spoke volumes both for the monotony of Kharki and 
the bonkomis of the Russian se/ntk, which nearly five years of iron 
drill had been unable to quell. Some of these soldiers were on their 
way back to their homes on the German frontier, near Lodz, and all 
were delighted at the prospect of the fatted calf that was in prepara- 
tion for them. They were merry souls, and vowed that the Ozar 
gave his men enough to eat, and with a light heart talked of the 
coming war with the “ Anglichanka,” or English Lady, as her 
Majesty is called. Our trans-shipment from train to steamer was very 
picturesque, and lent itself to the camera. Turooman porters, half 
naked and quite regardless of the tropical sun, carried the most 
nondescript burdens down the dusty inclined plane which had been 
improvised to lead from the railroad to the meadow of lofty bulrushes 
which hid the river banks. The contents of our train would haye 
astonished the most phlegmatic Yankee traveller, Feather-beda and 
mattresses and pillows of every hue; melons as large as pumpkins, 
and grapes in bunches which recalled those of the Jewish spies in 
the wilderness; guns more ornamental than effective, and umbrellas 
of all sorts; modern Gladstone bags and saddle-bags, or man/rush 
that might have carried the possessions of the Patriarchs thousands of 
years ago. 

A train was waiting on the other side, but the crossing was difficult, 
calling for delicate navigation, and took four hours. The main 
stream of the Oxus is only 650 yards wide, but the bridge is placed 
at a wider part, where there are islands to buttress it, The main 
channel has a depth of over twenty-five feet, and the rapidity of the 
current reminds one of the Rhone at Lyons. It must run at least 
six miles an hour. Under ordinary circumstances the train takes 
pretty nearly half-an-hour to cross the bridge from end to end. An 
ordinary engine is too heavy to be trusted upon it, and so a tiny 
engine tender on four wheels takes its place, and looks more like a 
model than a work-a-day locomotive. 

East of the Amu Daria the oasis soon loses itself in sand once more. 
Whether it is that the banks are too steep to admit of extensive inun- 
dation, or that the sail is too thirsty, or the sand too persistent, the 
“other side of the river,” as the natives call it, is disappointingly 
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arid. One was almost forced to perpetrate the pun that the great 
river was, after all, but “a mud area.” Ita ‘“‘looss”* is as rich 
and fertile as Nile mud, and yields eightyfold. Only there is not 
enough of it, for the desert soon swallows up its curious melon- 
gardens, and a hundred versts intervene between the river and the 
great oasis of Bokhara, 

As the train approached Bokhara the native passengers showed 
obvious marks of excitement, and the scene at the railway station was 
quite touching to witness. The phlegmatic Oriental of fable is ‘not 
to be seen in Turkestan. On the contrary, he seems to be all nerves 
and emotions. The pilgrims were weloomed by the stay-at-homes 
with kisses and embraces, and even a mere acquaintance stroked his 
beard, if he had one, or his face if he had not, in token of satisfaction © 
and welcome. Bokhara station is about ten miles distant from the 
capital. It has created, by “ Novoe Bokhara,” a new Russian town, 
intensely dull and supremely uninteresting, but where reside all the 
Europeans whom business-or office requires to live near the famous old 
city. It boasts two-one-storeyed hotels with scant accommodation, 
and a large and important-looking Embassy, where the amiable 
political agent, M. Ignatieff, resides. The road to Old Bokhara is not 
devoid of interest. Ootton plantations, a pictureaque village or two, 
and many trees relieve the monotony of the way, and a continuous 
stream of natives on horseback, camel-back, and donkey-back, narrow 
carta with coloasal wheels, and worn-out droshkys raise the dust and 
prevent one from feeling lonely. Nearer Bokhara one passes rose 
and pomegranate gardens, the Gulistans of Persian poetry, but, alas l 
they are surrounded by high walls, and the gate-keepers are either 
“dense or not venal. 

Bokhara itself is a wonderful old city. Surrounded by a picturesque 
old wall of the time of the Orusaders, with castellated gates and 
towers, it hag no room to expand. There are burial-grounds within 
the walls, which still further restrict the space available for building. 
But, happily, Russian advice, which is here equivalent to a command, 
precludes the Bokhariots from any longer burying their dead near. the 
houses of the living. Their streets are narrow and not straight, and 
on either side rise the high walls of truly Oriental houses, with win- . 
dows giving only on internal courts. At sundown the gates are shut 
and the streeta deserted, The rash traveller. who has delayed his 
return to town till night has to rouse the watchman and persuade 
him to open the city gate. And, experto crede, it is both uncomfortable 
and uncanny to grope one’s way home through dark and empty lanes 

- with all the curs of Bokhara barking at one’s heels. _ Near the centre 
of the bazaar one or two watchmen, with lanterns and rattles, make 
night hidebus by their cries, and scare the ghosta, But I have walked 

~- * “Loess” is tho rich loam of the steppe. i 
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nearly two miles within the walla of Bokhara without Boeing a ‘ngs 
soul, and that a good two hours before midnight. 

There are two or three caravanserais in the.old town, but no plase 
where for payment a European oan lodge’ with any comfort. I was 
fortunate enough to be put up at the Moscow Bank, the only build- 
ing furnished in anything like European style. But, of course, the 
absence of all signs of Western civilisation makes Bokhara all the ` 
more fascinating. A week is not too long a time to spend there. 

' Throughout my stay, I kept with my co-religionists, of whom four 
or five thongand reside there. Perhsps I was prejudiced in their 
favour, but they certainly struck me as most intelligent and hospitable. 
Many of them are great travellers) One man I saw had been to 
China ; several had visited India by way of Afghanistan and the 
Khyber Pass. At least a couple of hundred were hadyis, who had 
made the pilgrimage to Jerusalem, At the present time, there are 
quite that number of Bokhariote settled in the Holy Oity with 
the pious purpose of living and dying there. Most of the travelled 
Jews have been’ to Moscow, many to Paris, and some to’ London. 
One good man told me that he had been five times to Moscow. His 
first journey was by carayan, by way of Astrakhan and the Volga, and 
took him eighty daya and cost 500 roubles. But that was nearly 
forty years ago. None of the Turkestan Jews are rich, but most of- 
them seem to earn a livelihood. Some are cotton-growers, some grow 
grapes and gome cultivate tobacco; many are merchants trading to 
“Moscow, and exchanging carpeta for manufactured goods, and se 
ing Indian tea from Bombay, vid Batoum and Baku, - 

Their standard of culture is much higher than TE E 
Half of them could speak Hebrew, and in synagogue on the “ Rosh 
Hashanah,” or Jewish New Year, I heard an itinerant Rabbi from 
Safed preach Evolution in a Hebrew sermon. His theme was the 
Rabbinical dictum that “ Repentance, Prayer and Oharity avert the 
evil decree.” But how, he asked, car the world’s òourse be changed ? 
And he answered that gradually and by degrees the progress of the . 
mightiest river can be, diverted and Nature be persuaded to change 
her countenance, 

The chief synagogue is some five or six hundred years a with 
additions.of more modern date, constituting something like chapels in 
a cathedral, divine service being held separately in each. Of course, 
it has a genteah, or hidden chamber in the roof, for the preserva- 
tion of disused sacred writings. Among the papers there I found, 
carefully folded up, no leas an antique than a placard printed in 
Bengali and English, and announcing a conjuring performance which 
waa to have taken place at Calcutta in 1866, under the auspices of. 
one Profeagor Vanek, “ Grand Wisard of the North!” 

Most of the Jewish householders had books, generally Hebrew or 


` 
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Persian in‘ Hebrew characters. But they were richer in early prints 
than in manuscripts, There were several Incunabula of the fifteenth 
‘century, and amongst them the Irar Pentateuch printed in Spain in 
1490, two years before the expulsion of the Spanish Jews. The copy 
is important, because of its marginal notes and corrections, which 
show that it had been collated at Osiro with the famoua Ben 
Asher Codex, written there in 897, exactly one thousand years ago, 
and the oldest dated Hebrew Bible MS. in the world. There were 
also some pages of the Oatalonian Prayer Book, printed in 1526 in 
Salonica for the Jewish exiles from Barcelona, and many Oonstanti- 
nople prints which are either unique or very rare. Habent sua fata 
libelli may be fitly applied to these wandering Jewish books. 

The show-placea of Bokhara—its horrible prison, its lofty isolated 
minaret, from the top of which captives were hurled by way of punish- 
ment, ita medressss (colleges) and mosques, its busy registan or market- 
place, gleaming with melons and many coloured silks, ita sleepy tanks 
embowered in trees, its camels, veiled women and holy Aadyis, its sleek 
Persian cats, its quaint potters’ lathes and oil milla—all these have 
been often and eloquently described. But Bokhara will ever abide in 
my memory for its kaleidoscopic multitude of human pictures, Every 
type of the Orient is here represented, with not a single inharmonious 
Western face to break the spell. The crafty Afghan, the proud 
Pathan, the big Turooman, the plausible Hindoo, the dapper Persian, 
and the heathen Ohinee—these are but a few of the characters that 
walk in that old-world city. 

Samarkand, as a city of rains, is much more imposing than Bokhara, 
and for the ordinary globe-trotter perfectly entrancing. Everything 
is associated with the name of ita great citizen, Tamerlane, and even 
the tomb of Daniel the prophet is brought into relation with that 
mighty monarch. The sarcophagus is over twenty yards long, as 
beseoms a prophet’s stature. It has been recently covered by a brick 
chapel with three cupolas, but photographs of the ancient structure 
. oan be had in Samarkand. It is grandly placed at the edge of a olif 
overhanging the rapid river Seop. Tradition has it that Tamerlane 
had seen a tomb in Busa in Persia with a warning inscribed thereon 
that none should open ita door. And so he broke it open from behind 
and found it written that Nebi Daniel was there buried, and the 
impetuous conqueror had the sarcophagus removed with all reverence 
and carried it with him to his own capital to be its palladium. 

The local Jews do not believe the story nor do they quite dis- 
believe it, for I went with two who prayed there as at the grave of 
` the righteous, Some of them think that Samarkand is the new 
Samaria founded by the Ten Tribes, what time Israel was: taken 
captive by Shalmaneser, King of Assyria. 

Tamerlane’s tomb is not apocryphal, and it is really one of 
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the most impressive of the world’s show-places. The entrance to 
the building is, of course, ornamented with a marvellous display of the 
floral and geometric turquoise and green and yellow tiles for which 
the city is so famous. They are not lustrous but rather dead in 
colour, and yet not the leas beautiful, The interior is a small chapel 
with some half-dozen coffins—Tamerlane’s is of black stone, his son’s, 
his mother’s, and his ulema’s or teacher's, are of the whitest marble, 
with two plumed standards at the head of the ulema. In the vault 
below are the actual marble caskets in which the bodies were 
enshrined. ‘T'amerlane’s is closely engraved with Arabio characters. 
The surrounding border annomnces all his titles—‘‘ Ameer Timur,” &., 
and the centre of the inscription gives his pedigree up to Adam, the 
whole altogether more legible than credible. 

Of Ulug Beg, the astronomer, and Baba Khaneem, the foreign 
queen, and all the other ctnguo-cento worthies, there are numerous 
memorials still extant. Most of them, however, have suffered seriously 
from the effects of the earthquake on Friday, September 24 last. 
Oracks have widened, many tiles have tumbled down, and walls have 
fallen or threaten to fall) The crooked minareta of the great Medres 
have become more crooked still, and even modern buildings have been 
much damaged. There were two distinct shocks at 8 and 11 P.I., 
and nothing like it has been known for a generation. The inhabitants 
were terror-stricken. But earthquakes are by no means uncommon, 
nor are violent weather-changes infrequent, so that it would be a 
boon to science if Russia would establish meteorological observatories . 
throughout its Asiatic possessions, with a view to the registration 
of such phenomena, 

Apert from its ruins, Samarkand is not particularly pleasing. 
It has been Russian for thirty years, and the contrast between the 
native and modern quarter tends to grow less and less striking. The 
Sart Bazaar has been made accessible for carriages by an autocratic 
road which has broken right through the ancient town and divided it 
in twain. The tow ensemble, therefore, is not so picturesque as 
Bokhara’s, but it has many beautiful corners and archways, and ` 
clumps of ancient trees. It is not a walled ‘city, and all the houses 
seem to have been able to expand freely, and flowers and trees grace 
every courtyard. It lies a thousand feet higher than Bokhars, with a 
greater rainfall and occasional snow, - 

Samarkand boasts a museum, which contains any number of rare 
Bactrian and Persian coins, as well as specimens from the coal mines 
in the Bokhera Hills, and the alluvial gold found in the neighbour- 
hood. Preparation is also being made for the bond fide traveller, for 
posted up outside the more notable ruins are notices in four languages 
warning the tourist under heavy penalties not to deface or remove 
any antiques. These languages of travel are Russian, Persian, French, 
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and English. This zeal for the protection of monuments is a new and 
welcome feature in the Russian character. - 

The Russians have distinguished themselyes here as elsewhere by 
their intelligent plantations. The “ Avrahamovsky Boulevar ” consista 
of a magnificent avenue with twelve rows of poplars, and is a worthy 
montment of Samarkand’s first governor. The last, Oount Rostoffkoff, 
has jdst died, and is bitterly Jaménted. He was remarkable for his 
Efiglish sympathies, and, indeed, resided in London for some years in 
honourable exile, by way of punishment for the indiscretion of paying 
‘visit at Biarritz to the great Russian socialist, A. H. Herzen. It 
is significant of Russian progress that Alexander II. pardoned and 
promoted the Count, and that Nicholas IL allows Smirnof’s “ Life and | 
Work of Herzen at Home and Abroad” to be published in St. Poters- 
burg and become the favourite book of 1897. . 

~The glory of New Samarkand seems on the wane. It is no longer 
the terminus of the Transcespian Railway, for this has now been 
extended as far as Tashkend, the capital of Turkestan and seat of 
Baron Vrevsky’s government. The new line is to be opéned in May, 
‘and is only an instalment of Russian railway activity. It is 
expected to join the great’ Manchurian main line somewhere in the 


néighbourhood of Lake Balkhash.. Russian officials at home and ~ 


abroad are furnished with an Anglo-Rusaian railway map of Asia, 
showing the lines constructed or in progress of construction or pro- 
jected in Siberia, China, and India, The map makes one thoughtful. 
But if a flying visit to Turkestan justifies the expression of an 
Opinion, one would be iticlined to say that the great eastward stream 
of Russian expansion has been diverted by the Himalayas, and is 
flowing steadily but irresistibly, not to India, but to China. And in 
Asia there is room for two great empires, and England and Russia 
have no longer any cause of quarrel, 

Oommercially, the Transcaspian Railway has already worked wonders, 
A great trade in cotton has been created by it. In Samarkand, as in 
Bokhara, cotton is gradually ousting the grape from ita area of oulti- 
vation, although for centuries the grape has been the Turcoman boast. 
Liven now, it is no rare thing for a local magnate to have, at one and 
the same banquet, six or eight kinds of grapea on his table, or rather 
on his carpet, for there are no tables, Of these, the long Oabul 
grape, shaped like a kidney, seems the strangest. 

Three million poods of cotton were produced lst year. Of these, 
2,000,000 came from Khokan (including Samarkand) and 500,000 from 
Bokhara. Half-a-million poods were bought by Pomanaki, a great 
Jewish manufacturer, who-employs 7000 hands in his cotton mills: at 
Eodz in Poland. I was told that the greater part of the trade was in 
the hands of my co-religionista, and that, though the Transcaspian 
was outside the pale of Jewish settlement, and ds jure tabooed to the 
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Jew, the Government weloomed them de facto as bringing money, 
business and prosperity to their new possessione. ‘Technically, the 
Panslavist would rather have Turkestan and Siberia peopled by Slavs. 
The Jews, though they be Russian, are not Slava; they are therefore 
outside the- sympathies of the sct-disant Russian patriot. But he has 
learnt by the experience of at least one generation that the Slavonic 
race igylifficalt to acclimatise in the burning sands of Turkestan or 
the icy plains of Siberia. So he finds himself compelled to welcome 
_ the more adaptable Hebrew. 

And herein, I venture to assert, lies the true solution of the Russo- 
Jewish question. No millionaire, no cohort of millionaires, no Govern- 
ment, however strong, can tempt or command a population of millions 
to cross the seas. Only in Russia itself can the question be solved. 
And Russia is great enough to suffice for all ita inhabitanta, even for, 
its Jews. The resources of Siberia and Oentral Asia are gigantio 
beyond the dreams of avarice. The world is only now beginning to 
realise them. It is a matter of history how Jews helped to develop 
the trade of America, Indias, Australia and Africa. Let Russia ‘open 
the gates of the pale and she will find that her Jewish children will 
be of the makers of her Eastern Empire. And the stone which the 
builders had refused will become the headstone of the corner. 


H. N. ADLER. 


THE SLAVE TRADE IN THE WEST 
AFRICAN HINTERLAND. 


“TNO stamp chaos well under foot and plant wholesome cabbage ” 

has been defined as the réle which the Englishman is intended 
by Providence to play in Central Africa. The million or more square 
miles, forming the hinterland to our West African possessions, which 
we claim as falling within our sphere of influence, afford a truly magnifi- 
cent scope for the, acoomplishment of this twofold task. Nowhere 
within the British Empire, or perhaps in the world, does chaos, social, 
moral and political, reign so entirely unchecked, certainly nowhere is 
the wholesome cabbage so conspicuously absent. Whatéver may be the 
result of the negotiations now proceeding in Paris, there can be little 
doubt that the dispute between the French and ourselves will have 
antedated by a quarter of a century the opening out and development 
of the disputed territories. In view of the unhealthy climate which 
characterises the whole of the West African hinterland, the question 
may well suggest itself, Is it worth while to risk the continued 
existence of friendly relations with France in order to secure a hold 
upon districts in which no Englishman can ever live? Will the > 
advantage to be gained by the opening up of these districts ever be 
proportionate to the loas of life which it must inevitably involve? 
Apart altogether from the question of national honour which would 
be compromised by yielding to an unjust claim, or what we cannot 
but regard as such, there is one reason why the thought of abandoning 
our claims ought not even for a moment to be entertained. The reason 
is this, that only by’ an effective occupation, and in the light of the 
past,-might we not say, only by the effective occupation of our own 
countrymen, is it likely that the slave trade of the western and 
central Soudan can be put an end to. The cry for help from the 
unnumbered millions of slaves in the West African hinterland is one 
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which must appeal to all who are prepared to accept the traditional 
policy of England during the present century, and who desire to 
make some atonement to the West African native for the slave trade 
which was carried on under the English flag during the two which 
preceded it, We have heard so much lately about the evils of slavery 
in East Africa and the difficulty of suppressing them, that it is 
disheartening to learn that, bad as matters are on the east coast, they 
are immeasurably worse on the west, or rather in the hinterland ‘of 
the west coast. The Hausa language is that most widely diffused 
throughout this region ; it is probable that those who speak it number 
„in all not lees than fifteen millions. Of these, five millions, on the 
lowest computation, are in a state of slavery. In other words, one out 
of every three hundred people now living in the world js a Hansa- 
speaking slave. During my three months’ stay in Kano, the chief 
town in the hinterland of West Africa, and probably the second 
largest in the continent, there were as a rule five hundred slaves on sale 
in the open market. I witnessed on one oocasion nearly a thousand 
new slaves brought into the town as the result of a single raiding expedi- 
tion. The slave population of the town could not be leas than fifty 
thousand. Moreover, what is to be seen in Kano is’ to be seen on a 
proportionate scale in eyery other town throughout the greater part of 
the West African hinterland. During the course of our march from 
Kano to the Niger I spent thirty-six hours in or rather just outside the 
camp of a notorious alave-raider, who bore the high-sounding title 
-“ King of the Soudan.” After escaping with difficulty from him I 
marched for four days, a distance of sixty miles, through country 
which he had raided. No one who has not seen a town or village 
that has recently suffered from such a raid can realise the horror 
which the constant repetition of such sighta day after day served to 
produce, In walking through the streets of Pompeii one is conscious 
of a certain feeling of sadness at the fate which overtook ita inhabitants, 
but this is mitigated by the thought that their destruction is an event 
of the remote past, and whether the calamity which befell them had 
. occurred or not, they would long since have passed away. But in 
gazing upon the alave-raided towns of West Africa, one of which 
must have been as large as Pompeii, one felt that, in the presence of 
such diabolical cruelty and waste, man would no more deserve the. 
name of man if he were not willing to sacrifice his money or, if need 
be, his life, in order to rid the earth of such crimes. It is easier, 
however, to admit the existence of the obligation than to see in what 
way the obligation is capable of being translated into action. The 
slave trade in West Africa will never be extinguished by force of 
arms. Before it can be materially checked two things will have to 
be done : a satisfactory currency will have to be introduced into the 
country, and an improved transport will have to be provided. Going 
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out into the Kano market any day after twelve o'clock one can 
see from twenty to thirty thousand people engaged in the ordinary 
business of the market. It is doubtful whether such á sight is 
to be sean in any other town. in the world. The only recognised 
in Kano and throughout the greater part of the West 
African hinterland consista of cowrie-shells and slaves. Near the coast 
three hundred vowrie-shells represent the value of an English penny. 
In the far interior the value of shell is doubled. Even here ten 
shillings’ worth of money weighs a hundred pounds. . Cowrie-shells 
are, indeed, a perfect caricature of what a currency should be, lacking 
as they do the three characteristics which, according to political econo- 
mists, a medium of exchange should posasess—namely, intrinsic value, 
scarcity, and portability. . Where any larger amount is concerned than 
can easily be paid in shells, slaves are used as the medium of ex- 
change. A sort of feudal system prevails throughout the greater part 
of Weet Africa, the smaller towns paying annual tribute to the larger. 
Thus Kano has upwards of two hundred towns which pay tribute to 
ita king, while it in turn pays tribute to Sokoto. Nearly the whole 
of this tribute is paid in slaves. Were slavery suddenly abolished, 
the whole system of government would be disorganised, and it would 
be impossible for most of the towns to find any other currency in which 
to pay. What obviously needs to be done is to introduce a regular 
coinage. This can only be done by the presence, in largely increased 
numbers, of Europeans in the country, by whose means any coin which’ 
might be thought desirable would soon obtain a circulation. The only 
coin which is at present recognised in the interior is the Maria Theresa 
dollar. This coin, which is made in Vienna, and beara date 1780, is 
manufactured exclusively for export to Central Africa, It contains 
about two shillings’ worth of silver, and its purchasing value in the 
_ Boudan’ varies from 8s. to 4s. 6d. It will pass in any of the larger 
towns, but not as a rule in the country districts. The wholesale intro- 
duction of this or of any similar coin which can, however, only be effected 
part pass with the general extension of European influence, would 
greatly decrease the difficulties connected with the abolition of the 
slave trade., As the case is now, when a well-to-do native seta out on 
a journey of any length, he caloulates beforehand the probable expense, 
and takes a corresponding number of slaves. These he turns into 
cowrie-shells st the various marketa which he passes on his route. The 
value of a slave varies from one hundred thousand to three hundred 
thousand shells, or from £3 to £9 sterling. These are the average 
market prices; slaves sold by private arrangement, and whose cha- 
. racter is known, often fetch much higher prices. The English traveller 
who objects on principle to accept slaves in payment of a debt, is often 
subjected to serious inconvenience in consequence. One-native king 
to whom I had sold some rolls of silk became indebted to me to the * 
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extent of three-quarters of a million cowries. As I refused to receive 
payment ‘in slaves, I had to wait altogether two months in order to 
extract what was dne to me, and finally left the neighbourhood in 
despair, when many thousands of shells were still owing. The only 
advantage, as far as I could see, which the native derives from the use 
of the cowrie-shells as money, is the unlimited opportunities which it 
affords him for cheating the white man. The latter, who has seldom 
either time or patience to count his money, is compelled'to accept” 
from ten to twenty-five per cent, less than what the native professes 
to pay. a 

The second point which must be considered in view of any serious 
attempt to prevent slave-raiding is the substitution of some better 
mode of transport for that at present existing. Throughout the 
greater part of the West African hinterland everything has to be 
carried on men’s heads—a method of carriage, as has so often been 
pointed ont, than which nothing could be worse. Except in limited 
areas and during the dry season no use can be made of any beasts of 
burden. This being so, it is obvious that, until some other and. better 
transport is provided, slaves will be in constant demand as carriers, 
and in this case the demand will continue to create the supply. It 
has long been an admitted fact, aa regards Hast Africa, that the one 
panacea for the slave trade is a railway. All the arguments which 
have been used in favour of building railways in Hast Africa apply ` 
with increased force to their construction in West Africa. The 
population included within the British bphere of influence in West 
Africa is not lees than forty millions. Despite the. insecurity of life 
and property which results from slave-raiding, the amount of trade 
- which is carried on by the natives, and more especially by the 
Hausas, is out of all proportion to that which exista in any part of 
East Africa. Take, for example, the-trade in kola-nuts alone. .One 
kola caravan which I met carrying the nuts from Salaga to Kano, 
consisted of a thousand men, besides a large number of donkeys. I 
estimated that the value of the ‘nuts on their arrival in Kano would 
be little leas than a hundred thousand pounds sterling. The Caravan,- 
which was one of several that annually traverse the same ronte, 
started from the town of Salaga, which is the centre of the kola trade; 
and which, according to one of the latest telegrams from the Gold 
Coast, has just been occupied by British troops) The whole of the 
. kola-nut trade is at present in the hands of the natives, as the course 
of the Niger is not such as to allow of their being carried by. water 
any part of the way. This trade would of iteelf go far towards 
providing a dividend on a railway or railways into the interior. - 

Of the four different lines of railway which have been surveyed, 
one starting from Sierra Leone, two from different points on the Gold - 
Coast, and one from Lagos, the last is the one which would do most 
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towards opening out the hinterland. This railway is in course of 
construction as far as the town of Ibadan, and is being surveyed from 
Ibadan to Torin, From this point it has been proposed to carry it to 
Rabbah on the Niger. The distance from the mouth of the Niger to 
Rabbah, which is situated a little below Busa, the town now occupied 
by the French, is 500 miles, the distance from Lagos to Rabbah by 
the line which’ the railway would take is not more than 260; from 
Rabbah to Kano;would be about 400 miles; the distance from 
Kano to Lagos being in all 660 miles, or about the same as from the 
‘Victoria Nyanza to the sea on the east coast, by the route followed 
by the Uganda Railway. The population along the whole of. this 
‘proposed route being far denser than in any part of East Africa, the 
demand for Huropean goods might be expected to be proportionately 
greater. In furthering the construction of such a railway we might 
thus have the double satisfaction of feeling that we were rendering 
possible the ultimate abolition of slave-raiding, whilst at the same 
time opening up to British trade and enterprise wide districts which 
are at present practically untouched. One proviso, however, must 
certainly be made in view of any railway construction in West Africa, 
If the railway were made to serve the interests of those who import 
gin on the coast, it would prove almost as great a curse to the natives 
of the interior as the slave trade which it would help to destroy. 
One such trader, who admitted that he had made a fortune out of 
supplying the natives with gin and firearms, told me that he 
considered himself very unjustly used because certain restrictions had 
been placed upon his trade. On my suggesting to him that the gin 
now. being imported was productive’ of anything but satisfactory 
resulta, and that the firearms were chiefly used for purposes of slave- 
raiding, he replied that he understood that the natives on the coast 
were not yet as drunken as were the inhabitants of some of our 
English towns, and that he saw no reason to restrict importation until 
this stage had been reached ; moreover, in regard to the importation 
of firearms, the fact that those already imported had fallen into the 
hands of slave-raiders seemed to him an additional reason for importing 
more, 80 that those who were in danger of being raided might be in 
a position to defend themselves. As matters now are, although the 
supply of gin on the coast is practically unlimited, very little finds its 
way more than 200 miles inland, and none crosses the Niger above 
latitude 7° N. The Royal Niger Company have for some time past 
placed an absolute restriction upon the importation of spirite or 
modern firearms above this limit—a restriction which is so far 
effective that, in the course of nearly 1000 miles march through the 
Sokoto Empire, I do not remember seeing single bottle of spirita 
or more than half-a-dozen rifles. Before proceeding with the con- 
struction of any railway into the interior, an absolute pledge onght to 
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be given that gin should under no circumstances be carried on the 
railway, l 

The principal tribes inhabiting the West African hinterland are 
the Mandingos, Fantis, Yorubas, Nupés, Fulahs and Hausas. The 
Mandingos inhabit the country ‘to the back of Sierra Leone and 
Liberia; they have as yet seldom come into contact with Europeans, 
and are the least civilised of all the above tribes. The Fantis are a 
warlike race ocoupying Ashanti and the district farther to the east, at 
the back of the Gold Coast Colony. The Yorubas inhabit the Lagos 
colony and the country which lies immediately to the north of it. 
Those living within a hundred miles of the coast have long been in 
contact with European civilisation, and seem to have deteriorated 
rather than improved in consequence. Mohammedanism has within 
recent years been making progress amongst them, though it has com- 
pletely failed to check the drunkenness which is so constantly to be 
met with, In many instances the Mohammedans are the most 
drunken of all, so completely have they disregarded the restrictions 
imposed by their prophet. The Nupés are found on the left bank of 
the Niger from 800 to 450 miles from its mouth. It was against 
them that the recenf campaign of the Royal Niger Company was 
directed, which resulted in the capture of their principal town Bida 
and in the setting free of some thousands of slaves who were found 
there, A further result of this expedition was that on Jubilee Day 
last the status of slavery was declared to be abolished on the River 
Niger, and an announcement was made that any people, whether slaves 
or free, who chose to settle in the Kabba district on the right bank 
of the Niger, a district which had been depopulated by the Nupé 
slave-raiders, would henceforth be under the protection of the English 
flag. The Nupés are a fine intelligent race, only second to the 
Hausas in their love of trade and travel. If once their slave-raiding 
propensities could be effectually curbed there is every reason to expect 
that they would prove a valuable addition to the list of her Majesty’s 
subjects. The influence of the Fulahs in West Africa is far greater 
than their numbers might lead us to expect. Since the beginning of 
this century they have been the ruling caste throughout the Sokoto 
Empire, which embraces something like half-a-million square miles. 
They are distinguishable from the Hausas by several easily recognised 
characteristics. The oolour of their skin is lighter, they are as a rule 
taller, the nose is more aquiline in shape, the expression of the face is 
more delicate and refined, and their hair is leag woolly than is the case 
with the Hausas. Their influence over the Hausas is due to the 
fact that, wherees the latter are a quiet commercial people, trading far 
and wide outside the limits of the country in which they live, the 
Fulahs are born soldiers and diplomatists, who despise trade, but are 
ever seeking to extend their influence and dominion. The Fulahs, 
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moreover, are passionately fond of horses, and to their proficiency in 
riding in a country which, at any rate in the far interior, is sufficiently 
open to allow of the effective ‘use of cavalry, is probably due their 
success in conquering a people who must have outnumbered them by 
at least ten to one. The Fulahs are nearly all professed Moham- 
medang, and gained their dominion over the Hausas in the first instance 
by a jehad or holy war. 

The Hausas are by far the most-numerous, as they are also otoa 
civilised, of all Central African races. ‘From the time of the first Ashanti 
war, the use of Hausa troops, led by English officers, has familiarised 
the public with their name. Thongh Hausaland, or the country in- 
habited by the Hausas, does not come within two hundred and fifty 
miles of the coast, Hausa traders are constantly to be met with at 
various pointa on the west coast. These traders are, as a rule, by no 
means anxious to enlist as soldiers, but when, as the result of a suff- 
cient money inducement, they do enlist, they make soldiers superior to 
all other African races, and worthy to be compared with the very best 
of our native Indian troope, As regards physical strength, it is doubt- 
ful whether they have any rivals whether in Africa or elsewhere. On 
one occasion. six of my Hausa porters came to me to complain that the 
loads assigned to them were too light for them to carry ; might they 
be allowed, they said, to carry two, and so earn the wages of two > 
men! ‘The weight of the single loads to which théy objected was 
90 lba. Having satisfied myself as to their ability to carry 180 lbs., I 
acceded to their request, and during the next stage of our journey, 
which was about a hundred miles, they carried this weight, marching 

_from ten to fourteen miles a day. The other West African races whom 
I have employed as porters were never willing to carry more than 60 lbh, 
and constantly grumbled at having to carry even this. Those who saw 
the three detachments of Hausa troops who took part in the Jubilee pro- 
cession will remember the muscular appearance which they presented, 
as well as the- jolly, good-natured look on their faces. 

Hausas are to be met with as traders not only on the west coast, 
but at most of the towns on the southern shore of the Mediterranean. 

' In Tania, Tripoli, and Alexandria there are regular settlements of them, 
which are frequently recruited by Hausa pilgrims on their way to or 
from Mecca. Any one acquainted with their language would have 
no difficulty in purchasing Kano-made cloth and other products of 

Hausa labour from the interior at any of these places. I have just 

returned from a visit to Tunis and Tripoli, undertaken with the object 
of making some final inquiries before commencing the publication of 

a Hausa dictionary. The richness of the language may be inferred 

from the fact that the dictionary will probably contain over ten thou- 
sand words. The Hausas are such a really strong people, and have go 
great a future in store, when slave-raiding shall have been finally 
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banished from their midst, that they alone are worthy of any sacrifice 
which we may be called upon to takein West Africa. Many a noble 
life has already been sacrificed in trying to introduce Christianity and 
Christian civilisation into this part of the continent, and the list of 
those who have fallen, whether as missionaries, as administrators, or 
as soldiers, will be a far longer one than it now is ere the desired 
result be obtained, and the estimable bleasings of freedomi and good 
government shall have been conferred, even if they have to be forcibly 
conferred, upon this.country and its peoples. 


O. H. Roxgrxson, 


YOL, LXXII. 3A‘ 
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THE JEWISH COLONIES IN PALESTINE. 


HE colonisation of Palestine by Jews only commenced about six- 
teen years ago. Up to that time there was hardly a Jewish 
agricultnrist in the whole of Palestine and Syris. It seems extra- 
ordinary that a country once so fertile should have been allowed to lie 
fallow during so many centuries. The Israelites of old were splendid 
agriculturists, and made the most of the capabilities of the soil, and 
the ruins to be found there and the relics of irrigation works show 
how vast was the extent of cultivation in ancient times. But desola- 
tion came upon the land. The wars carried on by successive Powers 
atruggling for mastery spoilt all cultivation; the trees were cut down 
for use in battle and for fortifications, and the wells and aqueducte - 
were choked up. The land has remained in this condition until quite 
recent times, and even now only a very small area has been brought 
under cultivation. Hardly any attempt was made by its various con- 
querors to colonise it. Through all the long years that have elapsed 
since Israel was divorced from the soil, the land has been waiting, as 
it were, for the only people who are able to quicken it into life. 
Since the time of the Dispersion, the eyes and hearts of all Jews 
have been turned towards Zion. There has always been a small 
remnant of Jews in Palestine, but these have been mostly old people 
who had gone there to die, and who were supported by contributions — 
from pious Jews all over the world. The height of ambition with the 
devout Israelite was that in the fulness of years, when he had com- 
pleted his share of the world’s work in alien lands, he would be 
able to go to Jerusalem, and spend the evening of his days amid the ' 
scenes that were so full of interest to him. No influences were 
powerful enough to crush out the love of Zion from the heart of the 
Jew. There is hardly a prayer in the Jewish Liturgy that does not 
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breathe forth the hope of a return to Zion. Exile and persecution 
have been powerless to stamp out the hopes of. a national future for 
Israel, and each year the prayer is fervently uttered that the next 
may be spent in Jerusalem. . Until quite recently hardly anybody 
believed that it would be possible to go to Palestine and make a living 
there by agricultural work. Al sorta of ingrained fallacies were held 
in regard to that country. The land was said to be mainly composed 
of stones and incapable of being reclaimed. ‘The climate was said to 
be quite unsnitable, and any attempt at colonisation would only bring 
calamity upon the pioneers, All these erroneous opinions have now 
happily been dispelled, thanks to the indomitable perseverance of the 
first colonista, and their determination to stick to the land at all costa. 
The researches made in the country bythe Palestine Exploration 
Fund, and the expert opinion as to the capabilities of the soil fur- 
nished by Sir Oharles Warren, Sir Charles Wilson, Major Conder, and 
others, have cleared up the quéstion as to whether it was worth while 
tó waste any labour upon the task of reclaiming the lands of Palestine 
and Syria. -It was only in 1882, however, that the first efforta. were 
made to establish Jewish colonies there. The ‘terrible persecutions 
that our people endured about that time in Russia and Roumania 
made their position unbearable, Tens of thousands emigrated to 
other parts of Europe and to America; but they were not the’ most 
welcome of guests. They were an-alien people with peculiar garb 
and characteristics; and great. hardahips were endured by most of 
them before they found in what way they could obtain their liveli- 
hood. Another outlet was required for them, and: Palestine seemed 
the only country that offered a chance of reat and security. i 
Colonisation societies were formed in Rusia and Roumania, and 
agenta were sent out to purchase suitable tracta of land, These agenta 
did their best, but they had little knowledge as to the values of land 
and the suitability of sites, and they did not know how much money 
was necessary to equip a colony. In some instances the land they 
bought was the very worst for the purposes of colonisation and the 
prices they paid were out of all proportion to its value. But nothing 
could deter the poor people in their eagerness to flee from their 
oppressors and their anxiety to find some reeting-place, no matter under 
what conditions. They wanted to get to Palestine to have a chance of 
living free from the ever-present terrors that encompassed them, and 
they knew that, whatever their lot might be, it could not be much 
worse than that to which they had so long been condemned. And 
then ensued years of thé greatest hardship and privation. In the 
absence of agricultural implements they tore up the ground with 
their fingers. They were in an unknown country with no knowledge 
of what work they ought to do, or means or strength with which to 
do it, . But nothing daunted them ; starving and almost naked, they 
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stuck to the land for several years, until at last their patient sufferings 
became known principally through the efforta of the late Laurence 
Oliphant, and relief came to them. The indomitable perseverance 
of these devoted men and women and their determination to overcome 
the difficulties that beset them are among the brightest examples of 
Jewish character. These were the pioneers in the work of colonising 
Palestine, and it is to them we owe the great advance that has been 
made in this movement. They have demonstrated the capacity of the 
Jew- to succeed as an agriculturist in the face of the most trying 
circumstances, and they have proved that the land, in spite of being 
stony in partas, and-of having lain fallow through so many centuries, 
is capable of being once more transformed into a fruitful country. 
By the assistance rendered to the colonists by Baron Edmond de 
Rothschild, of Paris, and with the sid afforded to them by colonisation 
societies, the colonists were able to emerge from the condition of 
misery in which their inexperience and want of means had plunged 
them, and they have plainly shown how capable the Jew is of doing 
the most arduous tasks if he is only given the opportunity. Since 
the year 1882 twenty-five agricultural colonies have been established 
in Palestine and Syria, and societies for the furtherance of colonisa- 
tion have sprung up all over the world. The English society, called 
the Chovevi Zion (Lovers of Zion) Association, was established in 
1890. It was started among the poorest of Jews in the Hast-end of 
London. They were looked upon at first as dreamers, desirous of 
founding a modern Utopia; but they got many adherenta, and gradu- 
ally established branches all over the country. In order to concentrate 
the work and prevent undue competition for land, a union of coloni- 
sation societies was formed in 1894, and this union, which embraces 
the societies of Odessa, Berlin, Paris, London, Zurich, Copenhagen, 
and New York, has its headquarters in Paris, and delegates represent- 
ing the various societies: meet there to carry on the work. In con- 
nection with this union there is an Executive Committee which has 
its headquarters at Jaffa, and which is composed of six capable agri- 
culturists, who select and install the colonists, equip them with all 
the necessaries of farm life, and supervise the work in all its branches. 
Since 1895 two colonies have been successfully undertaken by this 
committee, and a third is about to be entered upon. Almost all the 
colonies are devoted to viticulture, but in the most recent colony 
(Castinié) great success has been obtained with wheat-growing. 

I will now give a short account of the various colonies and their 
histories. The leading colony, although not the largest, is Rishon le 
Zion. It is five miles south of Jaffa, covers 2000 acres, and has about 
500 inhabitants. It is devoted mainly to vine cultivation, and there 
have been planted & million and a half of vines here. This colony is 
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the centre of the wine industry, and enormous oellarage has been 
made here out of the solid rock. Almost all the wine from the other 
colonies has to be brought here for storage. The colony was taken 
over in 1884 by Baron Edmond de Rothschild after the people had 
endured great distresa, since which time the area of land has been 
greatly increased and the number of oolonista doubled. Silk is also 
produced from 20,000 mulberry-trees, and the colony has abundance 
of fruit and almond trees. A school with five teachers is to be found 
here, a splendid library, synagogue, baths, a good hospital, and every 
colonist has a two-storeyed stone house. The colony has three large 
wells with excellent water, and the streets are well paved. All casks 
used in the cellars are made in the colony, and all the workpeople, 
such as carpenters, bricklayers, &o. &., are Jews. 

The colony of Waad-el-Chanin is five miles south of Rishon le Zion. 
It has 150,000 vines, and is 400 ‘acres in extent. It was founded in 
1883, but is only just emerging from the condition of misery in which 
the lack of means kept the pioneer colonists. It has received a large 
grant of money from the Jewish Oolonisation Association (Hirsch 
Fund). 

The colony of Rechovoth was founded in 1890 by a colonisation 
society of Warsaw. Its extent is about 2500 acres, and it has about 
250 inhabitants. The colonists are most industrious, and have good 
houses, an excellent school, a synagogue, and good baths. The young 
generation here speak pure Hebrew, and all subjects are taught in the 
Hebrew tongue. 

Close to this colony is a small one called the “ Esra,” founded 
recently by the Berlin and London societies, and it has been peopled 
with labourers who haye shown their aptitude on the other colonies. 

The colony of Ekron was founded in 1884, The area is about 
1000 acres and there are 250 inhabitants. The colony was founded 
by Baron: Edmond de Rothschild in memory of his mother. The 
people are engaged in vine and silk culture. They have good houses 
and all the communal institutions. 

The colony of Katra, established in 1884 by Russian studenta, is 
900 acres in extent, and there are 100 inhabitants on this colony. A 
fourth part of the land is given over to wheat culture, and on the 
balance there are 200,000 vineg, 

On the slopes of the Judean mountains lies the colony of Artief. 
This was originally a missionary station, and was established to 
instruct converted Jews in agriculture. It cost enormous sums of 
money, but it was a failure, as the converts would not work. It is 
now occupied by Bulgarian Jews, and has been transformed into a 
Jewish village. A 

The colony of Oastinié originally belonged to Bessarabian -Jewe, 
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but was taken over by Baron Edmond de Rothschild. The area of. 

. the land is about 1200 acres, and there are about 100 souls on this 
colony. The land was bought from Baron Rothschild about eighteen 
months ago by the Paris Central Committee. The oolonista were 
taken from among those labourers who had worked for some years 
upon existing colonies, and the choice has been well made. ‘The 
colony is a model one. Men, women, and children work with a . 
seat that is surprising. The colony is devoted entirely to wheat 
culture, and already an excellent harvest has been obtained. 

North of Jaffa we have Petach Tikvah, the largest of the colonies 
in Judea, This colony is the oldest in existence, and was established 
in 1878 by Jerusalem Jews, but they were not succesaful. Part of 
the lind now belongs to Baron Rothsohild and part to a gentleman of 
Berlin. The area is 8500 acres and the ‘Population | 650 souls, There are 
1,000, 000 vines in the colony, and in addition the colonists grow 
oranges, lemons, and other fruita. Tea-planting has also been tried 
here, and it is proposed to make an essay with tobacco cultivation, .. 

The colony of Ohedere, 4000 acres in extent, was established in 
1890 by Russian Jews, but they did not succeed. They underwent 
the most terrible privations. Part of the land was nothing but bog, 
and the miasma rising therefrom produced malarial fevers, and whole 
families were wiped out. But the people stuck to the laid. When, 

„in 1896, Baron Edmond de Rothschild decided to drain the bog, of 
which there was 700 acres, the colonists insisted on taking part in 
this work, and they toiled for six months, up to their knees in the 
mire, for eight hours each day. ‘There are- now 350 acres of drained 
bog on each side of the village, and 50,000 encalyptus-trees have boen 
planted by Jewish agriculturists. 

, The colony of Zichron Jakob is the largest of all the colonies in the 
Holy Land, `The extent of the colony is about 5000 acres, and it has 
a population of about 2000 soule. The colony was founded in 1882, 
by Roumanian Jews, but they suffered great distress until Baron 
Edmond de Rothschild came to their aid. They have now got good 
houses and are doing very well indeed. The colony has a beautiful 
perk and everything that goes to make an up-to-date village. ` In 
this neighbourhood-are three small colonies, Shefaya, Hm el Gamal, 
and Em el Tut. 

. Olose to Zichron Jakob, on the sea coast, is the colony of Tantura. 
There was a glass factory here some few years ago, but there was not 
sufficient demand for the manufactures. The factory is closed for the 
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are now engaged in wheat and vegetable cultivation. 

The most beantifally situated’ colony is that of Rosh Pinah, north 
of Lake Tiberias. It was founded in 1882, but had to be taken over 
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by Baron Edmond de Rothschild. It is about 1500 acres in extent, 
and has 600 inhabitants, There are sixty houses in the colony, each 
with a flower garden in the front and a vegetable garden in the rear, 
and provided with stables for the horses and cattle. Three perennial 
springs supply the colonists with abundance of water. There are 
500,000 vines in the colony, and a grove of 80,000 mulberry-trees 
gives employment in silk-weaving. There is a silk factory here 
worked by steam, which employs about fifty young Jews from Safed. 
All the communal institutions are to be found here, and there are 
seven teachers in the school. 

The colony of Yeesod Hamalah, close by the lake of Merom, was 
founded in 1888 by Polish immigrants, who succeeded in maintaining 
themselyes in the face of almost insurmountable difficulties. They 
were helped by various colonisation societies and by Baron Edmond 
de Rothschild, and they are now doing very well. They are engaged 
in florioulture for the purpose of making essential oils, scents, &o. 
They have also an enormous nursery garden, from which young trees 
are supplied to all the other colonies, in addition to which they carry 
on silk-weaving and bee-farming. There are nearly 200 inhabitants 
on this colony. 

The colony of Ain Zeitun has 30,000 vines and a great many fruit- 
trees, but the colony is not yet fully developed. 

The colony of Mishmar Hayarden (the Watch on the Jordan) was 
founded in 1884, and has not up to now been a success. The site 
was badly selected, and there was the greatest difficulty in getting 
water. The people had not sufficient means to properly cultivate the 
land. ‘The Russian and German societies haye helped this colony, 
but with enough only for pressing needs. In this predicament the 
colonista, although they had laid out extensive vineyards and built 
good stone houses, were forced to go out to work as day labourers on 
the neighbouring colonies, -They have, however, now been taken 
over by the Jewish Oolonisation Association (the Hirach Fund) and 
their future is secured. - 

The colony of -Machanayin belongs to a Galician society, and is 
about to be taken in hand by the Paris Central Committee, 

There-are amall colonies also at Meron and Pekyn, near Safed. 

The colony of Metnllah is one recently founded by Baron Edmond 
de Rothschild. The colony is 1200 acres in extent, and will be 
tenanted by fifty labourers from the vine colonies. It is to be worked 
on a new plan. ‘The oolonists elect their own administrator, and 
practically govern themselves. The repayments commence after the 
first year, and the whole amount is payable within ten years. An 
essay has been made here to grow tobacco, and it will be known by - 
October of this year whether the attempt will be suoceasful. 
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The colony of Bnei Yehoudah was founded in 1886 by Jews of 

" Rafed, but they never had enough money to complete the purchase. 

These Jews were induced to become colonists by the late Mr. Laurence 

Oliphant. The extent of the land is about 800 acres, and it belongs 

to about twenty families. The English society has taken over this 

colony, and has just recently sent out an administrator to pay off all 
the charges and get the land put into cultivation. 

In addition to the colonies before mentioned there are others in 
contemplation at Sachem-Djolan, at Bustras, and at Betima, the land 
at these places having already been bought, and the work is going 
forward with great speed. In addition to the above-mentioned 
colonies, there is a large institution at Jaffa called Mikveh Israel 
(the Hope of Israel), in which over 100 young men are being 
trained in all branches of agriculture, and they are going forth as 
colonists, master gardeners and instructors to the various colonies. 
This institution, founded in 1870, was not established, like all the 
old colonies, to shield the victims of oppression, but was the 
outcome of a noble desire to train up young Jews to the service of 
the soil, and to give them other aims in life than the miserable 
occupations too many of them were forced to follow. It has been a 
. great success and is self-supporting. The whole area of the institution 
is about 600 acres. 

_ The whole face of the country is being changed by the efforta of 
the colonista. Where nothing but briars and brambles previously 
existed we now see beautiful vineyards and fields of growing corn. 
The country generally is noted for its bad roads, but in the neighbour- 
hood of the Jewish colonies excellent roads have been made and the 
greatest order prevails. A new race of beings, too, has grown up 
there, very diferent indeed from the poor, panio-stricken creatures 
who first set foot in this, to them, unknown land. ‘The colonists are 
fine sturdy men, capable of carrying out the hard work of reclaiming 
the barren land; and they are the most intrepid horsemen. They 
are highly valued by the Turkigh authorities, and live on the best 
terms with the Arabs and all their neighbours. There is plenty of 
room in Palestine and Syria. The land cries aloud for inhabitants to 
build up its ruins and to fence round ita ancient vineyards. With 
the demand created by agricultural settlementa, industries are 
springing up and will give work to Jewish artisans. The policy 
that is being pursued by the Zionist societies and by Baron Edmond 
de Rothschild is to make Jews who settle in Palestine first -serve 
several years as labourers, so that they can become used to the 
work and accustomed to the climate, and then establish them as 
colonists. As labourers are settled on the land room is made for 
fresh workers in the colonies, and thus the work of building up Zion 
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goes on in a practical and thoroughly bnsineælike manner. The 
colonies that have been established are the milestones marking the 
advance that Israel has made in these later years towards national 
rehabilitation. ‘The material is at hand, and there are skilful 
agriculturists there to undertake the work of directing and super- 
vising, and thus, hand in hand with our brethren settled in other 
countries, we are steadily rearing that edifloe which will only be 
complete when Israel has regained her national existence. - 
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IN ANDALUSIA WITH A BICYCLE. 


O those few cyclers who first marked the roads of Europe and 
America with their wheel-tracks there comes a time in these 
last years when they, the laughed-at ‘and the pelted, though now aged 


- - and wrinkled, would again start on voyages of discovery, astonish the 


natives, and amuse themselyes. It is a common failing, this love of 
adventure, this passion of discovery, this desire to make a record in 
sport. The Alpine climber who conquered the Matterhorn was forced 
to conquer the Andes, Those who stormed the lesser heights have 
also struggled with the greater Caucasus and the mighty Himalayas ; 
while the man who shot the rabbit and hunted the hare never rested 
antil he had exterminated the buffalo and had been clawed by the 
lion. But while the hunter of the animal and the climber of the peak 
won their immediate applause from their followers, and their pleasure 
waa but for themselves alone, the cycling explorer was followed by an 
admiring, or a disapproving, audiencé worthy of the envy of the Knight 
of the Lyceum. And while the Alpinist and the shootist endured cold, 
- and bad dinners, and no beds, the cycling discoverer was received as 
a hero and a herald, He was, and is, féted, and his coming is a 
triumphal progress, ab times only equalled by the circus. He, too, 
may; if he wishes, be uncomfortable, be miserable. He may girdle 
the world, or get him to Greenland or Central Asia. But why 
should he? There are éven yet worlds to discover which possess goed 
' roads and good inns, 

I do not pretend to have been the first person to cycle in Spain, or 
even to tour there. But only a few months ago I rode up and down 
many highways and byways of that land where no one had ever Pern 
seen on a wheel. 

Unless you are possessed of unlimited time and no definite object, 
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Spain is too far away from Hngland to ride to, and too big a country 
to tour all over after you get there. But at this season I can conceive 

‘of no more delightful place for a trip. You should start early enough 
to see Holy Week, with ita religious processions and its bull-fights, 
mainly now the prey of the tourist-agent and his tripper, and you 
should stay until the sultry days of summer drive you from that 
lovely land. 

Work took me to Spain and to Andalusia, and knowing that there 
were no railways where I was going, and knowing also the Spanish 
diligence, my choice lay between the mule and the bicyole, and having 
an unconquerable dread of the former and a great love for the latter, 
I ordered a new machine. There are three ways of travelling to 
Andalusia: by road, by rail, or by sea. I chose the last, which is 
simplest. For a considerable sum of money one will be taken by the 
P. and O. straight to Gibraltar, though that company’s regulations for 
the carriage of cycles as passenger's luggage are ag vexatious as could 
well be devised, and the promise that the bicycle will be put ashore, 
by them free, at Gibraltar is as empty as the Spanish proverb that 
“ Oaths are only words, and words are only wind.” 

Once the cycler has got into Gibraltar his first object will be to get 
out of it, and for him, there is but one way out. Though there is a 
cycle olub in the town, its members rarely, if ever, go far as I know, 
wheel beyond the Neutral Ground. Even a major of Grenadiers, who, 
one might imagine, having been sent to protect England’s interests in 
Gibraltar, would know something of the roads, something of the 

‘ means of Spanish approach or attack, wrote: “There are no roads 
outaide the Rock, nor,I understand, for many miles from here, roads 
that are practicable for riding; they are useless.” I saw at once 
that I was in for a voyage of discovery; at once I was to have the 
delightful, if wearying, experience of the pioneer, the discoverer, 
which has been my lot in half the countries of Europe. My two 
days in Gibraltar were squandered in attempting to repair the care- 
Jessness of the Engliah‘maker, who had sent my machine without any 
tools, But the habits of the ironmonger in Gibraltar differ very little 
from those of the ironmonger in the heart of Spain, and the second 
morning I started with a new Dunlop tyre, which would not hold air, 
and an empty toolbag. A man in the market, who combined the 
functions of butcher, purveyor of drinks, and hirer of bicycles, assured 
me that there was a road—as a matter of fact, I knew it, though the 
British Government may not, and the 0.1.0. does not—from Gibraltar 
to Oadix. But I was told on all sides that it would cost me more to 
get the bicycle into Spain than it was worth. 

Nevertheless, I steamed across the bay to Algeciras, and mounted 
upon the pier, almost the only one in Spain to which boata approach. 
Save for a polite hope that I might “ go with God,” I heard nothing 
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from the Customs officers. If Gibraltar is altogether English where ` 
it is not Oriental, Algeciras, away from the sea-front, is as Spanish, 
or rather as Moorish, as it was a thousand years ago. A good-road 
winds up and down over the hills, through the cork woods to Tarifa. 
All along one has glimpses to the left of the Rock piling itself up in a 
more and more romantic silhouette. At length, as the sudden night 
was coming on, for I had started late in the afternoon, I saw below 
me, at the foot of a long, steep hill, a white town, with its flat roofs 
and its mosque pale against the deep blue bea, with the mountains of 
Africa towering high behind it. A fierce wind blew me onward. 
Shrouded female figures, their faces hidden to the eyes with veils, 
passed, I thought this was to shield them from the cold March wind. 
But they had covered their heads, I learned the next morning, because 
it was the universal Moorish custom more than a thousand years ago, - 
I came down the hill as carefully as possible with my brake on, 
dodging the huge stones, big as your head, with which the drivers 
block their carts in climbing up, the stones which nobody would ever 
think of removing, from where they lie, in the middle of every Spanish 
highroad. Suddenly, up sprang a huge honnd, followed by two men. 
Right at the wheel and at me he charged. It was a case of going 
over the beast or over a boulder as high as a curb. I went straight 
at the stone. There was a shock, a sickening sense of smashing, a 
feeling that I was turning a somersault in the air, and, I know not 
how long after, I found myself lying on my back with my legs hang- 
ing over a small precipice. It was darker. The men and dog had 
disappeared. I picked myself up and then the bicycle. I thought 
the wheel had turned completely round; but I saw that the forks 
were bent as much backward as a few minutes before they had curved 
out in front. So much for my brand-new, specially strong, thirty- 
guinea bicycle, I pulled the forks back. This and the way the 
cycle did not take the stone were positive proof of the strength of 
British steel in that machine." The wheel would scarcely turn. In 
the darkness I walked into the near town, and asked a policeman for 
the hotel. Hoe laughed. Hotel! why there was none in that part of 
Spain. And yet I was barely outaide the lights of Gibraltar. But 
I could stop there—and he pointed to s black hole in a bere, blank, 
white wall. ; i 
Inside it was also bare and blank; a swinging lamp, a birdcage, 
and two or three rush-bottomed chairs. A muffled, cloaked figure 
motioned me silently to put the bicycle in a corner. It was too dark 
to try and repair it, and I went out. Tarifa is dead at night, and in 
the daytime it is peopled only with stories of Moors and of Spaniards ; 
* This is the only En bloyole perfectly rotten I have ever had from a decent 
firm, and this firm the only one I-ever came across go careless as to sand out a machine 


without tools, imperfect bearings, and with worthless tyres, and so completely indif- 
ferent to my comfort, my pleasure, and my safety. 
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but every one knows that it is one of the most historio towns of 
Europe, for it saw the beginning of the Moorish invgsion which - 
made Spain, and almost the last act in that tremendous drama which 
ruined the country. From the watch-towers the amoke of combat, 
both at Gibraltar and Trafalgar, must have been seen, while all around 
are the battlefields of Taric and of Roderick. Now nothing but the 
diligence twice a week wakes it. 

I was told that in an hour dinner would be ready. I wondered 
what I should get; for every one has recounted the miseries, the 
horrors, the terrors of the Spanish inn, Long after the hour it was 
served. I had brought nothing to eat. I had heard that the Spanish 
inn furnishes nothing. Still it did produce a dinner as good as any- 
thing one would find in provincial France or Italy, much better than 
anything one could ever hope for in provincial England—a dinner to 
which only those who do not know how to dine would object, As I 
brought ho blanket, no cloak, I was given a charming bedroom, cleaner, 
fresher than many in a swell hotel, and I slept, despite my broken 
bicycle and the thought of the trip ruined before I had fairly started, 

After struggling with the machine, and technical Spanish terms, 
and a delightful engineer, who assisted, the wheel was made ridable 
after a-fashion. Slowly and cautiously I pedalled my way by the foot 
of the Torre de la Pena. It mattered little to me at the moment 
whether, close by, on one side Taric routed Roderick, the last of 
the Goths, or on the other Alonso overthrew Yusuf of Granada, For 
just at that moment the wretched machine came to pieces again. It 
was appropriate that Africa should be blotted out and a hailstorm 
sweep upfrom the Laguna de la Janda. If the winds brought me no 
wails from dying Goth and Moor, they carried from me anything but 
blessings on that British bicycle-maker. The head had screwed up 
tight on my thirty-guinea machine, and I had no toole to loosen it. 
Bat luckily, as Fate would have it, by came the diligence, and the 
bicycle and I were hoisted to the top. And drenched with rain and 
baked with hot sun, for the storms rush with incredible rapidity down 
from the Sierras, we finally, long after night, entered Cadiz. The 
road, I may say, for any one who is an experienced tourist, with a 
strong, reliable machine, is fairly good, and for more than half the 
distance it follows the coast-line, and then runs inland to San Fer- 
nando, and thence across the great sea-dyke to adis. 

That night before Easter, the streets of the city I had last seen 
scorching in the summer sun were crowded with the Confraternities 
which, during Holy Week, parade, with their sainta and their insignia, 
every town of Andalusia, which amaze you, ont of Seville, with their 
eplendour, whether in the lonely village `of the mountains or the 
populous city of the plain. If gorgeous pomp in ceremonial and form 
is art, and the chanting, prayerful wail always recurring is religion, art 
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and religion in Spain are more imposing and impressive than anywhere 
else in the world. 

Next day, though I could have hired bicycles, or bought bicycles, I 
could find no one who could repair bicycles, until finally I made a 
degoent upon a manufacturer of iron bedéteads, and repaired the 
machine myself, which shows the advantage of being a craftsman, I 
must say, however, that I had so little confidence in my own mechanical 
skill that I put the wheel in the train and took it to Seville, and 
thus traversed the two longest stretches of good road in Andalusia, 
the one in a diligence, the other by rail, which was a splendid com- 
mencement to a bicycle tour,- At Seville, however, things were made 
as right as was possible, I thought, though I seriously considered 
trading my new English cycle for an old Spanish one, and, as far as 
my tour went, I wish I had. 

I stayed in Seville for several days, and assisted at that most out- 
rageous of humbugs and swindles, the Holy Week. The only function 
which is at all worth the twenty-five pesetos a day charged at the 
hotels is the bull-fight. However, my main object was to ride over 
the old ronte from Seville to Granada, the route made famous by 
Washington Irving, though it has been travelled by almost every cha- 
racter in Moorish, Spanish, or early American history. Noone accom- 
panied me ont of the city on that bright April morning, but, as Irving 
in his journey to the Alhambra, whither I was bound, had so little 
difficulty in finding his way, I anticipated even less, And I followed, 
gaily enough, the side path by the Moorish aqueduct, which still fur- 
nishes the city with water: for most of Spain’s luxuries are but the 
wrecks of Moorish necessities, By-and-by the road degenerated. 
I thought it was only a few miles to`Alcalà de Guadaira. But it was 
nearly twenty ere I saw the Moorish Alcazar high above the ancient 
town. The morning was so bright and so fresh that I thought I would 
push on, as Irving did, to Gandul. The tolerable inn which was there 
in his day seemed to have disappeared, and instead of “ the fat curate 
and the gossiping millers resting at midday,” at nine or ten that 
morning the populace turned out and stoned me. And, cursing them 
as well as I was able in Spanish, I rode away straight across the rolling 
plain bounded by the mountains of Ronda. The road was good, and 
I expected, as I had merely about thirty miles to ride, that at the worst 
I ahoald do it in some four hours, for I am not one of thoge who, on 
a tour, pretend to make records. But as I went onwards the road 
turned, and I was struck full in the face by a cold blast from the 
mountains. It swept across the plain harder and harder, The dust 
and the sand, and even the small pebbles rose up and stung me and 
blinded me. Hour after hour I pegged on; I could have walked almost 
as fast. It was two o’clook—it was three, and I had had nothing to eat 
since five in the morning. A solitary shepherd greeted my question 
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for the nearest inn with a burst of laughter, and I realised, just as 
rain was added to the wind, that I was in “one of those vast plains 
common in Spain, where for miles and miles there is neither house nor 
tree. Unlucky the traveller who has to traverse it exposed to heavy 
and repeated showers of rain. There is no escape nor shelter.” By 
the time I had lived through one shower I could see another slowly, 
but inevitably, approaching, and, though the sun shone between them, - 
it neither dried me nor warmed me, and the oold wind chilled me to the 
bone. There was nothing to eat; there was nothing to drink; there 
was not a soul upon the road, which I could see for miles ahead. 
Fainting, blinded, wet, and famished, after about six hours of incessant 
shoving, I reached the foot of the hill upon which Arahal stands, - 
white and shining. Had there been a trap to cart my machine, or a 
boy to shove it, or any place to leave it, I should not have struggled 
a foot farther. Bat not a soul did I see until I was well in the town, 
and there the first person saved my life. He was a small boy with a 
basket of oranges. Whether they were for sale I do not know. But 
I grabbed three and devonred them on the spot. By that time the 
intelligence of my arrival hed been commtnicated to the Alcayde, who, 
if he did not come himself, sent an emissary in the shape of a police- 
man to arrest me, The moment he saw me, however, he was 
convinced of my total harmlesmnesas and speechlessness. I do not 
remember ever having been so awfully done up in my life. 2 

But though half the town accompanied me to the inn, I had no 
trouble then, or ever afterwards, from Spanish officials, whom I haye 
always found to be courteously polite, when not absolutely indifferent. 
The landlord and I had our dinner in solemn state. A tremendous 
conference waa held in the evening as to my next day’s route, for 
throughout this part of Spain the roads are quite new, and no one 
would think of attempting such a cross-country trip without a map, 
and this is not to be obtained. Fivery one advised me to get up at 
midnight and take the railway. Still, I was off on my bicycle pretty 
early the next morning, after eating—I cannot ‘say drinking—my 
chocolate ; this time with a large bag of oranges and bread among my 
luggage. 

By noon I had got to Puebla le Cazalla. Here I again tried the 
inn. Opening on the street was a great room like a orypt. All 
around the muleteers and the carters were sleeping through the mid- 
day heat, for it was getting hot, or eating from a great bowl with 
their fingers and knives. Tired, for the wind had kept on blowing, I 
sat down in the oool, part stable, part dining-hall, part bedroom, and 
fell asleep, only to be wakened and to find on the stone table a beauti- 
fully clean cloth, the coldest and freshest of water, the strongest of 
wine, and the most delicious fruit, only to be asked to take my lunch 
in company with three or four rather too sociable people, who may 
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have been Dons, but I think were commercials; to be given an excel- 
lent breakfast of an omelet, garbanzos, a fish salad, some cutleta, and 
the wonderful gaspacho, which is like nothing outside of Spain—and 
all for about a shilling. ; 

But after this little town, dominated by its moeque and its minaret 
“even to-day, the road ended, and thence, almost to Osuna, I followed the 
mule track.- It might have been excellent riding—it was hard enough 
and broad enough—if only mules in these Spanish tablelands did not 
like going up and down stairs. About every hundred yards there was 
a wash-out or a dried-up stream, which the long train of mules, in 
their gay trappings with their single driver sway behind, seemed to 
enjoy plunging into, but such a road is not suited for cycling. \Every 
one- else who has cycled in Spain, though no one apparently had ever 
been over this trail—and until the road is finished I should advise 
no one to go—tella of frightful encounters with the maddened drivers 
of frightened mules. For my part, while I did scare the mulea, I 
found their drivers, whom I once or twice upset, far better mannered 
than those of London. E 

The next day from Osuna I again followed the trail. It was 
simply unridable. It is true I might and should have taken the train, 
only there was none that day. By noon I had crosged the great plain 
which stretches from Seville to the mountains of Ronda, and was on 
the good road, just made, at La Roda, near Bobadilla, ‘the station 
famous for its restaurant, where no one ever has time to breakfast—. 
only to pay for it. Now I was really coming to the finest part of my 
ride. ; P 
The great plain I had crossed was a wilderness. It always has 
been a wilderness, the fighting-ground of old Ali-Atar, of the Caliph 
of Cordova, of St. Ferdinand of Seville, and of all the real and myth- 
ical heroes of this wonderful country. In the spring it blossoma with 
roses, and the skies are most glorious ; but still it is a stern, melancholy - 
land, bounded with rugged mountains, “ a long, sweeping plain desti- 
tute of trees and indesoribably silent and lonesome. What adds to 
“this silence and loneliness is the absence of singing birds. Yet its 
scenery is noble in its serenity, and possesses in some degree the 
solemn grandeur of the ocean.” And it is rarely that one sees even 
a straggling herd of cattle or “a long train of mules slowly moving 
along the waste, like camels in the desert.” As you approach the 
kingdom of Granada you enter upon another wilderness—a wilderness- 
of mountaine—grand and snow-crowned. At their foot lies Antiquera, 
where I stopped on my third-night. The railway now runs through 
this town to Granada, but it is still out of the track of travel, and the 
inroad of the tourist has little effect on the people. The landscape is 
ag strange and silent as they are. Beyond Antiquera, huge rocks, 
like the Rock of the Lovers, spring upward, while each of the lower 
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summits is even now crowned with ite Moorish watch-tower, or ~ 
Yortress. The towns themselves are all but inaccessible, and it was- 
the hardest work to shove up the long hill to Archidona. Once I had 
got up, my coming was noised abroad, and I was received as the 
honoured guest of the Bicycle Olub, which turned out and paraded 
me in great style, to their great delight, through the main street. I 
imagine its members never go out of their town, and they warned me 
I would have a terrible ride, so they had heard, to Loja, The whole 
way lies through the mountains, and finally brings one through a 
steep and narrow defile, the Pasa of the King, over which Ferdinand 
led his army against Boabdil. Here I came upon the great highroad 
from Malaga to Madrid, and all at once the wildly picturesque Loja 
roge into view. Above it towered the barren Mountains, below was 
the great vega, or valley, the plain of Granada, the moat fruitful part 
of Spain. Away in the distance I saw the Sierra Nevada, ita summits 
looking more like silyer than snow in the shimmering landscape. 
Surely now, I thought, from here all will be easy riding. For this 
was the Moorish Paradise, the Promised Land which Ferdinand had 
conquered, the one bit of Spain that remains prosperous and happy. 
The next morning I started briskly over a splendid road. I had 
journeyed into another land. There were palm-trees in the valley 
and great fields of sugar-cane ready for cutting. Up on the hills 
were little towns, each with a history of ita own. Suddenly as 
I bowled along I noticed some trees growing in the road, a dense 
wood really. A straggling track went down to the swift-flowing 
Zenil, which I had been following, and then I saw that years before 
the bridge had broken. There it lay, blocking the river. Nobody 
had attempted to mend it. I took off my shoes and stockings 
and commenced to wade. I had not gone two steps when the bicycle 
sank out of sight. If I had not had a good grip on it I never would 
have seen it again. There was nothing to do but to go back to shore, 
take off my clothes, feel round with a stick until I found the ford, 
and wade over, carrying the machine on my head, As I was getting 
dressed on the other side, a man came up and told me he had seen 
me, and “ it was only by the grace of God I had not been drowned.” 
After that the road was sometimes used by the farmers as an irrigating 
canal when it was lower than the fields, and sometimes as a dyke 
when it was higher. The mules which travelled it did not seem 
to mind, bat I did. Still, I finally bumped and struggled into 
Santa Fe, the city built by Ferdinand and Isabella when they were 
besieging Granada: to-day a miserable village without a sign of ite 
former greatness, but at one time the military, if temporary, metropolis 
of Spain. It was from here that Ferdinand and Isabella directed the 
movements of their army ; it was from ita watoh-towers they could see 
their reinforcementa coming from Jaen in the north, or the Moors 
VOL, LXXII, 8B 
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chasing the faint-hearted foreign allies through the pass of Lope. 
- Tt was from Santa Fe that Columbus, wearied and discouraged in his 
attempt to prove to Isabella that the New World was worth finding, 
set out, brokén-hearted, to hunt for a more sympathetic sovereign. 
Tt was from here were sent the messengers who overtook him at the 
white bridge at Puente Pinos, on the left, and brought him back, -and 
made Spain into that Power the remnants of which to-day are dragging 
her to her death. . : 

Every writer who has travelled this road tells you of the glory and 
splendour of Granada as it is first revealed from Santa Fe. But from 
no point, saye one, is the approach to the city impressive. For it is 
built low down at the foot of the mountains, and the fortress is hidden 
among them. It may be that at one time the Alhambra and the great 
mosque were covered with shining tiles and with glittering creecente. 
But to-day the fortress looks like, and is almost indistin guishable 
from, the spur of the hills behind it, and the city is swallowed up in 
its gardens, which flourish while it decays. 

From Granada, which I entered by the great gate of Elvira, I made 
endless excursions around the great plain and into the neighbouring 
mountains : to Jaen, to` Almeria, to Alcala, to Lucena, and then finally 
to Malaga, along the coast to Motril and back to Granada. - All 
these little journeys gave me, or would have given me, continuous 
pleasure and incessant delight but for the wretched bicycle that broke 
down on every occasion I tried to ride it. 

Though not my last ride, the most interesting was that to Malaga. 
Starting from the groves of the Alhambra and leaving the town 
by the gate of the Zenil—this river, a month later than when I waded 
through it, being almost dry—I passed, at the end of the Alameda, the 
little chapel which marks the downfall of Moorish. rule in Spain and 
records the commencement’ of the short hundred years of Spaniek, 
prosperity. It is but a tiny whitewashed building by the roadside ; 
it is almost bare within ; it has none of the lavish richness that 
‘surrounds the tomb of the great sovereigns; and it is all the more 
suggestive because of the neglect into which it has fallen. In the 
wall there is a little plaque which tells how at this spot Boabdil, on 
the fateful 2nd of January, 1492, gave up the keys of his palace 
fortress, and with them Mooriaħ dominion, to the Catholic sovereigns, 
and destroyed a kingdom which had lasted for a thousand years. 
One hears of the Spanish peasant’s love of history, which has been 
handed down through the ages in gong, but there is little evidence 
that he cares for the traditions of his country or that they are more to 
him, if he even knows them, than empty words. The chapel is cloned 
and locked, and the tablet is a mark for the passing muleteers to shy 
stones at and cast filth upon, just asthe Alhambra is turned over to the 
photographer, and the vulgar tourist, and the restoring curator, who 
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peddles toys and antiquities to gullible trippers and British Prime 
Ministers, and who allowed it to burn owing to his unpardonable 
carelesaness. It is like this everywhere throughout the country, 
The monuments and palaces of Spain are the abodes of beggars, and 
its churches the spoil of thieves and the seats of money-lenders, 
From this chapel, looking back—as Boabdil ‘the Unlucky looked for the 
last time—one does see, though decayed and blasted and riven, the 
mighty towers of the Alhambra striding over the mountain summits, 
the fortress palace which has been the spoil of every army that 
has invaded Spain in the past, and which may—who knows how soon ?— 
be the prey of still another. Who knows how long it will be before 
the flag of the country of Columbus floata from those very towers ? 
But from beyond the lovely oasis, beyond the mass of dense oypresses 
lit up by glowing oleanders, there stretches to the mountains of 
Alhama a sandy desert that might again, as it once did, blossom as 
the rose. And across this desert, through deep sand and mud, 
I pushed my useless bicycle. I climbed and coasted the steepest of 
mountains and waded the most rapid of bridgeless rivers, and af 
length toiled up to the pitifal, almost deserted, earthquake-rent 
Alhama, a city of woe and desolation, once the strongest outpost and 
the greatest enemy of Spaniard and Moor in turn. A splendid road 
leads back again to Loja, and thence onward, a marvellous feat of 
engineering, to Malaga, through an abeolute wilderness. 

In the whole distance there is but one solitary village and a single 
inn. The road springs thousands of feet up from one mountain top 
to another, for the country all the way is riven and twisted into the 
deepest and darkeet of narrow valleys, dominated by almost inaccessible 
heights. Finally, after a long ride of almost fifty miles without a 
stop, for there was no place to stop save a solitary inn, I wheeled out 
of that most terrible of wildernesyes, in which the pride of Spanish 
chivalry in 1488 suffered a deadly defeat at the hands of El Zagal, 
the Moorish commander of Malaga, The Spaniards must have come 
by almost this very route. They marched all day and night through 
the passes of the mountains. Their way was often along the bottom 
of a rocky valley or the dry bed of a torrent, out deep in the Sierras 
and filled with shattered fragments of rock. These roads, says Irving, 
were often only dried-up streama, and were overhung by numerous cliffs 
and precipices. As the sun went down on the second day, the army 
came through a lofty pass of the mountains, and saw below them, as 
I did at the same hour, a distant glimpse of a part of the fair valley 
of Malaga bounded by the blue Mediterranean. As night closed in, 
they found themselves in a confused chain of little vallays, ‘imbedded 
in these rocky heights, known by the name of the Axarquia, At 
length they came to the edge of the mountain, down which the road 
now olimbs, completely broken up by barrancos and ramblas, of vast 
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depth, and shagged with rocks and precipices. It was impossible to 
maintain the order of march. The horses had no room for action and 
were scarcely manageable, having to scramble from rock wo rock and 
up and down frightful declivities, where was scarce footing for a 
mountain goat. The Moors, who had taken up their position in the 
watch-towera, shouted when they looked down on the army, struggling 
and stumbling among the rocks. Sallying from their towers, they 
took possession of the cliffs that overhung the ravines, and hurled 
darts and stones upon the Spaniards, who fell without the means of 
reaistance. The confusion of the Obristians was increased by the 
shouts of the Moors, multiplied by the echoes of every crag and olif, 
as if they were surrounded by innumerable foes,- Being entirely 
ignorant of the country, in their struggle to extricate themselves, 
they plunged into other glens and defiles, where they were still more 
exposed to danger. The guides, who were ordered to lead the way 
out of this place of carnage, either through terror or confusion, instead 
of conducting them out of the mountains, led them deeper into the 
fatal recessea. All day they made ineffectual attempta to extricate 
themselyes. Finally, the Spanish leaders, the Marquis of Oadis and 
Don Alonso de Aguilar, with a mere handful of their followers, alone 
were left, and even this fragment of a Spanish army was scattered. 
Some wandered for days in the dismal valleys, and a few finally 
returned to Loja and Antiquera, But most perished miserably among 
the mountains. ‘These mountains are still held by the descendants 
of the Moors, and an enemy’s army which attempted to enter Spain 
from Malaga might suffer at the hands of the rude mountaineers a 
still worse, a more overwhelming defeat. The minute one leaves the 
fertile, tropical sea coast of this part of Spain to gain the interior, 
ene finds oneself in a pathless Alpine wilderness. f 

From the summit of the mountains the road sigzags down to 
Malaga; thence to Velex-Malaga and Nerja there is a road as well 
constructed and as delightful to travel over as the Oornice. At Nerja 
it ends, and at Almunecar a boat, with three or four stout oarsmen, 
must be taken. A splendid road runs onward to Salobrena, with its 
great coast castle, and, as I passed this seaside fortress palace of the 
Moors, to-day peopled, as are all Spain's finet monumenta, by the 
poorest of the poor, I saw suddenly, unexpectedly, for the first and 
the last time, the Spaniard at work. Before the unfortunate Ouban 
business, the magnificent road, high upon the mountains, had been 
planned and partly carried out, to skirt the whole Mediterranean 
shoré; but now the enterprise has been quite abandoned, now the 
money and the men are wasted in that endless struggle. Yet here 
the tracks into which the road degenerates were crammed and jammed 
with mules, and donkeys, and horses, and oxen and men, carrying the 
ripe sugar-cane. From the great fields they came, loaded, to the 
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huge smoking factories, and returned again for fresh loads, in an 
endleas procession, a solid mass of men and beasts, which one could 
anly fall in with, smothered at one moment in dust, at the next sink- 
ing deep in the mire. Through the widest of the fields a great river 
flowed ; there was no bridge, and there never had been one. The 
baat Fis, and I and the machine were seised upon by an army 
of unemployed, who fought to carry me over. The heat was awful. 
The dust was worse. The yells of the drivers, the smell of sugar-cane, 
and the braying of donkeys filled the air. 

In Motril the crowd was greater. It was like a market-day, only 
a market which I believe goes on for weeks, Sea captains—whose 
ships, now that the old Moorish harbour is in ruins and filled up, lay 
far from shore—planters and merchants from all over the world spoke 
a babel of tongues in the corridor of a big hotel, which replaced the 
usual little inn. There may be other cities of Spain filled with the 
same life and go, the same vitality, but I have never sean them. Ang 
what was the cause? I soon found that this energy was something 
new in the kingdom of Granada, something the people had not been 
accustomed to for the last three hundred years. It was easily explained. 
It did not take long to learn that the wreck of Ouba was Andalusia’s 
prosperity ; that the destruction of the plantations in that Island had 
made those of the Mediterranean coast; that, as no tobacco was 
arriving from Havana, equally good could be grown round Motril. It 
has been said that the Spaniard is too lazy to work and too ignorant; 
here he was working as no labourer would anywhere else., If the 
war in Cuba has drained most of the country of its youth and its 
strength, here, from the youngest to the oldest, every one was as busy 
and as full of life as in an American town on the boom. And the 
wish that I heard on all sides of me, though mainly expressed by 
foreigners, was that the war in Ouba might go on. For, if it was 
ruining the rest of the country, it was making the fortune of the 
sugar-planters and the tobacco-growers of Andalusia. The whole 
thing was a practical demonstration that the Spaniard would be a 
splendid workman if only he had the chance to work, if he was not- 
ground down by a Royal Family which sits upon him, and the German 
generals and money-grubbing Jews who have drained his life-blood. 
It was an object-lesson in Spanish life and character which I shall 
never forget. As ib was only about forty-four miles to Granada, E 
thought I could easily get there in an afternoon. The road is as 
-well engineered as those in Switzerland, and about as badly kept 
up. It climbs to the great table-lands through tunnels and by vis- 
ducta One of the bridges over the Tablete is almost as fine aa that 
of the Devil on the St. Gothard; thirty miles of this road, however, 
were all I could cover between one in the afternoon and eight at night. 
The “ bikist”” may fail to understand my pace, a little more than four 
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miles an hour, but those who have toured will sympathize. A school- 
master put me up in his house in a little village by the roadside, and © 
I must say treated me remarkably well. And the next morning I 
descended to . Granada, by way of that Mecca of the tourist to 
the Alhambra—the Last Sigh of the Moor. I meant to ride much 
more, but the machine was thoroughly played out. I had meant 
to stay longer in Granada, but, being kindly relieved of every cent 
of my money by a pickpocket, I was exported as so much luggage 
by the British Consul and a hotel proprietor. 

Thoroughly experienced tourists would, no doubt, enjoy EA 
` which,. away from the big hotels and their tonta, is quite unspoiled. 
But they must take a strong and reliable machine with them ; they 
must carry extra parta, as there is no chance, save in Malaga, Granada, 
and Seville, of -getting it repaired if anything breaks, They must 
be prepared to push through from one large town to another, as there 
is often no place to stop between. The roads are capitally engineered, 
but there are broken bridges, stretches where there is no highway, 
and also the surface ia liable to be loose, as there is so little wheel’ 
traffic to grind in the stones and dirt kicked up by the mules and 
donkeys, and for months it never rains, In the oentral part of- 
Spain, around Madrid and Toledo, the roads are very good, and much ` 
cycling is done; while in the north, near the Pyrenees, they leave - 
little to be desired. But Spain is no country for those who do not 
know the Spaniard, his ways, and a little of his language, who have 
not a strong pair of legs, who do not love mild adventure, and are 
not thoroughly good riders. 

JOSEPH PENNELL. 


THE OPINIONS OF FRIEDRICH 
NIETZSCHE. 


HE tragedy of Nietzsche's life, some of his epigrams, and some of 
his wilder onslaughts upon modern civilisation and accepted 
moral ideals have lately beoome matter of common knowledge. The 
following pages are an attempt to give a coherent account of his main 
ideas in their historical setting, particularly in relation to the philo- 
sophy of Schopenhauer, of which they are at once the development 
and the antithesis. : 

“ Schopenhauer was for him not a book but a friend,” says his - 
sister, and in an autobiographical fragment Nietzsche has himself told 
the story of his first introduction to ‘“the-great mystagogue” whom 
for years he delighted to coall master. It was during his student 
years at Leipsig that he came by chance upon “The World as Will 
and Idea,” in a second-hand book-shop. i 


“ It was quite unknown to me, but I took it up and began to turn over’ 
the leaves. I know not what ‘dæmon’ whi to me, ‘Take this book 
home with you.’ My doing so, at all eventa, ran quite counter to my usual 
habits of caution in the buying of books. When I reached home, I flung 
myself on the sofa with my treasure, and began to submit myself to the 
influence of that vigorous end sombre genius. Here every line cried 
renunciation, denial, resignation; here I saw a mirror in which I perceived 
the world, life, and my own nature in terrible grandeur. Here there met 
me the full unselfish, sunlit of art; here I saw sickness and healing, 
exile and a haven of refuge, Fall and heaven.” 


This was in the end of 1865, and for the next ten years Schopen- 
hauer and Wagner (whose art professed to be based upon Schopen- 
hauer’s philosophy) were the dominating influences of his life. He 
made converts to Schopenhauer among his friends; “our Schopen- 

- hauer,” “our philosopher,” they call him in their familiar letters, and 
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in bereavement refer one another for consolation to certain pages of 
their philosophical Bible. When Nietzsche went to Basel in 1869 to 


take up the duties of his professorship, the ideal which beckoned: hine. 


on waa (he tells us) to transfuse philology with the new blood of 
Schopenhauer’s “Idea,” “to convey to my hearers the Schopen- 
hauerian geriouaness which is imprinted on that sublime man’s 
forehead.” His earliest work on “The Birth of Tragedy,” published 
in 1871, may be said to be an attempt to realise this ideal. It is an 
interpretation of Greek tragedy in the light of Schopenhauer and 
Wagner, and Nietzsche appears in it throughout as a devout disciple 
of the pessimistio philosophy. Finally, in 1874, he dedicated one of 
the brilliant eæays by which he first became more widely known (his 
“ Unseasonable Reflections ”) to ute eelebromon of `“ Schopenhauer as 
Educator.” 


“I belong,” he says, to those readers of Schopenhauer, who, after they have 
read the first page of him, know for certain that they will read every page 
and listen to shat word that he has evar spoken. My confidence in him was 
there at once, is the same to-day as it was nine years ago. I understood 
him as if he had written for me. Hence it comes that I have never found a 
paradox in him, though I have found an unimportant error here and there,” 


Obvionsly, therefore, any aocount of Nietzsche's thought must 
take Schopenhauer’s system as starting-point, and the best way to 
reach an underatanding of his theories will be to inquire how far and 
in what direction he modified this early. attitude of discipleship. 


Nietzsche began, then, by accepting Schopenhauer’s fundamental 


doctrine of the irrational Will-to-Live as the ultimate reality behind 
all appearance, and, with that,- he socepted the pessimism which 


` directly flows from it. For if existence is thus rooted in irrationality, 


then anything like a theodicy, or a justification of the world from an 
ethical and religious point of view, is impossible. On the contrary, 
from the standpoint of reason and conscience, the existence of the 
universe is a huge mistake. The ethical and religions life consists, 
therefore, in renunciation, in a systamatio denial of the Will-to-Live, 
Sympathy is the root of all virtue; for individualism and the fierce 
striving after individual preservation and satisfaction are the very 
expression of the Will-to-Liye, and consequently the root of all evil. 
The virtuous man, therefore, penetrated by a sense of the vanity and 
misery of existence, and recognising also with an infinite compassion 


his oneness with all forms of snffering life, devotes himself to the ` 


alleviation of the pains of others, and practises in his own caze the 
mortification of the flesh and the extinction of every form of desire. 
Schopenhauer’s ethics are thus essentially negative or Buddhiastio, 
there being no positive end which is in itself worthy of realisation. 
It is to Buddhism and to the asceticism of mediseval Ohristianity that 
he appeals as embodying the testimony of the religious consciousness 


` 
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to the truth of his own position. The saint alone, according to this 
most unsaintly of philosophers, achieves salvation by the final conquest 
of the will; though a temporary emancipation is vouchsafed to us in 
contemplating the creations of art. In art, we emerge for the time 
from the prison of our individuality, and are set free from the misery 
and degradation of never-satisfied desire—“ the wheel of Ixion stands 
sill” P 


Theae four pointa—thé metaphysic of the Will-to-Live, Pessimism, 
the ethios of sympathy and renunciation, and his doctrine of art— 
constitute the most important elements in Schopenhauer’s system ; 
and although Nietzsche was afterwards fond of reading back his later 
views into his earlier writings, there seems no reason to doubt that, 
for a time at least, he was an orthodox disciple of. his master on all 
these points, In his essay on Schopenhauer, at all events, he names 
the saint alongside of the philosopher and the artist in his trinity of 
true men who have surmounted the animal life; he speaks of the 
sacrifice of the self, and evan mentions Christianity in terms of respect 
as having made important contributions to true civilisation. It is 

` pretty evident, however, that it was not by ita ethics of self-auppression*® 
and by its purely negative goal of effort, that Schopenhauer’s doctrine 
laid hold of him, The picture of the ideal, or “ Schopenhauerian,” 
man, as he limns it even in his early books, presenta few of the | 
features of the saint. Freedom from illusion, and the dauntless 
courage that comes from such freedom, are the characteristics on 
which he lays most stress; the figure is rather that of the hero than 

athe Buddhistic sage, He paints, for example, in his earliest work, 
“The Birth of Tragedy,” the possible advent of “a new, a ‘ tragic’ 
Civilisation.” S Š 

“ Let us imagine,” he gays, “a generation growing up with this fearless- 
ness of glanos, with this heroio bent towards the terrible, let us imagine 
the bold step of these dragon-slayers, the proud daring with which they 
tarn their backs upon all the old optimism and its doctrines bred of feeble- 
ness, in order to live resolutely in the Whole and the Full.” _ 


Such a race of dragon-slayera bears a ‘closer resemblance to the 
children of Zarathustra than it does to the orthodox Schopenhauerian 
ideal, It is also to be noted that the realisation of this type is put 
forward (both here and in the easay on Schopenhauer) not merely as 
a step towards a Buddhistio Nirvana, but as itself a glorious and 
culminating achievement, or, in a sense, a positive end. The fanda- 

- mental thought of culture, he says, is to help on the creation in us -` 
and outside of us of the philosopher, the artist, and the saint, and 

- thereby to aid in the perfecting of nature. While, therefore, the 
metaphysical basis and the ultimate pessimism of the master are 
accepted by the disciple, the ethical temper and emphasis are different ' 
in important respecte from the outset. 
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Indeed, if we ask—keeping in mind the fonr points mentioned 
above—how much did Nietzsche diecard and how much did he retain 
of Schopenhater’s substantive doctrines, we are bound to answer that 
in a technical or literal sense he can hardly be said to retain a single 
dogma. Even in the essay on “Schopenhauer as Hducator ” it is 
noteworthy that no stress is laid on the specific features of Schopen- 
_ hauer’s system. The prophetic nimbus with which he invests his 
“ great teacher” robs the figure of any detiniteness of outline. Ata 
later period he would fain have it that in this paper he had simply 
read into Schopenhauer his own dimly apprehended ideals. This is, 
no doubt, an over-statement, but certainly, after 1876, we find him 
adopting a negative attitude to all the most characteristic Schopen- 
hauerian doctrines. In “ Menschliches.Allxumenschliches ” (1878), he 
criticises Schopenhauer’s substantiation of the Will-to-Live as leading 
to every kind of mystical mischief; and from that time forward he 
relegated the doctrine to the metaphysical lumber-room. 


` “He truly did not hit the truth,” says Zarathustra (1888), “ who aimed 
at ber the phrase ‘Wille sum Dasem’; there is no such will. For 
what does not exist, cannot will, and how could thst which is in existence 
will to exist? Only where there is life is there will: not will to live, 

however, but will to rule (Wille sur Macht).” 


In another passage the notion of the final redemptive act of Will 
~ __the will to will no more—is irreverently referred to as a madman’s 
fable (‘‘ dies Fabellied des Wahneinns”). His criticism is, in substance, 
a repudiation of Schopenhauer’s Will as an unknowable thing-in-iteelf, 
and as such might have been developed, with help from: Aristotle and 
_ Hegel, into a doctrine of immanent idealism sufficiently free from the 

taint of “ other-worldliness” which Nietzsche always has upon his 
nerves. Understanding, however, by metaphysics only the quest for 
such transcendent entities, Nietzsche proceeded to include all meta- 
physica in his condemnation. He came to pride himself upon having 
outgrown metaphysics almost as much as upon having outgrown the 
belief in God. “ Wir Gottlosen und Anti-metaphysiker” became one 

of his titles of honour. ` l 
` Inthe ethical domain there is again a large measure of justice in 
the criticisma with which he starts, and a similar obliquity in- the 
conclusions to which they ultimately lead him. As already indicated, . 
Schopenhauer’s ethics of renunciation and altruism,-though adopted: for 
a time along with the rest of his philosophy, had little real hold upon 
Nietzsche's self-involved nature with its intense pride of will. When _ 
he allowed his critical faculty free play, he was not slow to perceive 
the fundamental contradiction of purely altruistic system of 
morality. f . 

“A being capable of purely altruistic actions alone is more ‘fabulous than 
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the Phenix: Never has a man done anything solely for others, and without 
any personal motive; how could the Ego act without Ego?... Suppose a 
man wished to do and to will everything for others, nothing for himeelf, 
the latter would be impossible, for the very good reason that he must do 
very much for himself, in order to do anything at all forothera. Moreover, 
it presupposes that the other is egoist enough constantly to accept these 
sacrifices made for him; go that the men of love and self-sacrifice have an 
interest in the continued existence of loveless egoists who are incapable of 
self-sacrifice. In order to subsist, the highest morality must positively 
enforce the existence of immorality” (“ Menschliches,” i. 187-8). 


Nietasche’s criticism on this point must be accepted as conclusive. 
Every theory which attempta to divorce the ethical end from the per- 
sonality of the moral agent must necessarily fall into this vicious 
circle; in a sense, the moral centre‘and the moral motive must-always 
ultimately be ‘self, the satisfaction of the self, the perfection of the 
self, The altruistic virtues, and self-sacrifice in general, can only 
enter into the moral ideal so far as-they minister to the realisation of 
what is recognised to be the highest type of manhood, the self which 
finds its own in all men’s good. Apart from this, self-sacrifice, self- 
mortification for its own sake, would be a mere nagation, and, as such, 
_ of no moral value whatever. f 

It is just the characteristic of a consistent pessimism, however, that 
it denies the existence of any positive or self-justifying end. If life 
itself is intrinsically bad, then the moral attitude towards life is com- 

- pletely negative; the moral goal is annihilation. Ip this sense 
Schopenhauer glorified the ethical teaching of Buddhism, and, made 
himself its Western spokesman ; in this sense.he permitted himself to 
praise the atylite of the desert and the Catholic saint at the expense 
of the Judaism and the Protestantism which he hated for their 
optimism. The main feature of Nietssche’s later thought is his revolt 
against this unnatural and, indeed, self-contradictory attitude towards 
life. He attacks this peasimistic morality of sheer sympathy and self- 
jJesmneas as itself a symptom of the life-wearineas and decadence of the 
age. In pronouncing judgment upon life as a whole it is trying 
to make an impossible valuation; what it really does is unwit- 
tingly to betray the effeteness of the mood which prompts such an 
estimate. 

In this connection Nietzsche, in his character of “ unseasonable 
philosopher,” has much to say upon: the degenerate ‘tendencies and 
anzmic virtues of modern civilisation, ita hnmanitarianism too often 
infected by sickly sentimentality, its ideal of-a life from which all 
danger has been eliminated, and where, in consequence, the heroic 
virtues disappear. The same line of thought also enables us to 
understand his passionate and ever-growing aversion to Christianity, 
for he finds the essence of Ohriatianity in a negative attitude towards 
the present world, and a condemnation of all natural instincts—in 
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the morality of asceticism and other-worldlinees. Here again we may 
readily allow a relative justice to Nietxache’'s piotest. } The ascetio 
and purely negative strain is certainly present (though far from 
exclusively present) in the documenta of primitive Ohristianity ; and 
in the early Christian centuries and the medisval Church it became 
greatly exaggerated. 

“The Church,” says Nietzsche, “fights against passion with excision in 
every sanse—its practice, its cure, is castration. It never asks how to 
spiritualise, beautify, and deify a desire ; it has at all times laid the emphasis 
of discipJine upon extermination (of sensuality, of pride, of ambition, of 
avarice, of revenge). But to attack the pmi at the root means to attack 
life itself at the root. . . . Ohastity and sensuality are not necesearily anti- 
thetical; every true marriage is beyond any such antithesis. .. . The 
spiritualisation of sensuousness is called dors; it is a grand triumph over 
Ohristianity.” i 


Identifying Ohristianity in this fashion with the extremes of mediseval 
asceticism, Nietzsche sees in it the one great enemy of life, to be 
fought at all points. But is it not rather the case (to pause for a 
moment upon his last dictum) that the greater elevation and inward- 
ness of the modern conception of love, as compared with the 
ideals and practice of the ancient world, is due, in the main, just to 
the long discipline of Ohristianity, which appears, therefore, precisely 
as the greatest agent the world has known in the gpiritnalisation of 
desire? Christianity is to be judged not by isolated and exaggerated 
elements of ita teaching, but by its total effect upon the history of 
civilisation, and by the maturest form which its ideals have taken, in 
the slow advance of human wisdom and goodness. For the rest, the 
protest of the human spirit against the unnaturalness of the mediesvat 
ideal was uttered, once for all, in the movement of the Renaissance 
and the Reformation; and if, in many quarters, the joy of life stilb 
continued for long to be overshadowed by the misinterpretation and 
misapplication of the doctrine of a future life, that shadow also may 
surely be said to have passed away. So that Neitssche’s polemic, 
however apposite to certain historical phases of Christianity, seems 
somewhat belated at the present day; and its extraordinary heat and 
violence make a curious anachronistio impression, a8 of some free- 
thinking Rip Van Winkle who has not slept off his indignation. cr 
adjusted his historical perspective. 

This justification of life and the instincts subservient to life 
evidently implies—as has been partly indicated already—an abandon- 
ment of the pessimism on which Schopenhauer’s ethics were based. 
Pessimism is represented in Nietzache’s later writings aa a disease to 
be combated; he even speaks of his revered master as “the old 
pessimistic faleo-ooiner,” and merely the heir of Ohristian interpretation. 
(Poor Schopenhauer!) This is indicated ‘in the title of the volume 
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which preceded “ Zarathustra,” and which he describes in a later 
preface as the celebration of his convalescence—‘ The Joyful Science.” 
The fourth book (Sanct Januarius), written in January 1882, opens 
with an entry on New Years Day—in the style of the resolutions 
and confessions of a religious diary : 

“To-day every one permits himself to express his wish and his dearest 
thought ; well, then, I too will say what I should wish for myself to-day, 
and what thought first coursed through my heart this year—what thought 
shall be for me the foundation, pledge, and sweetness of all further life. I 
will learn always more and more to look upon the necessary as the beautiful ; 
eo shall I be one of those who make things beautiful. Amor faii—let that 
be from henceforth my love. I will wage no war against the ugly. I will 
make no accusations, I will not even acouse the accusers. Let looking away 
be my only denial, And, in sum, I will one day be only a sayer of yea.” 


The aspiration of this passage (whose phraseology is reminiscent of 
Spinoza or of Marcus Aurelius rather than of his former self) may be 
ssid to reach fulfilment in the section of “ Zarathustra” entitled 
“ Before Sunrise,” and in what he calls the “ Yea and Amen Song” 
in the same work : 


“O, heaven above me, pure and deep, thou abyss of light! ing at 
thee I shudder with divine desires... . We speak not one to another, 
because we know too much; in silence we smile our knowledge one to 
another. Together we learned everything ; together we learned to rise above 
ourselves to ourselves, and cloudleasly to smile. . . . I have become one who 
blesses and one who says yea: I struggled long till I attained this, and was 
a wrestler that I might one day get my hands free to bless. And my 
blessing is this : to stand over everything as its own heaven, ita round roof, 
its arure bell, and eternal security. Blessed is he who thus blesses.” 


In a passage of his later volume, “Beyond Good and Evil,” the 
mood finds perhaps its most exultant expression. He there expressly 
opposes to the pessimism cf Buddha and Schopenhauer “the ideal of 
the man who affirms the world out of the sheer sense of overflowing 
life” (“das Ideal dea tibermuthigsten, lebendigsten, und weltbejahend- 
sten Menschen ”), “ who has not only come to terms with what was and 
is, and learned to put up with it, but who desires to have it over again, 
just as % was and is, to all eternity, calling insatiably da capo, not 
only to his own existence, but to the whole piece and play.” 

The lest phrase refers to “the doctrine of eternal recurrence,” which 
he repeatedly brings forward in “ Zarathustra” as “ his most abysmal 
thought,” his “last profundity,” his most orignal and characteristic 
doctrine. As early as the second of the “ Unseitgemiase Betracht- 
ungen,” he introduces a reference to the doctrine of the Pythagorean, 
that when the heavenly bodies return to the same relative position, the 
whole proceas of earthly existence begins anew, and is repeated thus 
in countless cycles even to its minutest details. This weird idea 
apparently had a strange fascination for Nietssche. In the closing 
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paragraphs of the third part of “ The Joyful Science” it is put forward 
hypothetically as a touchstone of a man’s attitude to life: 


. “ How were it if, some day or night, a demon stole after thee into thy 
most solitary solitude, and said to thee: ‘ This life, as thou livest it now, and 
hast lived it, thou shalt have to live over again, and not once but innumerable 
times; and there will be nothing new in it, but every pain and every 
pleasure, and every thought and mgh, and everything in thy life, the great 
and the unspeakably petty alike, must come a gre to thee, and all in the 
game series and succession ; this spider, too, and this moonlight betwixt the 
trees, and this moment likewise and I myself. The eternal sand-glass of 
time is always turned again, and thou with it, thou atom of dust.’ 
~ Wouldæt thow not cast thyself down, and with gnashing of teeth curse the 

- demon who thus spoke? Or hast thou ever experienced the tremendous 
moment in which thou wouldest answer him, ‘Thou art a god, and ‘never 
heard I anything more divine ?’” a 

In “ Thus Speke Zarathustra” the doctrine is for the first time 
positively proclaimed, but Zarathustra is represented. as shrinking 
from it in horror; he speaks of it at first in undertones, and under 
his breath—“for I was afraid of my own thought.” In a figure, it 
is the black snake which crept into the throat af the shepherd as he 


lay asleep, and could not be removed till, at Zarathustra’s call, the _ . 


man bit off the monsters head, and spat it far from him. “Then 
he sprang up, no longer shepherd, no longer man, transfigured, 
refalgent and laughing. Never yet upon earth did a man laugh as 
he laughed.” According to Frau Andreas-Salomé, this is an accurate 
rendering of the stages of Nietszsche’s personal feeling on this subject. 


“ Ho struggled with it ab first as with a fate from which there was no 
escape. Never can I forget the hours in.which he first confided it to me as 
a secret, as something of whose verification and confirmation he had an 
brig ear horror ; he spoke of it only in low voice and with every sign 
of the profoundest horror. And he suffered in truth so deeply in life that 
the certainty of life’s eternal recurrence could not but be for him a thing to 
shudder at. The quintessence of the doctrine of recurrence, the radiant 
apotheosis of life which Nietzsche afterwards taught, forms so profound a 
contrast to his own painful experiences of life that it impresses us as an 
uncanny mask.” 

Tt was, in fact, as the allegory indicates, only by a supreme effort- 
of agonized will that he embraced the doom assigned, and thereby 
rose superior to its terrors. It is difficult, however, to determine 
how far Nietzsche really believed the doctrine so solemnly promul- 
gated. At one time, Frau Andreas-Salomé tells us, he contemplated 
the possibility that the theory might be scientifically deduced by 
physics from the doctrine of atoms; and the investigation of this 
was to occupy him during the ten years which he once proposed to 
devote to the study of science in Paris or Vienna. This plan wes of 
course not carried ont; but a little inquiry sufficed to show him that 
such scientific evidence of the theory as he at once desiderated and. 
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feared was quite impossible. Curiously enough, the effect of this 
discovery upon him was not to make him dismiss the idea, but to 
make him promulgate it without further delay, as the central doctrine 
of his philosophy. In other words, so long as it remained a real 
. possibility which might be established on scientific grounds, it haunted 
him like a nightmare; so soon as it receded into the realm of speou- 
lative fantasy, he began to indite hymns to eternity as to a bride, 
and to “the marriage ring of recurrence.” In these circumstances, 
there is perhaps no injustice in concluding that the literal truth 
of the doctrine, as a atatement of fact, is not what Nietzsche is 
concerned about. In that respect, it remains to him largely a play 
of fantasy; he propounds it rather as a mystery, a symbolic truth 
_ of profound significance for life. -It will be noted that it is always in 
its bearing upon ethics, or a man’s practical attitude towards life, 
that the doctrine is enunciated. Its realisation becomes the occasion 
of the supreme act of will, in which man tramples fate under foot 
for ever by triumphant acceptance of its darkest conditions. Reckon- 
ing his worst sufferings as a light affliction not to be weighed against 
‘his inexhaustible powers of endurance and resistance, man rises, 
according to Nietzsche’s conception, to a species of “ Dionysiao” or 
creative joy in the eternal repetition of the cosmic year. He becomes. 
the god for.whom the spectacle is unrolled, and by his existence he 
importa into an intrinsically aimless and senseless process a mean- 
ing and an end, even in some sort a justification. 

But this reconciliation with existence—it will already be evident 
—has nothing im common with ordinary optimism. Optimism remains 
for him now, as formerly, a synonym for shallowness of insight and 
mediocrity of temper. He overflows in scorn of “ the contemptible 
species of well-being dreamt of by shopkeepers, Christians, cows, 
women, Englishmen and other democrats ”—or, as he elsewhere 
terms it, “the universal green-grazing happiness of the herd.” He 
denies, in short, as nobler moralists have done before him, that hap- 
piness is intrinsically a worthy object of pursuit; and he denies, 
further, that, as a matter of fact, the best men do pursue it. The 
free man despises this ideal of ignoble ease, sheltered from all intrusion 
of danger or war; “tho free man is a warrior.” “Man,” he says 
again, in a bitter epigram, “man does not strive after happiness, only 
the Englishman does so.” But if his new mood does not rest on 
calculations of happiness, still less does it depend on any new convic- 
tion of the rationality of existence or the moral order of the world. 
Any’ phrase which seemed capable of being pressed into the service- 
of theism was now as ever abhorrent to him. The truth is that 
although he has abandoned Schopenhauer’s specific metaphysical 
theory of the "Wil, and has professedly abjured metaphysics alto- 
gether, he still holds fast the atheism which first attracted him to the 
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`  eystem ;*-he is still as firmly convinced as ever of the ultimate 
nationality of the world. : 

` In the sequel of the passage “ Before Sunrise,” already quoted from 

. “ Zarathustra,” he explicitly formulates the aimleasness of existence 

es the sum of his nów wisdom and the fountain of his new joy: i 


“Von Ohngefahr (y chance)—that is the oldest title of nobility in the 
world, and I it to all things, I redeemed them from their enslave- 
ment to ends. This freedom and heavenly serenity I set like an azure bell 
over all things, when I taught that over them and in them there is no 
‘eternal will’ that wills... when I taught that one thing at leest is 

. impossible—rationality. A dite reason, doubtless, a seed: of wisdom scattered 
from star to star—this leaven is mingled with all things; for folly’s sake 
wisdom is mingled with all things. A little wisdom is posible, but this 
blessed serenity I found in all things, that they are more inclined to danos 
on the feet of chance. O heaven over me, pure and lofty: that is now to 
me thy purity that there is no eternal reason-spider and spiders net, that 
thou art a dancing-floor for divine chances, that thou art a table of the gods 

. for godlike dice and dicera.” 

The forced note of exultation in such a passage cannot conceal the 
abysmal pessimism of such a theory for any thinking being. And,, 
indeed, Nietzsche, in spite of his attacks on Pessimism, does not 
disclaim the title for his own position; but he distinguishes between 
the “romantic pessimism” which he abjures and the “ Dionysiag 
pessimism ”—the “ pessimism of the future ”—of which he constitutes 
himself the apostle. If he brands the former as Resignationism, the 
latter is a mood of defiance, in harmony with his untameable pride of 
will. If the former is the outcome of a temper over-sensitive to 
suffering, given up to self-compassion and sympathy, the latter meets 
suffering with a scornful smile, nay, accepts it with a kind of fierce 
joy, a8 the supreme emancipator of the mind. “Profound suffering 
makes noble; it separates.” ‘‘Inorescunt animi, virescit vulsere 
virtus,” was the motto which he prefixed to his latest publiahed work. 
“The uses of affliction” is as favourite a text with him as with the 
Ohristian moralist; only the application is strangely inverted. 

“Tt is great affliction only—that long, slow affliction in which we are 
burned as it were with green wood, which takes time—that, compels us 
philosophers to descend into our ultimate depth and divést ourselves of all 
trust, all good nature, glosaing, gentleness, and a I doubt 
whether such affliction ‘improves’ us, but I know that it despens ug... . 
From such long dangerous exercises of self-mastery one emerges another 
man, with several additional interrogation marks—above all, with the will 
to question henceforward more, more profoundly, mare strictly, more sternly, 
more wickedly than has ever been questioned on earth befare.” 


It was in this spirit that he chose to regard his own illness, not as 
a hindrance to his yooation, but as a final consecration, the great 
kika Atheism mioh Sohopenhauer führte,” 
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“illuminator, dispeller of the last illusions. ‘‘ Do I not owe to it,” he 
says, “ unutterably more than to my health? I owe to it a higher - 
‘health, and J owe to tt also my philosophy.” This is part of his amor 
Jatt, and, so regarded, it might be mistaken for an expression of 
sublime eubmission ; but there is no spark in it of such a spirit. It 
ia.the Luciferian 
“courage never to submit or yleld, 
And what is else, not to be overcome,” 


‘the pride to prove oneself a match for fate, ironically victorious over 
hor worst assaults, and “dying proudly when it is no longer possible 
to live proudly.” Such a mood of “strong, stern, hard matter-of- 
‘factneas” rejeots with disdain the consolations of the ideal, in whatever 
‘form religion or philosophy may proffer them ; it has no use for them, 
‘because it knows itself strong enough to bear the actual. Sach a 
‘smood he praises in Thucydides and the older Hellenes, in contrast 
with Plato, “Plato is a coward in presence of reality, consequently 
he takes refage in the ideal; Thucydides is master of himself, con- 
sequently he maintains power also over thinga.” In another place he 
sees his ideal in the conduct of the Indian brave in face of his tor- 
mentors. “ We learn to confront affliction with our pride, our scorn, 
‘our strength of will, doing like the Indian, who, however sorely he 
may be tortured, takes revenge on his tormentor by his bad tongue.” 
“The last touch spoils the dignity of the situation, though characteristic 
enough of Nietzsche’s own procedure. He expresses his conception 
tnore finely in an earlier aphorism. “The lie,” he rays, “with which 
on her lips Arria died— Paete, non dolet—casta into the shade all the 
‘truths which were ever spoken by mortals. It is the only holy lie 
which has become famous.” 

It will not be denied that the attitude, like Milton’s conception of 
tthe archangel ruined, possesses a grandeur of its own. It is the 
apotheosis of courage, of revolt, of unconquerable will. One may 
admit also that, in the godless, chance-gnided world of Nietrache’s . 
‘fantasy, such a temper mpst be, for the nobler spirits, the natural, 
sony, the only possible, armour against fate. But can it be claimed, 
= Nietzsche claims for it, that this desperate bravado is the mood of ` 
“spiritual health? Must not the strongest reason snap under a con- , 
‘tinuance of the intolerable tension? Is it not plain, in his own case, 
‘that the bow is already bent almost to breaking? -And if this is 80, 
<an we say that there is more of sanity in that other mood of forced 
gaiety in which he calls upon us to laugh at “the eternal comedy of 
existence,” and to “Taugh loudest at all that mankind has hitherto 
‘held most sacred ?” Laughter is his latest panacea. To laugh and to 
- dance is the final leason of wisdom which Zarathustra inculoates upon 
his followers with an iteration which becomes an affectation : 

VOL, LAULI. 30 
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. “Lift up your hearts, my brethren, high and still higher: And do. not 
forget your legs : Lift your legs, too, ye good dancers, and better still, if ye 
stand upon your heads, This crown of laughter, this garland of roses: I 
myself placed ‘this crown upon my head, I myself owed my laughter, 
' I found no other to-day strong enough to do so.” j 
_ This ostentatious merriment is even mora unnatural than the wild 
defiance of which it is, at bottom, only a transparent disguise. The 
“lie ” ia here no longer holy. 


If such is the attitude of the Nictsschian philosopher towarde 
existence as a whole, by what code of morala, we may ask, will he 
guide himself in his dealings with his fellow men? The answer to 
this question will enable us to fill in the outlines of “ the higher 
man,” and will introduce us to Nietzsche's most characteristic doctrines. 
For, however widely philosophers may differ on questions of meta- 
physics and theology and on the ultimate basis and sanction of morality, 
they are almost universally at one as to the general nature of the 
moral ideal, and, more particularly, as to the importance in this ideal 
of the altruistic virtues. But it is as the preacher of a new ethic that ` 
Nietzsche claims for himself epoch-making significance. ‘ Break in 
pieces, break’ in pieces the old tables,” is the ory of Zarathustra to hia 
` disciples; “there is an ancient delusion called good and evil.” 
“« Morality itself as problem,” is one of the phrases in which Nietzsche 
formulates his sense of his own position as something new in the 
world. And the title of his last work was to be the “ Umwerthung 
aller Werthe,” the transvaluation of all valnee—the reversal of alk 
accepted ideals, ef . 

There is gome danger of misunderstanding at this point, owing te 
the nature of the descriptions which he sometimes gives of his position. 
There is no title, for example, which he is fonder of’ parading thaw 
that of “ Immoralist ” ; his doctrine, he tells us, is ‘‘ beyond good and 
evil.” But the primary meaning of these phrases is not, ‘aa might be 
supposed, a revolt from all ethical norms and restraints, and a 
justification of every animal impulse as such. ‘The position is one 
“ beyond our good and evil”; it implies a revision of accepted moral 
standards, but not the denial of standards altogether. Zarathustra 
breaks the old tables of the law ; but, in the same breath, the work of 
the creative thinker is proclaimed to be the writing of new values om 
new tables. In a fine passage he laments the danger of the noble 
who have cast off the restraints of the old morality : 


“ Alas, I knew noble ones who lost their highest hope, and then they 
traduced all high hopes. They lived shamelessly in the lusts of the moment, 
and their aims scarcely beyond the passing day. . . . Once they 
thought to become heroes, now they are voluptuaries. But by my love and 
hope, I beseech thee, throw not away the hero in thy soul, hold sacred thy 


highest hope.” ‘ 
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And again addressing hia would-be followers, he asks sternly whether 
they are fit for the freedom he offers: “ Canst thou give thyself thine 
evil and thy good, and suspend thy will over thee as a law? Oanst 
thou be thine own judge and the avenger of thine own law?” If 
not, he prophesies that they will not be able to endure the terrible 
loneliness to which he calle them ; they are not of such as he desires 
for his followers. Zarathustras accent, indeed, in these and many 
other passages, is that of one calling men to a warfare—not only a 
warfare against the superstition of the past, but a warfare against 
ignoble ease and ignoble virtues—in which they are called to endure 
hardness, as good soldiers of the new ideal “I spare not my 
warriors,” he cries; and again, “ what warrior desires to be spared ?” 
Obedience and self-saorifice appear as virtues under the new dispensa- 
tion as under the old. “To a good warrior ‘thou shalt’ sounds 
pleasanter than ‘J will?” “I love him who labours and invents, that. 
-ho may build the house for the higher man, and who prepares for him 
earth and beast and plant; for, in so doing, he wills hia own. 
disappearance (Untergang.)” “Virtue is the will to disappear ands 
an arrow of yearning.” 

But this transcendental altruism is to be practised not in the 
interests of present humanity, but of that higher and nobler race 
which shall indeed be der Sinn der Hrdse—the sense or meaning of 
the world. Man is but a transition figure, “ a rope stretched between 
beast and Uebermensch,” a stage to be surmounted and left behind. 
His virtue lies in his readiness to sacrifice himself on the altar of the 
fature. As for the present breed of men, Nietzsche is at no pains to- 
conceal the contempt—nay, disgust (Hkel)—with which they inspire - 
him. His ethic is therefore at the furthest remove from the ideal of 
the greatest happiness of the greatest number, and the demooratic- 
ideal of equality which is sometimes connected with it as a corollary. 
We have seen his scorn of “the gteen-grazing happiness of the 
herd” ; and ad regards the other point, there is nothing on which he 
more constantly insists than the natural inequality of men. “I will 
not be mixed up and confounded with these preachers of equality,” 
he cries passionately; ‘men are not equal, and, what is more, 
they shall not become eqaal.” There is no virtue, moreover, in 
numbers. A petty pleasure does not lose ita pettiness because it ia 
widely shared, nor does an ignoble ideal become more worthy because 
it is realised jn a vast number of individuals, A species is not 
judged by the number of its specimens, but by the character of ita 
highest types. Height, not breadth, is what we ought to aim ak 
The cult of the noble individual, represented partly as “a link betwixt 
us and the crowning race,” partly as ah ‘end-in-iteelf, becomes thus 
the essence of Nietzsche's teaching. i ; 

Tt is an heroic and aristocratic ideal, which places Nietreche in sharp 


- 
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` - gonflict with all the levelling tendencies of his age, an antique ideal 
as contrasted with the Obristian precept which ipculcates that 
whosbdever will be the chiefest,-shall be the servant of all. 
-But,‘as compared with the Hellenic or Roman ideal, it repudiates 
that devotion to the State which formed so large a part of ancient 
virtue, Nietzsche is fierce in his polemic against modern attempts 
to revive this conception, whether they take the form of socialistic 
Utopias or the military Chauvinism of the new German Empire. He 
preaches a doctrine of the moat intense individualism. The principle 
of nationality, and patriotism itself, is for him the symbol of mediocrity, 
of enslavement to outworn ideals. ‘ We cosmopolitans,” “we good 
Haropeans,” are the titles he bestows upon his emancipated followers. 
In thus loosening the individual from his social and political gur- 
‘roundings, Nietzsche pursues his individualism to the verge of 
anarchism. Detachéd himself by the circumstances of his life from , 
tlie ties of country and of family, a lonely wanderer from one inter- 
national health-resort to another, and incessantly engaged in the 
culture of his own personality; he seemis to have involuntarily gene- 
ralised this abnormal experience in bis sketch of the ideal European. 
Tt is certain, at all events, that he inverts the usual relation of the 
individual to society, the State, and humanity. Even those who 
insist moat atrongly on the perfection of individual character as the 
true end of moral discipline have placed the realisation of that per- 
fection to a very large extent in the service of the general weal. The 
general weal is thè objective end in the promotion of which the 
individual forgets his own personality, attaining in this very process 
the highest subjective perfection of which he.is capable. But this is 
entirely reversed with Nietzsche. 
“There are only three respects,” he had already said in his early essay on 
History, “in which the masses appear io me to deserve a glance— 
as blurred copies of great men, executed on bad paper and from worn-out 
plates; secondly, as opposition to the great; and lastly, as instruments of 
the great ; for the rest, let them go to the devil and to statistics.” 
So now, he says, “a people is, the cirouit which nature makes to 
arrive at six or seven: great men”; and he commends it as i 


“the easence of a ipa sound aristocracy that it feels itself not as 
function (whether of the throne or of the community), but as the sense 
(Sinn) and ultimate justification of the whole—thst it accepts, therefore, 
with a good conscience the sacrifice of innumerable men, who, for ite sake, 
must be depressed and reduced to incomplete men, slaves, instruments. Its 
fundamental belief must be that society a right to exist not for the sake 
of society, but only as the substructure and scaffolding on which a select 
species of beings may rise to their higher mission, and, in general, to a 
higher existence” (“ Jenseits,” 241). | 


From the same point of view, he would have the elect few regard the 
mass of mankind : 
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Badia belongs to the essence of the distinguished soul; I mean by 
that the immovable belief that, ee other beings are naturally 
„in subjection—and have to sacrifice themselves. The distinguished soul 
accepts this fact of its egoism without any question, moreover, without any 
feeling of harshness, compulsion, or arbitrariness about it; rather as 
something that has ita basis doubtless in the primitive law of things” - 
(“ Jenseita,” 256). 

It is easy to see that this implies the elimination of the more 
distinctly Ohristian virtues from the ideal of nobility or distinction 
(Vornehmheit). Not sacrifice of self, but lofty acceptance of the 
racrifices of others; not humility, but a fixed consciousness of 
superiority; not compassion for the weak and suffering, but an 
indifference, as of Nature herself, to the failures in life’s struggle; on 
the other hand, a glorification of power (Macht) in whatever form (be, 
it physical strength and beauty, swift intelligence, or inflexible will), 
aristocratic hauteur, distinction of manners, an Olympian freedom 


from prejudice amounting to an absence of all belief whatacever— _ 


these are the chief characteristics of “ the distinguished Ego.” The 
one article of his creed is the supreme value and beauty of the type 
which he representa, But this gospel of the pride of life, based upon 
nature though it professes to be, is, even yet, not a mere lapse into 
selfish indulgence. Flesh and blood cannot easily achieve distinction 
in any direction, and even the grandiose egoism of the distinguished 


personality is an ideal. Nietzeche himeelf regarded it as the hard-. ` 


won prise of lifelong discipline, nay, of generations of breeding. In 

fact, just as this ethic shows a pitiless indifference to the sufferings of 

the masses, by whose sacrifice the six or seven great men become 

possible, so it is relentleas and unspering in its demands upon those 

who aspire to realise its ideal. We have heard the language of: 
Zarathustra to his disciples. ‘Ye shall have it harder and harder,” - 
he cries to them again; “ only so does man wax in stature.” “ Leb- 
us not undervalue the privilege of the mediocre,” Nietzsche says im 

another place; “life always becomes harder towards the summit— 

the cold increases, responsibility increases.” Nor did he spare him- 

self. Ho, too, is, after all, “only a bridge” between the decadents of 

our present civilisation and the higher man of “the great noon.” A 

sympathetic German critic * goes go far as to suggest that the constant . 
gnawing sense of the discrepancy between the Zarathustra-self of hisu 
prophetic vision and the Nietssche-self of nineteenth century reality, 
was one of the principal features of the strain which eventually, 
brought about his mental collapse. Frau Andreas-Salomé, in hon 

book on Nietzsche, suggests the same idea; “he becomes at last a 

double figure, half sick and snffering man, half redeemed and laugh- 

ing Uebermensch.” 

<- * Bimmel in the “ Zeitschrift fur Philosophie,” vo'. 107, 
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‘By way of justifying or explaining the contrast between his new- 
old gospel of the masterful Hgo and received ethical notions, Nietssche 
appeals to history, of which he has his own reading to offer us. Two 
diametrically opposite systems of morality, he maintains, are at issue 
with one another in the past history of mankind—the morality of 
the masters and the morality of the slaves (Herren-moral and Sklaven- 

His theory is stated most fully in the last part of “ Beyond 
Good and Evil,” and the first part of “ The Genealogy of Morality.” 

4 f ` r 

“ Moral distinctions took their rise either among a ruling race filled with 
a gratifying consciousness of the difference between itself and the subject 

pulation—or among subjecta, slaves, id aria of every degree. In the 

case, when it is the ruling class which determines the notion good, it 
is the proud and elevated states of the soul which are felt as distinctive and 
-as determining the order of rank. The highborn man separates from himself 
the beings in whom the opposites of these proud and elevated states find expres- 
aion. He despises them. In this first kind of morality, the opposition good 
-and bad (‘gat und schlecht’) it will be noted, is equivalent to distinguished 
or well-born and contemptible; the opposition good and evil or wicked 
(«gut und böse’) has another origin ” (“ Jenseits,” p. 248).* 


In the “Genealogy of Morals,” he expresaly combats the moral 
psychologists who derive the approbation with which unselfish actions 
are regarded from their usefulness to the recipients, and the praises 
which these consequently bestow upon them. i 


“ The judgment good,” he insists, “ was first made not by those to whom 
‘kindness (Güte) is shown. Rather it was ‘the good’ themselves, that is, 
-the well-born, the powerful, those higher in position and magnanimous in 
-temper, who first felt and rated themselves and their doings as good, that ` 
ia to say, of the first order, in contrast to everything low, base-minded, 
mean, and vulgar. From this pathos of distgnos they first assumed the 
right to create values and to ooin names of values. ... The hos 
-of distinction and distance, the permanent and dominant feeling of a higher 
wuling race in relation to a lower race—to something ‘beneath ’ them—that 

is the origin of the contrast between good and bad.” t 
“Tt ia otherwise with the second type of morality—the ‘ slave-morality.’ 
Suppose that the op the suffering, those who are not free, who are 
uncertain of themselves and weary—suppose that these moralise, what will 
be the common element in their maral estimates? Probably a pessimistic 
suspicion in regard to the whole situation of mankind will find expreasion. 
The eye of the slave rests with disfavour upon the virtues of the powerful ;- 
` he feels scepticism and distrust; a refinement of distrust, in regard to every- 


_ thing ‘ ' that such circles hold in honour; he would fain persuade him- 
* Nietasohe buttresses this view by a few ee oonalderations. He points 
to the connection between soklocht, and 7 


ji pan: “Malus” he connects 
with adàas, and infers that it was an epithet applied y the Aryans to the darker- 
skinned and inferior race that ed them. “Good” he connects with Goth 
Bonus, old Latin, domus, he in as meaning originally a man of feuds, a 
warrior, “Pure” means a man who washes himself; and the epithet becom 
a social touchstone when the supremacy is in the hands of a priestly caste, - 

+ “Genealogy of Morality,” 19. 
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selt that even their happiness is not genuine, On the other hand, those 
qualities are brought into prominence and covered with light, which sarve to 
ease the existence of the suffering; compassion, the kind, helpful hand, the 
warm heart, patience, industry, humility, friendliness, receive here their 
moed of honour. For these are the mosb useful qualities, and almost the 
only means to make the pressure of existence endurable, A alave-morality 
is oasentially a morality of utility (Nitzlichkeite-moral), Here it ia that the 
celebrated contrast of ‘ ’ and ‘evil’ arises. Power and dangerousness, 
a certain terribleness, sament and strength, which does not admit of being 
despised—these are felt as belonging to evil or wickedness. According to 
slave-morality, therefore, the wicked man arouses feàr, whereas, according to 
master-morality, it is precisely the good man who arouses fear, and desires to 
nrouse it, while the iad. man is felt to be contemptible ” (“ Jenseits,” p. 246). 


Or as he puta it more bitterly in a section of the “Genealogy ” (p. 45): 


“ Weakness is lyingly converted into merit, powerlessness which does not 
avenge becomes paginas of heart; a nervous abjectness becomes humility, 
and gubjection to those one hates is styled obedience. The inoffensive quality 
of the weak, cowardice itself, in which they are so rich, their standing-before- 
the-door, their enforced waiting—all this comes here into good repute as 
Lote ; and the want of power to revenge themselves is called the want of 


esire to do sọ, perhaps even forgiveness.” 


The morality of the herd (Heerden-moral, Heerdenthier-moral) is 
another of his favourite epithets for the current system of ethical 
values, and it is to the baneful influence of Christianity that he traces 
its predominance, Hence, instead of the antithesis of master- and 
elave-morality, he frequently—especially in his latest writings— 
employs the terms “noble morality” and “Christian morality ” to 
express the same opposition. 


“(The Jews,” he says, “a people ‘born to slavery,’ according to Tacitus 
and the whole ancient world, brought about that masterpiece—the reversal of 
values... . . With them begins the revolt of the slaves in morality.” 


He summarises the whole process of European history during the 
Hast two thousand years as a conflict between Rome and Judea 
(“ Genealogy,” 51). In Christianity the Jewish nation took tts immortal 
revenge upon mankind.* 


“ The Christian movement as a European movement, from the beginning, 
was a collective movement of all kinds of outcast and refuse elements. It 
appealed to all the disinherited, it had its allies everywhere. Obristianity 
has at ita basis the ranoune of the sick, the instinct opposed to the healthy, 
opposed to healthfulness. Everything well constituted, proud, high-spirited, 
and, above all, beauty, pains it in ear and eye.” ‘Once more I remind the 


* Jesus himself Nietzsche regards on the whole as an amiable enthusiast of the type 
of Tolstol; “in reality there has been only one Christian, and he died on the Cross.” 
Historical Obristianity is for him the creation of Panl—‘‘Panl the incarnated, 
geniusinspired Chandala hatred against Rome, against the world—the Jew, the 
oternal Jew par excellence” (Worke, vol. xl. 845, English translation). i 
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reader of the invaluable expression of Paul: ‘The weak things of the 
world, the foolish things of the world, and the things that are despised, 
did God choose.’ That was the formula—decadence conquered in hoc- 
signo ” (xi. 825). “ Both Ohristianity and Buddhism,” he says ‘in another 
place, “tako on principle the part of the failures ; they have preserved too- 
much of that which ought to perish. Christianity accordingly is mainly7 
responsible for the deterioration of the European race” * (““Jenseits,” 91). 


Whatever elements of truth are embodied in the foregoing theory . 
— as, for example, the decisive importauce ascribed to Christianity i ir. 
the moral history of mankind, the recognition of the prominence given ` 
to different virtues in different ages of the world’s history, in different. 
communities, and even in different classes of the eame community—a 
theory which proposes to explain the- growth of the altruistic virtues. - 
as the result either of an underground conspiracy on the part of the 
enslaved and oppressed in general, or of a devilish instinct of revenge 
on the part of outcast Jews in particolar,f is not deserving of serious 
consideration. As a construction of history it is on the level of the 


philosophy of “ The Jolly Beggars ”— 


“Oourts for cowards were erected 
Churches built to please the priest.” 


The idea of two diametrically opposed systefna of morality will not 
stand examination for a moment. The two sets of virtues, æ far as- 
they are ethical qualities at all, are not subversive of one another, but 
complementary. The modern ideal aims at combining, as far as pos- 
sible, the excellences of pagan and medieval virtue. While setting 
aside ascetic travesties of Christian doctrine, it seeks to avoid the stilk, 

-more dangerous extreme of ignoring what Christianity has done to 
chasten, to deepen, sind to soften the moral temper of mankind. But 
Nietssche, holding by the abstract antithesis of the two systems, is. 
goaded by his hatred of Ohristianity into a more and more extreme 
statement of the opposed ideal, till he ends by celebrating the rapacity 
of the beast of prey as the -basis, not to say the essence, of all “noble ’” 
virtue. When this point is reached, then, doubtleas, a fundamentat: 
contrast can no longer be denied ; but it is the contrast between any 


* “Ohristionity,” writes an English disoi engagingly, “is just a device for 
enabling inferior human beings to maintain themeelres in existance by surreptitious 
means ; it is a peychical device, somewhat analogous to various physical devices for 
the same purpose, s6, suol as the ink of the cuttle-fsh, the venom of the serpent, the 
stench of the skunk, the quills of the porcupine, the various forms of mimiory, &o.'” 
“The teat philosophical discovery of modern times,” he remarks, “has been the, 
asco of the true funotion of Obristianity. It is a discovery saperior even in , 
importance to Darwin’s discovery, to which, however, {t really forms the complement: 
and completion. ... Wo have at last gota thoroughly solentific philosophy of history, 
now that the extraordinary phenomenon of Ohristianity, which was so | an anomaly, 
has been satisfactorily explained in strict accordance with Darwinian olples.” At 
last !—( To-Aorrow, July 1898. p. 47.) : 

. __ t “A Ohandala morality bern ont of resentment and T opten revenge. Paul was 
_ the greatest of a'l apostles of revenge” (xi. 814). 
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ethically controlled (i.e, any human) life and the merely animal life 
of instinct and force. ` “ At the basis of all these distinguished races,” 
he tells us, “ the beast of prey is not to be mistaken, the magnifi- 
_ cent blond beast roaming wantonly in search of victory and prey ™ 
(‘‘ Genealogie,” 88). 
“ The moralista,” he complains, “seem to have a hatred of the primeval 
forest and the tropics. . . . People utterly misunderstand the beast of prey 


and the man of prey (Cesar Borgia, for example), so long as they seek for 
something morbid at the bottom of these healthiest of all tropical monsters. ” 


He returns more than once to Borgia, and he is never tired in 
these later books of proclaiming his admiration for the paganism of 
the Renaissance, as the last great age in European culture. «‘‘ Virtue. 
in the Renaissance style, viriù, virtue free from any moralic acid.” In 
one of the last pages he wrote, he sees the vision of Cesar Borgia as 
Pope: 


“ A spectacle so ingenious, so wonderfully oe at the same time, 
that all the divinities of Olympus would have occasion for an immortal 


peal of laughter, Well, that would have been the triumph for which T 
alone am longing at present: Obristianity would have been done away 
wits,” 


But this fair promise ofa brighter day was blighted. “ Judæa triumphed. 
again immediately, thanks to that thoroughly low-class movement 
of revenge—of German and English origin—alled the Reforma- 
tion.” No doubt an insane desire to shock and defy ordinary opinion. 
has much to do with such utterances; but they prove, none the less, 
how rapidly his championship of the pagan ideal degenerates into a 
glorification of mere animalism. And it must do so in the oase of a 
modern European ; for, having once attained to the ethical insight of 
Christianity, mankind cannot revert to a lower type without a conscious 
apostacy from its own higher self, which makes immoral or sinful. 
what to pre-Ohristian civilisation might be natural or innocent. In 
Nietzache’s case the procees was hastened by the atmosphere of 
habitual -contempt for his fellow men in which he lived, and which. 
ended by blighting hia moral nature to the root. 

Hence, although primarily (as has been indicated above) the 
expression “ Beyond Good and Evil” is intended to mean beyond 
the current Christian or altruistio morality, it becomes, after al),, 
equivalent to a denial of the moral point of view altogether. Forget- 
ful of what he himself says about the strenuousness of the discipline 
that must be faced by those who would live the higher life, he 
seemingly falls back upon instinct pure and simple: “ Everything good. 
is instinct—and consequently easy, necessary, free,” Forgetting what 
he said about the human ideal, as consisting in the “ spiritualisation 
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of sensiiousness” and other impulses, he seta up a purely biological 
standard of judgment—“ the voice of the healthy body,” as he puta it 
an “ Zarathustra.” ‘We physiologists ” is one of the numerous terms 
he uses to describe the nature of his doctrine. His closest: German 
disciple and editor, Peter Gast, and the editor of the English 


translation of his works, Dr. Tille, agree in representing this as.the 


altimate drift of his thought : 


-“ What he desires,” says the former, “is a culture of the ascending 
life, in contrast to the culture of the deacending (Ohristian, democratic) life 
which surrounds us. Wherees the latter culture is steeped in the vapours 
of a sultry, enervating moralism, the culture of the ascending life rises to a 


sterner, namely, to a purely biological and artistic, a sas of man ond, 
the world. " : 


One drift of thought, says Dr. Tille, in his preface to the eleventh 
volume of the works, pervades its somewhat miscellaneous contents : 


“ Physiology as the criterion of value of whatever-is human, whether 
called art, culture, or religion. Physiology as the sole arbiter of what is 
great and what is small, what is good and what is bad.” 


This is put forward with all the naive enthusiasm of a disciple; but, 
again, the position will not bear examination. Human life means 
primarily emancipation from the necessitation of instinct; it means 


the control and guidance of instinct by a self-conscious being, in the 


interests of some larger and more permanently satisfying end. 
Meagre at first; the conception of this end grows with his growth, that 
is to say, with the progress of the race; but it is the first step that 
costs. It is the break with instinct that first renders human life 
possible. Hence to fall back upon instinct here is certainly to get 
rid of “ Moralismus,” but at the expense of suppressing the human 
element altogether. Moreover, to thrust ‘man back in this fashion 


among his animal predecessors contradicts. Nietzsche's own doctrine 


of aspiration after the “ Uebermensch.” ‘‘ All beings hitherto,” he 
eays in “ Zarathustra,” “created something beyond themselves; and 
will ye ba the ebb of this great flood and rather return to the animal 
than overcome and surpass man?” All analogy would indicate that 


- the line of such evydlution must lie in the strengthening and deepening 


of just those attributes which are typically human, as distinguished 
from those which we share with other animal species. 


Nietzsche, however, leaves us in no doubt as to his ultimate position l 


—it is “to translate man back again into natare” ; to make legible 
egain-upon the palimpsest ‘‘ the terrible original’ text, homo natura.” 
“ Obligation (Schuldighett) i isa stupid old prejudice and misunderstand- 


ing.” “ Remorse of conscience is indecent.” “ Morality and religion,” 
in short, “belong entirely to the psychology of error.” Freewill is 
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the most disreputable of all the devices of theologians for the purpose of 
making men ‘responsible’ in their sense of the word, that is, for the 
purpose of making them dependent on themselves.” Ita originators 


“(wore the priests at the head of tho old oommonwealths.... Men 
were imagined to be free in order that they might be condemned and 
“punished... . Now, when we have entered on a movement in the opposite 
direction, when we immoralists especially endeavour with all our power to 
remove out of the world the notions of guilt and punishment, ahd‘ seek to 
cleanse psychology, history, nature, social institutions, and sanctions from 
these notions, there is not, in our eyes, any more fundamental antagonism 
than that of theologians who, with the notion of a moral order of the world, 
go on tainting the innocence of becoming with punishment and guilt,” - 


And again :. 


‘What nafveté it shows to say ‘Man ought to be so-and-so.’ Reality ex- 
‘ hibits to us an enchanting wealth of types, a luxuriant prodigality of forms 
and transformations ; and some paltry hodman of a moralist says with regard 
to it, ‘No, man ought to be different.’ He even knows Aow man ought to be, 
this parasite and bigot ; he paints himself on the wall, and saya ‘ Eoce homo.’ 
But even if the moralist directa himself merely to the individual, and says, 
‘You ought to be so-and-so,’ he still continues to make himself ridiculous, ~ 
The individual in his antecedents and his consequents is a piece of fate... . 
. To say to him, ‘ Alter thypelf,’ is to require everything to alter itself.” 


Here at least we have got down to fundamentals, where argument 
becomes impossible. If any man can accept this position as true, it is 
vain (as Berkeley said in another connection) to pretend to dispute 
him out of it... But if it is true, one would- like to know why 
Nietzsche should “ taint the innocence of becoming” by his frenzied 
attacks upon modern morality and civilisation. These decadents, with 
their beliefs and practices, are simply some of nature’s “ enchanting 
wealth of types.” Surely, to condemn their tendencies, to judge them 
in any way,-is to forget one’s róle and behave like any “ paltry hodman 
of a moralist.” . i 

Refutation of the doctrines here arrived at is, I conceive, not called 

for. Nietzsche has saved his critics trouble, for he has himself drawn 
the last consequences of his theory. It would be “indecent” to do 
“more. Society has various devices for protecting itself against the 
recrudescence of ‘‘the magnificent blond beast roaming wantonly in 
search of victory and prey.” The ultimate resort is to shoot at sight. 
The beast, it may be added, is part of the “innocence of becoming,” 
inasmuch as it does not belong to the ethical world at all; but a 
man acting upon the instinota of a wild beast is an approximate defini- 
tion of a devil. oe ` 

Dr. Tile, Nietzsche’s Engliah editor and translator, has laid greab 
etrees in his Introduction upon the connection between Nietzsche and 
Darwin. He has even written a book to prove that Nietsache’s new 
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morality or no-morality is the first consistent application of the- Dar--; 
winian' theory of natural selection to ethical and social science. . 
Nietzsche himself, as his manner was in his later days of self-idolatry, . 
shows an extreme disinclination to acknowledge intellectual obligations 
in any qharter. He cites Darwin as one of the mediocre Englishmen * 
who have coarsened the mind of Europe; he is an intellectual plebeian, 
like all his nation. In other passages he makes some valid criticisms. 
upon ‘the struggle for existence, which he characterises as “an in- 
credibly one-sided doctrine,” if taken to be a description of the norma 
agpect of life in nature. 

But, apart from criticisms in detail, the affinity of Nietzache’s main 
doctrine to the biological theory of natural selection—if not its lineal 
descent from it—is not to be denied. In the more ingenuous writings 
of his first period, he blames Strauss severely for grafting upon his 
praise of Darwin an ethic quite inconsistent with Darwinian principles. - 
“ À genuine Darwinian ethic seriously carried out . . . would have 
to start boldly from the bellum omnium contra omnes, and be able to 
deduce moral precepts for life from the privileges of the stronger.” 
He had not himself at that time elaborated or explicitly accepted . 
such.an ethic, as appears from a curious passage in the second ' 
of the’ “ Unreasonable Reflections,” in which he speaks of the- 

. doctrine of “the fluidity of all conceptions, types, and species, the 
abeence of any cardinal distinction between man and beast” aa 
“doctrines which I consider to be true, but deadly” (i. 189); but the 
idea of an ethic on purely naturalistic principles already hovered’ 
before his mind, and there was much in hia way of thinking, even at 
this stage, which pointed to such a consummation. Whether we talk 
of a struggle for existence or a struggle fòr power is indifferent in an’ 
ethical regard; what is common to both is the acceptance of the self- 
amertion of the strong at the expense of the weak as the universal 
law of nature, and (when transferred to ethics) as the sufficient law 

. of life, The relentleas suppression of the weak is nature’s method of 

improving the physique and capacity of a species; it consequently 
becomes the corner-stone of the new ethics. 

“The weak and ill-constituted shall : first principle of our charity- 
And people shall help them to do so (xi. aa. . Sympathy thwarts, on 
the whole, the law of development, which is the law of selection. It pre 
serves what is ripe for extinction; it resists in favour of life’s disinherited 
and condemned ones ; it gives to life itself a gloomy and questionable aspect- 
by the abundanoe of ‘the ill-constituted of all kinds whom it maintains in. 
life. . . . Nothing in our unsound modernism is unsounder than Obristian 


sympathy. To be a physician here, to be pitiless here, to apply the knife 
pr belongs to us, that is our mode of charity.” 


Nietzsche has thus the rare merit of (at least theoretical) consistency ~ 
In his avowed enterprise of translating man back into nature he has 
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‘not weakly evaded any of the consequences which that involves. The 
contrast between the ethical and the cosmio process is for him only a 
. Sign that our so-called ethical progress is in reality a huge mistake— 
& proceas of degeneration. ‘‘ By a morbid process of ‘ Versirtlichung 
and Vermoralisirung,’ man, the animal, has ended by learning to be 
ashamed of all his instincts” (“ Genealogy,” 72). Back, therefore, 
to instinot, to “the original text” of man. 

Besides this wild-beast theory of ethics, however, Nietzsche oarries 
his pure and unmitigated naturalism to its ultimate conolusion, by deny - 
ing the validity of the distinction between truth and falsshood. Truth, 
he saya roundly, is the last’ illusion of the metaphysicians, the last 

` moral prejudice to be parted with. “The belief in truth is one of 
nature's expedients for the preservation of a living creature, or the 
perfecting of the breed. What is physiologically demanded for the 
maintenance of life we pronounce to be true, But to suppose that 
truth is of more value than illusion for such a purpose is “the worst 
proven assumption in the world.” The question of real- truth and 
falsehood is, in fact, one which, from the point of view of pure natu- 
ralism, cannot be raised; it cannot come into consideration as more 
than “ a particular kind of niatseris, such as happens to be necessary 
for the preservation of beings like us.” Nietzsche ‘atands probably 
alone among naturalistic thinkers in recognising the necessity of this 
consequence. It was not always so with him. In the works of his 
second, or transitional period, he is etill in the position of the ordinary 
“‘ free-thinker” ; devotion to truth is still his ideal, and intellectual 
honesty the virtue on which he loves to descant. But inthe “ Gene- 
salogy of Morality” he turns round to twit “all these pale atheista ” 
with their enslavement to this last and most seductive form of the 
ascetic ideal : 


“ Thees are still far from being fres spirits, for still believe in truth. 
‘When the Obristian crusaders in the East came upon the invincible Order of 
Assassins, that order of free-thinkers par excellence, whose lowest grade lived 
in an obedience such as no monkish order ever realised, they got a hint by 
some means or other of the symbol and rd that was reserved for the 
higher gradea alone, as their sscretum : Rothing is true, everything is per- 
mitted.’ “ Nichia ist wahr, alles ist erlault. . . . Well, that was freedom 
of spirit ” (p. 184). - 


It is to the credit of Nietzsche's intellectual insight that he 
\perceived the necessity of this conclusion ; it is characteristic of his 
peculiar courage that he did not shrink from formulating it. But a 
conclusion which involves the complete disintegration both of morality 
and of knowledge is, at most, a reductio ad absurdum of the premisses 
which lead to it. To be more accurate, there can be no conclusion, 
noe srgument at all, where there is no standard of truth. In such a 
ase one man’s word is as good as another's, and Nietzsche becomes 
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-the victim of the same dilemma which Plato pressed upon Pr otagoras = 
if we are to argué at all, he mast admit that the opinion of those who 
think him false is just as true as the thesis he himself defends. 
Originality in philosophy is not easy of attainment. Nietssche’s 
ethical teaching is as old as Oallicles in the Gorgias. -His theory of 
knowledge, with its denial of any objective standard, and its substitution 
of the beneficial for the true, is anticipated almost verbally in the 
Protagoreanism which is combeted in the Theatetus. And yet. he is 
“a phenomenon not without significance at the present juncture, as repre- 
senting in their most concentrated and logically consistent form ideas 
which have subtly permeated much of our literature, and which voice 
themselves to-day in the Prees with a boldness which would have been 
impossible twenty years ago. The rehabilitation of -the flesh, in 
Heine’s phrase, the unchaining of the slumbering beast in man, the 
denial of responsibility, the repudiation of the very idea of moral 
didcipline—these are the forces that in many quarters have come.once 
more to the front. The battle is set in array by the powers of 
anarchy and animelism against the whole ideal of Ohristian, that. is to 
say, of modern, civilisation. ‘_In one sense, Nietssche’s views may be 
unworthy of serious discussion, and Nietzsche himself largely a study 
in mental pathology. It is because he presenta us with the naked 
issues of this conflict that the foregoing analysis of his ideas has been 
undertaken. i 
A. Sers Parcs PATTISON: 


HOW CHINA MAY YET BE SAVED. 


HE policy to which the British Government stands committed in 
the Far East is based on the fandamental principle and assamp- 
tion that China will continue to exist as a nation and an empire. 
Other Powers have acted as if its disruption was so inevitable that 
they must assist by hastening the process. England alone has 
refrained from exacting concessions from China and adding to her 
emberrassments, for the lesse of Wei-hai-Wei is well known to be 
only a formality to secure its retention for Japan, or perhaps it 
would be more correct to say to prevent Rusia from securing the 
other “folding leaf of the gate to Pekin,” to use the pictureeque 
description given of Port Arthur and Wei-hai-Wei in 1894 by the 
Emperor of Japan. As prudent men, as the holders of the largest 
stake in the trade and development of the Chinese dominions, we are 
bound to adopt a policy calculated to secure our objects and to enable 
us to maintain the position we have so long possessed. The test of 
our policy in the Far East will be in its results. Is that policy to 
which we are for the moment committed likely to be successful ? 
What are the chances one way or the other? Let us also not close 
our eyes to the fact that the oourse we pursue can and will be 
subjected to comparison with the alternative policy open to us of 
coming to an arrangement with Russia for the division of Ohina ‘into 
recognised spheres of authority, influence, and in the end absolute 
possession. Our policy is on the face of it the fees self-seeking and’ 
the nobler ; but if it fails of success the future will pronounce it the 
inferior, and our descendants will blame us for having lost the whole 
where we might have secured a part. 
The question of the hour in the Far East is then: How Ohina may 
yet be saved ; and it is encouraging to feel that Japan regards the 
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situation from the same point of view, and that she, like England, 
does not wish to be a spoliator, but a preserver. But if encourage- 
ment is to be found in this quarter, there is no corresponding ground 
for hope in Ohina under the existing régime. The thing to be done is 
difficult enough ; but it is rendered of immensely greater diffloulty by - 
the fact that Ohina cannot save herself, and that she will have to be _ 
waved in her own despite. - . 

China cannot save herself. If-the absolute indisputable trath of 
this assertion were realised, we should have the satisfaction of reeing 
Englishmen in the Far East brace themselves to such an effort as 
Clive made in India against the French and Stamford Rafflea in the 
Archipelago against the Datoh. Nothing lees will suffice to beat 
Russia in Ohina, and if I can reveal in some degree the present 
helplessness of China, and the hopeless ignorance and imbecility of her 
chief representatives, some glimmering of the truth may dawn upon the 
mind of the reader of these pages. 

Li Hung Chang is the most prominent, the ‘most experienced, and 
in a sense the most clever of Chinese officiala. If he is not alive to 
the needs of the situation, we may reasonably conclude that no other 
Chinese Minister is. He came to England in August 1896, and it 
vas my privilege to have two long interviews with him. The object 
„of those interviews was to expound his policy, and to place it in the 
clearest and most favourable light before the British public, The 
_ political interests of China, the personal interests of Li Hung Chang 

at that moment, both pointed to the necessity of candour, and, as 
_China wanted a great deal from England, it waa equally obvious that 
„gho ought to cede something on her side, and, when she asked for an 
improved tariff, she should have been prepared to give an equivalent 
in increased facilities for trade. To no one should these plain facta 
have been clearer than to Li Hung Chang, on the assumption that he 
a clear mind anda modicum of common sense, Yet he 

as not to be induced or led into any view of the situation other than 
that China waa entitled, as a strict matter of justice, to the same tariff 
. favours as Japan had just obtained, and that England’s withholding 
them was tantamount to an act of injustice towards China. He 
ignored all that Japan had doné to deserve the favour and to inspire 
confidence, and he refused to promise a single concession in return. 
. With a cynical, but dangerous, humour he wished it to be given to 
Ahe world that virtue was to be its own reward; and this was the 
. man whom we nów know to have had im his portfolio at the very 
moment of my interviews with him the Secret Convention signed with 
Prince Lobanoff: a few weeks before at Moscow: Unbendingly puno- 
tilious towards England, the country that had refused to play the 
part of false friend, Li Hung Chang, ‘the figure-hesd, if not the 
goul, of Ohinese policy, had signed away the rights of his emperor 
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- over the most important strategical point on the Chinese coast, and « 
had acquiesced in Russia's procuring that vitally important Lisotung 
Peninsula, which Ohina herself had paid the Japanese six millions 
sterling to relinquish. l i 

But, if Li Hang Ohang showed complete indifference to the neces- 
rity of give and take in a bargain that was essential for the continued 

vigour, if not existence, of the Pekin administration, his obtuseness 
was still more remarkable when the points discussed were the present 
condition of his country and the manner in which he could best and / 
most quickly recover from the knock-down blow administered by 
Japan. According to him, time was of no importance; a solution 

- would be found for all China’s troubles in the course of—cycles, And 
when I pointed out that not a month, not a day, should be lost, not 
in buying ships, which are absolutely useless to Ohina in the present 
stage of her existence, but in preparing for the military defence of 
Manchuria against Russian encroachment, he replied that the Russian 
` Siberian railway would not be completed for many years, and that 
when completed it would be a aingle line, to which he attached no 
very great importance. The reply to this survey of the political 
situation through the spectacles of China’s leading man was: given, - 
„eighteen months after the words were uttered, by the hoisting of the 

- Russian flag at Port Arthur and Talienwan. 

Li Hung Ohang spoke not only for himself: but for his order. 
The Chinese mandarin is absolutely oblivious of all considerations af 
time. Even when he makes up his mind to do a thing it never 
enters his head that there is a difference between doing it at onoe, or 
in a year or in ten years. In this respect Ohang Yin Huan, the 
special Ambassador for the Diamond Jubilee, was of the same view as 
Li Hung Chang. The sleek oocupanta of the Yamens, the officials 
who oan utilise their positions for the perpetration of what are know” _ 
as “ squeezes,” haye no appreciation for national necessities OF partis . 
and oling tightly to the belief that “ all is for the best m this beat‘ 
of all possible worlds.” Since the shadow of Shimonoseki fell upon 
China nothing whatever has been done beyond the soquisition of a 
few ships and the engagement of Captain Dundas to resume the work, 
which Admiral Lang so admirably performed. By no possibility can’ , 
these vessels, this nucleus of a new fleet, exercise the least beneficial — 
inflaenee on China’s chances in collision with’ Russia or with Germany, h 
France, Japan, and England, the five Powers from whom directly oi l 
indirectly she+has to apprehend aggression and spoliation. The 
' position is almost inconceivable, and must at any rate be remote when 
a Chinese fleet should tarn the scale of maritime power in the waters 
of the Far Hast. These facts are beyond dispute, and as China has 
done absolutely nothing to strengthen her position, except in a mis- 
taken direction, it follows es a matter of course that she is in no better 
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condition to defend herself than she was on the morrow of her defeat 
by the Japanese. The primary cause of this neglect has been the 
blindness and want of energy of the Chinese officials actually in 
power whose maximum capacity of effort has only amounted to the 
giving of certain orders in foreign shipyards, and the payment of the 
requieite number of million dollars. But it must also be admitted 
that some of their foreign advisers have taken a mistaken view of the 
situation, and incited them to devote their chief energy to the navy 
‘instead of to the army without which Ohina cannot defend her own 
frontiers, 

The chief responsibility for the situation in China, and the help- 
Teasness to which that country is reduced while others decide her-fate, 
devolves upon Li Hung Ohang and the’ Empresa Dowager, the two 
personages who have possessed the ruling power] during the last 
generation. Even now they are the most powerful members of the 

- Chinese oligarchy, and it was entirely through their subservience 
to Ruasia that the final stages of the lease of Port Arthur and Talien- 
wan were hurried through so rapidly, and: for Russia so sucocessfally. 
Fhe complaisance of those distinguished persons to a foreign Power 
which has shown itself extremely exacting to their own country has 
not unnaturally given rise to the darkest suspicions, of which one 
censor bolder than the rest has made himself the exponent ; but without 
going into that matter, it may reasonably be declared that patriotism, 
in the general acceptation of the term, has not been the guiding motive. < 
-in their conduct. Had it been so they would not have gone ont of 
atheir way to rivet the chains round their country, and to facilitate the 

‘incorporation of all the possessions beyond the Wall in the territory 

„of the great White Tsar, who by their co-operation can now look for- 
ward with some degree of confidence to the day when one of his 

. descendante will occupy the Dragon Throne, The measure of con- 
démnation is not diminished by the fact that during the twenty-five 
years that-these personages held undisputed power, and could order 
things just, as they pleased, they neglected the esential duties of their 
, position and allowed the defencés of their country to sink into such 

_ +6 state of decay, unreadinesa, and make-believe as to leave it the 
~ \helpless victim of Japanese aggression. The same mode of doing 

‘things is in fashion now, and the same all-powerful individuals—for 
in their hands the Emperor has become a mere tool—are preparing 
-for China a similar pitfall to that of 1894-5, only on this occasion 
the result will be less remediable and probably fatal. . 

Enough -has been said to justify the assertion that under the present 
' rágims, in the hands of those who still wield, the ‘effective power of 
the Ohinese Government, there is not the remotest chance of Obina 
‘being able to save herself, and time will not be granted to retrieve 

„ the mistakes committed at the present; juncture. Time is of. the first 
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importance in the problem, and in replying- to the question at the 
head of this paper, how China may yet be saved, the very first point 
on which stresa-must be laid is that if the forward movement of 
Bussia can be checked for a few years, if the further develop- 
ment of the process of disintegrating China can be arrested, the first 
‘atep will have been taken towards defeating the ends of the ambi- 
tious policy of Russia. On the British Government it depends exclu- 
sively whether this respite can be seoured, and whether with the oo- 
operation of Japan it will make a firm stand against the further 
encroachment of any foreign Power on Chinese territory. The British 
Government will. have to do a great deal more than it has yet 
achieved or attempted. It began with a flourish of trumpets about 
“the open door,” and for a moment it stood firm in ita’ purpose by 
placing British men of war alongside Russian in the harbour of 
Port Arthur. But it has since abated ita pretensions, and put up 
with a very inadequate and deceptive arrangement as the equivalent 
for the principle of equal freedom and admission for all nationalitios 
and for commerce at every point where China makes concessions to a 
Treaty Power. The Foreign Office is stated to have received an. 
assurance from Russia that at Talienwan ånd Port Arthur, England: 
shall enjoy equal trading rights with herself. When Sir Nicholas. 
O’Conor received this promise from Oount Mouravieff, he was sppar- 
ently so surprised at it that he submitted his telegram to the Russian. 
Foreign Minister for the confirmation of ita accuracy before despatoh- 
ing it. Until Russia made this plausible statement the relations 
between the two Empires were alleged to be in a highly dangerous 
and critical state, bnt since this assurance perfect harmony is supposed | 
to have been restored. ; 
Yet nothing has been done or is ever likely to be done to give- 
reality to the promises made by Russia at Port Arthur and Talienwan. 
They are military and not commercial stations. No English merchant 
would deem it worth his while to establish himself under the Russian agis 
there any more than has been thought safe or profitable at Vladivostok. 
The Russian promise is and is known to be a meaningless verbal 
statement made to facilitate the progress of diplomacy, and no one 
thinks it worth while to insist that the true character of the Russian 
engagement shall be discovered by a prompt demand for its natural 
concomitante if sincerely made, viz., the marking out of a British 
concession and the appointment of a British Consul. Nor is this 
hollow arrangement confined to our relations with Russia. Germany 
has made a similar declaration with regard to Kiaoohao, but no one ` 
thinks of encroaching on the preserve she has acquired there although 
it is every day being made clearer that she is, obtaining a monopoly 
for railways and mines in the province of Shantung, and consequently 
in the direction eventually: of Pekin. ‘The same remarks apply 
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‘equally to the territory acquired by France in the south. What 
British merchant will be inclined to establish himself in the bay.of 
Kwang-chau-wan? Leaving aside. the empty and meaningless forma 
employed for allaying the irritation of the Foreign Office, the country, 
and our merchants in the Hast, have to face the unpleasant fact that 
-the natural outlets of three great provinces of China—Talienwan for 
Manchuria, Kiaochao for Shantung, and Kwang-chan-wan for Kwangsi 
—have passed into the hands of our trade and political rivals. - The 
‘logs thus entailed is considerable, but the true significance of the loss 
will only become apparent as the decrepitude af Ohina reaches the 
final stage of disintegration. 

The future depends, therefore, on the course of events in Ohina 
herself, and on the point whether she can be restored to a condition 
enabling her to take her part in defending her own existence. The 
aurrender of territory made by the men now in power may, if those 
who are vitally interested in the resuscitation of Ohina only prove 


-equal to the occasion, be deprived of all alarming or injurious oon- 


.sequences, The restoration of Ohina to something approaching the 
„military power her population and resources would enable her to 
ı possess, on the condition that an efficient otganisation were provided, 
would settle the problem in a different fashion from what is contem~ 
plated at St. Petersburg. But two preliminary facts are clear. The 
‘re-organisation of Ohineae power will not be effected by the instru- 
-mentality of either Li Hung Chang or the Empress Dowager. Their 
rpublic proceedings during thirty years were condemned by the fiasco 
-of 1894-5, and since the peace of Shimonoseki they have shown them- 
sselves devoid of patriotism and content to play no cther part than that of 
the tools of Russia. We must look elsswhere for associates and allies, 
-and at Pekin the only man of position who has shown throughout the 
crisis since Germany laid her hands on Kiaochao, and Russia demanded 
-the fulfilment of the Secret Treaty, true patriotism and a stateeman- 
_like grarp of the situation has been Prince Kung. This Prince is' 
the uncle of the Emperor, and is the most experienced statesman 
“China possesser, having negotiated with Lord Elgin in 1860 the 
Convention by which the Tientsin treaty was ratified. Since then 
he has presided for long periods over the Tsungli Yamen or Chinese 
. Foreign Office, and on three separate occasions he has opposed the 
policy and plots of Li Hung Ohang and the Empress Dowager. On 
each occasion it is proper to state that he got the worst of the trial 
of strength, and for the ten years from 1884 to the end of 1894 he 
was in disgrace and out of office. The waning of Li Hung Chang's 
star in consequence of the Jepanese triumph brought him back to 
the Presidentship of the Tsungli Yamen, but he has again been beaten 
-by his more powerful antagonists, and sooner than sign away the righta 
of his country in the Liaotung Peninsula, he has resigned his office. 
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For the moment Prince Kung is helpless, but if our diplomacy were 
aa active in the Chinese capital as Russia’s was under Count Cassini 
or that of France under M. Gerard, it would not be long before there 
existed a powerful pro-British party at Pekin, and Prince Kung would 
be ita leader. 

But it is not at Pekin that an attempt should be made to eave the 
situation, The influence that this country could exert there must 
be regarded as for the time in abeyance. We shall have to bring 
the necessary pressure to bear on the existing Government for the 
execution of the treaty provisions, but that is no reason for our closing 
our eyes to the fact that the Pekin administration is moribund, and 
that no effort of ours is likely to revive it. Where then are we to 
look for the persons and machinery needed to give China a reformed 
Government capable of maintaining its independence? Whatever 
the future may have in store for us or for other nations in the Far 
East, it will be long before any one will deliberately project the con- 
quest of any of the thickly peopled provinoes of Ohina. The conquest 
would be the easier part of the task. Ten thousand disciplined and 
well-armed troops would no doubt march through China, but after the 
victories were won there would remain the stupendous task of 
‘governing several hundred millions of people. History shows us that 
the Chinese have often been conquered, but never ruled without the 
conquering race becoming assimilated with and absorbed by the oon- 
quered. Russia has it in her power to detach large parts of the 
Ohinese Empire, because they are held by a very scanty population, 
and their administration will present no graver difficulty than the 
improvement of communications. Even the conquest of Manchuria 
would not be a great strain on the power of Russia, and every one 
regards it as already commenced, and as likely to be completed con- 
currently with the railway to the Pacific. But the conquest of those 
regions of China beyond the Wall would be unimportant and pro- 
bably temporary, if the years required by Russia for its accomplish- 
ment witnessed the revival of China by the creation of a new and 
ceformed Government. While Russia is carrying out her mission, let 
‘as not waste our strength and temper in making idle protests or in 
endeavouring to arrest her progress by accepting promises that can 
never be fulfilled. Let us not do anything eo vain and silly as to 
receive assuranoés such as those given- by Count Mouravieff and 
apparently believed in by Mr. Ourson ; but let us attend to our own 
busines and carry out our mission with the same pertinacity and 
steadiness of purpose as characterise the policy of our formidable 
rival, 

That mission is fortunately as clearly defined for us as Russia's ia 
for her. The realisation of her destiny will entail the destruction of 
hina; the task we have to set ourselves is to save Ohina, not by 
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encroaching on her territory, and appropriating what we deem our 
share, but by pursuing a policy of studious moderation, and by 
supporting those elements of regeneration in Ohina which can be 
easily discovered if we only look for them. Li Hung .Chang, the 
Empress Dowager, and the individuals of their party who have allied 
themselves with Russia, are after all not the only persons in China 
who can exercise an influence on their country’s fate. Their actions 
are not approved of even at Pekin where Prince Kung has done his 
beat to support a:more worthy and a wiser policy. Outside the capital 
the sense of disapproval at China’s rights in Port Arthur having been > 
sold to: Russia is more deeply felt and loudly expressed, and one 
of the censors has bad the courage to call Li Hung Chang a traitor. 
It is unnecessary to endorse the charge, for it is sufficient to assume 
that with the same blindness that made him think China could beat 
Japan in 1894 he has now persuaded himself of the value of Russia’s 
friendship. In the provincial capitals and centres of trade and popu- 
lation the opinion of the Chinese is less fettered, and can “be more 
freely expressed. The Viceroys at Nankin and Hankow have been 
no parties to the surrender of Port Arthur, and already there are 
` indications that Ohang Che Tung and Liu Kon Yi will willingly 
accept aid from any one who can render it for the benefit of their 
country. : 

These men are known, but there must be thousands of others eager 
and ready to do all they can to save their country, and to prevent its 
falling under a foreign yoke, They are to be found installed in 
the fertile and thickly peopled provinces watered by the great river 
Yangteekiang, and this region is the part of hina that England wil 
never allow any other Power to control. It is a region that we can 
control as easily and as effectually by means of our ships as Russia 
‘can Mongolia and Manchuria through the Siberian railway. Instead 
of being a vast, thinly populated region it includes the finest provinces 
of the Middle Kingdom, the bulk of ita industry and trade, and, above 
all, the best representatives of the Ohinese nation. Already there 
is some indication of a new resolution among these officials, and if 
it is premature to declare that they have actually formed a leagne for 
the substitution of a new dynasty on the Manchu throne, it is both 
true and encouraging that they are soliciting the aid and advice of 
Japanese instructors in the task of learning how to defend their 
possessions. But this is the task in which Englishmen and not 
Japanese shonld be engaged. Japan has her clearly denoted sphere, 
but the valley of the Yangtsekiang sappertains to England, and jit is 
on the countrymen of General Gordon that the task of properly 
securing ‘it devolves by inheritance and by right. We must hope that 
no lack of energy, no spurious sentiment, will deter us from taking 
the necessary steps to secure a firm position without the annexation 


ig 
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of a foot of territory in that part of Ohina where the seeds of future 
greatness and security are abundant. oA 
This is not a task for our Government. The Cabinet declarations, 
the subtle but unmeaning euphemisms of Downing Street, will be 
barren of result, and if we trust to them history will record a long 
series of diplomatic defeats at the hands of the abler, because less 
fettered, representatives of Russia, But it is essentially the problem 
. end the undertaking that should appeal to the old instincts of the 
-British race. Oar trade predominance, the influence of our name, 
end the efficacy of our example are all equally threatened by the 
machinations and measures of Powers which have at heart no-object 
for the general benefit and which are pledged to the same selfish 
principle of monopoly as Stamford Raffles vanquished in the Straits 
eighty years ago. Is it hopeless to expect that some man of equal 
courage and confidence will appear to save our rights on the China 
littoral? Gordon saved China from much misery and disintegration 
thirty-five years ago. We cannot expect to command such men at 
every crisis in our fate, but the British Army possesses a- large 
number of officers ready for any task and capable of training the un- 
limited supply of men China possesses. There is no need for an 
excessive army. One hundred thousand trained troops would be able to 
sayo Pekin from sharing the fate of Manchuria, and that number could 
be easily raised in the lower Yangtse Valley, and properly equipped 
and paid for out of the resources of Nankin, Hankow and Shanghai. 
There is no difficulty in indicating the machinery by which this 
force could be created. In the Taeping rebellion the native Chinese 
merchants formed themselves into a patriotic guild and provided the 
money for the Ever Victorious Army. They are still there and constitute 
one of the most flourishing communities in China. Their interests are 
bound up in the preservation of peace, and they would heartily support 
any scheme that promised well and was properly promoted. This 
would be a beginning and 5000 trained troops would suffice as the 
nucleus of an efficient army. Chang Che Tang and- -Liu Kun Yi 
dispose at this moment of more than 100,000 so-called troops, but 
for purposes of war they are useless and the money expended on 
them has been laid out in vain. When they saw the results achieved 
at Bhanghai they would soon range themselves on the side,of the 
reformers, and as it is unnecessary to pin one’s faith to any individuals, 
others if not these officials would be indaced to shake off their 
lethargy. Admiral Sir Vesey Hamilton very rightly expressed his 
scepticism gs to an empire with a history like Ohina’s succumbing 
without an effort, but to equip it for a great effort with a powerful 
European opponent, a systematio plan and the direction of qualified 
officers are essential. Ohina can only be saved by the possession of 
@n army recruited in the central provinces. A navy is a useless 
1 i 
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possession, for China is not threatened from the sea, and when England 
and Japan are obliged, as they will be, to take the Ohinese under their 
protection, she will be perfectly gafe in that direction. Bat it is to 
be hoped that no time will be loat in beginning, and that no official 


* control will hamper, the measures necessary to provide the needed 


military organisation. The situation calls for adventurers, but the 
_ task is congenial, for “ England was made by her adventurers.” A 
soldier is wanted on the Yangtsekiang to do what Gordon did in that 
` region in 1868-5, and what Sir Herbert Kitchener has done more 
recently in the Soudan, 

The part that Japan has to playin the Far East is as clearly defined 
as our own, and it is one that calls for our sympathy and support. 
Rusia has secured in Port Arthur and Talienwan the outlet for her 
‘Siberian railway in an ice-free port. It will be recollected that Japan 
obtained those places as the prize of war, and was compelled to sur- 
render them by the Triple Alliance of the Far East. She is also to 
‘lose in form or reality Wei-hai-Wei, held asa gauge for the indemnity, 
and in this manner she will again find herself excluded from the 
mainland of Asis. This position will be intolerable to the high spirit 
and national confidence of the Japanese. It is also not in accordance 
with our interests that the Power most well disposed to us, and best 
able to co-operate with us on sea and on land, should be ousted from the 
continent on which she must play a prominent part either with or 
against ua Fortunately it is clear what she ought to have and what 
‘will satisfy her. ‘The kingdom of Corea devolves to her share by 
right of her past sacrifices and successes. Russia will reaist, but she 
will be too wise under present ciroumstances to geek to prevent it by 
‘other than diplomatic means, and they should be futile if England is 
sincere in her support of Japan. British action on the Yangteekiang, 
Japanese in Corea, are the two preliminary moves in the direction of 
saving China, They can be achieved with the co-operation of the masa - 
of the Chinese people, and suoceas, far from adding to the responsi- 
bilities of the British Government, will tend to diminish them, by 
enabling the Chinese to fight their own battles and preeerve their 
independence, But it must not be supposed that a policy of inaction 
will suffice for the occasion. Ohina has immense latent resources an@ 
-the material for a fine army, but she has neither initiative nor system, 
-and her existing administration at Pekin is irreclaimable. ‘It rests in 
the hands of Englishmen whether. China is to be saved, or to be allowed 
to pass under the thrall of those who will know how to turn her pon- 

derous strength to the subjugation of the civilised world. ; 


Dewerrius C. BOULGER. 


. RUSSIA AND MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S 
LONG SPOON. 


“The expected happened, and Rusile did 
Q down to Port Arthur and to Talienwan. Aste 


x and repudiated as soon as they were made, as to 
the promises which were given and broken a 


aat al oe ‘Who sups with the 


—Ke. CHAMBARLALS at B 
f Hay 18° 1990 


~ 


wu is the truth about Russia and Port Arthur? The popular 

impression which has been diligently created by Ministers for 
their own obvious ends is that Russia has given the world a crowning 
demonstration of the duplicity and trickiness of her diplomatas, and 
‘that henoeforth there can be no relations between the two Empires 
save those which ‘exist between the swindler and his victim. “Neyer 
no more!” says Mr. Punch, at the foot of Mr. Tenniel’s clever but 
mischievous cartoon, which sums up in a nutshell the prevalent 
impression purposely produced by Ministers to screen themselves, 
The British Lion habited as a railway porter endeavours to wheel a 
bale labelled British goods past a ticket office inscribed “ Talienwan 
Free Port,” where sita the Russian Bear as ticket collector : 

BuITisH Lion: What? Not oome in here? Why you gave me your word ! 


Russian BEAR: My friend! How yon misunderstand me! 
BRITISH LION: Dol? AU right, ever no more! 


“Never no more!” is the ory raised in the preea and echoed in 
Parliament, “Rumia has tricked us. We will never trust her again.” 
So goes the popular legend, which Mr. Ohamberlain, in his usual 
blunt, brutal fashion, serves up to his constituents in the passage 
quoted at the head of this article, in which he, a Minister of the 

- Quoen, publicly gives Russia the lie, and calls „her a devil with whom - 
we dan only sup with the proverbial long spoon. The phraseology of 
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the New Diplomacy with the Brommagen trade mark, it must be 
admitted, bears an astonishing resemblance to the vernacular of the 
gutter; but let that pass. What we have to examine is the justice 
of his accusation. 

The facta of the case lio in E E small compass, The 
evidence cannot be disputed—at least by Ministers—for it is their own. 
They have carefully edited the despatches, suppressing as is usual in 
such publications whatever it would be inconvenient to publish, and 
taking very good care that the case was presented as favourably to 
themselves as possible. I make no complaint about that, All Govern- 
menta do it, It is indeed obvious that the publication of official 
reports of secret negotiations can only be permitted subject to large 
reserved privileges on the part of the officials in the shape of editing, 
mutilating, and suppressing. ven in the United States, where 
secret diplomacy is held in abhorrenoe, the official papers relating to 
the proposed intervention in Ouba in 1876 were suppressed until 1897, 
the Administration deliberately deceiving the representatives of the 
nation by a sophistical distinction between written and oral oommunita- 
tions not unworthy to take its place beside Mr. Obamberlain’s fine- 
drawn difference between the Raid, of which he knew nothing, and 
the preparations for supporting an insurrection ab Johannesburg to 
which he was a party. The most flagrant case on. record of the 
extent to which official papers may sometimes be tampered with was the 
well-known “Bokhara Burnes ” case, in which Lord Palmerston defended 
the India Office for having deliberately mutilated State papers, to the 
detriment of a loyal representative of the Orown, in order to get them- 
selves out of a scrape, and bolster up their foolish and criminal policy in 
Afghanistan. There is no suggestion that anything for a moment 
comparable to the suppreasion of the Hawkesley correspondence by ` 
Mr. Chamberlain in 1897, or the mutilation of the Burnes despatches 
in 1888, has taken place in the compilation of the China papers. But 
it is well to remember that we have not got all .the correspondence, 
but only a carefully edited selection, purpósely put together to put the 
best face upon the Ministerial policy. 

Further, let it be remembered that we have, in most cases, not 
the actual text of what Russian Ministers said, but only the report in 
Fnglish of the substance of what our representatives understood that 
they said in French. Of course no one for a moment would suggest 
that Ministers or Ambasasdora misrepresented, or in any way gave a 
dishonest version of what was said to them. But these very papers 
prove how very easy it is for Ministers to mistake or overstate or 
colonr the declarations made to them by the Russian Ambaasador. 
Lord Salisbury opened the Seasion by declaring that he had received 
written assurances from the Russian Government that Talienwan was 
to be a free part. So far from this being an accurate transcript of 
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what the Ruasian Ambassador had stated, Lord Salisbury was com- 
pelled to admit that he was wrong in both particulars. There had 
been no written assurances, and the promise about Talienwan was not 
that it should be a free port, but an open port. 


“The word used by your Exoellency was, I understand, ‘ ouvert,’ and it 
would have been better if I had said ‘an open port’ instead of using the 
word ‘ free,’ which seemed to me to be the equivalent (I), ee is, of 
course, in some degree ambiguous.” —Ohina Correspondencs : Lord Salisbury 
to M. de Staal, February 15, 1898, p. 40. 


But we haye not to deal so much with Lord Salisbury, who has 
been guilty of no blaring indiscretion in his references to the action 
of Russia. He has left that rôle to Mr. Ohamberlain. It is Mr. 
Chamberlain who has accused Russia of breaking her word, of repu- 
diating her assurances, of being the devil whose guests need long 
spoons. But no one im all the world knows so Well as Mr. Ohamberlain 
how easy it is to misunderstand statements made by a Minister, to over- 
state their purport, and to misrepresent their meaning in perfect good 
faith. To prove this it is only necessary to refer to Mr. Ohamberlain’s 
explanations before the South Africa Oommittee of such of the sup- 
pressed telegrams as were permitted to come out. Mr. Chamberlain 
posed as a misrepresented man. Dr. Harris misunderstood him; 
Mr. Maguire misrepresented him; Miss Flora Shaw exaggerated ; 
everybody, in short, who had anything to do with the Oolonial Office 
fell into a most extraordinary way of construing what Mr, Chamberlain 
gaid as something much more serious than what he meant. Yet all 
thebevy of misrepresenting emissaries who kept cabling to Mr. Rhodes 
that the Oolonial Office waited him to hurry up, and that Mr. 
Ohamberlain insisted on the British flag, &o. &c., were persons who were 
talking in their mother tongue to Mr, Chamberlain, Mr. Fairfield, and 
the rest. Might not Mr. Ohamberlain reflect for a moment whether it 
would not be both charitable and diplomatic to interpret Sir N. 
O’Conor’s telegrams about Oount Mouravieff’s assurances with the same 
liberality he insisted should be applied to the cablegrams of Mr. 
Bhodee’s envoys about their interviews with him? 

All this, however, by the way. In order to vindicate the honour 
and good faith of the Russian Government in the whole of its dealings 
with us about Port Arthur and Talienwan, I do not need to resort to 
the suggestion that it is possible the Russian Ministers havo 
been misreported. As a matter of fact, I think that a more exact 
rendering of their words would have obviated some misunderstanding 
and prevented some misconception. But let us suppose that all the 
British versions of Russian assurances were as exact, let us say, as 
Mr. Rhodes believed the reports of his friends to be when they 
assured him that the Oolonial Office and Mr. Chamberlain were kept 
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posted concerning his conspiracy in South Africa, and let us try the 
question raised by Mr. Ohamberlain on the assumption that the 
official papers are absolutely correct. I have no hesitation whatever 
in saying that, on the papers as they stand, with one solitary and 
ridioulous exception, Russia’s vindication is complete. 

The question, be it observed, that is raised by Mr. Ohamberlain is 
not whether Russia was right or wrong in desiring to obtain posses- 
sion of Port Arthur and Talienwan, or whether she was right or wrong 
in deciding to regard Northern China as her exclusive sphere of 
influence. The question is whether, in order to attain her ends, Russia ' 
deceived us, tricked us, broke her word, repudiated any assurances, Or 
in any way justified us in accusing her of acting with bad faith. And 
on that queation so atated I feel confident that no candid, impartial 
judge can read through these papers without coming to the conclusion 
that the conduct of Rusia throughout has been characterised by an 
almost inconceivable candour, and a positive mania for thrusting the 
butt end of her policy in first. If that seems a strong statement, it 
can be proved up to the very hilt. So now let us to our task. To 
the law and the testimony ! 


5i L Tae RUSSIAN SPHERE OF [RFLUENOB. ` 


Tho object af Russian policy, one of the means of attaining. which 
was the ocoupation of Port Arthur and Tualienwan, is admittedly the 
establishment of an exclusivé influence over Northern Ohina. It may 
be very wrong in Russia to desire to establish such an influence, but, 
right or wrong, she is shown in the China correspondence to have 
lost no opportunity of flaunting her determination in the face of our 
Government. To judge from Mr. Ohamberlain’s speech ‘and the 
frothy nonsense that foams in the Jingo papers, Russia masked her 
purpose by misleading assurances, and only showed her hand at the 
last moment, after a series of gloxing statements intended to throw us 
off our guard. The very contrary is the faot. . 4 

As far back as last October, the Russian Oharg6 d'Affaires at Pekin 
demanded the dismissal of Mr. Kinder, chief constructor of the North 
China Extension Railway, expressly because it was the declared policy 

_of the Russian Government to exolude all but Russian influence from 
Northern Ohina. The following is our Ambassadors report of the 
declaration made to him by M. Pavlof : Sa as 


© 
u M. Pavloff said that he had no personal feelings i a Mr. Kinder ; 
indeed, thought him an ingly capable man. e reasons for the 
gomowhat strong representations W he had made to the Tsung-li Yamén 
against Mr. Kinder’s employment on the Northern Extension line were as 


« Bome months ago, shortly after the return of Li Hung Ohang from his 


J 
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mission to St. Petersburg, the Chinese Government had informed the 
Russian Minister that they had no intention of continuing the Northern 
line, but if at any time they did continue it, owing to the particularly 
friendly relations existing between the Russian and Ohinese Governments, 
they would in the first instance address themselves to Russian engineers and 
employ, if necessary, Russian capital. It was therefore with considerable 
surprise and some alarm that he had heard that the construction of the 
Northern line was to be actively carried out under the superintendence of 
an ee engineer with English capital ; it was this breach of fatth on the 
part of the Ohinese Government that had made him make his representa- 
tions to the Tsung-li Yamén stronger than he otherwise would have done ; 
he had told the Teung-li Yamén that it would be more correct to entrust 
railway lines which approached the Russian frontier to Russian engineers, 
and added that he would consider it improper to entrust any lines which 
approached the Burmese frontier to Russians. 

“ M. Pavloff said that there was no wish to get rid of Mr. Kinder 
because he was an Englishman, but because he was not a Russian: for hs 
must tell me frankly that tie Russian Government intended that the provinces 
of China bordering on the Russian frontier must not ooms under the influence 
of any nation except ia. “ : 

“ M. Pavloff said that it was not his desire or that of his Government 
* that Mr. Kinder should be retired; on the contrary, they would be glad to 
see him promoted, but to some other line. However, he hoped that some 
arrangement might be arrived at which would satisfy all parties, and he had ` 
suggested to the Ohinese Government that the line might be commenced at 
the northern end, under the superintendence of Russian engineers, and meet 
somewhere midway.” —China Correspondence, No. 1, 1898: Sir O. MacDonald 
to Lord Salisbury, October 19, 1897, p. 5. 


The italics are mine. This is a declaration of policy sufficiently clear, 
precise, and decisive to satisfy any one. There is about it a certain 
John Bnull-like doggedness and defiance which even Mr. Ohamber- 
lain should appreciate. There appears to have been some misunder- 
standing between Pekin and St, Petersburg as to the precise application 
of the policy of exclusion, which was cleared up by an interview 
between Mr. W. E. Goschen and M. Basily (ib. December 28, 1897, 
p. 18). Ultimately the Russian Government instructed M. Pavloff 
to abandon his demand for the dismissal of Mr. Kinder, who acoord- 
ingly still remains in charge of the line he has constructed (12. 
March 20, 1898, p. 49). But there has been no withdrawal of the 
declaration as to the avowed object of Ruasia’s policy. Lord Salisbury 
never protested against it, and the Russians soon took an opportunity 
of asserting it as emphatically at London as they had done at Pekin. 


II. Tae Iok-rree Port. 


Sir C. MacDonald, however, appears to have decided to bring 
matters to a head. He had M. Pavloff’a frank declaration before 
him, and by way of challenging Russia to a trial of strength, he 
proposed—and Lord Salisbury lightly accepted the proposal—that, as 
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one of the conditions of the proposed loan, Talienwan should be made 
a treaty port (i. December 30, 1897, p. 11). There is no attempt at 
concealment on the part of our Ambassador as to why he made thia 
proposal. “ Talienwan was the only port giving free access to north 
during winter,” and he pointed out to the Chinese Governmént that 
by making it a treaty port they would “protect it against annexation” 
(%. January 16, 1898, p. 18), In-other words, Sir O. MacDonald 
proposed to deprive the Russians of the only port which would enable 
Russia to obtain that commercial outlet to an ice-free sea to which 
Mr, Balfour had invited them in February 1896. The Russians 
regarded this as a piece of sharp practice which they bitterly resented. 
Who can wonder at it? Look at the facts. In February 1896 
Mr. Balfour, speaking at Bristol, said : 


“J for my part frankly state that, so far from regarding with fear and 
jealousy a commercial outlet for Russia in the Pacific, I ahould look upon 
such a result as a distinct advance in that far distant region; and I am 
convinced that not only would Russia gain by it and the world generally, 
but that British commerce and enterprise would also be gainers.” 


Mr. Balfour himself, speaking on January 10, 1898, to his con- 
stituents, in apparently blissful ignorance of the significance of Sir O, 
-MacDonalds proposal about Talienwan, repeated and confirmed his 
invitation to Russia to take an ice-free Chinese port. 

“I said that I regarded without fear or dislike the idea of a Russian 


outlet of commerce below the line of winter and ice. I adhere to that 
statement,” ` 


Now there is no other port but Talienwan that is ioe-freé in 
Northern Ohins. The Ruasians therefore, who had regarded Mr, 
Balfour's speech as having virtually invited them to make Talienwan 
in Mr. Balfour's own phrase “a commercial outlet for Russia,” or “a 
Russian outlet of commerce,” naturally saw in Sir O. MacDonald’s 
proposal an attempt to filch their promised outlet by converting it 
into a treaty port. It may be argued that if it had been made a 
treaty port, Russia could still have used it. But it would not have 
been “a Russian outlet,” and it is evident from the despatches that 
the Russian Government regarded Mr. Balfour's speech as having 
virtually made Talienwan over to them in the name of the world in 
general and of British commerce and enterprise in particular. 

“Her Majesty's Government,” said M. Mouravieff, “having in publio 
speech recognised the ri ht of Russia to have an open port, it was hardly 
to be expected that the Russian Government would approve of the demand 
(ib. January 26, 1898, p. 29). : 

When Mr. Balfour said “a Russian outlet,” and publicly affirmed the 
right of Russia “to have an open port,” who can blame the Russians 
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for thinking that he meant that they should have a port, if not of 
their very own, in these waters, then at least one under their own 
control; and as Talienwan was the only ice-free port, it followed that 
he meant them to have and to hold Talienwan, the very place of all 
others which Mr, Balfour's representative was pressing the Yamén to 
make a treaty port expresaly to frustrate Russia's “ulterior designs 
on the place” | ; 

Bussia’s designs were in no sense “ulterior” in the sense of being 
concealed. They were at once frankly brought to the front at Pekin, 
at Petersburg, and at London. 

At Pekin the Yamén said the Russian Ohargé d’Affaires had pro- 
tested, under instructions from his Government, against the opening 
in the strongest manner, and had warned them that they would incur 
the hostility of Russia by doing so (%. January 16, 1898, p. 18). 

In London, M. de Staal 


‘ very strongly that if we insisted on making Talienwan an open part 
we should be encroaching on the Russian sphere of influence, and denyi 
her in future that right to the use of Bor Arkar tos ioi die routed 
events had given her a claim” (ib. January 19, 1898, p. 23). 


At St. Petersburg, Sir N. O’Oonor reports : 


“ Count Mouravieff next spoke to me of a rumour that had reached him 
to the effect that the opening of Talienwan as a treaty port was to be one 
of the conditions of the loan. This; he said, he could not regard as a 
friendly action, if it were true” (ib. January 19, 1898, p. 28). 


Again on January 26 Count Mouravieff repeated his objection, on 
the ground that Russia’s right to an ice-free port having been publicly 
recognised by her Majesty’s Government, Russia could not be expected 
to agree to the demand for the conversion of the only ice-free port 
into a treaty port (ib. January 20, 1898, p. 29). 

Surely this was plain enough. Instead of masking designs and 
deluding órednlons Ministers by honied words, the Russians went even 
so far in their ostentatious candour as to avow their intention to act 
in exoess of their treaty rights. This was a sheer blunder on the 
part of M. de Staal, but a blunder which is in itself the strongest 
possible proof that the Russians, so far from attempting to conceal 
their policy, paraded it in an even worse light than the faota justified. 

Lord Salisbury, reporting his conversation with M. de Staal, writes: 


“I asked his Excellency what possible objection he could have to making 
Talienwan a free port if Russia had no designs on that territory. He 
replied that, without any such designs, it was generally admitted that 
Russia might claim a commercial débouche upon the o sea, and that in 
order to enjoy that advantage fully she ought to be at to make such 
arrangements with Ohina as she could obtain with respect to the commercial ~ 
régime which was to prevail there. 

“I replied that the most-favoured-nation clause forbade Ohina to give 
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Russia at Taliomwan more favourable terms with regard to customs duties 
than she gave to other Treaty Powers” (ib. January 19, 1898, p. 22). 


Therein Lord Salisbury was right The Russians acknowledged 
this in the handsomest manner, When they leased Talienwan they 
accepted its usufruct subject to all the treaty obligations of China 


’ governing the tariff. But therein they were better not worse than 


their word. 

It is now necessary to glance at the general situation. No one can 
read the despatches without seeing that it was the German seizure of 
Kiso Chao which set the ball rolling. M. Hanotanx, as manager of 
the Western section of the business of the Russo-French partnership, 
ab once appreciated the dangerous consequences of the German move 
from the first. 4 


“He asked me,” writes Sir E. Monson, “if I had any official information 
about it and about the terms offered by the German to the Chinese Govern- 
ment; and, on my replying in the negative, said that the step taken by 
the Germans was very serious, and might have important consequences” 
(ib. November 27, 1897, p. 8). i 


Again, when Sir O. MacDonald had flung all the fat in the fire by 
his attempt to trick the Russians out of the port which Mr. Balfour 
had offered them on a silver salver, M. Hanotaux again interposed 
with a signifloant word of friendly counsel. It was in January, when, 
‘all the press was ringing with the story of the way in which England 
had scored at Pekin by seouring the loan, that M. Hanotaux said to 
Sir E. Monson : ; 


“Tt seemed to him that, in the event of an isolated guarantee on the part 
of her Majesty’s Government, there would be risk of a good deal of jealousy 
in other quarters, which might be averted by a frank disclosure of intentiona 
on the part of the London Oabinet. à 

“ I asked him if this meant a direct complaint, to which he replied that 
he had reason for saying what he had just done, and would regret that 
diffiguities should be raised by this question which might be easily avoided ” 
(iù. January 12, 1898, p. 18). ; 


Here, again, there was a frank warning, a danger-signal of unmis- 
takable significance. But Lord Salisbury would not heed, and the 
Government went blunderitg on. 

If even at the eleventh hour there had been that “ frank disclosure 
of intentions,” it is probable that Port Arthur would not to-day be a 
Russian stronghold, and nothing would have been heard about the 
lease of Wei-hai-Wei. For Russia, although touchy and suspicious, ' 
not without cause, at the attitude of our Ambassador at Pekin, was, 
‘even on January 28 sincerely anxious for an understanding with 
England. Sir F. Lascelles reportas from Berlin : - = 
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“ Herr von Btilow went on to say that he had heard with much pleasure l 
from the German Ambassador at St. Petersburg that the Russian ,Govern- 
ment was anxious to avoid any complication with England in regard to 
China, and were even disposed to come to a good understanding with her” 
(id. January 28, 1898, p. 82). 

How was this overture received? Alas, by a growl that Rusia was 
opposing the opening of Talienwan as a-treaty port! Could infatua- 
tion further go? 

< The day before Herr von Biilow was giving this friendly hint to the 
British Ambassador at Berlin, M. de Staal was conveying a similar 
communication direct to Lord Salisbury. M. de Staal said 

‘the had received a message from Count Mouravieff paige great ~ 
surprise at the agitation which appeared to in England, in the 

and in official circles, on the subject of recent events in Ohima, where: 

hunglish and Russian interests savas be erinu? antagonistic. 

“Count Mouravieff obeerved that various English statesmen of position 
had recognised as perfectly natural that Ruasia should wish to have an 
outlet for her commerce on the coasts of the North Pacific. : 

“ Any such port would be open to the ships of all the Great Powers, like 
other ports on the Chinese mainland. It would be open to the commerce 
of all the world, and England, whose trade interests were so important in. 
those regions, would share in the advantage” (ib. February 2, 1898, 
p. 82). ` a : 

Lord’ Selisbury replied once more affirming that the Government 
did not- object to Russia having an ice-free port—which, be it 
remembered, according to Sir O. MacDonald (see p. 18), could only 
be Talienwan—and contented himself by stipulating that when it 
passed into the control of Russia, there should be no increase of 
duties or imposition of differential tariff (í. February 2, 1898, p. 88). 
To this M. de Staal raised no objection, and, Russia in subsequently 
taking over Talienwan loyally undertook at the same time to conform 
to all the restrictions imposed by the existing treaties. Where is the 
bad faith here? On England’s part it is conspicuous enough, but on 
Russia's! sl ; 


TU. Tae Sars at Port ARTHUR. 


We now come to the question of Port Arthur, abont which the 
imbecility and inconsistency of most of the criticisms in press and 
platform are most glaringly displayed. Port Arthur is to Talionwan 
what Portamouth and the Spithead forts are to Southampton. Port 
Arthur has never been a treaty port, and, according to Miniaters, it 
can never by any possibility be made into a commercial port. : 

Port Arthur covers and commands Talienwan just as our great 
naval and military arsenal at Portsmouth covers and.commands the 
great_commercial entrepôt of Southampton. The Russians are building 
a transcontinental railway through Siberia at a cost of 250,000,000, 
It is one of the most gigantic and beneficent pieces of engineering 
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done on the face of this planet. It will probably be the route by 
which all our mails will be carried to Australia, and Talienwan, 
the Pacific terminus, will become the Russian Liverpool or New York. 
To expect Russia to, build up a great commercial emporium st 
Talienwan, while leaving the fortress which commanded it to remain 
in the hands of the feeble and inert Chinese, who had already allowed 
it to fall into the hands of the Japanese, could not be seriously 
expected by any observer. Who says Talienwan says Port Arthur. 
The one is the helmet and shield of the other. 

The Russians have long contemplated the necessity of occupying a ` 
position which would enable them at once to safeguard the Far 
Eastern railway terminus and to shelter their Pacific squadron. 
Some day, when their railway struck southward through Manchuria, 
they hoped to possess it, but for a year or two yet they were content ' 
with having cleared out the Japanese and with having vetoed its 
_ occupation by any other Power. Their veto however could only be 

enforced by threat of war, and they naturally were as flustered when- 
ever a foreign fleet anchored in Port Arthur as a mother hen when 
she sees the kestrel hovering over her brood of chickens. At the 
beginning of thig year they were in a condition of extreme irritability. 
The swoop of Germany upon Kiao Chao filled them with misgivings 
lest England shonld emulate the German exploit by seizing Port 
Arthur. They had no adequate force available on the spot to frus- 
trate any such move on our part, and they regarded with almost 
feverish suspicion the movements of the British warships which, in 
pursuance of the usual routine, anchored last January in Port Arthur. 
The Russian fleet, it is true, had preceded it, having gone there to 
find ice-free winter quarters. According to the treaties governing 
the subject the ships of every great Power have a right to visit the 
Chinese ports. But this winter the presence of a couple of British | 
ships made Count Mouravieff very uncomfortable. On January 12 
M. de Staal represented that the presence of our ships had produced 
a bad impression in Russia (%. January 12, 1898, p. 17). Seven 
days later our Ambassador at St. Petersburg reports that the entrance 
of the British gunboats was regarded in Russia as 60 unfriendly as to 
set afloat rumours of war with Great Britain (2. January 19, 1898, 
p. 28). Next day M. de Staal called at the Foreign Office to read a 
telegram from St. Petersburg, saying that the Immortalité and the . 
- Redpole had now arrived at Port Arthur. The telegram went on to 
say that “ the Russian Government attached great importance to the 
maintenance of the most friendly relations with Great Britain in the 
Far Hast, and they hoped that we should show our desire to avoid 
any friction in their sphere of influence in Ohina” (4. January 26, 
1898, p. 25). Here, again, there is the most uncompromising ssser- 
tion of the right of Russia to regard Port Arthur as well within their’ 
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sphere of influence. They may have been right, they may have been 
wrong ; but they certainly showed no desire to deceive us as to their 
determination. In this also their bark was worse than their bite, for 
when their flag was hoisted over Port Arthur they at once proclaimed 
their intention to welcome thither the warahips of all nations (1. p. 65). 
On both the crucial pointa—the maintenance of the existing tariff at 
Talienwan and the admission of warships to Port Arthur—the Russians 
were distinctly better than their word. They seemed at first bent 
upon making us believe they would set treaties at defiance ; they have 
ended by strictly conforming to the letter of the law. 

It does not exactly appear from the correspondence what it was 
that sent the Russian Government wild with alarm lest the Fnglish 
should snap up Port Arthur under their very nose. Lord Salisbury 
told the House of Lords as late as May 17 that, “ I doubt very much 
whether, at all events as an early and immediate measure, the occu- 
pation of Port Arthur was resolved upon in the councils of Russia.” 
That is true, and the reason why they hurried it on was from a 
dread lest we should forestall them. At first they only suspected it, 
and evidently thought that we might be induced not to seixe it if 
they assured us (what at the time was true enough) that the Ruasian 
ships had been ordered there without reference to the new situation 
created by the occupation of Kiao Ohao. They had only gone into 
winter quarters at fhe invitation of the Chinese Government, and their 
anchoring there made no change whatever in the situation (®. 
December 26, 1897, p. 18). That was probably quite true at the 
time. For when the Russian ships were ordered to winter at Port 
Arthur nothing had been heard abont Sir Olande MacDonald’s fatal 
folly in attempting to filch Talienwan from Russia. ‘Four days 
later Sir Claude MacDonald played his mischievous hand. The pro- 
posal about Talienwan threw Russia at once upon the defensive, and 
the sudden appearance of British warships in Port Arthur intensified 
the suspicion with which Russia regarded our policy. 


IV. THe Oocoupation or Port ARTHUR. 


Great is the Empire of Russis, greater is the Empire of Britain, 
but greatest of all is the Empire of Suspicion. When once nations 
_ ive themeelves up to the dominion of Suspicion, they are capable of 
believing any absurdity. It is difficult to say whether Russians or 
British were last January more greedily gullible, or which was more 
free from the charity that thinketh no evil The Russians, it must 
be admitted, had solid grounds for their suspicions. Lord Salisbury 
was the man who twenty years before had filched Cyprus from the 
Porte at the very moment. he was compelling Russia to submit her 
treaty to the revision of Europe on the ground that no isolated agree- 
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ments with Turkey were in accord with international law. They. 
apparently reasoned that the man’ who seized Oypros was quite 
capable of “jumping” Port Arthur. Lord Salisbury’s maladroit 
misquotation of M. de Staal’s assurances seems to have deepened the 
- distrust, And the wild and whirling words of the Jingo prees 
intensified the alarm that England was about to put forth the right 
arm of her strength and seize Port Arthur. Russian gossip has it . 
that a private confidential warning reached the Tsar from the Kaiser. 
that unless they were forestalled the English had resolved upon 
seizing Port Arthur. Whether this be so or no I cannot say.. 
Certain it is that for some reason or other, possibly from the mere 
madness of preternatural suspicion, the yoùng Tsar became impressed 
with the idea that an English descent on Port Arthur was imminent. 
The notion that our Government was on the pounce, ready to seine 
the strongest point of vantage, was ‘by no means confined to the 
Russians. The Ohinese Government as early as February 25 (12. 
February 25, 1898, p. 41) is reported to be meditating the lease of 
Wei-hai-Wei to the British Government—for obvious reasons. 
Nothing would guit the Chinese better than to emulate the Turks and 
preserve their own independence by setting their most powerful rivals 
by the ears. ` ; a 
Not until a week after the Chinese tentative offer of Wei-hai- 
Wei, nearly three months after the Russian fleet anchored in Port 
Arthur, and two days after the signature of the German lease of Kiso 
Chao, the Russian Government, finding its hand forced by events 
and being driven onward by the dread of a British occupation of 
Port Arthur, formulated on March 7 their demand for the lease of 
Port Arthur and Talienwan (íb. March 7, 1898, p. 42). The avowed 
reason why they made this demand was because they feared an attack 
by England and Japan upon Manchuria (i. p. 43). <- 
The cession was demanded to “ asaist in protecting Manchuria from 
other Powers.” The Chinese Ministers earnestly begged Lord Salis- 
bury to assist them by giving an assurance to the Russian Government 
that “ they had no designs on Manchuria” (tb. March 9, 1898, p. 43). 
Four days later Li Hung Chang told Sir Olande MacDonald : 


“ Hoe is convinced that assurance from her Majesty's Government to the 
Russian Government that England has no designs on Port Arthur or Talien+ 
wan would have a te on the Emperor of Russia, who has, he 
believes, been persuaded of the contrary. -He earnestly me to ascer- 
tain whether her Majesty’s Government had given or would give such an 
assurance” (ib, March 18, 1898, p. 46). $ 


Lord Salisbury, of course, gave the assurance, but it was too late, 
Russia, seeing that Japan could no longer be reckoned upon to provide 
winter anchorage for her ships, and that Kiso Ohao, where she had 
enjoyed prior rights of anchorage, was under the German flag, had 
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ample excuse to make for changing her mind as to the immediate 
occupation of Port Arthur and Talienwan. Accordingly, when Sir 
N. O’Conor questioned him on the subject, our Ambassador reporte, 
Count Mouravieff began to enlarge upon the vital necessity to Russia 
of a port on the ice-free coast of China. The uncertainty attending 
the development of affairs in the Far Hast, as well as other reasons, 
made it incumbent upon the Russian Government to seek for some 
place where it would be possible to coal and repair their ships in 
safety. They could no longer count upon being able to do so in 
Japanese porta, and while England, Germany, and France had now 
naval stations open all the year, Russia was ice-bound in Vladivostock. 

Under these circumstances, they had no alternative but to demand 
a cession both of Talienwan and Port Arthur from the Chinese 
Government, as one without the other was of no use to them 
(ib. March 8, 1898, p. 45). M. de Staal, on March 24, told Mr. 
Balfour that Talienwan was the point offering the most favourable 
conditions as an ontlet for Russian commerce on the Pacific, and that 
this outlet must necessarily be protested. Talienwan was, however, 
entirely dominated by Port Arthur, and Ruasia could not leave this 
stronghold in the hands of another Power (1. p.54). On March 18,- 
Oount Mouravieff added that “ the Russian Government considered the 
Ohinese Government owed them this for the services they had 
rendered her in the war with Japan, and these services must be 
properly requited” (ib. March 18, 1898, p. 48). 

The Russian service in clearing out the Japanese, whose occupation 
of Port Arthur was “a constant menace to the capital of Ohina,” in 
order that they might occupy it themselves, somewhat recalls the 
gratitude due from the Sultan to the Berlin Congress, when they 
compelled him to sacrifice Bosnia to Austria and Thessaly to Greece 
in gratitude for the partition of Bulgaria. The argument is, of 
course, the same in both cases. The Japanese, like the Ruasians in 
Turkey, are the enemies; the Russians in China, like the Austriana in 
Turkey, are the allies of the moribund Power. Port Arthur in 
Japanese hands was a menace to Pekin, bat in the hands of Russia 
becomes her shield and backler against foreign foes, We may smile 
at this dialectic of diplomacy, but it is at least true that Russia’s 
menace to Pekin lies, not in the ocoupation of Port Arthur, but in her 
military capacity to seize the capital from the land side. From the 
Ohinese point of view the Russign occupation of Port Arthur does not 
increase the Muscovite purchase upon the capital one whit. Even 
Lord Salisbury’ admits that now—when it is too late. 


“I think Russia has made a great mistake in taking Port Arthur. I do 
not think it has added to any material extent, certainly not since we have 
taken Wei-hai- Wei, to har influence over the Court of Ohina. Her influence 
is great, and must be great, because of ... her 4000 miles of Chinese 
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frontier. It is the neighbourhood of Russia to this great land line which 
gives her her power ” (Speech to the Primrose League, May 4, 1898). 

The Japanese also, be it remembered, would have held it solely to 
menace Pekin. The Russians hold it now legitimately to protect the 
terminus of their own railway. 


V. THe Ooncuupina HARLEQUINADE, 


At this point begins the maddest comedy of errors, the most 
fantastico capering of inconsistency that ever was seen even in theatres 
gacred to opera bouffe. It is difficult to acquit Sir N. O’Oonor, who in 
this matter seems to have acted entirely off his own bat (10. March 16, 
1898, p. 51), in making a farce of diplomacy. Ministers haye told 
us emphatically enough, and quite truly, that Russia’s power over Pekin 
depends upon her ability to invade China from the north. The 
posesion of Port Arthur does not appreciably increase her power 
over the Chinese Government, That is one assertion. The second is 
that Port Arthur is utterly valueleas as a commercial port—that it is, 
in fact, just like Portamouth and the Spithead forte. Mr. Balfour 
told the House of Commons: 

“Port Arthur is not a commercial port. Port Arthur is scarcely capable 
of being made a commercial port. The character of ite accommodation, its 
geographical position, ita relation to Talienwan, all forbid the idea that, 
either now or at any future time, will Port Arthur become a commercial 
centre” (Speech, House of Commons, April 6, 1898). 

It can hardly be believed in face of this sweeping statement that 
the luckless Sir N. O'Conor kept dancing attendance upon Oount 
Mouravieff day after day badgering him with demands that Port 
Arthur should be made a treaty port equally with Talienwan. What 
midsummer madness, stark staring lunacy, in sorry truth, Imagine 
the Spithead forts a treaty port! Yet will it be believed there is 
absolutely no foundation for all the charges brought against Russia 
of repudiating her assurances, but this fantastico and purely imaginary 
absurdity about making a treaty port of a place which- Mr. Balfour 
himself tells us can by no possibility be made into a commercial port! 

Poor Sir N. O’Conor kept dancing first on one leg and then 
on the other. When the Russians humoured him by holding ont 
hopes they would make Port Arthur a treaty port, the mode of 
attack was instantly changed. Then Port Arthur was declared to be 
utterly useless as a commercial port. Its only significance was its 
menace to Pekin. When proteste failed on that head he harked 
back to the demand that Port Arthur should be made a treaty 
port, until at last it is with a feeling of positive felief Count Moura- 


. vieff definitely ends the whole business by deciding that the status 


quo ante must be upheld. Port Arthur act haying been a treaty 


ri 
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port, continues to be purely a naval and military stronghold. Talien- 
wan, however, is to be opened as a treaty port with the regular tariff— 
the open door and equality of opportunity. It is really trifling with 
the intelligence of the public to dwell on the fatuous futility of spend- 
ing days in discussing whether or not a port which by nature cannot 
be opened to trade in fact shall or shall not be open to trade on 
paper. Nevertheless, as some imbeciles appear to imagine the ques- 
tion of importance as indicating Russia’s bad faith, I collect here 
the passages bearing on the subject. It is mere logomashy, a dis- 
puting about words without any substance behind’ it. For Port 
Arthur is not a commercial port, and can no more be opened to trade 
than the Spithead forts. If only it had been properly named Fort 
Arthur none of this misunderstanding would have arisen. 

On January 27 M. de Staal called upon Lord Salisbury to read 
him a telegram from Count Monravieff to the effect that any port 
which Russia might acquire “ as an outlet for her commerce” would 
be open to the ships of all the Great Powers (1. February 2, 1898, 

. 82). 

On March 18 Sir N. O'Conor interpreted this assurance as 
applying to any port leased by Ohina to Russia. But the Russian 
Minister protested at once. “His Hxoellency said that this applied 
only to Talienwan, and that he was sure I would admit that he 
had never given me any assurances that Port Arthur would also be 
‘open to trade, I said I would not deny this, but that I begged to 
remind him that when the question was first mentioned the Russian 
Government only alluded to a lease of a port as an outlet for Russian 
commerce. His Excellency said that he had received the Emperor’s 
orders to tell me that Talienwan would be open to foreign trade, but that 
his Imperial Majesty had told him, at the same time, that Port Arthur 
would be regarded strictly as a military port. He could not, therefore, 
take upon himself to promise that both Port Arthur and Talienwan 
would be open, but that he would be able to give me a definite answer 
on Wednesday ” (ib. March 18, 1898, p. 48). 

On March 16 Sir N. O'Conor reporta the result : ‘“ Count Mouravieff 
informed me last night that he had seen the Emperor in the morning, 
and that his Imperial Majesty had authorised him to give me the 
assurance that both Port Arthur and Talienwan would be opened to 
foreign trade, like other Ohinese porta, in the event of the Russian 
Government obtaining a lease of those places from the Ohinese Go- 
vernment.” But he added next day that, as the Chinese had not 
formally agreed to give the lease of the porta in question, it would be 
a want of courtesy to make public any such assurances until the lease 
was signed (ib. March 16, p. 51). 

On March 28 the Russian Government published a ciroular 
announcing the lease of Port Arthur and Talienwan, and declaring 
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that the latter port will be open to foreign commerce (ib. March 28, 
1898, p. 58). 

On March 80 Sir N. O’Conor reminded Count Mouravieff of his 
assurances about Port Arthur which were not carried ont in the 
circular. He reporta that Count Mouravieff said he adhered to the 
assurances he had given me, but that the moment was anobperlaine for 
publicly announcing them (%. March 30, p. 59). 

On April 1—appropriate day for the close of this elaborate toalitig 
—Oount Mouravieff replies to Sir N. O'Conor in a curiously atupid 
despatch, in which, instead of frankly saying that Port Arthur is not 
a port but a naval base, strictly ancillary to Talienwan, and therefore 
could not be made a treaty port, however much it might be desired 
by the Emperor and the British Ambassador, he sheltera himself 
behind the sovereign rights of Ohina. What Sir N. O'Conor had ` 
described to Lord Salisbury as assurances given by the Emperor 
himself, Count Mouravieff denied were anything of the kind. He 
could not in the nature of things have entered into any engage- 
ments before the negotiations with China were completed. All that 
he had done,,he said, was to say, in reply to Sir N. O'Conor’s 
questions, first, he intended to maintain the sovereign rights of China 
and to respect the existing treaties; secondly, to open Talienwan to ` 
foreign trade, China agreed: to make Talienwan a treaty port. 
As regards all other points, the respect for the sovereign rights of 
Ohina implies the scrupulous maintenance of the status quo existing 
before the lease of the ports which have been conceded. It follows 
that Port Arthur will -be open to English ships, both of war and 
of commerce, on the same conditions as it has always been, but “ not 
that Russia should abuse the lease which has been granted to-her 
by a friendly Power to arbitrarily transform a closed and principally 
military port into a commercial port like any other” (i. April 1, 
1898, p. 65). 

This, of course, is nonsense, although perfectly immaterial nonsense, 
for, as Lord Salisbury and Mr. Balfour keep on reiterating that Port 
Arthur can by no possibility be made a commercial port, it does not 
matter a brass farthing what provision is made on paper as to its 
status as a treaty port. 

The pen of Jomini has not been inherited by the successor of 
Lobanoff. It is a pity he spoiled so very good a record by such a 
puszle-head break as this, 

All this is, however, beside the mark, as much as if Sir N. O’Conor 
and Count Mouravieff had been discussing the complexion of the Man 
im the Moon. Í 

It is difficult not to feel somewhat aggrieved by the way iņ 
which we haye been served by our two Ambassadors, Sir Olaude - 
MacDonald began the whole bad business by trying to snatch Talienwan 
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out of the hands of the Russians, and Sir N. O'Conor clapped the 
fool’s cap on the head of the whole story by his utterly inane attempt 
to exact assurances from Russia that she would achieve the impossible 
and convert a mere naval base into a treaty port. 

As for the solid body of the whole business, there is little reason 
to complain, and none whatever to justify the charges of ill faith 
brought so recklessly by Mr. Ohamberlain against a great and allied 
and friendly Power. ; n 

On the whole survey of the situation Lord Salisbury had no reason 
to regard the net outcome with discontent. Rusia had in every case 
frankly declared her object in advance, and in every case Russia had, 
in the friendliest fashion, abated her pretensions and had brought her 
demands within the limita defined by the English Government, She 
withdrew her demand for the dismissal of Mr. Kinder, waived all 
claim to control the duties levied at Talienwan, recognised all the 
treaty righta governing the places which she leased, admitted the right 
of our warships to anchor in Port Arthur, and instead of insisting over 
the absolute ownership of the ice-free port which Mr. Balfour offered 
her, consented to carry out Sir Claude MacDonald’s original suggestion. 
Talienwan is now a Treaty Port, an open port free to the commerce of 
all nations, the Russians merely replacing the Mandarina by the 
authority of their own officials, who can be trusted not to allow 
anything to obstruct the success of the railway and its trade. If 
Ministers want more than this they must be hard to please, 7 
: Our policy shows at least as much inconsistency as Russia's, and 

there is a8 much difference between our action in taking Wei-hai-Wei 
and our declarations at the opening of the Session against taking 
Ohinese territory as there is between Count Moursviefi’s explanations 
as to the temporary nature of the sojourn of the Rusian fleet in 
Port Arthur and her ultimate occupation of that stronghold. Oir- 
cumstances alter cases for Russians as well as for British. Mr. 
Chamberlain should remember the homely adage about the pot not 
calling the kettle black. -And before he talks of the devil and long 
spoons he might render the State some service by producing his 
correspondence with Mr. Hawkesley and owning up like a man to his 
South African proceedings at the eleventh hour. — - 
W. T. Sreap, - 
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“MR. GLADSTONE’S THEOLOGY. 


IGHTEEN years ago Mr. Gladstone wrote on the fly-leaf of his 

journal: “ For my part, my sole concern is to manage the third 

and last aot of my life with decency, and to make a handsome exit 

off the stage. Provided this point is secured, I am not solicitous 

about the rest. Iam already by nature condemned to death: no 

man can give me a pardon from this sentence, nor so much as procure 
me a reprieve.” 

To-day all thoughta are bent on the darkened chamber’ in Hawarden 
Castle, where that “third and last act” of a noble drama Has reached 
its consummation; and to me personally there constantly recur the 
words which Mr. Gladstone wrote on the occasion of my father’s 
death. After some phrases of friendly eulogy, he said: “It is a 
higher matter to know, at a supreme moment like this, that he had 
placed his treasure where moth and rust do not corrupt, and -his 
dependence where dependence never fails.” In the same spirit I 
would to-day renew and reaffirm the judgment which in 1891 I 
ventured to record: “ The paramount factor of Mr. "Gladstone's nature 
is his religiousness.”* The religion in which he lived and moved and 
had his being was an intensely vivid and energetic principle, passionate 
on its emotional side, definite’in ita theory, imperious in ita demands, 
practical, visible, and tangible in its effects. It ran like a silver 
strand through the complex and variegated web of his long „and 
chequered life. When he left Oxford he wished to take Holy 
ae aaa. Cardinal Manning used to 

: “ Gladstone was nearer being a clergyman than I was. He was,' 
T believe, as fit for it aa I was unit,” 
_.” Some partion of this paper is borrowed from us wri of my own; and 


exouse must be that the contemporary record of a impression cannot 
Be ee Pais eton OLLIE the pee ot oars, 
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He submitted to his father’s decision; but the mere choice of a 
profession could make no difference to the ground-tone of his thought. 
While a politician he was still essentially, and above all, a Ohristian— 

“some would gay, an ecclesiastic. Through all the changes and 
chances of a political career, as a Tory, as a Home Ruler, in office and 
in opposition, sitting as a duke’s nominee for a pooket-borough and 
enthroned as the idol of an adoring democracy, Mr. Gladstone has 


“Played, in the many games of life, that ono 
Where what he most doth value must be won.” 


In his own personal habita, known to all men, of systematic devotion ; 
in his rigorous reservation of the Sunday for sacred uses; in his 
written and spoken utterances; in his favourite studies; in his’ 
administration of public affairs; in the grounds. on which he based 
his opposition to policies of which he disapproved; he steadily and 
constantly asserted for the claims of religion a paramount place in 
public consideration, and reproved the stale sciolism which thinks, 
or affects to think, that Ohristianity, as a spring of human action, 
is an exhausted force. During his fourth Premiership he wrote to 
an enquirer in America: “ All I write, and all I think, and all I 
hope, is based upon the Divinity of our Lord, the one central hope of 
our poor wayward race.” 

This religiousness of Mr. Gladstone’s character incurred the bitter 
wrath of those large sections of society, whose lax theories and cor- 
responding practice his example constantly rebuked: won for him 
the affectionate reverence of great masses of his countrymen who 
never saw his face; and accounted for the singular loyalty to 
his person and policy of those Nonconformist bodies from which, on 
the score of merely theological opinion, he was so widely separated. 
His later attitude towards Nonconformity and Nonconformista, so 
. strikingly different from that which marked his earlier days, was due, 
no doubt, in part to the necessities of his political position, but due 
much more to his growing conviction that Emglish Nonconformity 
means a robust and consistent application of the principles of the 
Kingdom of God to the business of public life. This was well illus- 
trated by what ocourred at the Memorial Hall in 1888, when he 
received an address in support of his Irish policy, signed by Non- 
conformist ministers. To this address he replied : 


“ I accept with gratitude as well as pleasure the addrees which has been 
presented to me, and I rejoice again to meet you within walls which, 
although no great number of years have passed sinoe their erection, have 
already become historic, and which are associated in my mind and in the 
minds of many with honourable struggles, sametimes under circumstances 
of depression, sometimes under circumstances of promise, but always 
leading us forward, whatever may have been the phenomena of the moment, 
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along the path of truth and justice. Iam very thankful to those who have 
signed this address for the courageous manner in which they have not 
scrupled to associate their political action and intention with the principles 
and motives of their holy religion.” 


The best theologian in Emgland (as Dr. Dellinger called Mr. 
Gladstone) could not help being aware that the theories of Dissent, both 
in respect of their historic basis and of their relation to scientific 
theology, leave much to be desired ; but not the leas clearly has he 
recognized the fact that, on those supreme occasions of public ogn- 
troversy when the path of politics crosses the path of morality, the 
Nonconformist bodies of England have pronounced unhesitatingly for 
justice and mercy, while our authorised teachers of religion have too 
often been silent or have spoken on the wrong side. 

This keen sense of the religions bearing of political questions 
determined Mr. Gladstone’s action in not a few crises of his Parlia- 
mentary life. It was the exacting rigour of a religious theory that 
drove him out of the Oabinet in 1845. It was his belief that 
marriage is a sacred and indiasolable union which dictated his 
pertinacious opposition to the Divorce Bill in 1857, Ten years later 
he felt that the Irish Establishment could no longer be maintained, 
because it could plead neither practical utility nor “the seal and 
signature of ecclesiastical descent.” In the Hastern Question he 
discerned that all the various interests which dread and loathe 
Christianity were making common cause on behalf of the Power which 
has for centuries persecuted the worshippers of Ohrist in Eastern 
Europe, and that the godless cynicism which scoffed at the red 
horrors of Bulgaria was not so much an un-Christian as an anti- 
Ohristian sentiment, i 

Tt was when he handled the religions aspects of a political question 
that Mr. Gladstone's eloquence rose to its highest flight, as in his speech 
on the Second Reading of the Affirmation Bill in 1888. Under the 
system then existing (which admitted Jews to Parliament but excluded 
atheists), to, deny the existence of God was a fatal bar, but to deny 
the Christian creed was no ber at all, This, Mr. Gladstone contended, 
Was a formal disparagement of Ohristianity, which was thereby 
relegated to a place of secondary importance. Those who heard it 
Will not easily forget the solemn splendour of the passage in which 
this argument was enforced. -. . 

The administration of government was always, in Mr. Gladstone’s 
hands, a religious act. During his second Premiership he wrote in ~ 
his journal : 

“Qh! ‘tis a burden, Oramvwell, ‘tis a burden ` 
Too heavy for a man that hopes for heaven.” 


Even in the trivial concerns of ordinary life the sense of responsibility 
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to an invisible Judge for the deeds done in the body preesed on him 
with overwhelming weight. He was haunted by responsibility for 
time, and talents, and opportunities, and influence, and power; 
responsibility for reading and writing and speaking, and eating and 
drinking ; and to this the task of government superadded responsi- 
bility for the material and moral interests of the people entrusted to 
his charge ; responsibility; above all else, for much that vitally affects 
the well-being, the efficiency, and the spiritual repute of that great 
religious institution with which thé commonwealth of England is so 
closely intertwined. In the Bidding Prayer at Oxford the congre- 
gation is exhorted to pray for those in authority that they “may 
labour to promote the glory of God and the present and future 
welfare of mankind ; remembering always that solemn account which 
they must one day give bafore the judgment-seat of Ohrist.” Those 
who have been behind the scenes when Mr. Gladstone was preparing 
to make some important appointment in the Church, and have wit- 
nessed the anxious and golemn care with which he approached the 
task, have seen that high ideal of duty translated into praction 

I turn now to the history—ao far as I have been able to trace it— 
of his theological development. He was born in 1809; and when we 
consider the conspicuons and unbroken testimony of that long life to 
the truth and power of the Christian religion ; ita signal services to 
the maintenance of the faith against attacks from opposite quarters ; 
and its practical influence, through ecclesiastical appointments, on the 
fortunes of the Ohurch of England; the birth of Mr. Gladstone must 
be regarded as an event in our ecclesiastical history. 

He was what Tertullian calls “anima naturaliter Christiana,” and 
he was carefully brought up. His father was a God-fearing man 

- according to his light and opportunity; his mother a devout Evan- 
gelical. As a schoolboy he was honourably distinguished by simple 
devotion and stainless living. “ At Eton,” said Bishop Hamilton of 
Salisbury, “I was a thoroughly idle boy; but I was saved from some 
worse things by getting to know Gladstone” To have exercised, 
while still a schoolboy, an influence for good on one of the greatest of 
contemporary sainta is surely such a distinction as few Prime 
Ministers ever attained. Sixty years afterwards a schoolfellow remem- 
bered seeing Gladstone turn his glass upside down and decline to 
drink a coarse toast proposed, according to annual custom, at a 
school-dinner. 

When Gladstone was at Oxford the Catholic revival had not yet 
begun. Cardinal Newman taught us to date it from July 14, 1883. 
But the High Church party held the field. With the exception of a 
handful of Hvangelicals at one obscure college, the religious clergy 
and laity of Oxford were High Ohurchmen of the traditional type. 
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Dr. Routh still survived to “ report,” as Newman said, “ to a forgetful 
generation what had been the theology of their fathers”; though his 
influence was not felt beyond the walls of Magdalen ollege: The 
Caroline divinity still lingered. Men believed in the Church as a 
divine society, aa well as a chief institution of the realm; they set 
store upon her Orders and Sacraments, and at least profeased great 
respect for, if they did not cultivate intimate acquaintance with, the 
writings of her standard divines. At the same time, they had a holy 
horror of Popish usurpation, and Sir Robert Peel’s concession of the 
Roman Catholic claims had just cost him his seat for the University. 
But these influences produced no immediate or conscious effect on 
Gladstone's mind. The ecclesiastical atmosphere of the place was 
high and dry, and therefore as little as possible attractive to an ardent 
and spiritual nature. Had his undergraduate career been a few years 
later, when the fascinating genius and austere sanctity of Oardinal 
Newman had begun to leaven the University, he would perhaps have 
been numbered with that band of devoted disciples who followed the 
great Oratorian whithersoever he went. But between 1828 and 1882 
there was no leader of paramount authority in the religious world of 
Oxford, and the young Student of Christ Church was left to develop 
his own opinions and frame his own course. The blameless schoolboy 
became a blameless undergraduate ; diligent, sober, regular alike in 
study and devotion, giving his whole energies to the duties of the 
place, and quietly abiding in the religious faith in which he had been 
trained. He was conspicuously moderate in the use of wine. His 
good example in this respect affected not only his contemporaries but 
also his successors at the University. Men who followed him to 
Oxford ten years later found it still operative; and the present Arch- 
bishop of Oanterbury has told me that undergraduates drank leas in 
the forties, because Gladstone had been courageously abetemious in the 
thirties, Bishop Oharles Wordsworth said that no man of his standing 
in the University habitually read his Bible more or knew it better. 
Cardinal Manning described him walking to church with his “ Bible 
and Prayer-Book tucked under his arm.” He paid surreptitious visits 
to Dissenting chapels ; denounced Bishop Butler’s doctrine that human 
nature is not wholly corrupt; was enraged by a University sermon in 
which Oalvin had been placed on the same level of orthodoxy as 
Socinus; and quitted Oxford with a religious belief still untinctured - 
by Catholic theology. But the great change was not far distant, and 
he had already formed some of the friendships which, in their develop- 
ment, were destined to affect so profoundly the course of his religious. 
thought. 

Gladstone took his degree at Ohristmas 1881. kid now came the 
momentous choice between Holy Orders and Parliamentary life. Had 
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the decision gone differently, the present condition of England would 
have bean modified. However, my concern is not with Mr. Gladstone's 
professional career, but with his theological development, and, in this 
respect, he is peculiarly interesting as a link between the Evan- 
gelical and Tractarian schools of thought. 

The close of the last century was the low-water mark of English 
religion and morality. The first thirty years of this century witnessed: 
a great revival, due chiefly to the Evangelical movement, in the very 
heart and core of the Ohurch of England. That movement, though 
little countenanced by ecclesiastical authority, changed the whole tone 
of religious thought and life in England. It recalled men to serious 
ideas of faith and duty ; it curbed profligacy, it made decency fashion- 
able, it revived the external usages of piety, and it prepared the way 
for that later movement which, issuing from Oxford in 1838, has so 
momentously transfigured the outward aspect of the Ohurch of Eng- 
land. In this connexion the testimony of Mr. Gladstone, who was 
brought up in the one school and migrated to the other, has a peculiar 
value : 


“cI do not mean to say,’ he wrote in 1879, ‘that the founders of the 
Oxford School announced, or even that they knew, to how large an extent 
they were to be pupils and continuators of the Evangelical work, besides 
being something else. ... Their distinctive speech was of Ohurch and 
Priesthood, of ments and Servioes, as the vesture under the varied folds 
of which the form of the Divine Redeemer was to be exhibited to the world; 
in's way capable of, and suitable for, transmission by a collective body from 
generation to generation. It may well have happened that, in straining to 
secure for their ideas what.they thought their due place, some at least may 
have forgotten or disparaged that personal and experimental life of the 
human soul with God which profits by all ordinances, but is tied to none, 
dwelling ever, through all ita moods, in the inner court of the 
sanctuary whereof the walls are not t with hands. The only matter, 
however, with which I am now concerned, is to record the fact that the pith 
and life of the Evangelical teaching, as it consists in the reintroduction of 


Christ our Lord to be woof and warp of , was the great gift of the 
iss ase movement to the Teaching Ob and i now penetrated 
it on a soale so general that it may be considered as pervading 


a whole mass.’ 


The year 1838 olaims special note in a record of Mr. Gladstone’s 
religious development, because it witnessed the appearance of his 
famous work on “The State in ita Relations with the Ohurch.” 
We have seen that he left Oxford before the beginning of that 
Catholic revival which was now in full strength. The “ Tracta for 
the Times” were saturating England with new influences, The 
passionate, almost despairing, appeal of half-a-dozen gifted and holy 
men at Oxford had awoke a response in every corner of the kingdom. 
“« We did,” they said, ‘but light a beacon-fire on the summit of a‘ 
lonely hill: and now we are amazed to find the firmament on every 


` 
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side red with the light of some responsive flame.” The Catholic 
revival counted no more enthusiastic or more valuable disciple than 
the young Member for Newark. \ 

In reading for Honours at Oxford he had become intimately 
acquainted with two of the masters of human thought, “ Aristotle 
and Butler,” he once said to me, “ would carry you anywhere in those ` 
days.” At the same period he fell in with Ooleridge’s treatise 
on the relations of Ohurch and State, which he pronounced “ pro: 
found and beautiful,” and which, according to Hope-Scott, “ had 
a great deal to do with his fundamental ideas of the subject.” 
A journey in Italy, immediately after his degree, had brought him 
under the spell of Dante, from whom (as he wrote in old age), 
“I have learned a great part of that mental provision (however 
insignificant it may be) which has served me to make this journey of 
human life up to the term of nearly seventy-three years.” And he 
was “an ardent student of St. A ine,” whom he read through in 
twenty-two octavo volumes. Henry Edward Manning was one of 
his intimate friends; and about 1886 his acquaintance with James: 
Robert Hope, afterwards Hope-Scott of Abbotsford, developed into a 
close and abiding friendship. “ He” (Hope) “ opened a conversation 
on the controversies which were then agitated in the Ohurch of Eng- 
land, and which had Oxford for their centre. He told me that he 
had been seriously studying the controversy, and that in his opinion 
the Oxford authors were right.” This conversation apparently led 
Mr. Gladstone to bestow grave attention on the questions at iæue in 
the Oxford Movement. It was, I believe, a study of the Occasional 
Offices of the Prayer-Book, and more particularly the Visitation 
Service, which determined him that the Oxford writers were right, in 
their interpretation of the Anglican formularios The work, once 
begun, advanced with rapid steps. -He unlearned nothing of his old 
Evangelical faith, but he superadded to it the whole cycle of Oatholic 
doctrine. He was now out of office, and was living as a bachelor in 
chambers in the Albany, immersed in the study of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, and writing his book on “The State in its Relations with 
the Ohurch.” Mr. Monckton Milnes, afterwards Lord Houghton, 
‘writing in 1888 with regard to his own practice of giving parties on 
Sunday evening, says: “ This unfortunately excludes the more serious 
members—Acland, Gladstone, &. I really think, when people keep ` 
Friday as a fast, they might make a feast of Sunday.” This is a 
curious- touch as showing the Catholic practice about Friday added to, 
but not disturbing, the Evangelical practice about Sunday. ` 

Mr. Gladstone had now given his whole allegiance to the Ohurch 
of England, as being the one body divinely appointed to teach the 


` Christian faith to the Fnglish people, and to supply them with the 


sacred means of grace and salvation. Recognizing this high and 
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peculiar mission in the Ohurch, he conceived that it involved a special 
and corresponding duty on the part of the State. This duty he set 
forth in his treatise of 1888. ‘The distinctive principle of the book 
was that the State had a conscience.” 

This being admitted, the issue was whether the State, in ita best 
condition, has such a conscience as can take cognizance of religious 
truth and error, and in particular whether the State of the United 
Kingdom at that time waa, or was not, so far in that condition- as to 
be under an obligation to give an active and an exclusive support to 
the established religion of the country. The work attempted to survey 
the actual state of the relations between the State and the Church : 
to show from history the ground which had been defined for the 
National Ohurch at the Reformation; and to enquire and determine 
whether the existing state of things was worth preserving and defend- 
ing against encroachments from whatever quarter. This question it 
decided emphatically in the affirmative. Faithful to logic and to ita 
theory, the .book did not shrink from applying them to the crucial 
cage of the Irish Ohurch. It did not disguise the difficulties of the 
case, for the author was alive to the paradox which it involved. But 
the one master-idea of the system, that the State as it then stood was 
capable in this age, as it had been in ages long gone by, of assuming 
beneficially a responsibility for the inculcation of a particular religion, 
carried him through all. His doctrine was that the Church, as estab- 
lished by law, waa to be maintained for its truth; that this was the 
only principle on which it could be properly and permanently upheld ; 
that this principle, if good in England, was good also for Ireland; 
that truth is of all possesions the most precious to the soul of man $ 
and that to “remove this priceless treasure from the view and the 
reach of the Irish people would be meanly to purchase their momentary 
favour at the expense of their permanent interesta, and would be a 
high offence against our own sacred obligations.” 

“The State in its Relations” came out at Christmas 1888. Bunsen 
pronounced it “ the book of the time, a great event—the first book 
since Burke that goes to the bottom of the vital question.” In 
January 1889 Newman wrote, “ Gladstone’s book is making a sensa- 
tion ”—and “The Times is again at poor Gladstone, Really I feel 
es if I could do anything for him, Poor fellow! it is so noble a 
thing!” 


The book soon reached a third edition, and drew from Macaulay 
that trenchant review, in which Mr. Gladstone was described, for the 
infinite gratification of posterity, aa the “rising hope of the stern and 
unbending Tories.” In the following year he published his treatise 
on “ Church Principles considered in the Results,” in which he main- . 
tained with ingenuity and vigour the visibility and authority of the 
Church, the mathematical certainty of the Apostolic Succession, and 
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the nature and efficacy of the Sacraments, and vindicated the Church 


of England as the divinely-appointed guardian of Ohristian truth, ` 


alike against Popish and Puritan innovations. In December 1840 
Newman writes: ‘Gladstone’s' book is ‘doctrinaire, and (I think) 
somewhat ‘self-confident ; -but it will do good”; and Manno makes 
this sagacious oriticism : . ‘ -z 

“His Aristotelianism is, it strikes me, more deeply fixed in him than 
‘before, and, on that account, I do not see how he ‘oan ever enter enough 
into the feeling and truth of Rationalism to refute it, His notion of 
attacking the Evangelicals by saying, ‘ Prees your opinions to their results, 
,, and they become Rationalistio,’ is a ea and wrought out, I think, with 


great skill and an analytical power for which I had not given him credit ; 
but after all it seams to me an argument which is fitter for the courts.than 


for a theological controversy.” 


I ‘pass without comment the establishment of “the Anglican 
Bishopric at Jerusalem, in which Mr. Gladstone was closely concerned, 
and which helped to “ bteak” Oardinal Newman, because the con- 
troversies of 1841 are by this time extinct; and I proceed to the year 
1845. Sir Robert Peel, in response to appeals fram the Irish members, 
now resolved to establish non-sectarian colleges in Ireland, and greatly 
to increase the grant to Maynooth. Mr. Gladstone resigned his office 
in Peel’s Cabinet, and announced that his retirement was caused by 
the intentions of the Government with regard to Iriah education ; that 
those intentions were at variance.with the system which he hati main- 
tained, “in a form the most detailed and deliberate,” in his treatise of 


1888; that he thought that thoe who had borne such solemn testi- ~ 


mony to a particular view of an important question “ought not to be 
` parties responsible for proposals which involve a material departure 
from it.” The purpose of his retirement was to place himself in a 
position to form “not only an honest, but likewise an independent 
and an unsuspected judgment,” on the plan to be submitted by the 
Government. . 
Having, by retiring, established his perfect freedom of action, and 
himself from the reproach of sacrificing his conscience to 
keep his place, he met the proposals of the Government in a sym» 
pathetio spirit.. He defended the grant to Maynooth in a long speech 
full of ingenious argumentation, and urged with great force that, if 
the State was to give “a more indiscriminating support” than pre- 
viously to various forms of religious opinions, it would -be improper- 
and unjust to exclade the Ohurch of Rome in Ireland’ from pariar, 
peting in its benefite, 
He- had now definitely abandoned the: view that the State is 
. bound to give an,exclusive support to the established religior, 
and had given the most unmistakable evidence of -the sincerity of the 
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change, end thus 1845 was a marked turning-point in the history of 
his ecclesiastical opinions. 

In December 1845 Mr. Gladstone re-entered the Osbinet, as 
Secretary of State for the Colonies; and during the Ohristmas season 
he wrote as follows to his friend, Archdeacon Manning, who had just 
sent him a volume of sermons, one of them being called “Short 
Devotions a Hindrance to Prayer.” ‘The letter seems to me of extra- 
ordinary interest, as showing the systematic and scrupulous nature of 
the writer’s religious life : 


“My pwan Manyzuya,— 

“I write respecting your sermons, and their bearing on my- 

“You teach that daily prayer, the: observance of fast and festival, and 
considerable application of time to private devotion and to Saripture o ne 
not to be omitted—s.g., by me; because, great as the difficulty, the n 
enhanced in the same proportion ; the balance is the game. 

“You think, very charitably, that ordinary persons, of such who have a 
right general intention in respect to religion, give an hour and a half to its 
direct duties; and if they add attendance at both daily serviocs, raising it to 
three, you consider that still a scanty allowance, while some sixteen or seven- 
teen are given to sleep, food, or recreation. 

“ Now, I cannot deny this position with to the increase of the 
need ; that you cannot overstate; but I think there are two ways in which 
God is wont to provide a remedy for real and lawful need, one by augment- 
ing supply, the other by intercepting the natural and ordinary consequences 
of the deficiency. I am desirous really to look the question full in the face ; 
and then I come to the conclusion, that if I were to include the daily service 
now in my list of daily duties, my next step ought to be Rie pare -Let 
me describe to you what has been at former times, when in don and in 
office, the very narrow measure of my stated religious observances : on week 
days I cannot estimate our family prayer, together with morning and evening 

rayer, at more than three quarters of an hour, even if so much. Sunday 
reserved with rare exceptions for religious employments; and it was my 
practice, in general, to receive the Haly Oommunion weekly: Of daily 
saa except a little before and after Haster, not one in a fortnight, 
haps one oe a month. Different individuals have different degrees of 
Facility in lying the lack of regular devotion by that which is occasional ; 
but ie in ba for one to measure the resource in’his own case. I cannot 
well estimate, on the other hand, the amount of relaxation which used then 
to ocour tome. Las year I endeavoured in town to apply a rule to the 
distribution of my hours, and took ten for asleep, food, and recreation, 
understanding this last word for whatever really refreshes mind or body, or 
has a fair chance of doing so. Now, ay desde for‘elesy Ave Sri as long 
> I rise foeling like a atone, I do not think there is too much, and this ia 
ean ua description of my waking sense, in office and during the seasion ; 
but ngider seven and a half hours the least I ought then to have, and I 
should be better with eight. I know the old stories about deter ang ip ; 
and how people are decsived themselves: with me it may be so, but thine 
it is not. 

“I have never summed up my figures, but my impreasion is that last 
year, upon the average, I was under and not over “the ten for the particulars ° 
named—IJI should say between nine and ten. But last year was a holiday 
year as to pressure upon mind and body, in comparison with those that 
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preceded it. Further, people are very different as to the rate at which they 
expend their vigour cha their work; my habit, perhaps my misfortune, 
penis selec eile shes I delie to labour able very top of tay 

so that after five or six hours of my office, I was frequently in a 
state of great exhaustion. How can you apply ee daty of saving time for 
prayer out of sleep and recreation to a man in these circumstances? Again, 
take fasting. I had begun to form to myself some ideas upon this head ; 
but I felt, though without a positive decision to that effect, that I could 
not, and must not, apply them if I should come again into political activity, 

I now of fasting in quantity, fasting in nutrition; as to In 

ity, I see that the ent is even strengthened, subject only to the 
sad So that in times of mental anxiety it becomes impossible to receive 

m healthy food with which a sound ap would have no difficulty. 
The fact is undoubted ; it is extremely to keep the bodily frame up to 
its work, under the twofold condition of activity in office and in Parliament. 
I take it, then, that to fast in the usual sense would y be a sgin, dnd © 
not a duty—I make a little exception for the time immediately precedin 

Easter, as then there is a short remission of Parliamentary duties. In 
` not, perhaps, say more now, You see my argument with you, and that I 
differ, it may be, where the pinch comes upon myself. But I speak freely 
in order to give scope for opposite reasoning—in order that I may be con- 
vioted if possible, as then I hope also to be convinced. 

‘‘ There is the greatest difference, as I find, between simple occupation, 
however intense, and occupation with anxiety as its perpetual accompani- 
ment. _Serious reading and hard writing, even for the same number’ of 
hours that my now imminent duties may absorb, I for one can bear without 
feeling that T am living too fast; but when that one element of habitual 
anxiety is added, nature is spurred on beyond her pace under an excessive 
burden, and vital forces waste rapidly away. I should be more suspicious 
of myself than I now am in the argument I have made, were it not that I 
Preece ec atid irr cap ap E a er pea i 4 a 
them. I ought to have added the other sting of official situations combined 
with Parliament. It is the sad irregularity of one’s life. ‘The only fixed 
points are prayers and breakfast in the morning, and Sunday at T ran: 
ning of the week. It is Sunday, I am convinced, that has kept me alive 
and well, even to è marvel, in times of considerable labour, for I must not 
conceal from you, even though you may think it a sad bathos, that I have 
never at any time been prevented by illness from attending either Parlia- 
ment or my office, The only experience I have had of the from 
which I argue, in results, has been in weakness and exhaustion from the 
brain downwards. It is impossible for me to be thankful enough for the 
exem ption-I enjoy, especially when I see far stronger constitutions, constitu- 
tions truly Herculean, ing down around me, I hope I may be pre- 
served from the guilt and ingratitado of indulging sensual sloth, under the 
mask of wise and n precautions, 

“ Do not cable roari Go Waits ae but revolve these matters in 
the casuistioal chamber of the mind; and either before or when we meet, 
give me an opinion which, I trust, will be frank and fearless. There is one 
retrenchment I could make: it would be to take from activity outwards in 
matters of religion, in order to give it to prayer. But I have given it a 
misdescription. What I could economixe is chiefly reading; but reading 
nowadays I almost always shall have to resort to, at least—so it was before— 
by way of repose. Devotion is by far the best sedative to excitement; but _ 
` then it requires great and sustained exertion (to speak humanly, and under 
the supposition of the Divine grace), or else external helps, or 
both, Picea mere droga ofthe nabaril adecwies, y iiih too often ao al 
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that occupation leaves, are fit for little beyond passivity ; only fit when not. 
severe, : í 
“ Reading all this, you may the more easily understand my tone sometimes 
about publio life as a whole. 
“ Joy to you at this bleased time and at all times. 
“Your affectionate friend, 
“W. E. GLADSTONE.” 


Another turning-point was the year 1850. This year saw the 
memorable Gorham Judgment, which seemed to many to overthrow 
by secular authority the baptismal doctrine of the Ohurch of England, 
and definitely to estrange Anglicanism from all the rest of Christen- 
dom in relation to an article of the Nicene Oreed. The commotion 
which followed cost Mr. Gladstone his two best friends. Hope—Soott 
and Manning seceded; and Mr, Gladstone, remaining behind, was 
himself sorely perturbed. In a powerful letter to Bishop Blomfield 
he asserted the relation of Church and State as defined at the 
Reformation, and urged that the powers in ecclesiastical matters con- 
ferred by recent legialation an the Privy Council constituted “a grave 
and dangerous departure from the Heformation-Settlement.” The 
next few years were full of storm and stress. The unhappy Divorce 
Act set the law of the land in opposition to the law of God, and the 
episcopal bench, with a few honourable exceptions, either was silent 
or spoke on the wrong side. The proceedings against Archdeacon 
Denison made it seem likely that the doctrine of the Real Presence 
would be condemned in the Archbishop’s Court. On August 18, 1856, 
Mr. Gladstone wrote to a friend: f í 

“ My mind is quite made up that, if belief in the Eucharist as a reality is 
proscribed by law in the Ohurch of England, everything I hold dear in life 
shall be given and devoted to oversetting and tearing in pieces such law, 
whatever consequences, of whatever kind, may follow.” 


The danger was averted, but Oonvocation had barely and recently 
recovered from ita long suppression, and the mind of the Church had 
no means of finding expression. Readers of Bishop Wilberforce’s Life 
may recollect a remarkable letter in which Mr. Gladstone confesses that, 
if the mind of the Church and her rulers is deliberately anti-Catholic, 
he has no right to “seek a hiding-place within the pale of her posses- 
sions.” The growing life of Convocation, and the bold and faithfnl use 
which the Lower House made of ita recovered freedom, brought comfort 
to Mr. Gladstone and those who thought with him. The State might 
legislate in an un-Ohristian sense and its courts affix heterodox mean- 
ings to Oatholic symbols, but the mind and heart of the Church were 
right with God. Then came the furious controversy about “ Essays 
and Reviews,” and the troubles in South Africa for which Bishop . 
Colenso was responsible. In all these crises the Church af England 

learned that her mion with the State afforded but little guarantee 
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for the maintenance of orthodoxy or of ecclesiastical order; and that 
` those prime necessities of her life must be secured by recourse to her 
spiritual powers and by a resolute appeal from Omsar to God. None 
of these events were without their effect on Mr. Gladstone’s mind, 
and the change of conviction which had ao long been silently pro- 
ceeding found emphatic and startling expression in his dealings with 
English Ohurch-Rates and with the Irish Establishment. In 1868 
he published his memorable “ Chapter of Autobiography,” and from 
that time on it was obvious that he had ceased to believe in the principle 
of religious Establishment. A principle has no geographical limits, 
afid if the establishment of religion rested on principle, it must be 
maintained in Ireland as well as elsewhere. If, on the other hand, 
Disestabliahment in Ireland involved no sacrifice of principle, then the 
whole ‘question of a religious Establishment became a matter of 
expediency—of wisdom, and prudence, and constitutional stability. 
Tt was to be considered with reference to time and place and circum- 
stances; and, if these considerations should at any time prove 
unfavourable to it, there was no sacred and immutable ground on 
which it could be defended from its enemies. 

Though he could no longer defend it on the ground of principle, it 
is probable that Mr. Gladstone still clung to‘Hstablishment as a matter 
of high expediency ; but even in fhis respect his opinion was oon- 
siderably modified by the practical experience of 1876-1880. The 
Bulgarian horrors had kindled a flame of national indignation, and 
yet, under the administration of Lord Beaconsfield, there was the most 
imminent danger that Christian England would be committed to a war 
on behalf of the great anti-Ohristian Power by which those horrors had 
been instigated or condoned. Some splendid exceptions there were, 
but the great bulk of the Established clergy supported Lord Beacons- 
field and the Turk; and many sober Ohurchmen, who had never 
before concerned themselves with Disestablishment, began to ask 
themselves what was the good of maintaining an Hstablishment, if the 
authorised teachers of religion thus threw their weight on to the 
immoral and anti-Christian side. For my own part, I cannot doubt 
that some such “obstinate questionings ” haye, ever since that date, 
haunted Mr. Gladstone’s mind. 

In all subsequent dealings with ecclesiastical problems—such as the 
Public Worship Regulation Bill, the Burials Bill, and the Deceased 
Wife's Sister Bill, the creation of new bishoprica at home, and the 
extension of the Ohurch abroad—the effects of these questionings 
manifested themselves. All Mr. Gladstone’s efforta were now directed 
to strengthening the Ohurch in her interior and spiritual life, and 
_ relaxing the tightness of her hold on the framework of the State, 
He remained qualis ab incepto, a perfectly religious man and a 
Qhristian in the fullest sense of Pliny’s definition—s worshipper of 
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Jesus Ohrist as God. He remained, as he had been at least since 1888, 
a loyal disciple of the Ohurch of England, as a true and living part of 
the Holy Oatholic Ohurch. But one great change had passed over his 
ecclesiastical views. Though always a vehement enemy of Hrastianism, 
he was once a passionate advocate of the closest union between the 
separate entities of Ohurch and State. He gradually became, in 
sympathy and temper if not in formal theory, a Free Ohurchman. 

Among the many absurd fables of which Mr. Gladstone has been 
made the subject is the story that he had strong leanings towards 
Romanism, This delusion found a suitable exponent in the late 
Mr. Whalley, M.P., who actually went so far as to ask Mr, Gladstone, 
as a matter of public concern, if he was a member of the Church of 
Rome; and, in the hubbub which preceded the disestablishment of 
the Irish Church, Mr. Gladstone found it necessary to publish a denial 
of the statement, reiterated by the supporters of the Establishment, 
that “when at Rome I made arrangements with the Pope to destroy 
the Church Hstabliahment in Ireland, with some other like matters, 
being myself a Roman Oatholic at heart.” 

For my own part, I never knew a stouter anti-Romanist than Mr. 
Gladstone, ‘‘ Romanism is a tyranny all through. A tyranny of the 
priest over the layman, of the bishop over the priest, of the Pope 
over the bishop”; this is certainly the substance, and these are very 
nearly the words, of a sentence which I have heard from his lipe. 
And his anti-papal outburst in “ Vaticanism” and its connected 
pamphlets, though it astonished the world, contained nothing which 
was novel to those who knew the interior of his mind. It may be 
worth while to recall the passage which awoke the storm. Ridiculing 
the notion that a handful of Ritualistic clergy could, if they would, 
Romanize the Ohuroh of England, he said : . 

“ At no time since the sanguinary reign of Mary has such a scheme been 
possible. But, if it had been possible in the seventeenth or eighteenth 
centuries, it would still have become impossible in the nineteenth ; when . 
Rome has substituted for the proud boast of semper sadem a policy of violence 
and change in faith; when a has refurbished and paraded anew every 
rusty tool she was fondly thought to have disused; when no one can become 
her convert without renouncing his moral and mental freedom and placing 
his civil loyalty and duty at the mercy of another; and when she has equally 
repudiated modern thought and ancient history. I cannot persuade myself 
to feel alarm as to the final issue of her crusades in England, and this 
although I do not undervalue her great powers of mischief.” 


It is to be borne in mind that thia passage occurred in an article 
evoked by the Public Worship Act of 1874, and entitled “ Ritual 
and Ritualism.” In this paper Mr. Gladstone maintained with great 
earnestness the lawfulness and expediency of moderate ritual in the - 
services of the Ohurch of England. He claimed for ritual apostolic 
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\ 
authorization in St. Paul’s words, “ Let all things be done decently 
and in order,” or, as he more exactly renders the Greek, “in right, 
graceful or becoming figure, and by fore-ordered errangement.” 

Yet he himself was never, in any sense, a Ritualist. On March 11, 
1867, he wrote: 


“Yesterday I saw, for the first time, the service in a Ritualistic church 

pro There was much in it that I did not like, could not defend as 

good, perhaps could not claim toleration for. But that must be in’ the last 
last—resort.” 


—the very 


This sentence exactly expresses Mr. Gladstone’s attitude towards 
Ritualism. He defended the liberty of those who, within the wide 
latitude allowed by the Prayer-Book, sought-to introduce or restore 
material beanty and sumptuousness in public worship. He maintained 
the right of the Church to settle these matters for herself in her own 
ecclesiastical tribunals. On the morrow of the Lambeth Judgment he 
_ wrote to a friend of the Bishop of Lincoln: 


“Pray make my kindest and best pe to the Bishop. I hope, and 
incline to think, some principles of moment have gained a ground 
from which they will not be easily dislodged. f» 


But, while thus solicitous for the unhampered development of 
what others felt to be helpful and becoming and edifying, his 
own spiritual nature was little dependent on such acocasories. It 
was not that he did not know a fine building from an ugly one, or 
good music from bad, or even a well-ordered from a slovenly cere- 
monisl. He was keenly alive to the ssthetic shortcomings of the 
English nature. But he so profoundly realized the vital reality of 
Christian worship—he was, in prayer and Oommunion, so absolutely 
solus cum Solo—that, as far as his own personal needs were concerned, 
ritual and decoration and vestment and posture were the merest mint 
and anise and cummin of the spiritual economy. 

Mr, Gladstone was not a Romaniser and not a Ritualist ; and he 
could not, with his own consent, have been styled a Puseyite, a 
Newmanite, or even a Tractarian. In the spiritual sphere he called 
no man master; bat his predilections may perhaps be inferred from 
the fact that he wished to place Dean Ohurch on the throne of 
Canterbury, and that he once instanced Bishop Wilkinson (now of 
St. Andrews) as the type and model of orthodox Anglicanism. 

With the Broad Ohurch school it would be generally assumed that 
Mr. Gladstone had little or no sympathy; and yet an intellect so prone 
to theorization, and so steeped in the religious philosophy of Butler and 
. Coleridge, could scarcely fail to make occasional excursions into theo- 
logical speculation beyond the rigid limita of the High Ohurch school. 
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` Eristances of this téndenoy may be seen in his championship of Maurica 
when the Council of King’s College condemned him, and his emphatic 
protest against the elevation of private opinions on eternal punishment 
to the rank of Catholic dogmas; in his eulogy of ‘Ecce Homo”; in 
his resolute determination to secure the advancement of Dr. Temple 
(which cost him Dr, Pasey’s friendship); in his imperfect sympathy 
with the public use of the Athanasian Oreed; and, more recently, in 
his disparagement of the doctrine of natural immortality. The only 
school of religious thought (if, indeed, it can by any stretch of 
courtesy be called religious) for which Mr. Gladstone had no tolerance 
was Erastianism, In 1876 he wrote: 


“ Tf wo follow the Erastian idea, it does not matter what God we worship 
or how we worship Him, provided we derive both belief and worship from 
the civil ruler, or hold them subject to his orders. Many most reepectable 
persons have been, or have thought themselves to be, Erastians; but the 
system, in the developments of which it is capable, is among the most debased 
ever known to man.” : 


Mr. Gladstone would himself have claimed to be an historical 
Catholic, and his loyal adhesion to the Catholico doctrines concerning 
the Ohurch, the Priesthood, and the Sacraments abundantly justified 

‘the claim. But his religion rested on an even deeper and stronger 
foundation. He was, first and last and in the innermost core of his 
being, an Evangelical, clinging, with the strong and simple assurance 
of a childlike faith, to the great central realities of personal sinfalness 
and personal salvation through the Cross of Christ. In this faith 
he lived from his boyhood up to the eighty-ninth year of a life 
spent in the most engrossing and distracting of secular occupations, 
That life has been a living epistle, “loyal,” as Dr. Pusey wròte in 
1865, “ to the Ohurch, to the Faith, and to God”; scrupulously 
exact in duty, yet never too busy for constant and profound 
devotion ; conversant with the highest functions of statesmanship and 
governance, yet always stooping to offices of a “ humble and humbliag 
character” (the words are his own) for the glory of God in the service 
of His creatures. The late Mr. W. Cory, who was examined by him 
ef Eton in 1841, wrote: “ Ho was the first young Good Man I had 
ever seen. He seemed to me an apostle of unworldly ardour, 
bridling his life.” One who had been intimately acquainted with 
ecclesiastical authorities in two communions said: “No ecclesiastio 
I have ever known made on me such an impression of sanctity 
es Mr, Gladstone.” Another wrote: “The dignity, the order, the 
simplicity, and, above all, the fervent and manly piety of his daily - 
life, form a spectacle far more impressive than his most magnificent 
performances in Parliament or on the platform.” For my own part, 
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HE publication of the Ohina Blue-book, the debate in Parliament, 
and the speeches of Lord Salisbury have now put us in 
possession of all the necessary facta for the elucidation of recent 
doings in the Far East, Their consideration can hardly be exhilarating, 
even to the most confirmed optimist; and it may be regarded as. 
doubtful whether even the Prime Minister ie really as content with 
our part in these doings as his studiously cheerful, not to say flippant, 
remarks would seem to imply. Any criticism, however, of the con- 
duct of Far-Hastern affairs which may be made in this paper will be 
actuated solely by the hope that it may have some effect, however 
infinitesimal, towards improved action in the future, not towards the 
replacement of the Government by another; for, however great the- 
merits of individual members of the Opposition, a Ministry formed from.. 
it would not be at all likely to prove a gain to the country ; would, in 
fact, be “ to jump out of the frying-pan into the fire”; and though. 
the warning given by the recent Norfolk election need not be altogether - 
deplored, there ought to be no other feeling than a profound regres - 
if the shifting of votes which there took place should become general. . 
But where public discontent exists, it is well to look for its causes, 
and these in the present case are patent enough. Though domestic 
and local considerations have probably had their part, there can be: 
little doubt that the chief cause has been a feeling that the recent 
conduct of our foreign policy—especially as regards China—has not. 
been to our credit. f P : 
That this feeling is not entirely withont justification is evident . 
from the Parliamentary papers. I am not one to minimise tho 
exceeding difficulty of the situation which we have had to face, and 
I can even recognise the possibility that the Russian acquisition of 
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Port Arthur could not have been avoided without war with two, 
perhaps even with three, Great Powers. But what does not admit of 
doubt is that we have brought upon ourselves unnecessary humilia- 
tion, by making futile objections and by giving explanations unworthy 
of our dignity and lowering to our prestige. The concessions from 
China which have been used to cover these defects are by no means 
an adequate counterpoise, and, unless there should be a marked change 
in our attitude, will for the most part prove eventually worthless. 
Dealing first with these, it is to be observed, in the first instance, 
that what is regarded as the principal concession, vis.—the assurance 
with regard to the non-alisnation of the Yangtse Valley—is in reality 
no concession to us at all. There could have been no desire on the 
. part of China to part with this territory, and the assurance of non- 
alienation must, therefore, have been very willingly given. But as 
her power is inadequate to ensure the validity of her promise, our 
acceptance of it implies an undertaking to assist in the defence of 
the territory in question; so that, in fact, any conoesgion in the 
amatter was on our part. Moreover, our demand -for this so-called 
-concession.has had this disadvantage (which in a published: letter I 
anticipated when it was first announced), that it seems to imply our 
comparative indifference to other parts of China, such as Kwantung, 
where our interesta are only less important than in the Yangtze 
Walley, and bas consequently given a certain colour:and justification 
tò a demand on the part of France for a concession, in appearance 
similar, though by no means of the same significance. For the 
moment, at all events, this “concession” is no benefit to us what- 
-ever. So much of - open door,” and “equal opportunity,” as we 
. rhad before, we have still, and no more; while any future value 
~ depends entirely npon what force, military rather than naval, we can 
a\provide for its defence. i 
A similar consideration applies to the “concession” in respect of 
~ the maritime customs. Sir Robert Hart has taught China the value 
of British administration. While he is one of the most eminent of 
_ living Englishmen, and is thoroughly loyal to his country, he has 
yproved himself beyond all doubt the most valuable servant possessed 
. :by the Ohinese Government. He has brought them a revenue incom- 
-sparably greater than they could have obtained for themselves, and his, 
>-impartial distribution of posts in his department among representatives 
~of other European nations has, by discounting anti-British jealousy, 
done much to leszen, if it has not altogether prevented, importunity 
for his.superseasion. It may be taken for granted, therefore, that 
Chins made a very willing promise that his successors should: be 
. British subjecte. What, however, would be the value of the privilege 
thus granted to us in the face of pressure by hostile Powers, unless 
ave are prepared to assist in defending it?. On the retirement of -Sir 
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Robert Hart (and, in view of his long service and precarious health, 
that can hardly be ‘long delayed) are we prepared to resist at all 
costs a very possible demand on the part of France and Russia to 
appoint to the vacancy ? If not, this concession is worth the paper 
it is written upon, and no more. 

The opening of waterways and new treaty porta will no doubt prove 
of substantial value for a time, if we assume a more determined: 
attitude than in the past towards local obstruction, But here again, 
as in the case of the other concessions, any permanent value depends 
on what assistance we are prepared to give Ohina for the defence of 
her territory. If we remain passive, benefit from them in no long 
time will disappear in the same way as “equality of opportunity ” 
has already gone in Manchuria and Shantung. 

Regarding these concessions as a whole, their aggregate value to 
us as they stand, and without a much more resolute attitude on our 
part than has yet been shown, is incomparably less than that which 
has been obtained from China by other Powers. Not to mention 
Manchuria and Port Arthur, the exclusive rights obtained by the 
“mailed fist” in Shantung should, and if belonging to us would,. 
produce immeasurably more profit than under present circumstances- 
we are likely to derive from all these concessions put together. 

Though the above views are, I know, those of many who are best 
acquainted with Far-Hastern affairs, they have probably not been. 
shared by the less well-informed majority, who are more likely to 
have estimated the concessions at the high value placed upon them 
by the Government, Any credit, however, accorded for obtaining* 
them has had little appreciable effect in lessening’ the public discontent 
with other features in our Eastern diplomacy. Even if it be open to 
doubt whether the Government should have had a clearer insight into 
Russia's intentions with regard to Port Arthur, and a previously: - 
settled policy to regulate their action when those intentions were 
carried into effect, they are certainly amenable to just censure for failing - 
to see the obvious consequence of their own action. Carping objections 
could only result in humiliation when there was no intention of sup- 
porting them by force; and the unfortunate “explanations” abont 
the presence of our ships at Port Arthur would naturally be held to 
justify the demand for them, and to imply admission of a superior 
right on the part of Russia to the use of the port in question. The 
interpretation put upon these explanations, though desoribed as “false,” 
bore so close a resemblance to truth that the belief of its correctness 
in Ohina, and, it may be added, in England, might have been antici- 
pated. In the face of such want of resoluteness:in our attitude, 
Chinese concession to the Russian demands was rendered inevitable. 

Two courses were from the outset open to us, each of them having 
plausible arguments in its favour: the one, to adopt and maintain, 
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even at the risk of war, a firm attitude in opposition to the alienation 
of Port Arthur; the other, to regard its acquisition by Russia as 
inevitable, to “ graciously acquiesce” in it, and to come to terms 
with her for securing our intereste in China, Adopting neither of, 
these, the Government chose what Sir E. Grey rightly termed: “ the 
one indefensible course ”—vim. that of making protests, which clearly 
showed that they had no force behind them—proteata which would 
naturally irritate Russia, while, sffording not the least promise, of | 
affecting her projects. And then, when Russia had calmly ignored 
‘our objections and had hoisted her flag at Port Arthur, we, in acoord- 
ance with an eleventh-hour decision, obtained——Wei-hai-Wei. There 
is a process well known and much favoured in Ohina, which, in 
“ pidgin-English,” is called “saving the face.” Where a defeat has . 
been experienced, or a.loss, moral or material, has been sustained, it 
consists in the doing, or causing to be done, of some act intended to 
hide the humiliation from the ignorant multitude. Of this nattre 
was the hoisting of the Chinese flag alongside that of Russia when the 
latter took possession of Port Arthur; and an unduly close resem- 
blance to it may be discerned in our own ‘action with regard to 
Wei-hai-Wei. Preceded by the great display of naval power in the, 
Gulf of Pechele, this soquisition seemed to some of us as the mouse 
outcoming from mountains in labour; yet, when announced here with 
_ a great flourish of trumpeta, it was rooaived by the supporters of the 
Government (even by some of those who had been discontented with 
their Far-Hastern policy) with acclamation. This “ brilliant counter- 
poise for Port Arthur,” this “ masterly counter-stroke to Russia,” had, 
in fact, applied to it most of the epithets and synonyms which are 
appropriate only to the greatest. feats of war or diplomacy. The 
event will prove whether such laudation was justified. Meanwhile, 
the consideration of the papers and speeches on .the subject has only 
served to-confirm the doubts on the point of those who are best 
acquainted with the situation. in China, and are at the same time 
competent to form an opinion upon it unbiassed by party considerations. 
The acquisition has, no doubt, to a certain extent, calmed opposition 
in England, and may possibly have conduced to “saye our face” in 
Ohina ; but it is open to doubt whether ita effect in either case will 
prove much less temporary than the display of the Ohinese flag at 
Port Arthur. While it is, and will remain, an irritating menace ‘to 
Russia, it is difficult to discern how our possession of this port will in 
the slightest degree thwart her designe. For a war with her r now, OF ' 
at an early date, the port might, no doubt, be useful to us for various: 
. purposes; but possession of it might be obtained at any time when 
. required by a friendly pre-arrangement with Ohina, or, in any case, 
by a Power having gomand of the sea. To render it more useful— 
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aa, for instance, by the provision of a dock for the repair of ships 
damaged in ‘action, and of the necessary works of defencs—will take 
years, and will involve large expenditure for construction and garrison. 
But by the end of these years Russia will be in a far more impregnable 
position than now, and having, by means of her great railway, ready 
acces to Ohina by land, will prosecute’her designs with little regard to 
any possible injury which we can do her from the saa, For these reasons, 
our acquisition of Wei-hai-Wei would seem to be only another instance 
of the objectionable policy which makes itself go evident in the Par- 
iiamentary papers—a policy of opposition to Russia without practical 
effect upon her, beyond that of useless irritation. The report that 
bwo regiments in India are under orders to proceed to Wei-hai-Wei 
seems to have been premature; but the official answer to the question 
on the subject would seem to imply that some force is to be sent 
thither, and that what may be called the policy of “ bluff” is to be 
continued. Considering how small is the number of our troops rela- 
tively to our world-wide responsibilities, it may be doubted whether 
even Mr. Balfour's adroitness can provide a plausible justification for 
employing any of them at a distant outpost in support of such a 
policy. It may be hoped, therefore, that the Government may be 
induced, even if necessary by the opposition of its own supporters, 
to leave the port as it is, and to expend upon it neither men nor 
millions. : 

But enough as regards the past. What has been done cannot be 
andone ; and “there is no use in crying over spilt milk.” What 
concerns us now is to endeavour to grasp the present situation in the 
Far East, and to consider what is to be done to preserve our interests 
there in face of the great change of circumstances which has recently 
taken place. We have to recognise, in the first instance, that 
Manchuria, as well as Shantung, is now virtually out of the control of 
Ghina, While, for the convenience of the dominating Powers, both 
will remain for a time under Ohinese administration, “ equality of 
opportunity ” there as regards the construction of railroads, and the 
opening of mines, is irretrievably gone; and the former may be 
regarded as practically a Russian province, the latter, though less 
certainly, as a German province, Possibly neither Power will increase 
the duties upon foreign trade, which have, according to treaty, been 
teyied by China. But even if they do, I am not one of those who 
believe that the actual volume of British trade will decrease. On the 
contrary, I expect it to grow larger, whatever barriers may be raised 
against it, owing to the great development of the oduntries in question, 
which is certain to follow the advent of civilised government. What 
eoul diminish, and that largely, is the proportion which our trade now 
bears to the total of foreign trade, That, however, is the worst to be 
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expected. Our actual, as distinguished from our relative, commercial}, 
position in these provinoes will not be: impaired, but rather is likely, 
to be improved. 

But, it may -be EE, possession or aipin of Ghiaie ; 
territory by more civilised Powers, or their control over the Ohinese- 


- Government, will result in increasing British trade, why need we be. 


anxious about the future of the Middle Kingdom, or care what. 
division is made of her provinces? Those who would put this. 
qnestion (1) ignore the effect upon India of a China under the, 
complete control of Russia, or of Russis and other Powers in, concert: 
with. her ;. and (2) fail to appreciate the enormous increase of trade, - 


~ which wonld result from a rational development of the country, and- 


the exceedingly small pee of this which will fall to our share if wey 
remain inactive. - 

,As.to (1). Any one who, Tooking at a map of China, observes the. 
reat distance which separates Manchuria from Burmah, would be-apt. 
to yegard Russian pressure upon the latter as too remote a contingency: 
to be considered in practical politics. But Russia has shown herself. 
capable of assimilating Asiatic peoples with extraordinary rapidity.. 
Already we are told that the population of Manchuria (which now 
contains but few Manchus, and consists mainly of emigrants from the- 
Northern Provinces of China Proper) is showing remarkable- oom- . 
placency towards the Russians in its midst, and appears to weloome 
the prospect of a Government which, however far from perfect, is_.at 
lgast`a great improyement upon that of “ squeezing ” Mandarina,- If 
Russis should be. allowed a free hand in Ohina Proper, similar appre-) 
ciation of her will have, effect there, and all the more quickly ag, the . 
knowledge ‘spreads of the improved condition of the Manchurians.., 
Though, no doubt, under any probable conditions, it would be a long: 
time before Russia could undertake the administration of the hundreds’ 
of millions of Ohina, the power to, bring pressure to bear upon India, 
need not wait for that, and might be achieved within a "comparatively - 
short period. If-by continuance of her predominant influence at, 
Pekin she should obtain control of the railroads, which. will in the . 


_ course cf a few years traverse the Middle Kingdom from end to endy 


she might within half a generation become a menace to India such as, 
she' has never yet been. The Yunnan frontier of Burmah hes no: 
Himalayas to impede the march of ẹ hostile force; and if the infor- 
mation -furnished by Mr. Colquhoun (who in his journeys from Ohing' 
to India gave special attention to the spbject) and other travellers be, 
correct, an enemy having control of Southern Ohina has an open; 
“back door” to India, which, in the absence of natyral obstacles, 
would involve great cost for defence. According to reports recently ; 
publishéd; Rumia, probably with the aid of her enbaidised Mandarina, ; 
is endeavouring to obtain control of the projected Pekin-Hankau rail- 
road. This attempt, if successful, would bring Russia nearly half-way 
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from Manchuria to the Burmese frontier, while the French railroad 
from Tonquin to Yunnan-Fu (only some 200 miles from Burmah), 
extended, as in the absence of opposition it is likely to be, to Hankan 
or some other point on the Yangtze, would enable these Powers to 
knock at the Indian “back door” so disagreeably as to compel the 
presence of a large force to prevent their entrance. This is a oon- 
tingenty which, whether remote or not, may be regarded as almost 
certain to poour some day, if we allow other Powers to, have their way 
in China, and is therefore one against which a wise statesmanship 
should provide beforeharid. It cannot be too clearly recognised, how- 
ever, that any steps to avert it cannot be long delayed. They must 
be taken now, or it will be too late. l 

As regards (2), all intelligent observers concur as to the amazing 
increase to the wealth of the world which would result from the better 
development-of the enoxmous resources of China. Even if there were 
no improvement in the present modes of agriculture, mining, and 
manufacture, the mere introduction of railroads into so densely 
populated a country, where ordinary roads, and to a great extent 
rivers, are impassable for the greater part of the year, would give an 
impetus to the Chinese commercial instinct such as.to cause a vast 
increase of trade. But with the railroads would come other applica- 
tions of modern science ; and these, especially in mining, would give 
rise to a foreign commerce compared with which that of the „present 
would be only an insignificant fraction. Abundance of coal and iron 
exista in every province in Chins, the coalfield of Shansi alone being 
probably the largest which is yet known in the world, while each of 
the other valuable minerals, except platinum, invites profitable work 
in many parts of the Empire. The uee of moat of these earth-pro- 
ducts, aswell as certain methods of obtaining them, has, indeed, been 
known to the Chinese for thousands of years. The tradition that 
coal was the chief fuel of the people many centuries before its value 
was known in Hurope, at a.period anterior to the Christian -era, is to 
a certain extent confirmed by Marco Polo, whose remarks* on the 
subject indicate that.the use of it observed by him as being general 
must have begun long before his time. But though this long-oon- 
tinued usage of coal by. hundreds of millions of people may seem to 
render it doubtful whether any considerable quantity is left, it is on 
the contrary practically certain that this residue immeasurably éxceeds 
all that in many ages has yet been recovered. Partly owing to 
the superstitious fear of letting out the “earth-dragon,” and chiefly, 
I imagine, from ignorance of efficient measures of pumping, the soil 
has nowhere been pierced below water level, and I believe that no 
shafts are deeper than 100 feet. In fact, not only coal, but other 


* “Tt is a fact that all over tHe country of Cathay there is a kind of black stone 
exiating In beds in the mountains which they dig out and burn like firewood. It is 
true that they have plenty of firewood also, but thay do not burn it, because these 
stones burn better and cost less.”"—Yule’s Afarco Polo, vol. 1 p, 895. 
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aninerals, have been taken merely from the surface; and according 
to all experience, therefore, what remains below must be in vastly 
greater quantities. 

. Now it is not difficult to see that, while the development of these 
great resources will, and ought to, bring enormous benefita to -the. 
Chinese, by far the greater portion of the profit derivable by the out- 
sido world will fall to the Powers who control the country. Under 
no possible circumstances can we expect that our share of that profit: 
will be in the proportion—80 per-cent.—which our trade now bears 
to the total of foreign trade; but supposing it were 40, or even 20, 
per cent, it would mean a heritage of incalculable value to our’ 
children, as furnishing support tó many millions of our ever-increasing 
population. 

But, in order to secure a fair share, or aria this profit, it 
is evident that we must bestir ourselves, and that quickly. I do not 
there indicate the linea of a policy which would seem best calculated 
` to attain the desired end. “I must be content now with saying that, 
either by ourselves, or in concert with other Powers whose intereste _ 
‘are similar to our own, we must find means for strengthening China. 
According to Gordon’s experience and all competent opinion, tha 
people, except, perhaps, those of the most southern provinces, are 
capable of furnishing excellent soldiers, in number practically un- 
limited. ,With European leading and training, an army might therefore 
be formed which would be an effective defence to the country against 
further aggression, What, however, is most immediately required for 
- our interests is government support to British enterprise. Possibly, 
by an amicable agreement with Russia, and by putting an end to our; 
policy of useleas irritation, we might induce her to cease from her 
constant opposition, But, whether such an arrangement would be 
practicable or not, the utmost encouragement and support should be 
afforded to such enterprise, as being not less for the best interests of 
China than for our own, Already various concessions haye been 
` obtained by British aubjeots for the building of railroads and the 
«working of mines. The Chinese Government shc`ld be made clearly 
to understand that such rights cannot in future be ignored with ~ 
greater impunity than if they belonged to Russians, Germans, or- 
Frenchmen; and that it will be held responsible for obstruction or out- 
rage, whether arising spontaneously from popular superstitionorfrom the ` 
incitement of local Mandarins. Our policy of leaving private interests 
¢o take care of themselves must be abandoned. Other Governments ` 
give a strenuous support to the enterprise of their subjecta, and we 
must do:the same, or we shall very quickly find ourselves in the 
+ position of mere spectators with reference to the coming development 
’ of China. 

Wi Drs Vaux. 


THE PRISON TREATMENT OF WOMEN. 


HERH is danger lest the peculiar problems of what is called by 

officiala the “ female side” of prisons should be neglected in 

the very hopeful discussions on prison reform that are taking place in 
Parliament. 

That this should be so is natural for two salient reasons First, 
that reform has been pushed by, and at the instance of, members of 
Parliament posseased of the supreme qualification of having tasted the 
bread and water of affliction on the male side; and secondly, that ` 
there is not only no similarly qualified woman, but no woman at all, 
who has the opportunity to speak in the council of the nation on the 
special “ female” difficulties. 

It must also be remembered that a Parliament which cannot find 
the right time for considering the openly proclaimed civio grievances 
of free women citizens cannot be in a mood to give due weight to 
those cloistered griefs that crush the womanhood of those who have 
fallen so far below the ideal as to be classed among criminals, many 
_ of whom belong to the (according to the tendency of the thinker) 
disgusting, comic, or pitiable class of drunkards, many to the social 
nuisance called “ thief,” some to the olass that a vicious society treats 
as outcasts. 

Then, again, the number of the women who fall under the power 
of the guoler is small in comparison to that of the men, very small in 
proportion to the population. The very goodness of women, their 
Jaw-abidingness, withdrawa them from notice, and this in spite of the 
fact that women have more laws to obey than men have, while 
the temptation to disobey some laws that are equally incumbent on . 
‘oth sexes is, by consent and necessity, greater to women than to` 
men. 
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The expectation of men that women shall be dressed in more 
various, more showy, more perishable clothes and ornaments than 
themselves, who deck the tempting windows and strew the goods in 
the streets, spreads greater snare before the woman’s eyes; the 
crying children cling to the mother for food ; the starving baby hangs 
at her breast, and almost drives her to theft. The hellish ginshop 
appeals more temptingly to the worn child- ~bearer, the, weary char- 
woman, ithe cruelly- abused wife, who share.-the more, epsily excited 
nervous constitution ‘of womanhood ; ‘and ‘the shrill soréar of the 
excited woman brings her more frequently under the fatal notice of 
the male policeman than do the growling oaths of her man congener. 

. The officials of the law are genuinely more shocked; they feel, 
from judge to policeman, their sense of what is right more outraged 
by the woman who is not normally well behaved than they do by the 
man guilty of the same misconduct. Perhaps it would be fair to say 
that their attitude of mind is shared by the bulk of the nation, whose 
standard of morality they are in office to enforce. The difficulty. for 
the Watien brought’ to the bar. is:that, while thé stricter rule ‘of con~‘ 
strudfion of {law and drder.”:is applied’ to her instinotively,.it"is nob 
easier for- hér..to be. obedient: to- law -except inasmuch as’ populari 
morality acts as a stimulant to her best qualities, Where this is`notbi 
ropthõsə who -realise that it is not go shake their. heads and 'say how 
low the! nation has fallen when even-women:do these things.: +2: taga 
r This somewhat unfair- attitude -is, however, only the :poisononal 
flower, of- a wholesome:root: + It is thewemanet of a healthy national: 
ophscience, - > Butit hust. not’ be‘ allowed any longer'to:liftirits headd’ 
and influence ‘our “prison: ‘management. - Before the law..men andr 
` women must be held equal i in responsibility. ` en Pes Pe 
T-It- iszġrue. that in +prison’ management it has been sesoomined tix 
spme points -that identical arrangementa are not equal.’ -Women have; 
long been relibved from plank-bed and! other.forms of torture. Itvis,» 
‘howeyer; imposéible to.make prison equal in its’ pains and penalties ast 
between mah ànd man, and:the_problem is how to make the generabi 
discipline as just as humanity can make it. ' But there are: broad lines 
on which the difference of-fex.calls for careful consideration’ in tiakingp 
prison rulds, and all- must: nob be tld sauce for the’ gobee thatc mays 
he appropriate to the gander. are ge A 

. Misa-Orme *.tella us in convincing words of dhenair reformim - 
women’s prisons. :- She .speaks-of. recommendations’ of thet Depart), 
mental, Committee on which she.sat that-haye been “:quietly ignored, ¥ 
thøugh they. are most important and: far-réavhing, and. she"points ~out! 
thd clack--off women- officials’ ini the. higher : graded: of the” prison: 
administration. -, “Mr, Pickersgill hesi proposed aniamendment tovithds 
Prisons’ Bul; which would: put ‘at least one-lady -on` the “Board: oS 

* Fortnightly Review, May 1898. 
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Visitors* for convict . prisons—that is, one woman to fourteen: men 
members, It would be a small concession even if it were obtained, for 
in work in which women’s participation is a novelty, it is well that 
there should be always two-women who can consult together on the 
matters which they specially are competent to represent to the whole 
Board. This appears to be at present the only movement in favour of 
giving women an authoritative share in the humanising of our prison 
system, . It would be more satisfactory to have one woman Oom- 
missioner, possibly preferring for that post a trained doctor, competent 
to deal with mental diseases among women prisoners. The women’s 
convict prison at Aylesbury, at least, should have a Governor of the 
same sex, even if the women’s side in each of the large prisons be not 
at once provided with a head, whose position shall give her an authority 
nearly, if not quite, co-ordinate with that of the Governor on the 
men’s side, At present the matrons, often admirable women as they 
are, are not generally of the class under whom any of us women who 
are interested in prisons would like to be put for discipline, An 
educated male prisoner may find a good and agreeable friend in the 
Governor, and has even been known to wish for a little freedom from 
his society during the period of imprisonment; but a first-claes 
woman misdemeanant would not be as well off. Not that this is a 
matter of wide importance, since women politicians and reformers do 
not often get into trouble. But it serves to illustrate the difference 
in the class of officers end the degree of authority placed in their 
hands. Now, the. use of having an educated and trained mind in 
supreme authority in a prison is that, within certain limits, a good 
deal of discretion is given in order to adapt the discipline to special 
cases or special temperaments. 

The way in which the domination of man over. woman has been 
held to be natural and proper is curiously illustrated in the faot that 
the need for perfectly private religious conversation is recdgnised for 
men, and the chaplain enjoys perfect freedom to visit a prisoner alone 
whenever he thinks fit. But a woman prisoner is always under tho 
ken of a warder whenever either the chaplain or an authorised woman 
visitor seeks to comfort or instruct her, or to hear her penitent 
outpourings, It is true that a delicate-minded warder will try to ba 

` both deaf and invisible ; but there is the hard (and, in the case of ths 
chaplain, necessary) rule. It can only be remedied by recognising the ' 
human need for privacy, which is felt by women fully as much as by 
men, and by appointing women to give religious help. One matron— 
of the undesirable sort—spoke of such a visitor being in dangar from 
the violence of women prisoners. But that ia a danger either that 
does not exist, or that would willingly be faced: by women with women : 
aa it is by chaplains with men. There is, however, scarcely anything 
more pathetic in visiting prisons than to see-the hungry-look ‘of the 
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prisoner at the woman who shows interest enough in prison life to be’ 
-peen there, even though she is forbidden to hold intercourse with the 
prisoners. 

i REEN P SEEE E EEE in prisons, but their 
business is chiefly either to share in the admirable work of Discharged 
Prisoners’ Aid Societies or to act as Scripture readers. What would 
seem to be wanted is rather educated women, whose position im 
relation to the prison would be equal to that of the chaplain, and who 
would have the same freedom and authority about lending books from 
thé library and other details of management. There should be also 
some careful arrangement by which women (as well as Nonconformist 


.clergy, to whom Miss Orme directs so well-meant a reproach) of 


varying religious sympathies ahonld be put in touch with different. 


_prisoners, There is at present a general though vague belief among 


philanthropic women that it is very difficult to got access to a prison, 
and to apply to the Home Secretary for a permit seems audacious and 
difficult. The Commissioners have, however, recently been much more 
ready to admit known visitors, though they” are still capable of 
administering a very pretty snub on occasion to some quite admirable 
woman who wants to form her ideas as to what women ought to wish, 
and to be allowed, to do for women prisoners. One friend of mine, 
encouraged by the great courtesy of the successive Home Secretaries 
to myself, was refused admission, and had to give up her visit. 
` Inside the prisons there is a good deal of dogged opposition to visitors. 
One very pleasant warder in a large women’s prison eaid: “ Visitors ? 
We've so many they tumble over each other!” A little detailed 
inquiry ascertained that one woman came sometimes, one was a paid 
agent of a Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Society, who saw pome-prisoners © 
just before discharge, another came once a fortnight, another 


> irregularly, and altogether there were some half-dozen who occasionally 


visited among a large number of prisoners serving fairly long terme. - 
But if we are to stem the current of réeidivisms, it must be by many 
women having socess to prisoners right through their days and weeks 
of dismal seclusion. They must be women capable of doing some- 
thing in addition to “ doing good” to the prisoner, capable of getting 
“into touch with whatever there is in her that can be made the leyes 
for lifting her out of her degradation. The reason why outsiders are 
the right people for this is thab you can only very rarely indeed 
combine the function of an officer, whose duty it is to carry out the 
punitive disciplinary rules of the prison, and of a friend and 
” redeemer of the prisoner. This is said to be especially true, as a 
rule, with women, who hardly ever admit the justice of their sentence. 
_ A deep sense of injury is always there. It may partly be because a 
T woman—whether or not she has been originally driven or led into 
-crime by some man, whether she be or not the miserable victim of æ 
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drunken and dissolute and brutal society, to which she has only too 
easily assimilated herself—has at least been arrested, tried, condemned, 
driven to prison, received at the door, medically inspected, registered, 
and consciously governed in prison, by men, who have not treated her 
as a woman, but as a prisoner, an accused person, an object of sus- 
Picion, and then of severe discipline. It is a wholly unnatural 
relationship, which womanhood must resent. A woman so situated 
needs a kind word, a tone of pity. But the very women she meeta 
with are trained and pound by rule to be impersonal, severe, 
unapproachable. The world outside pute all possible preasure on a 
woman to be gentle, affectionate, impressionable, adaptable to others, 
to smile, to say “dear” easily, to kiss a child, to be homely and 
comfortable. Bat the moment such a woman has proved herself to 
be emotional, or weak, or bad enough to lose control over herself to 
the measure that brings her under the law, all is as hard, as rigid 
as though she had been trained as a boy, as a man, is trained by the 
-world. Naturally the injustice of the actual sentence and the actual 
punishment is what she is full of. She doea not appreciate the fact 
that it is our whole system which makes life so obviously unequal, 
and law so only nominally equal, for men and women, and which 
inflicts such heavy penalties on women. 2 

One wonders what proportion of men and what proportion of 
women prisoners, for instance, suffer anguish by being parted from 
children; what proportions of men and of women are racked with 
anxiety about the details of the life of those left outaide. We are 
all learning with joy thet the torture of useless labour on the tread- 
mill, and with the crank, and on the plank-bed are now to be done 
away with, together with floggings and other maddening brutalities; 
but nobody yet haa spoken specially for the mother who has to wait 
such a weary time to know whether anybody is looking after the 
children or the home, which, even in her degradation or in her 
deadly fall into temptation, nature and nurture alike had made 
her all. 

There ought to be no difficulty in supplying suitable visitors for 
prisons. Temperance societies have their experienced workers, The 
Union of Women Workers, and many religions and social reforming - 
organisations could supply the need in their due proportion. The 
workers in workhouses under the Brabazon scheme have been found, 
and if it were known that they were warmly desired inside prisons 
they would be able to be named by that admirable society in all 
probability. If the well-chosen existing prison libraries were avail- 
able for the use of circle leaders nominated by the National Home 
Reading Union to work in prisons, and if these leaders were allowed 
access to prisoners during that first terrible period of solitary confine- ` 
ment (whether it be shortened as Mr, Burns suggests or no), there 
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‘would be -less of that stolid despair, the -broken nerve, the: mental 


Meath, the furious rage against society’ which are now: found- among 
our criminals. To refuse books during that period is so impolitic 


‘that if it were the personal whim of a man in his own household-it might 


easily be-taken asirrefragable proof of insanity. Yet prisons are-in 
a special sense the household of the nation, for there alone can the 
national conscience -impose itself with absolute despotism onthe life ` 
-of ita citizens, and show how ita judgment is that life ought to be 
conducted for the definite purpose of reform. How far we are from 
that ideal the refusal of books to the loneliness of the newly imprisoned 
ds a fair test. SS 
-Theo introduction of home-reading circles into prisons would also 
‘solve the problem how to permit that amount of conversation among 
prisoners which common humanity and medical experience now agree 
to pronounce necessary. The group of prisoners who - have : been 
reading some book or portion of a book would meet to discuss its 


_ -topioa, and to gain light and interest on its subject from the leader 


-who brings maps, pictures, greater knowledge and the breath of life 
to bear-on what ia to'-be discussed. .Warders might be present or 
even be members of the circle, so as to prevent other talk -being 
surreptitiously carried on, as it now is in chapel during hymna, and 
‘ander the name of responses. But it would also be often found. that 
a newly-awakened taste for reading, or for the subject read about, 
would be the saving clue on discharge from prison. 

Even that most unhappy prisoner who is illiterate (though often 
quite keen and bright in mind), and over forty years of age, and 
therefore excluded from instruction, and-who is thus utterly without 
help for mental relief, might be present at such readings and share 
the privileges of well-ordered talk. It-is felt by everybody that the 
supremely needful thing is to introduce hope into prison life. 
Imprisonment is long, and. the heart grows sick. But such a little - 
event as the periodic meeting of the reading circle would be always near 
at hand and invigorating. 

Tt has often been suggested that the drudgery of prison washing 
(which renders most of those engaged in it lesa competent than 
before to earn their living afterwards even by laundrywork), making 
post-office pads and bags, and sich like dreary rough sewing, ought 
to be replaced by industries which will be helpful as wage-carning 
occupations at the end of the prisoner's term. This drudgery thas been’ 
dictated by a false ‘idea of sconomy. It is like saving on your 
children’s education, and so making them the longer dependent ‘upon 
you. The small nuniber of women prisoners, in- most prisons, ‘in com- 
parison with the men has contributed- to put this burden of hard 
common washing oman undaly-large -proportion of women. ~In some 
prisons they are toa few, and-it-is‘found necessary to-make the mer 
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do some of their own washing, a thing scarcely to be regretted in a 
colonising nation which may some time wake up to see that it would 
be well for everybody to know how to be clean, and how to cook simple 
food under diffoult circumstances, Men in prison often learn useful 
trades under the guise of doing hard labour, but in only a few 
prisons is this the case for women, 

The Home Secretary has taken the first step in the direction of 
teaching cookery in prisons. Probably no art more absolutely cer- 
tainly secures an honest livelihood for a woman than that of cooking. 
Mistreases put up with many blemishes of character in a really good 
cook ; they wink at dishonesties, bear with bad habits, are meek to 
outrageous tempers, are almost like incarnate charity to women who 
can satisfy the culinary requirements of their households. And go 
the discharged prisoner would find an opening if she had learned her 
cooking in the prison. Permission to try whether this can be done 
has been given in one prison, But the experiment is not yet ready 
for discussion. The difficulties are vary easily to be seen. It should, 
however, be remembered that a quite simple standard of teaching 
would make the woman’s own home healthier, happier, more free from 
temptation to remedy or supplement bad food by drink, would make 
her return to it more welcome. i 

The blant, clumsy “criminal hand” is a well-known object ; also 
the medical theory that training of the hand involves education of the 
brain. Whether or no we add a warm faith in the moralising effects 
of art, we may connect the first two thoughts together, and consider 
whether a definite and rapidly successful manual training, such as is 
given by the Sloyd work, might not solve some of the hard cases. 
Not only might it so train the hands as to prepare skilful workers 
who could command a market, but aleo it might give us people with - 
clearer and fresher brains, able to look at life quite differently, 

These and other modes of introducing well-acoredited women, with 
definite duties, to the prisoners throughout their time of punishment 
would result in the prisonera having—while parted from all the evil 
associations of their lives; while suddenly stopped in bad habita, and 
made to reconsider all their problems—the opportunity to form those 
personal attachments, those incarnated ideals which are among the 
greatest helps to weak wills and faulty conceptions. Friendship 
would be the bar against the first temptations of the newly freed. 
The prime idea of a Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Society is that each 
prisoner should be met by good friends at the prison-gate, should 
feel that somebody cares for her welfare, and will give her a hand. 
At present so few of us share the work of these societies ; 80 many 
of us draw our skirts away from the former criminal ; so rarely is the 
just notion held that the punished criminal has purged her offence, 
that nothing like all discharged prisoners are so met at the door; few 
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comparatively have the personal tie to helpful friends; and it is no 
wonder that many soon return to prison. The diffloulty of meeting 
at the prison-door is highly increased by the senseless practice of dis- 
charging prisoners at a-very early hour of the morning, when distance 
and the ordinary habits of the comfortable classes, and paucity of 
trains, "buses, and cabs, render it almost out of the question to organise 
the meetings, Alongside of these difficulties glares the fact that the 
comparatively hungry prisoner is turned out into the rawness of an 
English morning, and the public-honse is, in the case of most prisons, 
among the nearest buildinga—probably in every case the nearest to 
which she has any ease of access. A coffee-stall at the entrance of 
every prison would do wonders, and might be a place of meeting for 
ladies who élready know the prisoners. 

That last sentence contains a word that needs a oomment—‘ ladies,” 

; Already a few ladies of high social position have undertaken splendid 
work in getting employment for discharged prisoners; some societies 
have paid agenta in the same work, and about ten prisons have two 
or three visitors each; eighteen have (these facta are for 1897) one 
each ; twenty-one have dione at all. It is much to be desired that 
different societies should take this matter up. That would be better 
than isolated individuals interesting themselves and ‘offering work. 
For a society may well be a better judge of qualification ; can give 
guarantees to the authorities; can expect from its nominees regularity 
and persistence ; can supply casual vacancy of office. And, since one 
great object is to cresite a circle of friendly thought of prisoners, both 
during and after punishment, it goes without saying that the voluntary 
representative of a voluntary association is to be preferred. She will 
_ put the many in touch with the inside of prison life. When the 
time arrives for gradual introduction of further reform in prison 
administration, Government would be justified in relying rather upon 
collective than upon individual opinion, and would have a larger 
amount of public support in its Humane changes. 

Tt is not well for ordinary purposes that there should be a too great 
distance of social position between the prisoner and the visitor. It 
would be most desirable that prison visitors should be womeri who 
would make this work their prime occupation and interest, with a 
devotion as great as our generation has seen to hospital work, and 
culminating in as great an improvement in the actual officials employed.’ 

` The educated middle class have begun to realise their opportunity to: 

make Obhristianity actual in the hospital, and it may not be long 
before they go on to the prisona, After all that has been done, there 
is still to be heard the sorrowful sighing of ‘the prisoner that calls for 
wise response. 

But most valuable of all would be the attitude of the publio ming 
towards thé purged criminal. At present a woman who gives work 
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to such a person is regarded as either a fool or an angel, while prob- 
ably she is only a just and sensible person who will reap good fruit of 
faithful service or warm gratitude for her humanity. 

The criminals are not all worse than the free citizen. It is told of ` 
a governor of a convict settlement belonging to a European Power 
long ago that, having power to give grants of land to time-expired 
convicts of good conduct, he saw a piece of land that it was to be 
desired, and granted it to himself, but never was made to fulfil the 
just condition that he should, like the others, have served a term for 
theft. The thief in prison has her congener outaide, who is treated as 
an invalid or an eccentric. The drunken servant who goes mad in 
prison may be only differentiated by class and accident from the lady 
who has a “ companion” provided by her family. The infanticide 
might haye been the happy mother and mistress of a home had not 
an immoral man and a cruel society been mountains in her path. , 

If we try and succeed in improving the conditions of punishment 
it can only be in conjunction with the willing co-operation of sur- 
rounding society. In studying the question of help for discharged 
prisoners many special pointa need to be kept in mind. Feebleness of 
mind, arising from ¢ongenital tendency, from miserable food and . 
surroundings in childhood, from accident, from drink or immorality, 
has a distinot tendency to land people in prison. While there the 
depression of confinement, the sense of degradation, the apprehension 
of diffloulty on discharge, the severity of diet, all tend to increase this 
feebleness, although regularity and the absence of drink and other 
excitements may tell in a more favourable sense. But on leaving 
prison such women are more likely than others to be made mothers. 
It is not certain that the very sparenees of the diet does not tell in 
this direction. They ought not to be mothers unless under the 
happiest and most comforting ciroumstances. And they call for 
special care. Are the anthorities even careful not to discharge 
prisoners from both sides of a prison about the same time? They do 
geo prisoners, from a distance, into trains to take them home, or to 
any place they choose to name, in many cases if not in all. This does 
not work out well in the case of whimsical prisoners. But there is 
still a good deal to be done in the way of precaution to shield women 
during the ‘earlier portion of their freedom. 

The Home Secretary and the Commissioners are bent on prudent 
and workable reforms. ‘It is not possible for women to suggest what 
ought to be done on the men’s side unless they have means of judging, 
which at present are not afforded to.them. Possibly a demand for 
such means might be pressed in the case of young male criminals, 
But meanwhile their comfortable ideas must remain unfruitful. 

In the case of women, reformers are bound to form and to express 
their balanced judgment. And if they do-not seek to introduce the 
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methods of prison philanthropy familiar to another branch of the 
Anglo-Saxon race, it is that not the spirit of those methods, but the 
details of its application, must vary with environment. The notion of 
vengeance on the criminal is perishing before the common-sense dis- 
covery. that récidirteme is ita n and that whatever raises the 
prisoner empties the gaol. 

One modern outcome of this persuasion is the introduction of the 
“ Star Olass ” into prisons. To be of the star class gives a prisoner 
the privilege of working, sitting in chapel, and taking exercise, apart 
from the common run of prisoners. It is a sign, according to the 
Commissioners, of their having satiafied themselves in each individual 
case by careful inquiry that that prisoner is “morally, socially and 
intellectually of a better stamp,” and consequently better material to ` 
work upon. “The very fact that they are in the star class and 
regarded as first offenders at once raises them a step above the 
ordinary prisoners, a position they aro not slow to realise, and yet not 
to presume upon it,” Very few of these—though now an increasing 
number, probably as the system becomes familiar to the officials— 
return to prison. There is a growing tendency, of course, for the 
extremely cautious early choice of prisoners to be admitted to this 
clasa to lapse into the hands of the Governor alone, whose judgment 
more and more easily satisfies the Visiting Committees. And in 
addition to this the success of the system has tempted the Oom- 
missioners to extend it to all classes of crime except the receivers of 
stolen goods. It is difficult for the non-commissioned intellect to 
grasp the inferiority “ socially, morally, and intellectually ” of these 
unhappy outcasts to the burglar, the coiner, the assaulter of women or 
children, and many other classes of criminals. But there is in this 
connection a startling example of the evil of withdrawing administra- 
tion of public responsibility from public criticism, of passing prison 
regulations by simply laying them on the table of the House. For 
this last year these excellent Commissioners have added to the classes 
of prisoners who are “ morally, socially, and intellectually superior,”’ 
who are not “‘ criminals as this term .is usually understood,” young 
criminals condemned for unnatural offences, or rape, where more than 
one person was concerned in crime, or of rape attended with special 
brutality.. Further, they not only inclnde- these as admissible (on 
‘individual inquiry as in other cases) to the superior class, but in their 
grave report they say.: 

« There is a very clear line of demarcation between the city thief and the 
eaxual offender. Many of the latter come from the agricultural districts ; 
most of them allege that they commit the offence when under the influence 
_ of drink; they break the law under the impulse of an uncontrollable 
pession, and not with the object or purpose of any ulterior gain. His 
resolution to lead an honest life on discharge is far ne to keep” (although 
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the im was uncontrollable !), “and, we believe that if we can keep him 

from all contamination from the habitual thief in prison, at the same time 
ing him a useful trade to enable him to earn a living on di 

we contribute in a practical manner to his chances of rehabilitation.” 

Surely these amazing arguments in favour of telling the degraded 
gang of juvenile women and child ravagers that they are superior do 
not find an echo in the minds of the peopls whose servants the Oom- 
missionera are, They are the echo of the military tone of mind about 
the unimportance of women, the unchecked licence to be conceded to 
organised groups of men in relation to women. They show the 
definite need that the claims of women to aid and protect the weaker 
and more unhappy members of their own sex should find expression 
in the admission of women to a share in every grade of prison 
administration. 

There is growing and most dangerous tendency to make light of 
sexual offences against women and children. The Judges on the 
Western Circuit were stated in the local newspaper recently to 
have congratulated the jury on the lightness of the calendar, and the 
absence of crime when they had the duty of trying several cases of 


“ oriminal assault.” 
Saran M. Amos. 
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IS EVANGELICALISM DECLINING? 


4 


DEFINITION of terms may sometimes be the end of a oon- 

troversy. ` When Mr. Richard Heath, in the May number af 
this REviEw, writes of the “ waning of Evangelicalism,” the first ques- 
tion which naturally arisea is one as to the facta. “Ia Evangelicalism 
waning?” is a preliminary query, which needs to be answered 
before we take a single step in our examination. Tt is worse than useleas 
to inquire into the causes of a phenomenon'until we have first ascer- 
tained whether the phenomenon itself is a reality or’ a’mental illusion. 
But it is necessary to go even behind this, and ask, what is included 
under the term “ Hvangelicalism”? There is a very wide difference 


. between a vital force and an “ism.” “Piety and pietism, despite external 
~ resemblances, are so different that the one may even be the foe of the 


other. The Evangelical creed—which is really the Gospel—is not to 
be confounded with Fivangelicalism, although, unfortunately, they are 
too often regarded as identical. The leading ideas of the former may 
be embodied in the Iatter, but they are there combined with others, 
which have been accepted. (probably without sufficient examination) as 
necessary inferences, and what is eyen worse, they are there in orya 
. tallised form as dogmas rather than inspiring truths, The “ism” is a 
party badge, the form sind colour of which must be preserved at every 
aay 
It.ia not necessary to say more in order to show the absolute 


necessity of-a clear understanding as to the exact sense in which the 


term in question is used. If it means nothing more. than the “ ism, 

then this “ waning” of Hvangelicaliem, even if it be oe ioten 
„fact, may be nothing more than the decline of a party, and with it 
the shedding of sothe peculiarities which have been sources of weak- 
ness rather than of strength. Taken even in this narrower sense, the 
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question is one of very deep interest. The ecclesiastical and even the 
religious life of Emgland would be materially affected by any serious 
decay in the Evangelical party. For it would mean that their living 
message to the nation had to some extent become a mere “ism” in which 
there was no real vitality, and that, as the necessary consequence, their 
power to affect the heart and conscience of the nation was being for- 
feited, if, indeed, it had not already been lost. That would itself be 
a serious evil, but if eyen more than this be intended—and thé sug- 
gestion is that those central truths which are common to Puritans of 
every shade and in every Ohurch are losing their hold—it would be 
nothing short of a calamity, and unleas the downward movement were 
checked, would ultimately lead to a veritable débdels. 
Mr. Heath does not define with any exactitude in which of these 
two senses this question is to be understood. It is clear enough that 
he is not thinking solely of the Evangelical party in the Anglican Ohurch, 
but, at all events, regards its sympathisers in the various Free Churches 
as sharing its decadence. He considers that their influence is on the 
. Wane, and cites certain facts which in his view point to that conclusion, 
It may be well, in the first place, to look at these, There is a general 
_ Statement that “ Evangelical institutions,” despite occasional spurta, 
are not maintaining their old position. ‘There are few of the great 
institutions or societies which may be styled Evangelical which have 
not of late years suffered experiences of this kind, That in certain 
cases their efforta at recovery have, to some extent, been successful, 
and that much energy and devotion are being displayed, is not sufficient 
to invalidate the fact that Evangelical institutions on the whole tend 
to decline.” When I read this I rubbed my eyes, thinking that I 
must have made some mistake. On a second perusal I regained my 
equanimity, for I felt that Mr. Heath’s concessions went far towards 
taking the sting out of his sweeping statement. If it be true that 
in some oases, where there has been apparent or temporary decline, 
there has been subsequent recovery, then surely we may hope that 
the vitalising power is still active, and that, even where the revival is 
not yet apparent, this may be due to exceptional or temporary con- 

‘ditions. Every great institution is liable to ebbs and flows in the tide 
of ita prosperity, and these societies, even if all that is suggested here 
be true, may only be illustrating a law common to all human 
institutions. 

But my great difficulty here is to identify the societies which are 
intended. Iam writing in the midst of the May meetings and am 
hearing much of progress. I know not where I am to look for signs 
of decay. The British and Foreign Bible Society and the Religions 

. Tract Society are among the most conspicuous of these Evangelical 
institutions, and in neither of them is there any symptom of this 
- tendency to decline,” The latter is celebrating its centenary, and 
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was able at ita opening meeting to report contributions of £82,000 
towards the £50,000 it intends to raise as a grateful memento of the 
past, and a necessary preparation for enlarged operations in the 
future. Then comes the Ohurch Missionary Society, and it alone * 
supplies a sufficient answer to many a doleful jeremiad. The recent 
story of that society is indeed one of the most cheering features in 
our modern Church-life, and must be a staggering difficulty for those 
who are so fully aasured of the decline of the Hvangelical party in 
the Established Church. The Bishop of Liverpool is cited as saying 
that “the Evangelical clergy are to-day but a small minority of the 
Ohurch of Hngland.” That is probably true, but here is a fact to be 

~ put on the opposite side, The Ohurch Missionary Society represents 
the Evangelical party in the foreign work of that Ohurch, and there 
never was a period when ite spirit was so buoyant, ita courage so 
undaunted, or its resources so abundant as the present. To take a 
phrase from the newspaper slang of the day, the report at the late 
public meeting shows that the last has been a record year in the 
history of the Society, and further, that its directors mean to break 
the record in the new year on which they have entered. If I tum 
to other kindred Missionary Societies the result is the same. The 
‘London Missionary Society, with whose. internal affairs I am more 
intimately acquainted, was never more successful or more abundantly 
supported. If deficita are reported, it is not because there has been 
a falling off in the supply, but because there is an ever-growing 
increase in the demand, Here surely is more than an ounpe of fact, 
worth a whole ton of speculation as to the decline of Evangelicalism. 
So far as Congregational churches are concerned, there are causes at 
work which might have produced a diminution in the income available 
for Foreign Mission work. Our churches have, in consequence of the 
altered conditions of modern life, bean faced with problems of special 
gravity. Half a century ago they regarded themselves as private 
communities whioh had to make provision for the wants of their own 
members, and to do & certain amount of Evangelistic work in the 
country. To-day they realise that they have s national work, that 
they form an integral part of the national Ohristendom, and they 
accept accordingly a due share of national responsibility. But this 
means a serious drain upon their resources, which has been greatly 
increased by reason of some special conditions of our modem 
life. The full effect of the remarkable changes in the population, 
in consequence of the twofold drift of one class from the central 
districts of cities to the suburbs, and on the other hand, from villages 
and small towns to larger centres, has hardly been appreciated. But 
the burden which it haa laid opon Free Ohurches, upon their states- 
manship and spirit of enterprise even as much as on their finańce, 
cannot well be exaggerated. The financial aspect of the case is more 
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easily understood than the other. Looking at that alone, it might 
seem as though the new calls on the liberality of the churches must be 
& serious hindrance to the development of missionary enterprise. 
Every new place of worship involves cost in the first instance for the 
building and then for the maintenance of its various institutions. All 
this has occurred at a time when the force of enlightened Christian 
opinion has all been in favour of an enlargement of the sphere of the 
Ohurch’s work, which of course means an addition to the calls upon 
the liberality of its members. Take, 4g., the West London Mission 
as an illustration. It undertakes a kind of service of which our 
fathers never dreamed. Institutions with similar aims are to be found 
in connection with other Free Churches. In a word, the demands of 
the home work are almost immeasurable, and they are ever increasing. 
If in the face of them all the response of our churches is at all 
adequate to the incessant and urgent calls from the Foreign Mission 
field, it certainly says much for the vitality of the Evangelical force 
whioh is behind all this seal and self-sacrifice. 

I have dwelt thus long on the missionary question because, in my 
judgment, it supplies a crucial test by which to prove the soundness 
of Mr, Heath’s diagnosis, The missionary enterprise is one of the 
most characteristic products of the Evangelical movement. There is 
no point at which any decay of the Evangelical spirit would so be 
soon apparent as here. It is one grand venture of faith, and if faith 
is feeble it cannot retain the quickening power in the absence of 
which foreign missions would speedily come to an end. It is true 
that motives of an inferior kind are sometimes utilised by the advo- 
cates of Christian missions. The wisdom of such appeals is question- 
able, and their success is still more doubtful. It may be that our 
missionaries are the pioneers of commerce and civilisation, but the 
zeal which is essential to their continuance must be developed under 
very different influences from any which belong to the sphere of 
material or even intellectual progress. The divine neceasity which 
compels an apostolic Church as it constrained the great Apostle of 
the Gentiles must be a passionate, overpowering faith. This is the 
very heart of the system, and while it is sound and healthy true 
Evangelicalism cannot die, 

As to another evidence of decay which Mr. Heath adducea, I differ 
equally from his view. He cites a number of .witnesses whose testi- 
mony all points to the conclusion that the Evangelical Ohurches are 
losing their hold on the people. The assertion is a very grave and 
disturbing one, and before it is registered among accepted truths the 
evidence on which it rests ought to be subjected to very searching 
analysis. ‘There are some very painful facts, whioh it would be worse. 
than folly to ignore ; but, disquieting as these may be, they do not 
warrant the sweeping inference which Mr. Heath has drawn. Thus the 
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Rev. W. F. Adeney is cited as to the disappointing results of Sunday 
schools, He was putting a case in favour of a reform in Sunday 
schools, and naturally he’ insisted strongly, too strongly, on the defects , 
of present methods. But this is hardly to be taken as a piece of 
svidence conclusive as to the decay of Rvangelicalism. 
Nothing is more easy than to collect pessimistic utterances as to 
the state of religion, and even to support-them by a show of evidence, 
but nothing is less satisfactory as a foundation for undisoriminating 
conclusions, which, if they were justified, would have a very grave 
significance indeed. It is extremely painful to note the passionate, 
indeed alarmist tone in which many good people are in the habit of 
speaking relative to the kingdom of God and His work in the world. 
-Perhaps they are inveterate Conservatives, to whom every advance, 
indeed every change of method, is a step on the down-grade. They 
are fond of comparing the present with the past, greatly to the dis- 
‘advantage of these latter days. Their incessant cry js, ‘‘ What is the 
cause that the former days were better than these?” and any attempt 
to convince them that the fact is not as they répresent it is utterly 
futile. ‘They have innumerable signs. of degeneracy to which they 
‘can point, and they obstinately refuse to look at any facta which tell 
on the opposite side. They never pause to think of the ultimate 
-consequences of views and auguries which may be natural enough for 
‘an Agnostic or a Pagan, but are utterly inconsistent with a belief 
‘that the Lord God Omnipotent reigneth and, that Omnipotence is 
Love, A Ohristian pessimist is a contradiction in terms. But, un- 
fortunately, there are some who seem to regard pessimism as a fruit 
of piety. . How much their unguarded utterances do to produce the 
impression that Evangelical truth islosing ita hold on the minds of 
men, and that we are living in a period of continuous retrogresaign, 
it would not be easy to estimate. In other cases these pessimist 
‘views are due to the disturbing effects of some special theary upon 
-the mental vision. Is it not poteible that Mr. Heath’s own conclu- 
sions on this point have been too strongly coloured by his views aa to 
certain defects in the Evangelical teaching, to which I shall presently 
refer ? 
In his opinion the old Evangelicalism has lost opportunities which 
were full of hope and promise, through the lack of breadth in ita con- 
.ception of the Gospel, Ita religion was individualist, unsympathetic, 
--altogether too other-worldly. This-is his explanation of the aliena- ` 
.tion of the working classes, which he seems to regard not as indiffer- 
ence but positive hostility, expressing itself in bitter complaints “ of 
: English Obristianity, especially of the Evangelical Churches, the reagon 
.« of their concentrated severity on the latter being, as I believe, 
: but resentful love, the bitterness of children towards parents who have 
‘failed in their duty, ‘and that throngh the most provoking of all 
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failures, narrowness of mind and want of heart.” With very much 
of this I agree—I might indeed say with all, except the closing 
words, which I have put in italics. That the vital truths of Evan- 
gelicalism have a much stronger hold on the minds of the people 
than we are accustomed to think, I have no doubt. Their absence 
from the worship of the Ohurches may be traced to various causes, 
but among them is not a widespread unbelief. There is an element 
of decided, and in some cases of aggressive, hostility, but this is not 
‘predominant. They may have lost faith in the Churches, but that 
does not mean that they have lost faith in God, in immortality, in 
retribution; least of all, that they disbelieve in Ohrist and His 
salvation. 

Two or three testimonies quite unconnected with one another have 
strongly impressed me with this view. Ina recent Review, Miss Orme, 
a lady of remarkably sound judgment and wide experience, speaks 
of the influence which the recollection of the Nonconformist teachings 
of their early days are likely to exert on the minds of prisoners whe 
were trained in Nonconformist, that is, Evangelical sohoola. This 
is in perfect accord with a very remarkable statement made to me by 
an earnest Unitarian, who at one time was a minister of that Ohurch 
in a large provincial town. He is a man of pronounced politics, full 
of strong social sympathies, an approved and acknowledged friend of ' 
the democracy. In times of suffering and sickness (as he told me) 
they often sent for him, but he added, “I used to find that down 
deep in their hearts was a profound faith in the old Evangelical 
doctrines.” The statement struck me at the time as very remarkable, 
and reflectibn has only made me feel its significance still more 
‘strongly. It may well cause-searchings of heart on the part of all 
who believe that the Ohurches are set for the defence and furtherance 
of the Gospel. If this kind of feeling exista among the classes, 
who, apparently, are so much out of sympathy with the Ohurches, 
what can we do to avail ourselves of this favourable sentiment whose 
existence we have hitherto hardly suspected ? 

In Mr. Heath’s view, the Evangelicalism which is to move England 
at the close of the century must be very different in many respects 
from that with which the world was familiar at its commencement. 
Before dealing with his portraiture of the type which prevailed in 
the eighteenth century, and continued down through the early part 
of the nineteenth, I must point out a distinction which Mr. Heath has 
overlooked. He includes under his general term the Hvangelicaliam 
in Nonconformist Ohurches as well as that of the great party in the 
Established Church which bore its name. They were both Hvan- 
gelicals, but with a very marked difference, which Canon Overton hag 
not failed to point out. Hoe says very truly: 


“The Evangelicalism of the eee satiny was by no 
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means simply'a revival of the system properly called Puritanism 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries” (most true, as any 
one will see who remembers that Lucy Hutchinson was a type 
of the one, Hannah More of the other). “There were, of 
course, certain leading features which were common to the two 
schemes. We can recognise a sort of family likeness in the 
strictness of life prescribed by both systems, in their abhorrence of 
certain kinds‘of amusement, in their fondness for Scriptural phrase- 
ology, and, sbove all, in the importance which they both attached to 
the distinctive doctrines of Ohristianity. But the pointa of difference 
between them were at least as marked es the pointe of resemblance. 
In Puritanism, politics were inextricably intermixed with theology ; 
Evangelicalism stood quite aloof from politica. The typical Puritan 
was gloomy and austere; the typical Evangelical was bright and 
genial. The Puritan would not be kept within the pale of the 
. National Church; the Evangelical would not be kept out of it. The 
Puritan was dissatisfied with our liturgy, our ceremonies, our vest- 
ments,.and our hierarchy ; the Hvangelical was not only perfectly 
‘ contented with every one of these things, but was ready to contend 
for them all as heartily as the highest of High Ohurchmen.” 

This distinction cannot be overlooked if we are to form a 
sound judgment on the present state of Evangelicalism in this 
country. The party in the Anglican Church of which.Oharles Simeon 
was a conspicnous representative in the pulpit, William Wilberforce 
in the senate, and Hannah More in literature, differs widely from 
that which is identified mainly with the old Nonoonformity. If we 
are to be precisé in our nomenclature, indeed, we must not describe 
the latter as Puritan, for that name certainly covers a much wider 
area. Dissent is the lineal descendant of Separatism, The Canon, 
owing to his Christian charity, does not use the name under the 
notion that it might be offensive. But it is the trne one. Speaking 
broadly, all Separatista were Puritans, though all Puritans were nob 
Separatists, and, in fact, were their keenest critics. It may seem 
pedantic to lay stress upon the point, but it is one on which some 
High Ohurch writers are fond of insisting, and it would be undeair- 
able to encourage them in the idea that we are ashamed of our own 
parentage and desire to claim a loftier descent. But I so far differ from 
the Canon that it seems to me that the Hvangelical revival might be 
very properly described as Puritan, and the Ohurch party, to which it 
gave birth, was in essence, though, of course, with considerable 
variety in detail, the legitimate heir of the old Puritan inheritance, 
Oongregationalism, whether of the Baptist or the Pædobaptist type, 
is the successor of Separatism, which was bold enough to break loose 
from the universal opinion of the times as expressed in the whole 
theory of the “ Catholic” Church, and to assert that the true Ohurch 
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of Christ is to be “ gathered ”—that is, selected out of the world—a 
society of men who believe, not a nation which by law makes every 
one of its citizens a Christian. 

This .vital difference draws a dividing-line between these two 
sections of the Evangelical world. It has done so from the days of 
the Revival, and it does so still. The descendants of the old Separa- 
tists, who had behind them all the memories of the Civil War, were 
not likely to acquiesce in the idea that political life was -to be 
eschewed by Christian men, whereas Canon Overton says the Evan- 
gelicals kept aloof from politics, That difference has become more 
apparent with the development of a wider and truer liberalism in 
our public life. The Revival found the Nonconformist Churches 
cowed by the nagging persecutions which had followed the Restoration 
and had not wholly ceased with the Revolution, to which their influence 
had contributed much, but from which it had received very little. 
They had as little disposition to strong political action as to earnest 
spiritual service. ‘But the baptism of the Holy Ghost rested upon 
them as upon others, and they date a new era in their history from 
that great Revival. The new enthusiasm awakened in them manifested 
itself in their political as well as in their religious life. As their 
fathers fought for liberty of conscience on the fields of Marston or 
Naseby, they have maintained the honour of the same flag in the 
political struggle of later times. The Nonconformista are regarded 
both by friend and foe as the backbone of the Liberal party, which 
simply means that they haye done yeoman service in the cause of 
progress, . 

It is necessary, therefore, in speaking of the supposed decline of 
Evangelicalism, to distinguish between the section of its adherents 
which is said to eschew politics and that which, in obedience to ita own 
conviction of religious duty, has consistently adhered to the popular 
side in the various struggles of the present century. Whether “ the 
blindness to the great social sunrise which has lit up the present 
century ” is chargeable to Evangelicals outside as well as those within 
the pale of the Establishment, is a subject which cannot be discussed 
at length here. So far as the Anglican section is concerned, it 
is undeniably true that ita sympathies have been strongly Oonserva- 
tive. The aversion to politics has really been an opposition to all 
reform. One of its favourite maxims has been, “ Meddle not with 
those who are given to change.” It has been extremely disappoint- 
ing to their theological Kinsmen in the Free Churches to find them 
amongst their keenest and most uncompromising opponents on eccle- 
siastical questions as well as those of Imperial policy in general. 
So far as the former were concerned, their attitude may be easily 
understood, even though not approved. They have been, and are, the 
suspected members of the National Ohurch, and they have had to 
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cletir themselves of the suspicion which has attached to them. They. 
are in sympathy with the theology of Nonconformist Ohurches, they 
have had to be especially cautious lest they should be supposed to be 
in acoord also with their ecclesiastical tendencies. They, above all 
others, were under a necessity to make their loyalty to the Establish- 
ment manifest, and they certainly have not failed to obey this con~ 
straint. It has been a-stock complaint with the Evangelical Dissenter 
that. he found more of the spirit-of tolerance in the Tractarian, to 
whom he was most opposed, than in the Hvangelical clergyman, with 
whom he was in such close theological agreement. 

Perhaps this is a necessary consequence of the anomalous. position 
_ which the Evangelical party holds in the Established Church. Its 
leadera of fifty years ago persuaded themselves that they were the 
true representatives of Anglicanism, and when the Tractarian move~ 
ment developed itself the first idea was to crush it by force of law. 
In the course of the half century we have had prosecution after 
prosecution, with the practical result of legalising much of the teaching 
and ritual against which they most vehemently protested. In other 
words, if has been made clear that the Hetablishment was never 
meant to be an Etvangelioal preserve, and, in truth, that if Evan- 
gelioals are to continue there it must be on sufferance. If, under these 
circumstances, the party has declined in numbers, there is here na 
cause for surprise, Let it be added that even. this decline does not 
necessarily mean a decay of Evangelical faith, If, indeed, evidence 
_ be wanted of the vitality of that faith, ib*may- be found in the 

spirit and teaching of the modèrn, High Ohurch school. It would 
fatigue my imagination to conceive of an antagonism to its whole 
theory of the Church and the Sacraments more strong than my own, 
but that does not hinder my hearty recognition of the Hvangelical 
tone of their doctrinal teachings. The clergy of the. Established: 
Ohurch are an entirely different body of men, as the result of the two ` 
waves which have swept across that Ohurch during the presént ‘century. 
The “high and dry” rector of Dean Oonybeare’s graphio pictures is 
as extinct as the dodo. The High Churchman of to-day magnifies 
his office, exalta his Church, idolises -his sacraments, but, in strange 
combination with all this ecclesiasticiem, there is often a teaching of 
doctrine that is distinotly Evangelical, This is a fact which cannot 
be left out of sccotint in any fair attempt to estimate the real influence 
of the movement. It has not secured the ascendency of one party in 
the Church, but it has done much to secure the preaching of the. 
Gospel in place.of the mere husks of dry morality which were once 
dealt out to the people. Ritualism is ita legitimate offspring in a` 
Ghurch which holds fast by-the Prayer-Book. It may be an un- 
natural child, but a clogs observation will discover the intimate rela- 

tion ‘between systems which at first seem to be irreconcilable foes. It 
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would be unfair to deny that numbers of the High Ohurch clergy 
combine with their seal for rites and ceremonies a remarkable earnest- 
ness in spiritual and Hvangelical teaching. 

Their relation to the Establishment has, indeed, always hampered 
the action of the Anglican Hivangelicals. As we have just seen, the 
decline of the party does not necessarily argue a decay of faith in 
the doctrines which they teach, but rather the ascendency of Ohurch 
ideas among the younger clergy. It is open to serious doubt whether 
a similar tendency has been at work among their laymen. Be that 
as it may, it seams to be an admitted fact that among the clergy it 
has been losing ground, chiefly because of the stronger development 
of the clerical; if not of the sacerdotal, spirit. That for all ita nobler 
movements it can still command an extraordinary amount of support 
among the laity of the Ohurch is manifest from the facta which I have 
already adduced in relation to the Church Missionary Society. 

The special type of piety which has been associated with ita name 
has never had, and was never likely to have, a strong hold upon the 
English population. It would be an ungracious task to insist upon 
its weaknesses, but without some reference to them it is impossible 
fully to understand its present position. Mr. Augustine Birrell, in 
his essay on Hannah More, has satirised them in a style which, though 
too caustic and severe, nevertheless does help to explain the secret of 
this failure. He says: f 


“This class may be imperfectly described as ‘the well-to-do Ohristian.’ 
It inhabited snug places in the country, and kept an excellent, if not dainty, 
table. The money it saved in a ball-room it spent upon a ouse: Its 
horses were fat, and its coachman invariably present at y prayers. Its 
pet virtue was church twica on Sunday, and its peculiar horrors theatrical 
entertainments, dancing, and threepenny points. Outaide its garden wall 


lived the poor who, if virtuous, weré for ever c ing to the ground or 
wearing neat uniforma, except when expiring upon e-beds i 
God to bless the young Ddi of the Grange or the Manor House, as the 


oase might be.” 


This is a strongly coloured picture, and from ita very one-sidedness 
necessarily does injustice to the class. But even in the extreme 
character of ita representations it serves to suggest how it is that it 
has been unable to attract the sympathies of the class of whom Mr, 
Heath chiefly speaks. Many other features of another character need 
to be introduced if justice is to be done to the portrait of the Evan- 
gelical. He has certainly played no unworthy part in the ecclesias- 
tical history of the time. If he has not risen to the height of his 
great opportunities it has been due partly to his ecclesiastical relations, 
and partly to certain exaggerations in his theological and ecclesiastical 
system. ‘To look at the last of these causes first, it must be said that 
these exaggerations are common to the entire Evangelical world as it 
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is understood by Mr. Heath. They are both theological and ethical. 
Under the first is included that lack of perspective which gives 
secondary truths a prominence as great as that of the central verities 
which are the Gospel, and which thus entirely disturbs the due 
proportion of faith. Not content with insisting that the Bible 
is the Word of God, Myangelical orthodoxy has committed 
itself to a theory of verbal inspiration with all its surrounding 
-difficulties—difionlties which the Higher Oriticiam has recently 
shown to be all but insuperable. It has not only contended, 
and rightly contended, for the doctrine of retribution, but it has 
wrought it out into a theory of eternal punishment whose details have 
been derived from Dante rather than from the writers of the New 
Testament. It has not been oontent even to maintain these aa 
opinions by which it felt bound conscientiously to adhere. It has 
elevated them into an easential part of the Evangelical creed, and has 
not been sparing in its condemnation of those who, while they held 
fast by the central truth, weré unable to accept these inferences from 
it It will hardly be denied—first, that these dogmas have been 
extremely unpopular; second, that the identification of Evangelicalism 
with them has been‘singularly unfortunate for itself; and third, that 
the decay of faith in these special teneta has, though very unjustly, 
been regarded ds a sign of the waning of Evangelicalism itself. It 
must not be forgotten that there has always been a considerable 
geotion of Evangelical teachers and preachers who have refused to 
ptonounce these shibboleths, and it may safely be said that by a large 
majority of the most earnest and enlightened men in the school they , 
are now at all events assigned their proper place as theological 
opinions about which there may be legitimate differences of opinion, ' 
even among those who hold moat firmly. by the Gospel of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. This does not mean any decline of the faith. On the 
contrary, it suggests rather an increase of its strength as the result of 
a more intelligent discrimination between that which is essential and 
that which is subordinate. The great defect of the old style of 

teaching was the failure to make this distinction, and the consequent 
` attempt to represent every man who would not subscribe to these 
articles as having denied the faith and being worse than an infidel. 
The Evangelicalism which continues to hold this attitude is un- 
doubtedly declining, but it is‘ only making way for one of another 
type, wider in view and broader in sympathy. 
- his ia the direction in which religious opinion and feeling have 
been moving, and there can be little question ‘as to the ultimate 
issue. It will be distinctly favourable to the growth of Evangelical 
sentiment, whatever may become of any Church party. To those who 
are most familiar with the life of the Ohurches at the present moment, 
there could not well be a greatér surprise than the suggestion that 
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faith is on the decline, On the contrary, there is a widespread 
feeling of stronger confidence and more buoyant hope, They have 
passed through a winter in which men’s hearta have sometimes been 
made anxious beyond anything which the necessities of the case 
justified. The attacks of science upon revelation and the work of _ 
the Higher Oriticism have alike caused serious misgivings and anxieties 
in many hearts, The very changes of opinion to which I have just 
Yeferred have had a similar tendency. Men have sat watching the 
decline of óne dogma after another until those who have had too 
implicit a faith in mere dogma have begun to ask themselyes what 
will be left, and then to put the farther question, “ If the foundations 
be destroyed, what can the righteous do?” But that winter is over 
and past, the flowers appear on the earth, the time of the singing 
of birds is come. Pat in more prosaic form, the presence of Christ 
in His Church has become more real and vivid, and men are learning 
to understand that while He lives the Gospel lives, and will retain all 
its power over the hearts of men. Here at least is no cause for 
lamentation or despair. It may safely be said that the teaching of 
‘the Ohurches in these closing years of the century is more fall of 
Christ, more possessed with His Spirit, more calculated to glorify and 
honour Him than at any previous period. And thus, to emphasise 
the distinction with which this article commenced, though the “ism ” 
may be changed, or even may be weakened, the living force is 
intensified and strengthened. 

But now to turn to the other side of the question. Mr. Heath is 
evidently impressed with the idea that the individualist type.of the 
Christian life which Evangelicalism has developed has been injurious 
to its influence ; in fact, that if it is to regain any of ita power, it 
must become more collectivist, if not, indeed, distinctly socialist. I 
do not think that I am interpreting him incorrectly when I say that 
Christian socialism is his ideal, and his chief complaint about Evan- 
gelicalism is that it has not realized the dreams of such men as 
Lamennais, Maszini, and Tolstoï. The party, in his view, has 
failed because it has never felt the touch of the modern progressive 
sentiment. 

“ Evangelicalism has denied God in history, has refused to recognise His 
providential government of the world, or if it has not formally taken up this 
infidel position, it has treated the question with a true English contempt 
for consistency, God was in the Reformation, but not in the Revolution. 
Hoe came to judge Christendom in the sixteenth century, but not in the 


eighteenth., It is this indifference to truth, when truth interferes with 
prejudice and interest, that has done so much harm to Evangelicalism.” 


There is undoubtedly some truth in this, though put in a very . 
one-sided, and therefore misleading, form. So far as there is an 
éndisposition anywhere to see God’s hand in history it is an error to 
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þe lamented, a grievous fault which is sure ultimately to provoke ita 
own Nemesis. Men who study the mysterious hieroglyphics of 
prophecy and attempt from them to cast the horoscope of the future, — 
instead of looking at the signs of the times, to see how God is working 
‘around them, are certain to commit mistakes in their unpractical 
action. This temper was distinctly and emphatically rebuked by our 
Lotd, and, strange to esy, it seems to prevail with numbers who in 
theory rigidly insist upon loyal obedience to His commands, But 
‘Mr. ‘Heath goes something beyond this. The Evangelicals very pro- 
bably have failed: to appreciate the whole significance of the French 
Revolution, and certainly have been out of sympathy with some of ite 
‘leading ideas. But opinion with regard to that revolution is at 
precent undergoing a very distinct change. Many who were under 
the spell of Carlyle or Lamartine have been gradually shaking off its. 
influence, and there is by no means that consensus of opinion in 
favour of the Revolution itself which at one time existed amongst, ab 
all events, liberal-minded men. Recent memoirs and histories have 
"given us a more exact knowledge of the facts, and as they have been 
stripped of all poetical or rhetorical embellishment, and presented in 
their true character by writers of whom M. Taine affords the best 
example, there has been engendered a reasonable doubt as to whether | 
the Revolution was the great blessing, even to France, which has 
generally been assumed. Without attempting even to suggest & 
decision between the conflicting views, it must at least be said that 
it will not so readily be conceded, as perhaps at one time it might 
have been, that sympathy with a revolutionary sentiment would have 
contributed so much to the increased power of Evangelicalism as 
_Mr. Heath appears to suppose. . 

It is perfectly true that Evangelicals, whether in or out of the 
Establishment, are not largely in sympathy with collectivist move- 
ments, The humanitarian spirit undoubtedly gathers increasing force 
and energy. There is an altruistic sentiment abroad, even among 
Evangelicals, which stands out in marked contrast with the 
description quoted from Mr. Birrell. To-day every kind of human 
suffering and sorrow is carefully studied, and endeavours are made 


man to prove his love to God by his service to his brother ; never 
was the truth more clearly emphasised that the highest worship of 
. God is service to humanity. “That is the teaching of Evangelical 
‘pulpits everywhere. -If there is-an Evangelicalism which has not felt 
- ‘the touch of this new spirit, and still continues to: insist on mere 
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formal acta of worship, or exaggerates the value of creeds, or makes 
religion a sentiment instead of a life shown in the practical manifes- 
tation of the spirit of Christ in the daily relations to men around 
us, on it, undoubtedly, may be written “ Ichabod.” 

But there is a wide chasm between this and the collectivism which 
Toletof, for example, advocates and regards as the highest develop- 
ment of Ohristianity. Whether his ideal has been making progress 
of late years is, to say the least, extremely doubifal, and not leas so 
whether it is a system which is likely to Jay hold of the minds and 
hearts of the working classes of England. It is a mistake to suppose 
that these classes are socialist, or that they are at all inclined to 
respect men who talk socialism to them. They will undoubtedly 
accept their help in their own movyementa, but they know at the 
bottom of their hearts that the protection for the individual is 
essential to their own prosperity in life, and they are by no “means 
disposed to surrender the advantages which accrue from the strong 
self-reliant temper of the Englishman in obedience to some collec- 
tivist theory. The term, indeed, is vague. There is what may be 
described as collectivism which enlists the judgment of the intelligent 
and the sympathy of the humane. The community has more to do. 
for the individual than, has been recognised in past times, and: 
especially is it monstrous that the increment of value which is due to - 
the increase of the population should be grabbed by the few for their - 


own enrichment and aggrandisement; but when men attempt to go- 
beyond this, it is surprising how soon the common sense of the-- 


English working man detecta the fallacy, and how soon, too, his own 
selfishness revolts against the suggestions which by many are supposed 


to be so full of hope and promise for the regeneration and elevation of ` 


his class, He appreciates sympathy ; he has unbounded respect for 

straightforward honesty; he honours the men who give themselves to. 
self-denying service on his behalf; but it is greatly to be doubted : 
whether the Christian Ohurch would gather any strength amongst . 
his class by identifying itself more closely with the semi-socialistic 

theories of which I am speaking. 

The great peril of all these theories, however, is their tendency to 
put in the background the chief work for which the Ohurch of Ohriat 
exists. Its individual members live to embody the spirit of Christ: 
in their whole conduct, but societies of Christian men exist for the. 
distinct and special purpose of winning the world to the obedience of 
faith, The danger is leat, in the pursuit of other and inferior objects, 
this one grand purpose of the Church fellowship should be, if not . 
forgotten, yet relegated to an inferior position. The renewal of the . 


heart and mind is the first work of the Church, and the men whose. 


duty it is to preach the Gospel must regard everything else as 
subsidiary to that main purpose. _ The activity of numbers of 
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Christians in the various works of benevolent usefulness and even of 
political advancement is an encouraging sign of the times, provided. 
only all these services be duly subordinated to the great aim which 
the Churches should ever keep steadily before them. They are in the 
world as witnesses for Obrist, and it is one part of their witness to make ` 
manifest the true conditions of human brotherhood, but even this oan 
only be properly done when they have taught men fully that the 
human’ brotherhood is simply the result of a Divine Fatherhood. 
Neglect'that foundation and all other efforts will be vain. Let it be 
laid constantly, deeply and strongly, and then we may hope that the 
Church of Obrist will exert that great influence in the world which 
is rightly due to the grand Evangel which it is commissioned to 
preach. . . . 
I have written this under the strong conviction that there is no 
ground for taking any gloomy view as to the position and prospecta of 
ical truth in this country. The power of that truth is inde- 
pendent of any system and of any party. The Gospel is the message 
of the divine love to the world, and its power lies in its adaptation to 
satiafy the deepest needs of the human heart. Our little systems haye 
‘their day. They are at best but human interpretations of the divine 
truth. These interpretations vary, must vary, from age to age as the 
sphere of vision enlarges and the interpreting mind itself changea. 
Happily for this age, we are returning more and more to the sim- 
plisity that is towards Ohrist, and so we are coming to understand 
better the profound significance of that New Testament declaration, 
« Jesus Christ is the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever.” 


J. Guinngas ROGERS. 


rae 


A VISIT TO THE PHILIPPINES. 


N June 18, 1894, I arrived in Manila Bay, from Singapore, or 


board the Nusstra Seflora de Santa Loreto. The faith of the- 


pious Spaniard who gave the steamer her long name had been 
abundantly justified, or she must have gone to the bottom years 
before, for a more ramshackle craft I never set foot upon. Luckily 
we had no rough weather, or these lines might never have been 
penned, the protection of “ Our Lady of Holy Loreto” notwithstand- 
ing. It was night when we came to anchor, and the spectacle of the 
lamps on the Lunetta gave me a blessed fealing of security which had 


been lacking many a day. If the Nuestra Señora, &., should go- 


down at her anchorage I might possibly swim ashore.. 
Landing at nine next morning, I visited the custom-house.. 


Officials, Spanish and Oreole, were lounging about, cigarette or cheroot- 


in mouth, and presently one of them condegecended to inform me that- 
my luggage would be examined at three o’olock. It was then 
9.80 a.m.. At the appointed hour I returned; but in Manila four 
years ago no one dreamed of hurrying, and another hour passed 
before I waa free of the port. An acquaintance assured me, however, 
that my good fortune had been great; and when, three days later, 
I obtained a Zicensia, or permit to stay in the Islands, the same 
gentleman consoled me for the delay with the remark that such 
dispatch was phenomenal—in Manila. Daring my stay I made the 
acquaintance of one bf the leisurely officiala, a Creole. In a burst of 
confidence he gave me to understand that a great deal of money was 
received at the Manila Oustom-house, but the Government saw very 
little of it. 


I am told that they have the electric light in Manila to-day, but” 


in 1894 the streeta were lit with oil Jamps, on posts more or less 
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\resembling the famous tower of Pisa. The fortifications had a very 

ancient look, not surprising when it is remembered that they were 

built between two and three centuries ago. Leaving the Lunetta, I 

passed through a beautiful avenue of feathery bambooa, swaying to- 
the gentlest breeze, and. so reached the town in time to witness a 

very pretty sight. It was a funeral. Four white ponies, harnessed - 
in sky-blue and silver, driven by a coachman similarly arrayed, drew 

the hearse, “which was pairited’white, blue, and gold, and decked with 

_ plumes of snowy feathers, ee. 

As my business in the Philippines was to collect planta on the 
mountains of South Palawan, I left Manila by the first steamer, taking 
two natives as personal servants. One of them, named Minico, WAS 
very small, not more than four feet in height, but brave enough, 
nevertheless. My fellow-passengers numbered seven. One of them, 
a gentleman of martial aspect, I addressed in my best Spanish:  - 

“Tt is a fine day, captain.” ~ 

“Sefior,” he answered, giving his moustache an upward twist, 
‘you mistake.‘ I am a ‘colone).” And he tarned~on his: ‘Heel; 
‘There,our acquaintetce began ‘and ended. © The Spaniard is so peldorh 
diacourteous—at least, to Huropeans—that I fear he was scarcely-a 
-good gample. -` Possibly; however, Admital: Dewey -has by’ FA E 
xtaught-the colonel'better manners. ` 

Steaming past the Oalamianes Islands, we eventually aoa at 
Marg i in Palawan, which'was my destination. f 

‘The settlement comprised two small houses inhabited: by Ohinamer, 
and a stockade-less than a hundred yards equare, containing ahnt ‘for , 
‘tthe officer in command, one for the garrison of thirty soldiers, -and 
another for stores. At every corner of the stockade rose a watch- 
tower, thatched with “alang-alang” grasa, ocoupied night and day by 
sentries with loaded rifles, lest the “ Moros,” as the Pearce oall- thé 
‘natives, should attempt a surprise. ` “alae 
-I advise no one to visit this Palawan Settlement unless obliged. 
“There-was scarcely any food to be had for love or money. Mosquitods 
«swarmed as they do nowhere else on earth, I think, One morning I 
~oounted thirteen alligators marching in a troop along the beach 
towards the month of a small river. Ante, millions of them, were 
everywhere—in the soup, the jam, my bed, my-shirt,-on the ‘tablet 
wherever an ant can crawl, A species more venomous [bI «never 

_-enoountered. ‘My Manila-men ‘suffered tetribly. - Scarcely -an“inch 
of their bodies escaped, and the wounds, if rubbed, suppurated like 
small-pox. To crown all, Marangas is notorious for-a special kind/of 
fever of the most virulent character. Half the garrison were down 
, whilst I was there, and their commander was hardly ever wel: > - © 
‘+ Fhe Ohinamen were engaged in the “Damar”: trade, which is 
‘carried on in rather a peculiar manner. The Sultan will -not’-allow 
the natives of the interior to-sell their resin to the Oelestials direct ; 
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they must- dispose of it- to the Sulus, who:dwell on. the cosst, and: 
these trade with the Chinamen. .As may be supposed, the poor. 
natives are plundered shamefully. 

Having arranged with Lo-Ohang, the principal Ghiness merchant, 
for the use of a hut, I paid a visit to Lieutenant Garcia, the officer in 
charge of the stockade, He invited me to a vino tinto and a cock- 
fight. The latter I should have preferred to decline, but it was soon 
over, and perhaps cockfighting is excuzable.in Palawan. It appeared 
to be the soldiers’ only recreation, except potting alligators. 

. The next day I called upon Paduka Majasari Maulana Amiril 
Maummin, Saltan Muhammad Harum Narnssid, Jang de per-Tuan, 
ex-Saltamr of the Salu Islands, once the home of the most bloodthirsty 
pirates that ever sailed the China Sea, which is saying a great deal. 
On arriving at the royal village of Bolini-Bolini, which comprised the 
“‘palace ” and half-a-dozen roinous huts of bamboo, my presence was 
announced by a gong-stroke, which brought out the master of the 
ceremonies. Invited to step within, I crawled up the bamboo ladder 
—the “ palace ” stood on the usual piles—-crossed the verandah, and 
in the farthest. apartment found his Highness of the many titles sitting . 
cross-legged on a divan. 

The Saltan was not in State attire, at least there was no suggestion 
of the Imperial yellow in his olose-fitting white trousers and vest, 
slippers embroidered with seed-pearls, and .scarlet fes. The two 
attendant nobles were much more gaily clad. Both wore tight 
jackets of blue ailk,-decked with . gold -buttons, and trousers of. 
salmon red, ornamented with buttons of ;gold or gilt from the knee 
downwards, 

His Highness, who appeared to be about fifty years of age, had 
rather a pleasant expression, with a twinkle in his eye that reminded 
me of Arabi Pasha. A chair was brought, also vermonth and chocolate, 
With a cup of the last in my hand, I explained the purpose of my 
visit, which was to crave the Sultan’s assistance in exploring Marangas 
Mountain. Smiling, he promised as many coolies as I needed, and I 
took my leave, 

The ex-Sultan of Sulu is all-powerful in Palawan. The Spaniards 
have no real authority, and never interfere with the natives, except 
when Europeans or.Chinamen are concerned. Some jdea of the 
situation may be gathered from the following incident, which happened 
during my stay at Maranges. The Sultan’s son, a boy of ten, desiring 
to visit Lieutenant Garcia, came with a crowd of retainers at his heels, 
all armed to the teeth with guns, pistols, spears, and the seldom abeent 
kris. Every man -preased into the stockade., Had the Spaniards 
tried to keep them ont, there would have been a fight. The danger. 
was great, but all paseed quietly, although a few weeks before a Sala 
who had stolen by the sentries ran amok at the lientenant, who would 
have lost his life within his own stockade had not half-a-dozen soldiers 
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come to the rescue. At that time there was fighting almost daily im 
the Sulu Islands and in Mindanao, . - 

As soon as the coolies promised by the Sultan arrived, I set out 
for Marangas Mountain, no great distance. The heat was tremendous 
as we pressed forward, first through tall “alang-alang” grass, and 
then up the bed of a mountain stream, strewn with boulders big anà 
little, many sharp as knives. Striking into the jungle, after travelling: 
some hours by the river, we found a track, and following it, presently 
arrived at a native hut—a mere roof on four poles, open at the sides, 
back, and front to all the winds that blew. -The owner, a very old 
man, naked, éxoept for a breecholoth, made off at once; but, om 
Minico ordering him to stop, the poor fellow came to a halt, shivering 
with fear. However, at the sight of a little tobacoo and ‘cloth his 
weatherbeaten face wrinkled into a smile, and I soon persuaded him 
to guide us up the mountain. He led us to a village, whose inhabi- 
tants fled shrieking; but again a little tobacco acted like a charm ; 
we made friends and obtained shelter for the night, invited guests. 

-Our hosta did their best to dissuade us from proceeding farther. 
+My spirit, they said, would remain on the mountain to vex them, and 
many, more awful things would be sure to happen. Nevertheless, we: 
pressed on. Finding tha mountain too precipitous, however, we were _ 
obliged to.turn back and try a different route. This took us te 
another small settlement which boasted an Orang Kaya (head man). 
The villagers at our previous halt had told me that he was very rich, 
and would entertain us in a royal manner, hoping, no doubt, to indupe 
us to depart from their spur of the mountain. I found him very old, 
and his riches appeared to consist of an earthenware plate, and a 
wooden club three feet long, his only weapon. 

Everywhere the people seemed wretchedly poor, and their habitations 
were the worst hovela I had seen in‘the Far East. But these 
aborigines have no settled places of ‘abode. They sometimes throw s 
hut together, cultivate a tiny plot of ground for a year, then move on. 
The majority are alwoys wandering about. As for the Sulus, 
they appear to do no work at all; when they are -not robbing the 
inland natives they pass the time in laments for the bed old days whem 
they, the Orang Laut, ruled the seas far and near. The old piratical 
spirit survives. They have never been subdued, and, in my opinion, 
they never will be—by Spain. 

The aborigines of Palawan must be very near the bottom of tho 
human scalo. I have watched them sleeping round a fire at night in 
as much security as they ever know. Their tiny limbs were never 
still, quivering and stretching, and at the least sound in the jungle 
they were on their feet, wide awake, ready to flee. A mysterious” 
people, uncanny, scarcely .human, yet, in comparison with their Sulo, 
masters, honest and trustworthy. 

We camped near the hut of two old people, a man and a woman, 
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whom a few yards of oloth and a little tobacoo made more happy than 
they had ever been in their wretched lives perhaps. Sofar I had seen 
no large animal in Palawan. ‘There was much talk of some mysterious 
beast, but the descriptions were so indefinite that I was unable to 
decide whether it were a goat or a buffalo. Not one of the natives 
with whom I conversed had ever seen it. 

Three days’ constant climbing took us to the summit of Marangas 
Mountain. On the boulders were hundreds of spiderlike Renantheras 
(orchids), I saw many Phalenopsis also; and ferns, Zycopods and 
Alocactas, were very plentiful. Leaving coolies to collect the orchids, 
I returned to Marangas with Minico and the other Manila man. 

Desiring to ascend a mountain near Bulugay, I hired a Sulu boat 
and crew. There was trouble immediately. The turbulent Sulus 
refused to put to sea with the men from Manila, and I was obliged to. 
meet them half-way by sending one of my servants home. Minico I 
contrived to retain. Perhaps his insignificant appearance aided me. 
Anyway, I soon had cause to be thankful that I stood firm. Practi- 
cally I was now at the mercy of Salus, pirates, and sons of pirates to- 
aman. Before engaging them I had been warned that two of their 
number had undergone eight years’ imprisonment for the murder of & 
European; and judging by the looks of the remaining five, it was not 
difficult to imagine that it would give them the keenest pleasure to 
cut my throat. Stalwart fellows they were, and not unpicturesque in 
their tight blue pants, sleeved waistcoat decked with many buttons, 
gay sarong (a bag-shaped sash), and fes, or turban. Each bore in 
his sarong a kris and pistol, while a daredevil glitter in the eyes of 
every one of them was evidence enough that they would use those 
weapons on the slightest provocation. 

Starting at two o'clock in the morning, we reached Bulugay by 
eight, and at once set out for the Panglima’s (war-chief’s) village. In 
reply to an inquiry with regard to coolies, the Panglima, a big fellow, 
told me that there were plenty of men to be had, but all were very 
wicked. I could quite believe him, but I must admit that the natives 
here did not’ look nearly so savage as the Kayans in Sarawak, or tho 
Maruta of North Borneo. 

In the evening one of my Sulus came and whispered in my ear: 
“ Tuan, Datu, him say, ‘ Ada orang putih naik disini, baik buleh, taps 
djangan dia balek,’ which, translated, means, “ Sir, the Datu (chief) 
has said, ‘Let the white man come here, but take care that he does. 
not: return.’ ” 

The prospect was not pleasant. I-consulted Minico at once. He 
informed me that it was generally known that the Datu of the district 
and the Sultan were not on friendly terms, meaning that if his High- , 
ness of Bolini-Bolini could catch the chief, kris or bowstring would 
speedily settle the quarrel; but Minioo did not think the Datu would 


harm me, He was inclined to believe that the Sulus wished me te 
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lastest “fromthe ‘neighbourhood ‘of the Panglima’sr: wile without 
'ooolies for some motive of their own. An hour-afterwards the faithful 
fellow tounhed my arm, signing me to-follow him. With a finger on 
his mouth, he led‘ the way to the hut occupied by my rascally crew. 
Approaching noiselessly, we listened to their conversation. They were 
- talking about me. I heard one suggest that a push over a oliff would 
bathe safest way’ to‘ compass my end. Another declared ‘that 
would be foolish. -It would’ be much ‘better to:take me a long-way up 
the mountains and -hold me there for a-ransom of 800 dollars. -The 
majority seemed to be ofthis opinion, and Minioo and I stole away. 
Between the Datu and the.‘‘ Men of the Sea” I seamed likely to: come 
to grief, but forewarned is forearmed. 

= We ascended the mountain next day. Nothing happened, aua 
because my revolver was seldom out of my hand. Leaving men to 
collect the plants, I returned with the Sulus tọ the coast and embarked 
for Marangas, Wanting coolies for a journey to Datu Guab’s village 
and an ascent of Panilingan Mountain, I paid the Sultan another 
visit, - But:the master-of the ceremonies whispered.that the-moment - 
was unfavourable. > His highness: was-suaa—that is, he had been 
vexed or troubled. 

«By means of” disoreat-inquiries F learned the nature aED susa, It 
is a rather ‘common story in the Far Fast. Unable to lodge the whole 
of. his wives’in the “ palace,” -his highness. boarded a few of them—. 
not the prettiest; I suspect—in the houses of his followers. One of 
these Peria;-an outcast from the -Palawan- paradise.through-want. of 
room, consoled- herself in -the- usual way—quite-innocently, :I'-was 
assured. The news reaching the Sultan, he sent for the venturesome 
lover, and smilingly bade him be seated opposite himself. Not being 
altogether an-idiot, the man-had come armed. « From his garong the 
jewelled handle of his-kris protruded, plain to see, After. a few. oom- 
plimentary commonplaces | had been erohingod; his Hein remarked 
the weapon. 

- “ANah>-has been: 560d to’ you, S°Ali,” -said he, «Those a 
are very fine, and the diamonds are as stars in the heavens. -If the 
blade match the hilt, you have a treasure. Show it to me.” 

: Thrown off his guard, 8’Ali drew- the: kris- from ite sheath, anid 
holding it by-the-wavy blade; presented it to the Sultan. -Instantly 
half-a-dozen of his -highness’s attendants: threw themselves. upon: the 
unfortunate fellow: - He was-everpowered in a moment, and his hands 
securely tied behind his back. - wet 
“. “Take-him out,” said the Sultan, still- smiling. - - 

.*§Ali was led- away and: lowered to the ground. -Not- a dud did 


*, he utter: -It was Kismet - Why waste: his breath? I-did not learn 


the manner :of: his end, but «it would: be either by kris or bowstring, 
Let us hope-it- was the first. In the-hands ofa skilful executioner the 
kris is a merciful-weapon.-' He-was buried in the jungle behind. the 
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Saltan’s “ palaca.” Such was the susa of Muhammad Harum Nar- 
rasid, Jang de per-Tuan—“ he who ruleth ”—in the year of our Lord 
1894, And the Spaniards were supposed to govern the island of 
Palawan! I could understand why the Sultan did not care to see a 
European so soon after his crime. However, I obtained the coolies 
and gent them on. ` 

Tt had been my intention to ascend the mountain from Datu Guah’s 
village, but before I could make a start, the coolies returned burdened 
with planta. Deciding to convey these to Marangas at once, Minico 
and I re-embarked in the Sulu boat, putting to sea in half a gale. 

The danger was considerable. To add to it, the two convicted 
murderers began to quarrel. One of them was squatting behind me 
et the time steering the craft. Presently he flung down his paddle, 
and drawing his kris, tried to rush past; but T held my revolver to 
his head. 

“Sit down,” I said. “TI shoot the first man that strikes a blow.” 

That cooled him, and after a great deal of wrangling I persuaded 
tim to pick up his steering paddle, but not before both he and his 
opponent had told me that they did not care a paddy-husk for me 
or my pistol. 

-As the-tempeat grew more:violent the boat tossed perilously, com- 
‘pelling the crew to paddle their hardest to keep her prow straight. 
‘Loud and frequent were the shouts of “ Kayu Kayu!” (literally 
“* Wood,” meaning “ To the paddles 1”). Suddenly, just as the outlook 
was at its blackest, the wind blowing in gusta, and the fragile craft 
threatening to fall in pieces, up jumped my fighting-cockg again. 
Half measures are of no use with Sulus. I rose, algo, though. I had 
great difficulty in keeping my feet, - 

“By Allah,” I said, “if you idiots don’t cit down, I'll give you to 
the sharks |” 

Had either attempted to pass me I should have been compelled 
to fire. An amok Sulu is a terrible being ashore ; two of those 
‘fiends on a small boat at sea would have been too awful to con- 
template. Every man mast have fought, or jumped overboard, for 
the amok strikes at friend and foe indiscriminately. The eyes of 
both showed all white; their krises quivered with the passion that 
shook their sinewy frames. Minico, in the prow, drew his weapon. 
Firing. a shot into the sea to show them that my revolver was not 
empty, I waited patiently, looking first one and then the other in the 
eye. They sat down at last; indeed, the boat rocked so violently 
‘that they could not well stand. So the danger passed. 

‘Knowing what I did of those men it may seem foolhardiness to 
have risked my life in their company, and perhaps it was. But I 
«knew: the worst of them, which was not the case as regards the others. 

Koon after landing at Marangas, Minioo took me aside, 
~- “ Tuan,” said he, “take care Sulu men no catch you alone, Sulu 
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him: no like to be threatened and not strike. They call him 
-woman,” 

The hint was nade I discharged the fire-cators, and went about: 
: After waiting in vain six weeks for the steamer from Labuan, E 
- resolved to visit the Sulu Islands, or Islas de Jolo, as the Spaniards. 
call them. With this intent Minioo and I embarked on the Æolus, 
which carried the Spanish mails. Calling at Simagup, a stockade on 
a hill, about as interesting and healthy as Marangas, we next pro- 
ceeded to Alfonso XIIL., equally flourishing and desirable as an abiding- 
place. Soon after leaving, the Æolus lost her propeller in a heavy 
south-easter. For three days we drifted, the steamer dragging her 
anchora, Every hour saw us nearer to the rocks, and we could 
almost count the minutes that would elapse before we should be 
ashore, when some one caught sight of smoke on the horizon and 
joyfully shouted, “ Oanontero /” 

It was-the tiny gunboat usually dispatched round the coast from 

Simagup in the wake of the mail, possibly to prevent piratioal attempts. - 
. She took us in tow, and after a stiff pull, got us on the move, haéul- 
ing us through a line of reef, which we had escaped by a miracle, 
and eventually to the Bay of Balabac, where we remained until & 
larger gun-veesel came and took on board the passengers for Sulu. 
Next day we anchored off the oe of Sugh. In the morning I went. 
ashore with Minioo. 

Traversing. a long narrow bridge, with a watch-tower on the left 
hand and a pavilion on the right, we passed through a couple of 
strong gates into the town—a pretty little place, beautifully kept. 
Every street was lined with trees, yet scarcely a leaf could be seen on 
the roadway. .At the end of the main road leading from the jetty, we 
came to a neat square, where twice a week the residenta“gather to’ 
enjoy the music of an excellent band. Sulu ladies, mostly in wide 
Chinese trousers, bright-coloured jacket of silk, with many buttons, , 
and gay sarong thrown over the shoulder, walked about freely. 
Some wore the sarong over their heads. All were clad in garments of 
the most brilliant colouring, and many of them were handsome, bus 
they lost their charm on closer acquaintance. i 

Thanks to Minico, I found a lodging in the house of a native. Ib 
.would have been almost useless to ask the assistance of a Spaniard. 
„I never met one who could speak the Sulu language or any of the - 
. dialects.” It is not considered worth while to learn them. In 
consequence, the supposed rulers know next to nothing of the natives, 
„their customs and wishes. Everywhere I found that the people 
detested the “ Castillas,” some of whoee laws and regulations press 
most hardly upon them. For instance, if a Tagal-from North Luson, 
or a Bisaya from the South, cannot produce his receipt for taxes ata 
moment's notice, he is liable to imprisonment. He is not allowed to 
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go home for it, but must carry it on his parson. A Tagal told me 
that he was within an ace of being sent to the war in Mindanao 
through- leaving his tax-recaipf at home. The police, he said, steal 
about at night and arrest natives indiscriminately in the hope of 
Yinding some without that safeguard. This, however, does not apply 
to the Bulus. So far, the Spaniards have failed to compel them to 
pay taxes. 

None of the larger islands are really under the domination of the 
Spaniards, whose rule extends little farther than the range of their 
cannon. I heard of large reinforcements being sent from Spain, but 
at that time there were very few European soldiers in the Philippines. 
No others can be relied upon. The native soldiery are mostly Luzon 
men. Not one in a score knows the names of his officers, or cares to 
know. Indeed, I once asked a Spanish soldier the name of his 
captain. - 

“ Quien sabe?” was the answer (“Who knows? ”), 

The town of Sugh is protected by a loopholed wall, which encloses 
three small forts. Ontaide there are two large ones, The gates, of 
which there are three on the land side, are opened at 6 A.M. and 
closed at 6 p.m. All natives entering must give up their arms to the 
guard at the gate. The seaward gate is closed at 10 p.m., after which 
hour no native must leave his house, — 

One day I ventured inland for a couple of miles None of the 
natives, of whom I met not a few, took the slightest notice of me. 
dust about a quarter of a mile from the town I passed a watch-tower, 
where fighting, more or less serious, was always going on. Every 
night the Sulus crept up, took pot-shota at the sentries, and then 
bolted into the bush. So at least I was told. Such was Spanish 
rule in the chief town of the Sulu Islands, 

The steam-launch arriving from Sandakan, the principal port on 
the eastern ooast of North Borneo, I took a passage, and, sending my 
collection on board, bade the faithful Minico good-bye, and left Sugh 
in the launch’s boat. I do not remember the Jaunch’s name, bat the 
Spaniards called her the Gallinero, on account of the large number of 
fowls which formed the greater part of her cargo. 

The navigator of the Gallinero was a Ohinaman. I asked him how 
iong he had filled his post. He said that was his first trip. The 
owner, in whose office at Sandakan he had been a clerk, had put him 
in charge. I am a pretty well seasoned traveller, but this was too 
much. My equanimity deserted me, for the launch was a wheexy old 
tub which might settle down of her own acoord at any moment. 
However, we—that is, the crew, about fifty Sulus, myself, and more 
than two thousand fowls—reached Sandakan safely the next day. At ; 
New Ceylon I caught the steamer for Singapore. 

OLars Ericsson. 
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AS attempt to approach any of the great problems of existence’ 
"from an avowedly Ohristian point of view is sure to arouge in 
many minds a strong antecedent presumption of the narrowness and: 
partiality of treatment -to be expected. This is, perhaps, one reason 
why the attempt itself is so seldom made in a way at all worthy of 
ita deep importance. It is chilling. to feel that our beat efforts will 
be received with a contemptuous or compassionate smile. Another 
and a'stronger reason, however, lies in the uneasy suspicion-that the 
contempt or compassion may be rightly placed. The bulk of profess- 
ing Obristians hold but a alight and unworthy estimate of their own’ 
position in face of modern science and philosophy. They are far, 
indeed, from appreciating in this connection St. Paul’s words to his 
Corinthian converte—‘‘ All things are “yours,” or even from recognis- 
ing (as one of the greatest theological scholars of our own day has 
recognised), the service which so-called “secular” knowledge can 
render to the Ohristian faith.* As Ohristians, they are but too 
apt to turn their backs upon it; and the result is a great loss to their 
own faith, and an entire impossibility of commending it intellectually. 
to others. It has been often said—and it must be still more often 
felt—that one of the deepest needs of the age is an adequate Christian 
(not Christianised) philosophy. As yet, however, no thinker appears 
to have arisen equal to the task of presenting in a consistent whole 
the all-embracing truths of the religion of Christ under the aspect 
. and in the: language which modern thought could smimilate.. The 
time is, perhaps, not yet ripe, and it may be that many consciously 
* “ Ohristlanity consists of the most central and 


A gear truth concerning the 
unt intelligible in conneotion with other truth not obviowsly Christiax, and 
accepted by many not —Hort,” “The Way, the Truth, and the Life,” p, 180, 
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and unconsciously converging efforta, many hardly-contested conflicts, 
much painful sifting of the wheat from the chaff must yefbe undergone 
before the age is ready to receive the answer for which it longs. In 
the meanwhile it can only be productive of good if a careful attempt 
is made from time to time to face some one issue in the combined 
light of Ohristian and scientific truth. 

First, however, a word is needed to elucidate the meaning of such 
an endeavour. It is not to “reconcile” science and religion. They 
do not need it. It is to remove the confusion of thought which 
makes such reconciliation appear necessary, and which too often arises 
from mental and spiritual indolence. It must further be borne in 
mind that the treatment of any subject from a oonfessedly Christian 
standpoint appeals primarily to Christians. It is they whose mental 
attitude should be most calculated to appraise justly the worth of the 
statement placed before them; and if they fail to do so, if they 
condemn what they should welcome, and acoept what they should 
repudiate, thus giving convincing proof of their want of appreciation 
of their own intellectual position, is it any matter for surprise that 
non-Christians should fail to appreciate it also? It is but too true 
that the narrow, exclusive, and unintelligent way in which many 
Christians hold (if they can really be said to hold), the great doctrines 
of their religion renders them totally incapable of recognising its 
exceeding comprehensiveness. Thoughts which should not be new to 
them, which it would seem require no very extensive insight into the 
mesning of their own faith, and no more than just sympathy with and 
recognition of the increased and inoreasing light thrown by science 
on nature and on man, to render them in the highest degree inapiring 
and illuminative, are either rejected altogether, or accepted in a 
narrow and formal sense which deprives them of all their power. 

A striking illustration of the truth of this observation was given 
some months ago, to which, as it bears directly on our present subject, 
a reference will not be out of place. In an article which appeared 
in the Spectator of October 9, 1897, entitled “The Silence of God,” 
and the tone of which throughout was one of mournful depression at 
the apparently unnecessary difficulties created by that silence in the 
path of believers, the remark occurred that man is ignorant of the 
purpose of his creation.” The sentence was given no prominence; it 
was, indeed, merely parenthetical ; yet,to the present writer, it seemed 
the olue to the whole despondency of the article, and to much of the 
uncertainty and doubtfalneas characteristic of the mental attitude of 
modern Ohristians. They allow themselves an agnosticiam, where it 
is neither needful nor wise, and consequently they are in no better 
position intellectually for facing the problem of existence than are 
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other agnostigs. But this should not be. However fully we may 
acknowledge, as, indeed, it is acknowledged by all the truest and 
. deepest Christian thinkers, that, though the truth we have is “ work- 
ing and real truth to be thankfully accepted, yet [it is] truth sur- 
rounded by ignorance, founded on the unknown, conditioned by the 
unknown,” * we must yet carefully guard ourselves against falling 
into the error that, because an element of the umknown enters into 
all our knowledge, therefore we know nothing certainly or surely. 
There can be no greater departure from the true Obristian position 
thah this, and, strange as it may seem, it is quite compatible with 
the formal and lifeless clinging to dogma which is the usual reproach 
cast against Christians by those who regard themselves as having 
emerged upon “ the breezy. plateau of free thought.” ; 

The purpose of man’s creation is not one of those points upon 
which the Ohristian is left in doubt, and if he mistakenly assumes 
that it is, he shunta himself off from some of the clearest light which 
can shine upon this dark and perplexed world. 

> The central truth of the Ohristian revelation is the Fatherhood of 
God,—a Fatherhood not contingent on creation, but csasential to 
the Divine Nature itself. As Father, therefore, God creates, and 
the ideal of creation is that which alone could satisfy Fatherhood, 
—Sonship. There is no doubtfulness or obscurity in New Testament 
language on this point, ‘There is one God, the Father, of whom 
are all things and we unto Him, and one Lord Jesus Ohrist through - 
whom are all things and we through Him.” +t Elsewhere He “ through 
whom” we are is spoken of as “the image of the invisible God 
. . . in whom all things were crested,” f as the “Son whom He 
‘appointed heir of all-things, through whom also He made the worlds,” $ - 
as the “ Word who was in the beginning and was with. God and was 
God.” || The creation of “ all things” in and through the Eternal Son 
shows clearly enough that the divine ideal for all, each according 
to ita measure’and capacity, is Sonship. To man, however, is given a 
special prominence, he is regarded as the representative and culmina- 
- tion of lower nature, and the whole tenour of New Testament language 
concerning him shows thet the purpose of his creation is that in 
him the divine ideal may be consciously, intelligently, and voluntarily 
realised. . 

The object of the present essay is to consider in the light of this 
great truth the question which we have already twice approached from 
other standpointa—vis., the freedom of man; but before starting it 
will not-be irrelevant to call attention to the stupendous difference 
which must be made in our mental attitude towards every problem of 
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existence if we are willing to take up this position—+t.e, if we are 
Ohristians. We assert that we know—not guess, or desire, or hope, 
but Anow—a groat fundamental fact which apart from the Ohristian 
revelation is not known, the relation of the universe and of man to 
the power through which they came into being. There is no agnostic 
living who would not fully and heartily recognise that were such know- 
ledge attainable, it would be of the firat and last importance, that no 
branch of science, no period of history, no system of philosophy could 
be rightly viewed save in connection with this supreme relation; and 
that if the necessity for investigation and research compelled us to 
lose sight of it for a time, and devote ourselves to the accumulation 
and classification of facta, those facts would never be really under- 
stood till we had been able so to rise above them as to perceive their ` 
bearing upon the great central troth in connection with which alone 
they have any significance. But then to the agnostic the possibility 
of such knowledge is a wild and baseless dream. He accepta the 
position of being unable to penetrate the fundamental bearing of any 
facta of history or sclence, because he believes that there is and can: 
be no insight whatever into the relation of the cosmos to the unknow- 
able power by which it exista The Christian, on the other hand,. 
asserts that, despite the inadequacy of the human mind to grapple - 
with the whole vast truth which is expressed in this relation, the Jind” 
of relation has been disclosed, can be apprehended, and illuminates the . 
entire field of knowledge and experience. What then shall be said 
of those Ohristians who, holding such a belief as this, and possessing 
the intellectual capacity io aid in demonstrating its theoretical and 
practical bearings, yet allow in themselves such ignorance or such 
indifference that they make no single contribution to a work supremely, - 
affecting the mental and spiritual welfare of mankind ? 

It is surely time that we should rise to the height of our responsi- 
bility in this respect, and, if we indeed believe that we have the 
knowledge which we claim, spare no pains and no effort so to master 
the truths “not obviously Christian and accepted by many who are 
not Christians,” that their relation to “ the most central and significant 
troth of the universe,” in whose light alone they can ever be rightly 
appreciated, may be made increasingly clear with every advance in 
science and philosophy. 

Turning now from these general considerations to the subject of the- 
present essay, we proceed to consider the meaning of human freedom, 
as geen in the light of the divine ideal of creation—Sonship. 

It may be remembered that in a former paper * we approached the 
question of freedom of the will from the side of biology, laying down 
as our guiding principle that in order to understand what it means. 
we must first gain a definite conception of freedom of life. This waa 
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seen to be necessary because will, in all its manifestations, is the 
active expreasion of life. Wo further saw that perfect freedom of 
life is synonymous with full self-realisation, and that in a finite being 
this fall self-realisation is doubly conditioned—from within by ita own 
potentialities, from without by the environment, consequently that in 


. order to be unrestrained, development.(where development is the law 


of life) must follow a definite course. We must now notice that if . 
there be an ideal of creation, in that ideal all conditions have their 
source, and the measure of its realisation in any finite life determines 
the measure of freedom which the life attains. If the ideal be 
Sonship no adequate realisation is possible save where, as in man, | 
self-conscious intelligence exists in a high degree, because the ideal 
of Sonship involves on the part of the Son a clear consciousness and 
anderstanding of his relation to the Father, and of the Father's 
relation to him. Man, who (in common with all living beings of 
which he has cognisance) attains maturity through development, can, 
„whether individually or collectively, only arrive at this clear conscious- 
neas and understanding gradually. Till he has attained it, however, he 
is a stranger to those highest prerogatives and privileges of Sonship 
ideally his. His only courge of free development then is that through - 
which they are rendered actual, and his life being pre-eminently self- 
conscious, this course must be consciously pursued. To this end, it 
becomes necessary at a certain stage of his progress that the ideal should 
be manifeated to-him, for he could not consciously endeavour to realise 
an unperosived ideal: and here we encounter one great claim made by 
the Ohristian revelation. It asserta that Ohrist is the realisation of 
the divine ideal of Manhood, of that which every man—-because he 
is a man—has it in him to become. 

There are important points to be noticed before we can at all 
justly appreciate the scope and significance of this claim, particularly 
in ita bearing on the question of freedom. The. first, and perhaps 
the moat essential, is that the relation of Ohrist to man is not primarily 
dependent- on his need of restitution and redemption. - Though ‘at 
more than one period this mistaken view has gained wide acceptance 
in the Church, it has never been universally held, nor is it that which 
best harmonises with the language and teaching of the New Testament. 
In onr own day it is fraught with a great and special danger, for, at a 
time when man is learning, as he has never learned before, that he is 
not an isolated unit, but is bound by the closest ties to the reat of 
nature, so that he cannot consider the destiny of the one apart from 
the destiny of the other, the basing’ of his relationship to Ohrist on 
his own needs exclusively, places him in a solitary and self-centred 
„position totally at variance with the reat of his experience and know- 
ledge. It is hardly necessary to indicate, however, that such a self- 
centred view is quite untenable if the divine ideal of-creation be Son- 
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ship. In that case the archetype of creation is the Eternal Son, and 
the source and centre of its life is the Father. Man has his own 
place, and a very high one, in the universe which is the outcome of 
these conditions, bat it is not central, and no theory which makes it 
so can be true to facta or sound in practice. 

At the same time, the fact that man does need restoration, power 
to return to the true path of development from which he has deviated, 
takes, in the light of what has just been said, a most profound and 
far-reaching significance. Anything which happens to mar man’s 
own perception of the divine ideal, to realise which is the purpose of 
his creation, yet more, which hinders or precludes his attainment of 
it, must produce effects more extensive than with his present know- 
ledge and under his present conditions he oan possibly appreciate. 
‘These effects cannot be confined to himself. According to the Obriatian 
view of him, carroborated by science so far as science at present 
extends, he gathers up within himself—is an epitome as well as a 
development of—all lower nature. The consequences of a fall of 
man, then, if such fall there have been, embrace within their soope 
more than man: they include all creation known to him. 

This appears a somewhat sweeping assertion, but a little reflection 
will show that it is well founded. Wherever there is organic con- 
nection the truth holds good that “if one member suffer all the 
members suffer with it.” We see this exemplified in the case of all 
social relations, but perhaps in none more strongly than in that of 
members of the same family. If a son of the house rebels against 
parental authority, takes to self-willed, diasolute, ill-guided courses, 
the consequences are not confined to the injured father and the erring 
Son: they are felt throughout the family. There is sorrow, pain, 
perplexity, straitened -means very likely, and consequent material 
suffering. Even the little children, ignorant and innocent, do not 
scape the consciousness that some cloud overshadows their home. It 
is unwise to strain too far any analogy between things human and 
things divine. Nevertheless, science and revelation combine to tell 
us that there is organic connection throughout nature: and if the 
ideal of creation be Sonship, that connection must necessarily be better 
represented by the relationship subsisting between members of a 
family than by any other. Thug, though we can but imperfectly 
trace the fundamental details of man’s connection with the reat of 
nature, and are consequently unable to state with any exactitude in 
what way his deviation from the true line of development has reacted 
upon it, we can nevertheless perceive that their lot is cast in together,- 
and that his disordered relation to the Father of all in some measure 
affects all, so that not he alone suffers, but “the whole creation, 
groanetu and travaileth in pain with [him] until now.” : 

These considerations are not a digression from our subject, as may 
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at first sight appear. They enable us, by the definiteness and soope 
which they give to our conception of man’s place in the cosmos, to 
rise to a far more adequate idea of what fuH self-realisation—+.c., 
- perfect freedom of life—means in his case than we could otherwise 
do. For if, indeed, man, by virtue of his capacity for conscious Son— 
‘ship, gathers lower nature up into himself and represents it to God, 
then we understand that his development must culminate in a relation 
towards it which we see but very faintly shadowed forth at present. 
‘Those conditions, which we call material, and which seem to have so: 
much power to thwart and retard human progress, would appear in & 
very different light if they were so perfectly understood by us that 
we could render them unfailingly subservient to the spiritual life of | 
whioh they are the expression. Now they too often seem to militate 
againat it, and the consequence is a limitation upon man’s power of 
self- realisation which, could we suppose it permanent, is not compatible 
with what is made known to us of the divine ideal for him. In this 
connection it is important to notice that to Christ, who is the mani- 
festation of that ideal, material limitations frequently appeared to be 
non-existent, though at other times they were unflinchingly submitted 
to. But in Him the spiritual and the material were evidently in 
their true relation to one another, and therefore He could and He did 
do whatever the life of spirit demanded, This is the explanation of alk 
that is called “ miraculous” in the Gospel records. It was the vindi- 
cation of the liberty of manhood, the declaration that the sons of God 
were meant to be free of their Father’s house; and therefore it was 
„no contravention, but a revelation of the true order of' nature. : 
_ In considering the ideal of manhood as presented in Christ, how- 
ever, we have to remember that its manifestation took place under 
external conditions which were not merely those of immaturity (this 
must’ inevitably have been the case, because, as we have seen, the 
manifestation of the ideal was necessary in order to the attainment of 
maturity), but of imperfection—disordered conditions. We have 
observed before that an order contains an implied possibility of dis- 
order, the kind of disorder depending, of course, upon the kind of 
order.* The existence of a filial order, therefore, implies the pos- 
sibility óf just such disorder as is designated by self-will and self- 
centredness, just such as is characteristic of man and of the world as 
man sees it. Bat under these conditions all man’s faculties arè 
impaired, his reason clouded, his moral sense warped, his spiritual 
insight marred, and the revelation of the ideal cannot be to him what 
it would have been; he cannot see it in its power and beauty as he 
would have done had he never entered this abnormal state, It is 
not ‘merely that he has to grow into adequate apprehension of the- 
ideal revesled,—that must always have been the case, for, in proportion 
a # “Tho Relation of Ohoice'to Freedom,” CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
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as it became more fully realised in himself, he would appreciate more 
fully its perfect manifestation; but his difficulty is far greater and 
more radical than this. It is that his development has not proceeded 
upon the true lines, and therefore unnatural conditions have appeared. 
Under these the deal bad to be revealed, adapting iteelf to the needs 
not only of partial, but of abnormal development, for otherwise it 
would have been unintelligible, 

In order to enter into the full significance of this faot, we must 
pause for a few moments upon a special aspect of the ideal itself. We 
have said that it is divine sonship. The archetype of the creature is 
the Oreator, and therefore the being who sums up in himself the 
powers of the creature, in whom they reach a higher development, and 
exhibit a larger scope than at any previous stage, will reflect the 
creative attributes. As & conscious son of God man is associated in 
the work of creation. As proof of this, we need but refer the reader 
to what was said in the essay on “ The Relation of Choice to Freedom” 
respecting the actualising of possibilities. Man can and does con- 
etantly and knowingly give reality to circumstances and evente which 
Without his intervention would never have had any existence. The 
face of the earth on which he lives, the history of his race, the very 
character of his individual surroundings, his own character, bear 
witness to this truth, That he is straitly limited in the exercise of 
his creative power is undoubted: any finite being must be. That he 
should fel himself to be so is proof that he has not entered upon his 
full prerogatives; that something prevents him from exercising them. 
What is this something ? 

Partly, no doubt, it is that he is at an immature stage of develop- 
ment. He feels in himself latent powers, capacities at preeent but 
rudimentary, which nevertheless awaken a feeling of unsatiated desire 
and but half-understcod need. Being, because of his self-conscious 
intelligence, aware of this process of development to which he is 
subjected, he is restlees and uneasy until it can be fully realised. 
But this is not the whole explanation needful. We have seen that 
God creates after an ideal, and that because Fatherhood is ersential 
in the divine nature that ideal is Sonship. If man creates, he, too, 
must create after an ideal: it is the method of creation. Because he 
is finite, no ideal of his can ever reach up to the divine, can ever 
more than partially reflect it; but unless it does do this, unless it is 
—+so far as it goes—in accordance with the divine and representative 
of it, it has no place in the true order of nature; to God it does not 
exist, it lives only in man’s sick fancy and illuaion,.in the false order 
which, by wrongly wielding the prerogative of creation belonging to 
him in virtue of his divine sonship, he has brought into existence ta 
and for himself and centred in himself. This eelf-centredness is, 
indeed, the vitiating element in the whole matter, ‘The life of » 
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Fatherhood and the life of Sonship, as seen in their divine and ideal 
perfection under those supreme conditione which we can but faintly 
apprehend, and yet which, because we are made in the image of God, 
are not altogether a mystery to us, are not self-centred. The life of 
the Father is a continual giving, the life of the Son is a continual 
rendering, not of this or that divine prerogative or attribute, but of 
the Divine Being itself. Thus both alike include, or perhaps we 
may venture to say, are expressed by, sacrifice; and since the life of _ 
creation is moulded on no lower an ideal than that of the Eternal Son; 
it, too, should be expressed by a continual rendering of all to Him 
‘from whom proceeds all—it, too, ideally, is sacrifice. 

. And, as we have seen,* sacrifice does, in fact, play a “very large 
part throughout the whole organic world. But, like everything else 
perceived through the medium of the false order, it is confused in ite 
resulta, perplexing, regarded apart from revelation, morally incompre- 
hensible.. For though it does conduce to more perfect and higher 
life in species, though it does at the human stage become evidently æ 
means, and the most satisfying means, to self-realisation, yet aa we 
behold its working it bears undeniably hard on individuals, and im 
the case of man is frequently perverted to hurtful ends. The reason 
lies in the self-centredness which is the keynote to the exiatenoe of 
the false order, Man’s creative power, instead of working with and 
in subordination to that: of God, from whom it is derived, and so con- 
ducing to the reproduction of the one ideal in infinite richness and 
variety, has endeavoured to assert itself independently. - The conse- 
quence is a multiplicity of ideals with no principle of unity, but 
conflicting and mutually destructive. Yet because the divine ideal of 
creation remains, the principle of saorifice remains also, distorted by 
the false mediam through which it is seen, and yet a perpetual witness 
that Sons of God, blind and fallen though they may. be, yet cannot 
altogether tear themselves asunder from the divine life which is their 
birthright. 

It was under the conditions as man had modified ihom that the 
ideal had to be manifested in order that their startling incongruity 
might be recognised and the one remedy known and followed. The 
“ body of- humiliation,” the “ perfecting through suffering,” the 
“obedience unto death” have their explanation here. Speaking witl 
all reverence, we may surely say that since the Son who is our arche- 
type took upon Him the external conditions not of unfallen, but of 
fallen manhood, He submitted to limitations, to restraints’upon the 
fall prerogatives and privileges of created Sonship which would other- 
wise have been utterly uncalled for, just as the rejection of Him by 
those created in His image would have been inconceivable. Because 

of man’s unnatural state there were certain things which Ohrist could 
-. * «The Law of Liberty,” CONTEMTORARY REVIEW for April 1897. 
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not do, and at the same time be the Revealer of God and the 
Restorer of the trne order. He could not escape rejection and 
suffering and death. But one thing, the one thing vital and essen- 
tial to the restitution of man and the revelation of God, He could 
always do, because He was not internally, but only externally limited 
by conditions which He had no part in briaging about, which to Him 
were essentially false—and that one thing was the Father's will. 
< Lo, I come to do Thy will, O God.” and despite the pressure of the 
false conditions, through humiliation, agony, and death tt was dune. 
The true order was vindicated, the accomplishment of the Fathers 
will, the absolute self-surrender which it implies, were shown to be 
the one path to freedom and power. Anc thus sacrifice was revealed 
in its true meaning—not as synonymous with pain and loss, evem 
though in the false order it so often seems inseparable from them,. 
but in its essence the principle of life, and consequently the soul of 
the highest and strongest joy. How clearly this was apprehended 
after the Resurrection and Ascension of the Lord may be seen fron 
the way in which St. Paul represents that consummation of all things 
which even inspired thought and language can so faintly conceive or 
express, He says: “And when al things have been subjected unto 
Him [Christ], then shall the Son also Himself be subjected to Him 
that did subject all things unto Him, that God may be all in all.” ~ 
It is evident from the context and from comparison with other 
passages,t that “the Son” is here regarded as bringing to its goai 
the creation of which He is the Archetype and the Representative, 
the goal itself being none other than such conscious participation in 
the Divine Life that actually, individually, cniversally the whole creation 
in the spirit and power of the Eternal Son may behold and yield itself 
utterly to the Father. ‘‘ We shall see the Father no longer in tho 
Son, Lut as the Son sees Him, in tke day when God shall be all in 
all.” t 

This, and nothing short of this, is the goal of created life, the 
culmination of human development, and the realisation of the divine 
ideal of manhood. This, therefore, and nothing short of this, accom- 
plishes human freedom, is the final stage at which all consciousness of 
restraint and limitation is abolished in the fulnesa of life and vision 
attained. So transcendant an ideal may well surpass all finite thought 
to conosive and all finite langnage toexpress ; but not on that account 
is it rendered unattainable or unreal, or unpractical in its bearings on 
actual human life and actual haman surroundings. We have now to 
view in its light the volitional element wkich is their most important 
characteristic. 

* 1 Cor. xv. 28. + Col. L 16-18 and 19-20. Heb. i 2., v. 6, 9 


+ Origen’s interpretation of this passage as giver In “The Christian Platonints of 
Alexandria.” Bigg. 170. 
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By volition, as distinguished from the wider and more comprehen- 
sive term will, we mean will which is intelligent, foreseeing, and con- 
Bcionaly purposive. It is in the exercise of such will, as this that (as 
we haye seen in a former essay),* the necessity for choice arises. 
Choice is an inevitable consequence of a universe including alike pos- 
sibilities and self-conscious intelligence. It does not preclude another 
neceasity—vis., that only the actualisation of certain of these possi- 
bilities is in accordance with the divine ideal of creation, and oon- 
sequently conducive to freedom of development. The ideal of creation 
is not only (if we may so speak) subjectively present to the Creator. 
He wills ita actualisation. This, speaking from the Ohristian stand- 
point, we know because He has revealed it; and, inadequate as are 
all human analogues to portray the divine, still the nearest approach 
to what we under this aspect conceive the divine will to be, ia that 
intelligent, consciously purposive volition which has reached so remark- . 

‘ able a development in man. The intention of the Creator is the 
Sonahip of the creature. 

We have seen that man has creative power, and, moreover, that he 
creates as God creates, after an ideal. We have seen further that 
owing to his disordered condition his ideals are not in accordance 

_ with the divine; and go are mutually contradictory and destructive. 
Yet he intends that they shall become actual; he directs all his 
-energies to that end; his volition, therefore, is opposed to the divine 
volition. His ideal is not Sonship, nor his will the Father’s will. 
We do not need any other explanation than this of the bondage in ' 
«which man finds himself alike materially, mentally, and spiritually. 
*For he cannot really create a universe which is not God's, nor bring 
- into existence save to and for himself a self-centred order. To and’ 
--for himself, however, be can do so, and the source of all the terrible 
anomalies and contraditions which confront him go continually, and 
which he strives to persuade himself are natural, is here, though we 
~oan but partially trace it. . 
; Allowance must, of course, always be made for the fact that, besides 
‘sbeing disordered, man is also immature, but that does not account for 
-anything but ENN and the uncertainty arising from the tentative 
use Of powers yet in the early stage of development. It in no way 
explains the actual condition of man and of the world as man sees it. 
That arises from the distortion and falsity due to self-centred ideala and 
self-centred volition. We may well here make use of the analogy of 
ordinary childhood. The child has neither the knowledge nor the powers 
-of the grown man. It is impossible that he~should enter into his 
-father’s councils, or understand, save in a very dim and imperfect way, 
their meaning when carried into effect. But if the father be a wise 
and loving father, and the child a trustful and unselfish child, his 
* “ Relation of Choice to Freedom.” CONTENPORAHY REVIEW, March 1898, 
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ignorance and immaturity do not make the home unhappy to him. 
There is no setting up of separate aims, or clashing of opposed 
wills. ‘Phe child, though as yet undeveloped in intellect and cha- 
racter, still go far as his power goes, makes the father’s aims and will 
his own, and thus materially contributes to their effectiveness so 
far as he himself is concerned. Man at however immature a stage 
of development might have so acted towards the divine Father, 
and he would not then have had to face the perplexities and agon- 
ising contrarieties which now burden him so sorely. 

The remedy can be but one—a‘ return to the Father’s ideal, and a 
purposive co-operation with His will, eo far as is possible at the 
actual stage of development and under the difficulties to which the 
establishment of the false order has given rise. How can such a 
return be made? How is the abnormal development to be arrested 
and the trammelled life to be set free ? 

Man was created “in” the Eternal Son, after His likeness, to ive 
and to develop in His power and spirit. If, then, there is to be a 
restitution of his nature to its original possibilities, if the volition 
which in a self-conscious being must of necessity gather up into itself 
all the personal activities, and so be the most complete and compre- 
hensive expression of life, is to be re-directed into its true course, and 
eo become free: that can only take place through and in the same 
power and spirit. We see, then, how orderly is man’s relation to 
Christ as Redeemer. It is no arbitrary intervention by which‘he is 
reinstated ; hia Restorer is the one who alone can restore, because He 
is the one in whom are the roota of the existence which needs 
restoration. Thus St. Paul exclaiming: “Not what I would, that do 
I practise; but what I hate that I do, . . . Oh, wretched man that I 
am! who shall deliver me out of the body of this death?” and 
enswering: “ I thank God through Jesug Ohrist our Lord,”* is not 
giving thanks for a deliverance wrought against nature, he knows not 
how, but for the only natural deliverance conceivable, because the 
only one which sets him upon the path of natural and healthy 
development. 

Just, however, aa the co-operation of man’s purposive and intelligent 
will with the divine will is required for the realisation of the ideal of 
Sonship, so when, owing to disordered conditions, the need for resti- 
tution arises the’ same co-operation is essential. Man cannot be 
reinstated against his intention. His self-centred ideals and volitions 
must be foregone, and his purpose, however far short it may yet fall 
of conscious fulfilment, be expressed in the language of his Archetype 
and Representative, “ Lo, I come to do Thy will, O God.” We know 
how, under the pressure of the false conditions which He came to 
dispel, amid the gathering darkness and desolation to which He 


* Rom. vil 24, 25. 
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submitted in order to accomplish His purpose, those words were 
modified on the lips of the Redeemer in the hour of His supreme 
anguish : “ Not my will, bnt Thine be done.”* It is the typical expres- 
sion of the Sons of God awake to the reality of their Sonship, but not. 
yet entered upon ita full prerogatives, and surrounded by the bewilder- 
ment of the false order. They cannot penetrate the meaning of the 
Father’s will, but they are confident of its wisdom, its righteousness, 
and love, and. therefore they take it for their own. They acquiesce 
än the absolute self-surrender which is the only road to liberty, and 
yet which seems at first to be the straitest bondage. The foregoing 
of self, which is life, takes in the false order the shape of death, and 
therefore we must die to live. But the words just quoted, which 
were the prelude to the shame and agony of the Oross, were the 
prelude also to the Resurrection and Ascension. To will ss the Father 
willa—4.¢., to intend with all-the power of intelligence and mofa} 
effort of which we are capable as the Father intends—is to open the . 
way for the removal of all barriers, the abolition of all restrictions 
and limitations. It is the first and the most essential step towards 
being “ filled with all the fulness of God.” 

If, then, the Christian ideal of liberty be the true ideal, and the” 
Christian hope of its attainment well founded, it is imposaible to set 
a limit to the freedom of life and of will which man may ultimately 
reach. ‘There lies before him not the freedom of a life partially - 
restricted in its power of self-realisation (as is all life that we see 
‘now), nor of a volition which can intend, yet is helpleas to accomplish, 
but the freedom of a life utterly untrammelled and of a volition with 
which intention and accomplishment are inseparable, for the Ohristian 
ieot af NUET asia te Tepate ta iia a Cte Range ae 
participation in the liberty of God. 

Kwa Marre OAILLARD. 


* Lako xdi. 48. Comp. Matt, xxvi. 89, 42 ; Mark xiv. 86; Hob. iL 10; v. 7-9. 


OUGHT THE STATE TO COVER MARITIME 
WAR-RISKS? 


HIS is a large subject, into the inside of which it takes some time 
to get. It is not a question which affects shipowners only, or 
the owners of goods only, or underwriters only. These various parties. 
to maritime adventures are usually able to take care of themselves, 
and no doubt would do so if the State should drift into the “ leaye— 
alone, don’t-bother-me, wait-till-the-time-comes” policy, described by 
the late Admiral Tryon, writing on this subject, as inviting disaster. 
But the maritime traders have opportunities of seeing, more than any 
other class of her Majesty’s subjecte, how vitally this question affects 
our national interesta, Like all nations, we are consumers, but unlike 
any other nation, we have become dependent on sea communication 
for about three-fourths of what we consume. Nothing comparable to 
this degree of dependence has ever happened in the history of the 
human race, As our population has grown, our production of wheat 
has diminished. When our numbers were half what they are now, we 
grew twice as much wheat. Fifty years ago our imports were insig- 
nificant: now we live on them to such an extent that it may be said 
that prices could not be much affected if we ceased altogether to grow 
wheat—always assuming peace and uninterrupted communication by 
sea. Then, too, our maritime trade was nothing compared with what 
it is now. Our national stake on sea communications was infinitely 
leas. It is also to be remembered that our supposed enemies, aware- 
of our feeding arrangements, and of the enormous advantages we have 
derived through being the sea-carriers of more than one-half of the 
whole world’s traffic, have made no secret of their intention to strike 
at this vital point by the way of starving us into surrender, or taking, 
care that after a war our maritime trade should be crippled, and, 
perhaps, never recover its precent dimensions. 
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If it is of any importance to prevent wheat rushing up to 100s. per 
quarter shortly after a declaration of war; if it is the national interest 
to see that a war does the minimum amount of damage to our trade 
as sea-carriers—then we should only be lees solicitous to secure these 
objecta by suitable arrangements made. before war is declared than we 
should be to defend our territories. Territory without food, or with 
-our chief trade seriously injured, would be consequences of war only leas 
serious than defeat itself. Our power of recuperation after war would 
largely depend on the degree in which war left our maritime position, 
intact or otherwise. If our policy during war played into the hands . 
of neutrals, and led to their growth at our cost, we may be quite sure 
that what we lost in that way would be lost for a long time, if not 
altogether. 

On such grounds I have been led to the conolusion that, as part of 
our scheme of national defence, we ehould geek to limit the conse- 
quences of belligerency on our flag by taking as a national obligation 
all risk of loss through its capture or seixure by an enemy. Though 
this would be a new departure, it does not follow that it would be 
either impolitic, or unwise, or impracticable, or, I will add, unprofit- 
able to the State, or to the individual trader; on the contrary, it 
seems to be exactly such a new departure as the very novel conditions 
of our food supply and our ocean trade suggests. I therefore proceed: 
to enumerate some reasons why the State should take such war-risks: 

‘1. I observe that the community bears the cost of this insurance 
now. Many times during the last half-century there have been war 
scares which have led to extensive insurances being done at Lloyd's 
and elsewhere against war risks. Most of these insurances havs 

“proved to be needless, but their cost has, of course, gone into the cost 

of the goods, and the consumers of the goods have paid it. The 

burden I wish the State to take would, therefore, not be new to the 

consumers, but it would be legg than they have hitherto paid, for two 
reagons—Vik, : 

(1) That no unnecessary insurances of the kind would be 

effected from the mere fear of hostilities, as so frequently has 


happened ; and . 
(2) That the loss would be the amount of actual loss and no 
more. 


Tt often happens that fear dictates both the premiums asked and ‘the 


- deeire to be covered ; and we all know that insurance premiums fixed 


by fear—and possibly with eome gambling elements mixed up— 
instead of by facts, are sure to ke premiums far in excess of the 
amount needful to indemnify for logs; insuring war risks has been 
most profitable business to underwriters. Ifthe State takes the risk 
1 the cost will be lese, aid: Conde the burden on thé consumer 
will be less. < 
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2, It would prevent any necessity or excuse for our shipowners 
selling their vesels to neutrals before or during war. The United 
States lost their over-sea carrying trade during the War of Secession, 
and have never recovered it. We bought most of their ships. We 
cannot afford to risk such a calamity as the loss of our carrying trade 
would involve. On this point I may add, however, that the sale of 
our mercantile fleet is hardly conceivable. Who could buy it? 
Excluding our possible enemies, no other European States could find 
the money. The United States does not grant its flag to vessels not 
built within its territories, with rare exceptions, and during a war 
could hardly alter its laws to make such purchases possible without 
violating its obligations as a neutral Power in the case supposed. 

8. It would prevent our vessels being placed at a disadvantage in 
the rates of freight compared with neutral ships, when it was found 
to be unnecessary to buy policies against war risks on British ships, 
seeing that our Government guaranteed them against capture and 
seizure. 

4, It would give back to the taxpayers and consumers a just return 
for their ungrudged expenditure on the navy. The navy is sometimes 
spoken of as an insurance against disaster. I only wish to carry this 
idea one step further——where the protection fails, the State should 
pay. By the present arrangement the consumer pays twice—first 
through taxation for the navy, and second through whatever cost of 
war risk enters into the cost of what he consumes. What I urge 
would lead to the consumers paying once instead of twice; possibly 
the one payment through taxation might bea little heavier than now, 
but it would be far less than the two payments. 

- 5. Whether, however, it cost less or more, it is so distinct an 
object of our publio policy to keep the consequences of belligerency 
to our flag within the narrowest possible limite, to avoid encouraging 
onr neutral competitors, and to keep intact the possibilities of rehabili- 
tating our trade after war—that, even if it cost more, we should do 
it; but I think it would cost the consumers leas. 

6. There is a leas obvious effect of our taking war risks which must 
also be borne in mind. The neutral nations are looking to make large 
profits out of our flag becoming belligerent. It is against our interest 
to give them any such opportunity. The announcement in advance, 
that in any fature war we should guarantee our flag free of capture 
and seizure, would have a most important consequence on nentrals, 
and could hardly fail to help the growth of the feeling that the time 
has come when all sea fighting should be between the official fighting 
` forces of the nations, and that private property should be as much 
respected on the sea as it now is on land by the civilised nations. 

7. What we did during former wars ought not to settle this 
question, because our maritime interests are so incomparably greater, 
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‘ and our food supplies are so deeply involved. Onur stake is too high, 
in fact, so that what it might have been justifiable to leave to private 
insurance and enterprise in quite different circumstances is altogether 
unjustifiable now. Without suffering a naval disaster, the food 
question, either from prices or scarcity, might bring about a state of 
things which no Ministry should risk having to face. 

I think I have said enough to show that this is a matter which 
demands immediate attention, -Probably it would have had attention 
ere this, but for the fact that it is not quite clear whose daty it is to 
take it up. Though two admirals have urged it, the Admiralty seem 
to think that the protection of commercial shipping by insurance 
against capture and seisure in time of war is not their business. 
Probably they are right. “ They not unfairly think that their duty in 
protecting routes and fighting the enemy in time of war will absorb 
all their. energies, and that, if the State does it, some other depart- 
ment should undertake this work. Other departments might, without 
eny doubt, find excuses also. All such considerations, however, are 
beside the question. If, as part of our system of national defence, 
it is right to cover these risks, some means of carrying it out can 
easily be devised, so that this aspect of the matter may be diamiased 
alll ib is deotded that the thing thill be done. 

I have, of course, heard objections, Underwriters would prefer 
the profits on war riska, as heretofore, and think the Government 
better leave this business alone. Then, it is said, there would be 
frauda, in spite of any regulations which may be devised. No doubt 
there would be. It would be singular, indeed, if a great result like 
diminishing the effecta of belligerency on our flag, and saving, our 
position as the maritime carriers of thé world, could be achieved 
without some incidental consequences which we would rather avoid. 
Such objections are frivolous. To all such reasons for doing nothing 
I only repeat Admiral Tryon’s words, that that course is inviting 
disaster,- and disaster of such magnitude as to justify the State 
taking these war risks and announcing their intention of doing so well 
beforehand. 

I therefore most sincerely hope that the Government will institute ` 
an inquiry into the whole subject, without waiting until we are nearer 
to war than we may be_now. l 

JogN GLOVER. 


THE SUPPLY OF BRITISH SEAMEN. 


hee sea power of Great Britain and the efficiency of our Royal 
Navy are perennial topics of public discussion, and this par- 
ticular year are even more prominent than ever, partly because of the 
unusually large amount of £25,000,000 sterling being required for the 
Navy. Information directly bearing upon the subject of our sea 
power is therefore of unusual interest at present, and in this category 
must be included certain papers recently read before the Royal 
United Service Institution and the London Shipmasters’ Sooiety by 
practical sailors. These papars have other claims to attention. They 
are important, not only from the point of view of Imperial defence,- 
but. from that of people who, whether for themselves or for others, 
have to consider the sea services of the country as providing a career 
and a living afloat. On the grounds, too, of justice and humanity, 
these papers appeal, moreover, to the conscience of the country. 

So much by way of preface, 

From time to time it has been pointed out, more particularly 
within the past ten years, that the number of British seamen employed 
in British merchant ships is so steadily decreasing that their practical 
extermination is a mere question of time. That this decrease has 
long been going on has, indeed, been well known for many years to 
all who have paid attention to the subject. But even to moat of 
these certain figures lately given by Admiral D. H. Bosanquet, R.N., 
on the authority of the Registrar-General of Seamen, can hardly fail 
to come with a shock of surprise. 

Admiral Bosanquet called the figures “ alarming,” and that the 
term is none too strong a bare mention of them will amply suffice to 
demonstrate. Here the figures are: In Britiah merchant ships the number 
of British lads under the age of twenty was 7009 in 1891; it fell to 
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4785 in 1896, and fell still further to 1452 in 1897. At this rate, if 
one were guided only by these figures, it would appear that before 
the end of the present year there will be no British sailor lads under 
the age of twenty left in British merchant ships. Happily these 
figures do not include midshipmen and apprentices, of whom there 
were 4394 engaged in seagoing vessels on March 25, 1896. Even 
so the facta of the case are sufficiently startling. These “ officer 
apprentices,” who included sixty “avowed foreigners,” have entered 
the service with the object of becoming mates and afterwards masters, 
and may therefore be omitted from calculations of the number of lads 
who are being trained to become able seamen, Allowing for. the 
number of foreigners employed in our merchant ships, whose places 
could, and probably would, be filled from other countries, Admiral 
Bosanquet says that “ to replace the waste in thio seamen and firemen 
class of British birth in the mercantile marine” 7000 British boys are 
annually needed, “of whom about 5000 are required for the seaman 
class and 2000 for the fireman class.” As the fireman is comparatively 
unskilled, and does not take a third of the time to train that a 
sailor does, the firemen do not so much matter. A strong able-bodied 


- man, once he has got his sea-legs, can soon be made a competent 


fireman, and as the labour is relatively unskilled, and the wages 
better than those either of sailors or of similar labour on shore, no 
great concern need be felt as to the fireman class. But the sailor 
class is a different matter, Although the duties of the “deck hands” 
of steamers largely consist of cleaning, yet even in steamers at least 
a few able seamen are required—if only as quartermasters—who 
know the compass, and can steer and heave the lead, &c.; while in 
sailing ships, of which there are still a good many left, able seamen 
remain indispensable, 

Assuming that these figures are aera) we have the fact that while 
about 5000 of the seaman class are annually required to replace the waste 
of the remaining British element in the Mercantile Marine, last year 
there were only, 1452 British sailor lads under the age of twenty in 
the service. In other words, there were not nearly enough lads under 
training last year to replace the waste of even a single year. When 
we reflect that of these 1452 lads many must have two or three years 
at least to serve before they can be competent seamen, somé idea may 
be.formed of how very far short we were last year of the required 


_number of lads under training. To calculate that 500 of these could 


be reckoned, by reason of their fitness, towards the 5000 seamen 


` annually required would probably be a liberal estimate, from which it 


would follow that even to maintain the present proportion of Britiah 
seamen to foreign seamen in our Mercantile Marine ten times aa’ 
many British lads were required last year as were then being trained. 
There is, however, no. necessity, in order to see how serious the case 
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is, to resort to estimates or anything in the nature of conjectural 
calculations. 7 

Nor is this all. Sir George Baden-Powell, M.P., presided over a 
digcussion at the United Service Institution, on April 20th last, 
on the “ National Danger arising from the Disappearance of British- 
born Merchant Sailors,” at which Commander W. Dawson, R.N., by 
request of the Council, read a paper based on recent Board of Trade 
Returns. The rate of dissppearance of British A.B.s and Ordinary 
Seamen, in each of the five years preceding 1896, was shown to be 
1300 per annum ; go that in sixteen years British-born Able Seamen 
would cease to be employed in our long-voyage trade, leaving but 

12,700 such A.B.s in the coasting and home trades. The British 
exodus from the merchant navy was being replaced by foreigners and 
by Asiatios, who each number at pregent about 80,000 men; whilst 
the Asiatic crews are rapidly increasing in British steamers trading 
with the Indian Ocean and the Far Hast, ' 

. It is not merely the case that we are not training more than a 
tenth of the lads required to replace the annual waste of the service, 
but that foreigners are taking the place of our competent seamen, 
and Oommander Dawson says : - 


“We train upwards of 5090 sailora for Germany, 2000 for Russia, and 
“10,000 for the Scandinavian nations, who before now have been forced or 
brought to join a coalition against us. Viewed from a merely commercial 
aspect, in times of peace, little can ba said against this co-operation of 
nationalities in conducting our carrying trade. The Northern Faropeans 
generally come to us as excellent mon, though they often become morally 
contaminated by the demoralising influences of service under our flag. 
‘Those shipping companies which discard British-born sailors evidently find 
that doing so pays well in dividenda, We are hore, however, regarding the 
disappearance of British-born merchant sailors merely as a matter of national 
defence.” 


From that point of view it is, as he says, a matter for the State, for 
the Mercantile Marine is the natural reserve of the Royal Navy, which 
would be but as “the point to the lance” in a great conflict for 
national existence, requiring all our sea forces and seafaring men, who, 
if they are to be animated by patriotiam, must be British. 

“Tt must not be forgotten,” said Commander Osborne, B.N.R.,, in 
the course of an admirable paper read before the London Shipmastere’ 


Society on February 17 last, 


“that other countries do impose restrictions with regard to the nation- 
ality of tho offloors and crews of their ships. The French and Greek 
lawa uire, that the masters, officers, and three-fourths of the orews 
should belong to their own nationality; the masters and two-thirds of 
the crews of Italian and Portuguese ships must respectively belong to 
those nationalities ; the masters, officers, and three-fourths of the crewa of 
‘Russian ships must be subjects of the Czar 7 and the masters, officers, and 
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four-fiftha of the crews of Spaniah veasela must be Spaniards, AI officers of 
American ships must be citizens of the United States; about two-thirds of 
the crews of Scandinavian vessels must be Scandinavians, but, singularly 

ehough, the mastera and mates may be foreigners, if they. hold national 

certificates ; while there are few restrictions in the cases of Belgium and the, 
Netherlands.” 


On the other hand, that this country, dependent for the greatest part of” 
her food supply, for much of her trade—nay, for her very existence— 
on her sea power, makes up her Mercantile Marine eervice from other 
cbuntries, not merely in the case of seamen, but in the case of masters 
ahd officers, the figures of the Registrar-General of Seamen prove. 
From them it may be seen that on March 25, 1896, of 27,446 
‘“avowed foreigners” employed on British shipa, 180 were masters, 
512 were mates, 2657 were petty officers, 14,816 were able and: 


- ordinary seamen, 60 officer-apprentices, 158 boys, 5259 engineers, 


firemen, &., 4809 ‘‘idlers (male and female).”* In addition to 
these, there were 27,911 avowed Asiatioa, of whom 1940 were petty 
' officers, 8185 able and ordinary seamen, 12,249 engineers, firemen, 
&o., and 5537 idlera (male and female). Such are the official figures, 
regarding which we must bear in mind that they do not disclose the ' 
teal number of foreigners and Asiatics employed, as it is well known 
that foreigners often pasa and are classed as British in our ships, 
and that, as Commander Dawson says, “thousands of Ohinamen 
employed under our flag are disguised either as Lascar or a9 


' ‘ Britiah’ subjects from Hong-Kong.” Serious, therefore, aa these 


figures are, it is certain that they do not disclose the full extant to 
which our merchant shipa are manned, and even officered and oom- 
manded, by foreigners. 

_ What, it may be asked, becomes of the British masters, offloers, 
and seamen who are thus being displaced by the foreigners? A~ 
certain bunt unknown number find employment on shore in this’ 
country in the fire brigades, others in attending to overhead telegraph 
wires, others as riggers or sail-makers, and in various occupations 


- In 1895 death accounted for 2806 and desertion for 14,502 men of all 


ratings and nationalities who disappeared from the service. Of these , 
14,502 “ deserters,” most were probably “ supplied ”—practically sold 
—hby the crimps, or so-called “shipping masters,” abroad, where the 
“ desertions” took place, to different British ehipa, while others found 
“employment ashore, or in vesels belonging to other conntrica, chiefly 
the United States, in whose service 16,000 British sailors are alleged 
td be, and whose navy is known to contain such a considerable British : 
element, largely composed of men who have.served twelve years in 


our Royal Navy, that Americans question whether their sea forces could 


E “Idlers” means, st sea, people who do not keep watch, but are employed al'day,, 
and include carpenters, sail-makers, pursert, surgeons, stewards, ais nai waiters, _ 
cooks, butchers; bakers, emiths, and obief boatawains. ~ 


` bey 
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be relied upon in a war with this country. To quote Commander 
Daweon again: Í ' 


“ Novan deaths at sea out of every ten being sudden accounts for the 
disappearance of some seamen of whatever nationality from British ships. 
But there are a much larger, though unrecorded, number of disappearances 
from the sea arising from the permanent disablement from violent causes 
of merchant officers and seamen in their prime. Often landed penniless, far 
from their homes, dependent on charity for reaching their relatives, these 
young men are thenoeforward dependent for subsistence for the remainder 
of their days on private charity or on the poorlaw. The sight of these 
young crippled seamen is not helpful to recruiting purposes for the Mercan- 
tile Marine.” 


It is further to be noted that British ships discharge from their | 


employment 28,500 seamen at Continental porta in one year, and 
substitute for 3000 British seamen 8000 foreigners. 

These figures help us further to see how the foreigner is replacing 
the British seaman, but they still leave muvh to be explained, and,. 
seeing that the British seaman is so rapidly becoming extinct, so 
far, at least, as our foreign-going ships are concerned, while enough 
native lads are not being trained to the service, the question naturally 
arises, Is the traditional longing of the British boy for the sea dying 
out ? ` 

The answer must be an emphatic negative in view of the fact that 
every year sees, in round numbers, about 40,000 British boys seeking 
service in the Royal Navy, which on an average only accepts 5000,. 
go that 85,000 boys are annually disappointed of a seafaring career— 
this, too, in the greatest maritime country of the world, whioh country, 
at tho same time, stands in urgent need of opening a seafaring career 
to several thousands of her boys if she is to maintain a Naval Reserve. 


Why, then, is such a career closed to them? The explanation is not - 


far to seek. In the Mercantile Marine it is not lads who have to ba 
trained, but seamen who already have been trained, that shipowners. 
consider they require, and the circumstance that an increasing num-- 
ber of these trained seamen are foreigners is rather in their favour- 
with moet shipowners than otherwise, because these foreigners are apt 
to be cheaper, more easily satisfied as regards food and quarters, and 
more docile than Britons; and the Mercantile Marine exists not for 
patriotism, but for profit. To lament that this should be the case, 
and inveigh against the shipowners, is to forget that sentiment has no. 
place in business. 

It is more to the purpose to ask how the shipowners can be induced 
to train lads. The answer is, by making it worth their while. How 
that is to be done is not so obvious. Admiral Bosanquet suggests 
that, in consideration of their accepting and training apprentices, the ` 
shipowners should ‘be paid ẹ premium for each, the State finding 
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the money, so that the youths might be available for the Naval 
Reserve. Commander Osborne, R.N.R., in the course of his paper, ' 
already quoted, mentioned that the late Sir Robert Hamilton and his 
then. colleague at the Board of Trade, the late Mr. Gray, Commander 
Orutchley, R.N.R., Lord Brassey, Admiral Sir George Elliot, Oom- 
mander MoKirdy, R.N.R., Lord Obarles Beresford, Commander 
Cawley, R.N.R., Admiral the Hon. Sir Edmund Freemantle, the late. 
Admiral Sir G. Hornby, Captain Eardly Wilmot, R.N., and the late 
Gommittee on the manning question had all put forward different 


-` gchemes roughly divisible into the following classes: those that would ~ 


train up boys in the Mercantile Marine without any special reference 
to their employment in the: Royal Naval Reserve or Royal Navy ; those 
that would train up boys for the Mercantile Marine in the merchant 
ńavy, and have in view that they should join the Royal Naval Reserve 
and serve for a period in the Royal Navy; and those that would train- 
up boys in the Royal Navy, and after a period of short service there 
discharge them to the Royal Naval Reserve with the intention of 
their entering the Mercantile Marine.’ j ; 

This is Commander Caborne’s classification, and upon it. he 
remarks : ; í 


‘The first class can hardly be said to be in accord with modern thought,, 
while the serond. ands D claased ns ight naturally be are . 
rinoipally represented respectively. by m t officers and officers of the 

yal Navy, and they have each considerable grounds upon which to found 
their opinions, when the matter is looked at from their own particular stand- 
point. Of course there are people who may say that the question of the 
manning of the Mercantile Marine is a matter that majnly concerns ship- 
owners and shipmasters, but tha is by no means the case, and as the prin- 
cipal claim on the State to take action is based upon the score of national 
defence, the opinions of naval officers must, to a great extent, exercise a 
preponderating influence.” 


oy 


Oommander Osborne suggested that, when the Government came 
to consider the question of relieving the shipowners in the matter. 
of light duea, occasion might be taken to make some sort of oom- 

with the shipowners by which the training of lads for the 
sa would be provided for. This suggestion found favour with the 
few members of Parliament who were present at the London Ship- 
masters’ Society's meeting, when the paper was read, but when Mr, 
Ritchie subsequently introduced his Bill on the light dues these 
gentlemen seem to have failed to take any action in the House. 
of Commons on the matter, although another member favourably 


` mentioned some arrangement of the kind. Parliament is not, however, 


done with that Bill yet,and, whether in connection with it or not, more 
should be heard of suggested remedies, Sooner or later something 
effectual must be done, for sooner or later the country will realise that. 
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“ Fast will fall the nation’s tears, 
If foreign hands should seize 
The 's braved a thousand years 
The e and the breeze.” 


Meanwhile, quite apart from the question of a Naval Reserve, that 
there are reasons why British lads should be trained for the Mercan- 
tile Marine is apparent from the fact that the Charity Organisation 

- Society, at whose request Admiral Bosanquet’s paper was prepared, is 
concerned about it. What these reasons are it is not difficult to guess 
when we remember that most of the 85,000 boys annually denied 
employment afloat are the sons of poor—some of very poor—people ; 
others are sons of criminals or paupers, and at the best the fate of 
most of these lads is to help to still further crowd the already over- 
crowded occupations on shore, Admiral Bosanquet says: 


“Tf in the future the Oharity Organisation Society, by stirring up the 
various public bodies interested, and inciting them to more vigorous efforts, 
can, and will, help to build up a system by means of which boys may be 
trained in habits of obedience, discipline, and self-reliance for entry into the 
Mercantile Marine, or help to establish an organisation for increasing the 
numbers and raising the character of the diminishing seafaring population 
of these islands, ak A at the same time providing the means by which boys 
whose home-sorroundings are miserable, who themselves are in danger of 
contamination, and who have no one to help them, may be placed in a posi- 
tion to earn an honest livelihood on board seagoing merchant ships, then I 
say the Oharity Organisation Society will have earned the deep and abiding 
gratitude of all ita fellow-countrymen.” 


There is no doubt that any society that could accomplish this 
would render a most valuable service. But so great an undertaking 
seems rather to come within the functions of the State than of a 
society. In any case, the State would be called upon, under Admiral 
Bosanquet’s scheme, to find the premium payable in respect of each 
boy. That his scheme has been very carefully thought out, and that 
it merits attentive consideration, the merest outline of it, which is all 
that space permits here, will suffice to show. The Admiral reminds 
us that 


“The Metropolitan Poor-Law Amendment Act, 1869, enables Guardians 
of any union or pariah, and managers of any achool or asylums district, with 
the consent of the Local Government Board, to purchase, hire, or otherwise 
acquire, fit up, or furnish one or more ships to be used for the training of 
boys for sea service; every such ship shall be deemed to be a school, or 
asylum, as the case may be, within the meaning of the Metropolitan Poor 
Act, 1867. There is, however, only one such ship; thia is the Hamouth, 
which is moored in the Thames off Grays, Essex.” 


As it appears that the Kemouth has been far more euċcessful in 
sending boys to sea than any other training-ship for poor boys—for 
whom there exist, by the way, industrial as well as reformatory * 
training-ships—it is, says Admiral Bosanquet, “etrange that there 
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has been no legislation by which provincial Boards of Guardians could 
combine together to start and manage similar ships.” He suggests 
the combination of Poor~Law Unions into districte, each district 
having a training-ship at the nearest convenient port, to which lads 
who come under the’ control of the Guardians could be gent, and there 
undergo a training for service in the Mercantile Marine, which such 
of them as were willing would join as apprentices to selected shipowners, 
precautions being taken to ensure the proper treatment, comfort, atd 

, well-being of the lads on board the sea-going ships, where thejr life 
“must be made as attractive as possible, and every inducement held 
out to the Jads to continue at sea” These Poor-Law training-shipa 
would supplement, rather than supersede, the existing industrial 
training-ships. 

Admiral Field says that of the boys turned out by the existing indus- 
trial training-shipa, 44 per cent, do not go to sea at all, and these ships, 

_ being in at least some cases dependent on charity, and in all having © 
difficulties to contend with, are open to various improvements which 
Admiral Bosanquet points out. These it is not necessary to discuss, even 
if the exigencies of space permitted, in order to see that his scheme in- : 
volvea legislation. But Parliament having repealed the Navigation Laws, 
.under which all trading ships were bound to carry apprentices, ought, 
‘he insists, to encourage the efforts of those who are trying to solve’ ` 
-the problem of recruiting the British Mercantile Marine from the ranks 
of British boys by preparing them to earn a living on board ship. 
Whatever may be thought of his scheme,’it is impossible to dispute 

bis conclusion that 
“ at the present moment the circumstances are such that a willing boy who 
„is desirous of going to sea cannot, by his unaided ‘efforts, find his way to - 
.remunerative employment in sea-going ships except through the charitable 
organisations, which are limited in capacity and deficient in rearvitin 
agencies. The training of boys for the Mercantile Marine on an Fused 
system throughout the country is a vital and pressing necessity.” 


The wonder is that in these days, when so much is heard of technical 
"education, so little is heard of this) Inaredible as the fact may seem, 
this, the greatest maritime country of the world, has no national, nor 
even rational, system of maritime training for her Mercantile Marine, 
estimated, as it ia, to be worth £126,000,000, whilé ita services to 
the commerce, food transport, and stability_of the Hmpire are of 
incalculable value. Some training there is for youths who can afford 
to pay for it and can discover the.right quarter in which to look 
for it. ; l 
But youths who can afford to pay are not likely to be attracted in 
any large numbers under existing conditions, while youths who cannot 
pay are, generally speaking, debarred from ‘ entry. - As Oaptain 
Blackmore has well sdid, to talk of the Mercantile Marine as one 
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gervice is a mistake, It is rather a series of services, the conditions 
of the life varying greatly with the ownership, class, trade, command, 
&c., of each vessel; so that what may be true of life in one ship 
would be quite false of life in another. Nevertheless, the part of 
Admiral Bosanquet’s scheme which requires that life at sea shall be 
made as attractive as possible and every inducement be afforded to 
continue in it is essential. If life in the average merchant ship 
had been more tolerable than it has been, the country might have 
long ago taken care thet her sons were not displaced in her ships by 
foreigners. Commander Dawson says: 


“ What wis true in this matter of the Spaniards, when the great Tudor 
Queen and her immediate successors held sway in these islands, is true of 
Great Britain under a greater Queen than Elizabeth. Repeating, with a 
varintion, the weining of Admiral Bir William Monson, I would conclude: 
* Notwithstanding the necessity they have of merchant sailora, there is no 
nation less respectful of them than the British, which is the principal cause 
of their want of them; and till Great Britain altera this course, let them 
never think to be well served at gea.” 


“ What!” it may be said, “ the British not respectful of their tara ? 
Why, there are no more popular heroes, for ‘we a'l love Jack.’” 
Possibly—when in neat naval rig, or depicted in some heroic situation ; 
but what says Mr. Clark Russell of the British publio? ‘ Though 
they belong to the greatest maritime nation in the wide world, they 
take not the slightest interest in the merchant sailor, and sicken at 
his name as they do over the billow that heaves him.” Were there 
not too much truth in this, the conscience of the country—if such a 
thing there be—would long since have revolted against the starvation, 
brutal cruelties, robberies, mutilations, aye, and murders perpetrated 
with impunity upon our merchant seamen. Lest, however, a strong 
case should suffer by ths use of strong language, let us look at simple 
facta as stated by Commander Daweon—-who, be it remembered, is 
neither an enthusiast nor an agitator, but secretary to the Missions to 
Seamen, a society which is dependent upon the support of the “ com- 
fortable classes ” : . ; 


“ Training sailors in the Royal Navy for the foreign-going section of the 
Mercantile Marine, or giving bounties for carrying boys, would simply be 
pouring water into a sieve, so long as no decant Briton can serve in many 
of its ships. A forecastle crammed with a crew of mixed nationalities, with 
no leaven of good abaft the mast, is not a sweet place’ in a long voyage. 
How oan a seaman keep a respectable wife and family unless the fruit of 
his labour is secured to him, and payment is made at reasonable intervals? 
The a a of wages for long periods is the fruitful parent of most of 
the ills o long-voyage crews. 

“ To earn secure livelihoods in the foreign-going trade for themselves, their 
svives, and their children is the principal object which takes grown men to 
een. To maintain, by their labours, a home ashore and a home at see is 
' difficult enough, without having also to maintain roffians in every seaport, 
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.and to be kept out of their earnings for long periods, as no other body of 
workmen by sea or land are kept out of them... . 

“Tn the early years of this century the Admiralty acted on the principle 
‘keep the men poor, and they will serve at sea.’ To empty men-of-wars 
men’s ets was an exigency of the rervice. Driven by starvation, men: 
shi on boarda man-of-war. The crimp, the publican, and the prostitute, 
in wingers g poverty, became allies of é naval authorities, patriots pro- 

crews for his Majesty’s ships. The pay arrangementa fitted into this 
cgborinabls design. Continuous service, frequent payments, and just 
treatment have, however, banished the crimp from the Queen’s service. 
co erty is still a motive power in manning & large section of the Mer- 
e Marine. The crimp, the publican, and the prostitute reduce many 
irersbant seamen in the foreign-going trade to starvation, and are thus the 
_ merchante’ recruiting agente, without whom crews could not be induced to 
“serve under some employers. The pay arrangements in the foreign-going 
‘trade fit into this degrading and debasing system. Section 186 of the 
Merchant Shipping Act, w which throws upon shipowners the duty of 
repatriating British seamen discharged abroad, appears to be in abeyance in 
the eight adjacent Oontinental ports of discharge. Over 26,000 seamen 
were aed at the eight British consulates on board our long-voyage ships. 
in 1896, receiving probably over £100,000 in advance notes ; and 28,500 
‘seamen were discharged at these consulates, receiving £274,691 arrears 
of wages, or an average of nearly £10 each. Hence self-styled ‘ shippi ng 
masters’ aud others can make a liberal livelihood by organised meth 
“fleecing seamen and their families out of a considerable part of ee 
- £880,000 wages.” 


The exact cum’ is £883,108, of which only £57,585 was remitted 
‘home, leaving £825,578 for the Continental crimps, &., while a 
„further sum of 280,000 went to American and other crimps abroads 
for the “reshipment’’—virtually the sale—of ‘ deserters,” who left 
behind them in wages due £145,000, besides their clothes, &o, which 
forfeited wages and effects of deserters should have gone to the 
national Exchequer, but did not. These are the figures of a single 

- year, showing £405,608 of the seamen’s pay going to foreign harpies, 
_without counting the receipts of the harpies at home, which may be 
roughly éetimated at double that figure, or the £145,000 in wages for- 
_feited by “ desertion,” so that about a million sterling of our seamen’s 
earnings are annually lost to themselves and families by systematic 
and preventible robbery. The alleged “ deserters ” are sometimes driven 
`to leave their ships by bed treatment, so that they may forfeit the pay 
due to them. No coroner's inquiry follows violent death at sea, where 
_it is well known that many deaths from preventible causes occur. If 
a cargo pig and a seaman be lost overboard the law provides for an 
inquiry respecting the pig, as it is property, but nob for the loss cf 
the seaman, as he is only a human being, and the body cannot be 
produced to hold an inquest on. No compensation is payable toa 
- merchant seaman injured in the execution of his duty, or pension 
*when he is worn out. Skilled attendance in the case of socident is 
‘not forthcoming gave in passenger ships where surgeons are carried, 
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even the first aid to the injured taught to the police not being a com- 
pulscry part of the qualifications of masters, officers, or seamen. The 
accommodation, food, and moral surroundings are too often loathsome. 
Needless work is exacted on Sondays; divine service is not held, and 
the British seaman is neither treated as a Christian nor a free-born 
men, Nearly the whole of his pay is withheld for long periods— 
sometimes for two years, and then paid him in a large lump sum at . 
an office situated in the lowest slums, where thieves and harpies 
abound, and usually rob him in a few days of the hard earnings of 
many montha. Continuous service is the exception, not the rale, 
in vessels going long voyages. 

Such are some of the leading causes ienaat by Commander 
Dawson as accounting for the disappearance of the British seaman 
from Britieh ships. By way of remedy, he suggests mutual con- 
sideration between employers and employed, continuous engagements, 
frequent payment of wages, improvement of food and general treat- 
ment, legal protection to life, inquiry into alleged “ desertions,” sup- 
pression of the crimps, and the payment by the State of a bounty to 
British seamen actually serving afloat, which bounty would, while 
acting as a subeidy to the shipowners towards the payment of the 
“men’s wages, be at the same time a retainer securing the seamen’s 
services for the Naval Reserve, and an addition to their earnings. 

Sir George Baden Powell suggests that a Government department 
should control the Mercantile Marine, at whose head there should be 
a Minister in Parliament, I have seen this suggestion before—in 
fact, I made it myself years ago, and I venture to supplement it by 
others, the adoption of which would not be inconsistent with oarrying 
out the other schemes above referred to. Give every British seafaring 
man of and above the rating of A.B. a Parliamentary vote, without 
regard to residential qualifications, and furnish facilities to record his 
vote, even if abroad. Establish„on the lines of the Primrose League, 
an Imperial Nautical League, independent of any political or religious 
party, and open to all ranks of seamen, their wives, sweethearte, 
mothers, sisters, brothers, and other relatives, with a branch in every 
seaport where seamen might rely on finding guidance, welcome, 
‘amusement, and help. 

AROHIBALD COWIE. 


BACHELOR WOMEN. 


EOPLE who have,a taste for abstract political speculation ought 

to read Signor Ferrero’s book, “ L’Ruropa Giovane,” which is a 

study of Northern Europe as it appears to an observer who is of Latin 
race and a disciple of Lombroso. He pays us Anglo-Saxons the compli- 
ment of a particular attention ; and one of his most amusing chapters 
is exclusively devoted to what he takes to be our most characteriatio 
product—the emancipated woman. This chapter is entitled “ The 
‘Third Sex” (II Terzo Sesso), and from the observation’of facts as they 
are it trends a good deal into the region of prophecy. Marriage is 
becoming daily more difficult, saya Signor Ferrero, owing to a network 
of obstacles, mostly economical, and, as a consequence, the army of 
voluntary celibates increases. Now, the preseńñce of any new class in 
society must ultimately make itself felt; and the clasa of bachelors, 
male and female, is assuming, in his judgment, alarming proportions. 
_OF the two divisions into which that class falls, it ia the women who 
will make themselves felt aa a novel force: for obvious reasons there 
is not the same difference of character between the bachelor and the 
married man as between the married woman and the spinster. Jt is 
the increasing preponderance of the spinater in Anglo-Saxon society 
that strikes Signor Ferrero and fills him with apprehensions of the 
«most formidable nature. i ` f 
Women, he says, are gradually invading all the fields in which man 
had formerly no competition ; and it is a new type of woman who is 
competing—women who have sooepted the necessity of- single life and 
who throw into their work all the energy which nature intended to 
meet the drain of maternity. Renan has somewhere laid it down that 
“the highest intellectual development can only be attained by absolute 
chastity (in the Roman Qatholio sense) ; as if there were a total fund 
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of nervous energy available which may be drawn upon solely for the 
intellect, or, a8 is the common case, both for the intellect and the 
emotions. (The idea seems absurd, but I am concerned at present 
merely to state Signor Ferrero’s opinion.) Consequently the com- 
petitor who now meeta man at every turn is a creature like the working 
bee, in whom the desire to be a wife or a mother has been atrophied, 
and the driving force of that desire is converted into a feverish hunger 
for work. Woman will count for more and more in the world; all 
careers will soon be open to her, for she will knock passionately at 
every door till she is admitted, and, once she is allowed to compete, 
this sexleas creature, this working bee, has such an advantage in the 
struggle for life as a man would have who could live without eating. 
What will be the result? Till quite lately marriage has been the 
only profession open to a virtuous woman: it has been the one 
success within her grasp. That view is frankly recognised by women, 
for to every woman marriage in itself is still accounted a promotion. 
There may be counterbalancing circumstances, but to be married is in 
itself an object of desire and a subject of congratulation, With men 
the case is the other way. When a man marries, his friends will 
edmit to themselves that there may be or there are compensations ; 
but the position of a single man is in itaelf envied and applauded, 
that of a single woman emphatically is not. In England the single 
woman has always been able to secure a reasonable freedom, and she 
has never been accounted ridiculous as ahe still is in Italy, and to 
some extent in France. But till of late years she has not had a 
careér open to her, aa a single woman, except in works of charity, 
where there is neither the stimulus of competition nor the consequent 
intoxication of success, Nowadays there is an alternative to matri- 
mony set before every ambitions woman: she has to choose between 
marriage and a career; and already, says Signor Ferrero, she chooses 
the career. He illustrates by an example : 


“T knew a family which was œd as follows: the mother, widow of 
a Oambridge Professor, had devote herself to politics and fought in the 
front ranks of the Radical party; the eldest daughter, unmarried and 
thirty, was a journalist and lived by herself in a flat, where she received 
her friends of both sexes; thé second was a professor of history st Girton ; 
the third had founded a model farm with the P of training ladies to 
earn their livelihood as gardeners; the fourth hal beet an sat and was 
studying sculpture. Not one of these four girls had the least desire to 
marry, nor troubled herself in the least to captivatea man. They might 
easily have found husbands, as all were well off, and the two youngest 
exceptionally good-looking; but they did not want to; they said that as 

were they had more freedom, and that marriage would diminish their 
liberty and their pléasures in life. They had, in short, devoted themselves 
to sterility, not from religious motives, but from sheer calculation.” 


This family is, he admits, an exception; but it is for all that a 
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` type, and will, on his view, be increasingly leas exceptional. ~The 
desire for marriage is leas in itself with woman than with man. Dans 
le mariage ù y a toujours celut qui aime, et celui qui se laisses aimer 5 
and it is in nine cases out of ten, says Signor Ferrero, the woman qut 
se laisse aimer. Offer her a substitute for marriage and she wilt not 


“When a woman has thrown herself into a pursuit knowledge exagger- 
ates her egoism by strengthening her personali ; why should she go ir 
eeærch of & different felicity without the cartainty of success when there is 
already one to hand? Her life has gradually been absorbed by one pre- 
occupation ; why risk herself in the vicissitudes of love and a family? The 
physical impulse is too weak, and seldom succeeds in leading a young 
woman away from her books; her intellectual preoccupation makes it diff- 
cult far a fooling of sympathy for a man to grow to t e-pitch of love; and 
consequently love is not and marriage . Enghsh society will 
probably differentiate itself into two classes Fa with different functions: one of 
women designed for the humble duty of preserving the species ; the other 
of sexless creatures, intelligent, learned, industrious, but barren, 
solely by the brain, with heert and senses Petrified. Thus the higher 
education of women, ” far from completing man’s felicity, and adding a new 
os to the solution of the problem of Jove, will be a cause of fresh 
ppointment, bitter conflicts, and worse complications. Already it fre- 
quently occurs that a young man wants to marry a pretty young woman, 
but finds her life taken up with a study of Roman coing, or devoted to a 
propaganda of universal suffrage. These cases will grow more and more 
frequent, and man will oftener and oftener have to supplicate hearte of ice 
for a love which they are no longer capable of feeling.” : i 
This is indeed a black look-out. In England, Signor Ferrero says, 
wo may be able to stand it; but imagine if it came to that in Sicily ? 
However, it does not do to take this reasoner quite seriously ; let us 
put his positions into a moderate form. In his opinion the result of 
woman’s increasing emancipation is to give fresh openings for her 
activities ; the alternative of a professional or literary career makes 
women indifferent or disinclined to marriage; and lastly, this increas- 
-ing disinclination will give women more and more the whip-hand of 
us poor Anglo-Saxons. Are these things so? No one who knows 
anything of London can shut his eyes to the growth of such a class as 
Signor Ferrero talks of ; everybody must, number among his or her 
acquaintances several ladies who live entirely by themselves and work 
for their living, just as their brothers might do. It is certainly a new 
class, and will probably make itself felt in society ; but in what way > 
By an aversion to matrimony? Frankly, one doubts it, Mis Clough, ~ 
the late principal of Newnham, was not only a conspicuous instance 
of the woman who makes herself a career, but was a woman whose 
life-work consisted in turning out these independent young ladies— 
what one may call bachelor women. Yet in her biography there 
ooour several passages where this very strong and eelf-supporting lady 
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expresses her desire for marriage—her wish to have some one to lean 
upon, some one to take decisions for her. But it is undesirable to 
discuss thid matter with reference to definite individuals, who must 
either be living or only recently dead; and happily, other documents 
are not hard to come by. Many of these bachelor women live by 
literature, and almost without exception they write novela. If one 
looks at their books it is not hard to see how the problem of life and 
the ‘ambitions of celibacy present themselyes to the people directly 
interested in them. I take two recently-published novels, both of 
them decidedly clever, which study with an dbvious familiarity the 
habits and adventures of the young lady who lives by herself and by 
her own exertions. One of them is “Among Thorns,” by “Noel 
Ainslie”; the other, by Miss Evelyn Sharp, is called “ The Making 
of a Prig.” Noel Ainslie has written another novel, “ An Hering 
Pilgrimage,” where the hief character is again a bachelor woman, but 
to this 1 only mean to allude in passing. It is an unpleasant tale, 
and treats of circumstances which cannot fairly be regarded as typical. 
There is, however, this much in common between all thres books: 
the heroine is a young lady who comes up to London to live by her 
wits. Veronica, of the “ Erring Pilgrimage,” belongs to a well- 
marked subsection of this class: those who make the endeayour 
because they have got to. Katharine Austen, Miss Sharp’s heroine, 
exemplifies the more numerous body of those who come away from 
home because they are bored, or out of sympathy with their sur- 
roundinga, The army of bachelor women—the modern “ Legion of 
St. Ursula "recruits itself especially from the girls who haye been 
to school or college, and in the proceas of receiving higher education 
have acquired a distaste for monotony and a determination to “ live 
their own life.” As to Lesbia Meynell, the principal character in 
“ Among Thorns,” she is a lady journalist when the story opens, and 
Noel Ainslie does not make it quite clear whether she had no option 
‘but to become one. However, all three have made the choice in good 
‘earnest. Katharine has a home still open to her, but she runs her 
experiment to the verge of starvation, like the two others. And here 
one notes that, by the showing of these two ladies, the reign of woman 
is not yet completely inaugurated. The most useful thing a bachelor 
woman oan find is a man who will help her to get work. All three 
heroines owe their suocess to a man. Paul Wilton gets Katharine her 
first engagement at a school; Lesbia Meynell is taken on the staff 
of the Decade because Wynyard Outhbert thinks she has sympathetic 
eyes. Noel Ainslie and Miss Sharp, one perceives, do not paint the 
working gentlewoman’s outlook in rose colour. Lesbia and Katharine 
are not endowed with genius; they have no preternatural talent for , 
success ; plenty of other women in the same position have aa good 
abilities ; but these are two of the lucky ones who get a chance and 
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profit by it. What becomes of those who do not get the chance? 
Their lines certainly do'not fall in pleasant -places. They lodge, & good | 
many of them, at some such institution as No. 10 Queen's Orescent,. 
Marylebone, which Miss Sharp has described so vividly. This is æ 
home where working gentlewomen, to the number of sixty-three, live. 
together, and ita features are very interesting. There is, to begin. $ 
with, a prospectus; there is always a prospectus. Then there is a 
common dining-room, where the inmates—well, they do not dine, ‘but 
they eat together. The butter is not attractive, so the newcomer is ' 
advised to try the treacle. “You can’t go far wrong with treacle.. 
The jam’s alwaya suspicious; you find plum-stones in the strawberry, 
and so on.” ‘There are two reception-rooms upstairs, and there arè 
sleeping-rooms partitioned off by curtains into cubicles. There is also 
a bath-room where the inhabitants can bethe in turns—by putting 
their names down beforehand ; the turn comes about once a fortnight; 
and you clean your’own boots. The ladies who live there are type- 
writers, shorthand clerks, and so forth; they are, most of them, not 
aodurataly described .as ladies ; but if one can believe Miss Sharp, 
there is a deal of human nature among them, and most of it pleasant. 
Lesbia Meynell is a rang or two higher up on the ladder than 
` Katharine. She has rooms at No. 2 Oarados Street, Bloomsbury, 
which, as the landlady’s pretty daughter Peggy observes, is a halfway 
house where no one stays long. Lodgers go up, or they go down, but 
tthey do nod remain ab the level of Oarados Strest, Lesbia Meynell 
has enough to eat and drink, but she is never asked to houses; like 
Katharine, she visits nowhere; and she has no oocasion to wear the: 
evening frockt, in which she is aware thab she always looks her best. 
Like Katharine, ehe is ponsumed with a desire for pleasure, and the. 
only people of her Boquaintanoe to whom the pleasures come get them 
from man. ‘This way of life, whether for good or bad, does away with 
censoricuanesa. Lesbia meets at the office of the Decade ladies with 
either a past or a present; the pretty Peggy comes in with her eyes 
shining to tell how one of the lodgers has taken her to a restaurant 
and a music-hall. As for Katharine, she also lives amang young 
women who only find a break in their bread-and-butter existence when 
some one takes them to dinner, and they do not all profeas to be 
rigorous. Katharine herself finds the bright spots of life consist in 
the hours which she spends with one or other of her two adorere.. 
_ Man, you ses, still counts, even with the emancipated woman. Both 
Katharine and Lesbia are lavishly provided for in the matter of lovers, 
each has two, one simple and straightforward, who loves pour ls ton 
motif; one worldly wise and subtle, who is chiefly bent on amusing 
himself, Needless to say, each of the girls loves the less deserving 
“man; but the main point is that each of them is in love. The 
attraction of the bachelor existence, which is great—for even with its 
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privations, neither Lesbia nor Katharine would go back to stay-at-home 
ways—lies, no doubt, partly in the interest of work: Katharine is a 
born teacher who has found her vocation, Lesbie experiences the 
usual triumph of the lady journalist who gets into print. But the 
principal charm of their life is the intercourse with the other sex on 
terms which, under the old rules, would have been entirely impossible. 
Jack Graham, the artist, who also lodges at No. 2 Carados Street, 
comes in to smoke cigarettes with Lesbia in her rooms; Wynyard 
Outhbert, the wicked hero, calls on her at nine o'clock. Katharine 
frequently visits Paul Wilton in his chambers at the Temple, and only 
objects to the concealment which he, as a man of the world, insists on 
keeping up. It is perfectly right for you and me, she insista; and 
he has to admit that it is, for she is the sort of young woman who is 
safe anywhere, even with the not too scrupulous man whom she loves, 
Then, says Katharine, if it is right, why conceal it? That is the 
logic of Bohemia, where everybody does things because they seem 
pleasant or right to do, not because society has decreed that they are 
right or pleasant. Paul Wilton declines to be convinoed, but 
Katharine holds to it that the bachelor woman may do whatever is 
not immoral. 

Everybody who knows the society which Noel Ainslie and Miss 
Sharp are describing will recognise that these facta are a faithful 
transcript, indeed now grown so common es to be hardly noticeable. 
What a change in a quarter of & century! But it is equally clear 
that this is something very unlike the state of things which Signor 
Ferrero predicts so ruefully, Man plays a much more important part 
in the life of these ladies than he used to do in that of their mothers. 
They depend on him very largely for their auocees in life, very largely 
for thelr pleasures, and he sounte among their friends without any 
nonsense of Platoniam. Katharine is quite honestly friends with 
Ted, the nice boy, who is the foil ta Panl Wilton. One notices also 
that what appeals to them about man is particularly his masterfulness. 
Any of them would. certainly have endorsed the pronomosement of a 
charming lady who is no longer a bachslor. She described the. 
amusements of her bachelor life and the interests of an artistic career 
with such gest that one naturally asked if it had not been an effort 
to give it up. ‘Ah, but you get so bored with it,” she said; “yon 
do so want some one to tell you not to do things.” This, perhaps, is 
an aspect of man which appeals to woman most strongly before 
marriage; and, in point of fact, both Lesbia and Katharine adore 
their wooers particularly when they find themselves ordered about ; 
but when Jack Graham-begins to tell his wife Lesbia not to do things, 
Lesbia finds it a bore, Katharine is left at the gates of matrimony, 
but I make no doubt that she asserted herself a little afterwards. 
This sweet submissiveness to masculine caprices is only characteristic. 
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of the bachelor woman who associates with man as an equal, not of - 
the lady in whom matrimony soon teaches him to recognise his 

superior. Upon the whole, then, it does not seem likely that the 

advent of the working gentlewoman is likely to rule man out. Man- 

will continue to be as inferesting to woman as woman is to man, in 

spite of the predictions of Italian professors. 


But that does not alter the fact that there exists a new class, a 
new social type, and we may interrogate our witnesses about ‘it. - 
Listen to Miss Sharp : z 


_ “‘ Think of the progress that has been made even in my time,’ says an. 
enthusiastic Indy to Katharine, ‘and in another ten years there will be 
nothing that woman will not be able to doin common with mem Ian’t it 
a glorious reflection ?’ : 

_ “*T don’t think it will be so,’ persisted Katharine. ‘It has nothing to 
do with education or any of these things. A woman is handicapped just 
‘because she is a woman and has to go on living like a woman. ere is 
always home work to be done, or some one to be nursed, or clothes to be 
mended. A man has nothing to do but his work; but a woman is expected 
to do a woman’s work as well ds a man’s. It is too much for any one to do 
well, Iama working woman myself, and I don’t find it so pleasant as it 
is painted.’ i ` 

“c Tell me; said her aunt earnestly; ‘don’t you find women are happier- 
if they have work to do for their living ?’ ` ; ; 

: «cI suppose it is possible, but I haven’t met any who are,’ answered 
Katharine. ‘I think it is because they feel they have sacrificed all the 
pleasures of life. Men don’t like women who work, do they? Oh yes, 
they have lots of admiration for us, but they don’t fall in love with us, 
thats all I think it is because it is the elusive quality in woman that 
fascinates man; and directly they begin to understand her, they cease to 
be fascinated by her. And woman is growing lees mysterious every day 
now; she is chiefly occupied in explaining herself, and that is why men 
don't find her such good At least, I think go.’” ‘ 


One may say in passing that if the race of women stoned Miss 
Sharp and Noel Ainslie with stones for giving away their secrets no 
man could be surprised. But is Miss Sharp right in desoribing the 
working woman as one who gives up the pleasures of life? That is 
doubtful, The pleasures of idleness and prettiness, perhaps; but 
únless she has to work to the very pin -of her collar, she has really a 
etter time than her predecessors, only that she is not so easily contented. 
The. woman who kas lived in Bohemia has one distinguishing mark : 
she is intolerant of trivialities, and especially intolerant of boredom. 
This is how Katharine’s home struck her when she went back to it in 
her first holidays: - ar o 
` “Tyingdon seemed narrower in its sympathies and duller than ever; she 
wond how people could go on living with so few ideas in their minds 
ind so few topics of donversation ; even the rector (her father) irritated her 
by his want of interest in her experiences and by his utter absorption in his 
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_ Lesbia Meynell marries Jack Grabam when a chance takes him 
from living on a pittance by his art into a good business position, 
and she emerges from Bohemia into a flat in Kensington. But she 
finds it dull; the rontine of calls and callers bores her to extinction ; 
and when she hears that the pretty Peggy has gone off with a rich 
young man to Paris, her first movement is one of envy. Peggy, at 
least, is getting some colour into her life. The fact is that the new 
dertizen of Bohemia falls between two stools—two ways of life. The 
things which to her mother or grandmother would have seemed quite 
amusing and gay—a round of afternoon tea-parties, with an occasional 
dance—no longer amuge her. She wants stronger excitementa. 
And, on the other hand, she is disqualified by her education for what 
used to be accounted the natural relaxations of Bohemia—the life 
that Henri Murger sketched, perhaps with more charm than realism. 
She has no desire to be respectable, she scorns the word ; but ehe has 
not the least intention of being anything else. Now, the chief desire 
of all these lady bachelors, in the Bohemia where people work, is to 
get out of it—or so their authors testify—and there are only two- 
ways out. One‘is marriage, the other is not. One leads into society, 
where people pay calls of ten minutes, the other leads to the Bohemia. 
of champagne and supper-parties. Neither goal is attractive. Occa- 
sionally the Bohemian may hit on zome half-way house; Lesbie. 
Meynell’s husband gives up business, and, having a little money, 
returns to his painting while she writes, and they live happily 
for ever after, somewhere in St. John’s Wood, undisturbed by social 
duties. But that is the exception. For the most part the hachelor 
woman has either‘to grow old in her virtuous Bohemia—and it is 
not wholly a cheerful fate—or to marry and go into ordinary: 
society. 

There is, TEEN one thing to be eaid. If she immigrates in- 
sufficient numbers into society she will probably end by modifying its 
conventions ; and it is surprising what a number of women one meets- 
who have, at one time or another, studied art in Paris, and lived on 
two or three francs a day when allowances ran short, or assisted in a 
bonnet-shop, or tried their hands at journaliam. A good many, of 
course, have merely broken away from home for a few months in 
sheer desire of change, or have set up a studio chiefly in order that 
they may give tea-parties in it. But however little serious may have 
been the work they did in their effort to be self-supporting, yet the 
habit of independence is implanted and a rude shake is given to the 
old equilibrium. Working gentlewomen who are promoted to the 
dignity of marriage will probably by their combined influence modify 
social usages to a very considerable extent, though by no means in 
the direction that Signor Ferrero indicates. 

But in the meanwhile they have pioneered the way for a class of 
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celibate women who, under the old conditions, would almost certainly 
have married. These are the people whom one may venture to call 
olub-women, and they are in many respects the oppasite of those about 
„whom Miss Sharp and Noel Ainslie write. The working gentlewoman, 
as we haye seen, wants to get married, in order that she may have 
læs work and more comforts; the club-woman, who is often a widow, 
remains unmarried for the very same reason. Naturally, she is not a 
pioneer, nor an emancipator, nor enthusiast, nor theorist of any kind; 
she is simply the counterpart of the club-man; that is to Bay, & 
person who organises life on the lines of least resistance, and aims 
-chiefly to` save trouble and avoid responsibility. While it was bad 
form for a woman to live in chambers by herself these ladies would 
never have thought of ‘doing so; but as soon as society accepted people 
who were either doing or had done this thing, they realised the possi- 
bilities open to them, and, though they were no theorists, contentedly 
put themsélyes in advance of humdrum people, And certainly they 
have gained enormoualy in the conveniences of life. The lady who 
has five or six hundred a year and no incumbranoes used formerly to 
be obliged to take a house and have two or three servants; that 
condemned her st onoe to a cheap suburb, and made entertaining 
practically impossible. Now she has chambers somewhere in Picoadilly, 
her mind is free from the cares of a household, she has neither to 
engage nor dismiss servants, nor compose their quarrels; she has 
absolutely all the attendance she wanta, and everything about her is 
well turned out; meals come for the touching of a bell, and instead - 
‘of ‘a carriage she Has her pick of the hansoms, If she wants to cee 
faces about her and avoid that sense of solitude which has driven so 
many women into matrimony, all she has to do is to step round to 
her club; it may be a club for women only, or, if she prefers it, one 
-of the mixed arrangements which are becoming so popular. 

The result certainly ought to be a great falling off in the number 
-of marriages of convenience, since the ladies who take to this way of 
life are precisely those who used to marry for convenience. What is 


-the middle-aged gentleman of the future who is tired of club life to 


say to the lady who is installed no lesa excellently than himself? 
Does he offer her the comforts of a home? “The comforta of a 
“home,” she will reply, “are for the husband.” Will she contentedly 
take upon her the charge of an establishment and endure the daily 
tedium of eating dinners which she has ordered herself? In short, 


_ we seem likely to develop not merely the ‘bachelor-woman, but the 


old- ‘bachelor-woman, who will be a very different person from the old 
maid. But whether these new varieties will remain merely super- 
ficially distinct, or whether, as Signor Ferrero believes, they will 
fondamentally modify the nature of woman and the constitution of 
society—whether the Institute of Women Journaliats and the creation 


r 
Sway, we le 
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of Albemarle and Sesame Clubs will prove epoch-making institutions, 
or whether the world will go on much the same in spite of them— 
are wide questions which only a disciple of Lombroso feels able to 
answer out of hand. One thing seems clear; that since women have 
professed an ability to support themselves, the British paterfamilias, 
who always encourages self-help in his children and has the easiest 
views concerning parental responsibility of any father in Europe, will 
not hesitate to urge upon his daughters the desirability of doing so. 


STEPHEN GWYNN. 


‘THE RUIN OF SPAIN. 


“How doth tho city sit solitary, that was 

full of people! how is she become as a 

widow! sho that was great am the 

1 : nations and princess among the provinces, 
. how is she become tributary!” - 

—LAMEBTATIONS L 1. 


T few decaying empires is the contrast between the glorious past 
and the sordid present, between fantastic dreams and repulsive 
„facta, splendid possibilities and hateful realities, so striking and sgo 
cruel as in the lend of Cervantes, Cortes, and Calderon de la Barca. 
That once mighty kingdom is -now -but the merest ‘shadow of ita 
former self; its cities, shrivelled and shrunken to the dimensions of 
mere villages, are noted only for their mouldering monuments of long~ 
. departed power, wealth, and glory; and the footateps of the foreigner, 
sa he crosses the broad public places and ill-paved atrests, or moves 
along the mystically sombre aisles of the majestic cathedrals, echo afd 
-ve-echo with a weird ultramundane sound, till he starts and turns to 
assure himself that the ghosts of the past, whose presence he distinctly : 
feels, have not suddenly risen from the historic dust. In the period 
of its greatness the University alone of Salamanca numbered more 
students than the entire city possesses inhabitanta to-day. And 
nearly all the other once famous towns resembla it in this: arrested 
development is the curse they have inherited from the past; decay 
. and death the principal process visible in the present. Walking 
along the dezerted streeta of Valladolid, Salamanca, or the dead city 
of the Oid, the imaginative stranger seems to hear the very wind 
chanting the requiem of the warriors, statesmen, princes, and poets 
who built up the greatness of Spain, and who, having sighed in vain 
for the obscurities of happiness, rotted in prisons, hangered in garreta, 
or were burned at the stake, in the daya when hope was bnoyant and 
faith was strong. l j 
But this century, of all others, has proved the most unlucky for 
Spain since her venturesome mariners firet opened up America to the 
Peninsula and the world. The ills afd misfortunes which formerly 
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followed each other at long intervals during a hundred years have been 
since crowded into the space of a single decade; colonial, civil, 
international wars, urban riots, provincial risings, national revolutions, 
have succeeded each other with bewildering rapidity, demoralising the 
ralers and exhausting the people. At home, agricultural, indastrial, 
and educational progress was arrested, while monarchs were abdicating, 
being expelled and recalled, while constitutions were being couched 
in eloquent terms, solemnly sanctioned, and summarily abolished, 
while rights were ruefully doled out and gleefally suppressed again ; 
and abroad, greater Spain shrank and collapsed like a punctured 
windbag, Chili and Colombia firat gaining their independence, Florida | 
passing by sale to the United States, Peru and Mexico severing their 
connection with the mcther country, until now that Spain, about to 
lose her last and most precious possession beyond the seas, has virtually 
ceased to be an American Power. Nor does the evil end here: it has 
disastrously affected the Peninsula itself; Spain still has millions of 
noble sons who can display at will i 


“The flash and outbreak of a flery mind, 
A savageness in unreclaimed blood,” 


but whose miserable lot it has hitherto been either to vegetate at 
home in ruinous ignorance, steeped in poverty to the very lips, or 
‘else to be drafted off to the Philippines or Cuba, there to perish 
ingloriously, the victims of fever, of treachery, or of war's vicissitudes ; 
she still possesses herois soldiers, worthy of olden days, but owing to 
the shortsightedness and negligence of her gelf-appointed leaders they 
have long since ceased to conquer and to triumph, and can now merely 
offer the vain sacrifice of their lives on the altar of their country; she 
still has artista, but they have ceased to create and are satisfied with 
humbly imitating; she is rich in statesmen, but they have lost the 
knack of thinking, planning, acting, and are contented to be ranked 
as artistic orators; she still possesses a race of noble peasants, heart-. 
‘whole, simple-minded, and sober, who gladly pay their last peseta to 
‘be spant in the defenca of abstract ideals, but they are indignant to 
find that it is squandered by self-seeking hidalgos, whose way is 
orraption and whose name is legion. 

The causes of this calamitous breakdown of one of the mightiest 
nations of modern times are numerous, and, as rome of them are open 
to controversy, it would serve no useful purpose to discuss them 
exhaustively, One of the principal evils which Spaniards themselves 
always admit and. occasionally lament is the extraordinary lack of 
instruction which characterises the people as a whole. -Oat of eighteen 
million inhabitants the number of illiterates exceeds sixteen millions! 
It is only fair to add, however, that the difference between the two 
classes is one of form rather than of substance, and is contained 
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less in the greater number of ideas possessed by the educated than in 
the elegance with which they express the everyday notions and pathetio 
delusions which are common to all. Take university education for, 
example, which in the palmy days of Salamanca University was fully 
abreast of the European times: we find that, in the opinion of friendly 
French experta, it is calculated to inspire, without justifying, the pride- 
of superior knowledge which teems with the germs of every species of 
misfortune. The administrative authority possesses the right of 
regulating the lectures and programmes, and the printed text-book, 
which in every case must supplement the oral instruction given by the 


professor, is vetoed, or even directly chosen by the Government, in: 


deference to considerations which have nothing in common with 
science. M. Paul Melon, a Frenchman who made a special study of 
higher education in Spain, writes: ‘‘ The Bachelor who has terminated 
the course of the instifués knows not one word of Greek, extremely 
little Latin, and, judging by the expositions which one hears at the 
university—even at the close of a year of study—he is utterly ignorant 
of- contemporary history.” 

Modern languages are likewise unknown in Spain to a degree which 
has to be realised before it can be believed. Politicians, statesmen, 
physicians, journalists, courtiers, and even merchants are content with 
speaking their own sonorous language—and can very seldom express 
themselves in any other. I have seen Englishmen and Frenchmen in 
the Foreign Department of the Central Telegraph Office wandering 
disconsolately hither and thither unable to find a single official con- ` 
versant, in any degree, with the French tongue. The Liberal Govern- 
ment of Sefior Sagasta, having introduced censorship of foreign 
telegrams such as has never been practised in Russia,* was at ita wite” 
ends to find a censor capable of reading messages written in German, 
and finally it was decided that they should go as they were, unexamined. 
I frequently saw two identical telegrams, of which one was in French 
and the other in German, handed in at the Telegraph Office, and on the 
following day I learned that the French message had been suppressed 
by the Censor, and the German telegram tranamitted without remark. 

Monumental ignorance of contemporary history and modern lan- 
guages has left its abiding mark on the ruling classes in Spain, and. 
is to a large extent answerable for tho irreparable calamities which 
have overtaken the brave, patient, and noble-minded people. It is 
dangerous for one blind man to lead another; but it is utterly 
calamitous when the sightleas leader has visions, and is under the 
delusion that he can see. And these are exactly the relations which, 
_* The Censor réfaséd to allow the speech of the Marine Minister to be 
etelegra to London even in the Minister’s own words. If this prohibition could 
have assured the absolute sup on of that remarkable explanation, I should warmly 


approve the measure in the {interests of the Spanish Government. As this wasim- 
possible it had merely the effect of a superfluous and damaging comment, 
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ever since the days of Queen Isabella, have subsisted between the 
rulers and the ruled. The resulta thereof are writ large in every page 
of contemporary Spanish history, in every step of successive Spanish 
Governments, in the dangerous mixture of wanton rigour and un- 
patriotic licence which was meted out to the colonies, i in the paralysation 
of all healthy enterprise in the Peninsula, in the neglect of national 
interesta, and the atep-motherly treatment of the army and the navy. 

The sixteen million illiterates and a majority of those whose modest 
literary accomplishments entitle them to rank with the “ classes ” care 
nothing for politica and have but one fervent wish: to be allowed to 
work in peace, to better their lot and the lot of their children, and 
to be permitted to enjoy as much as possible of the fruits of their 
own honest labour. For politics, domestic, colonial, or international, 
they have neither taste nor understanding.’ Cuba never affected this 
class of Spaniards in the least. The colonial wave never reached 
them in any form but that of a mighty destroyer, whose human victims 
were more numerous than those of Moloch, and whose cruelties exceeded: 
those of the old Mexican gods. These peasants are of different. 
races, they possess their own tribal customs and traditions intact, and: 
the main links that bind them all in one more or leas homogeneous 
whole are devotion to their religion and fanatic love of their native 
land. Their inborn mental and moral qualities are apparently of a. 
high order, but owing to a deplorable lack of development have never 
been properly utilised and are, therefore, as the Schoolmen term it, in 
posse tather than in esse. 

The minority of five or six hundred thousand are the politicians, 
the mighty Archimedes who intend to moye the world, as soon as 
they themselves are. coxily settled in snug little Government offices. 
For every petty post in the gift of the Government, which brings in 
but £80 or £40 a year, there are from eight to twelve candidates 
impatiently waiting forthe moving of the waters, and ready to preach 
the Conservative, Liberal, Republican, or Carlist gospel according to 
the ontlook at the moment. The number of these trusty followers is 
much larger than the loaves and fishes with which the triumphant 
party can hope-to feed them, and amounts in all to about 420,000 
men, with stentorian voices and minds open to political conviction. 
Heretofore the Liberals and Conservatives divided the spoils of office 
in a manner so refreshingly novel and simple that one wonders it was 
never hit upon in other countries, When one party had had a fairly 
good innings, and the other had remained long enough in the cold 
outside, the principle of live and let live was always appealed to. and 
enforced, the Government resigning on a pretext, and the Opposition 
coming in for a share of the good things of office. To give an idea, 
of the extent to which Parliamentary institutions have taken root in 
the country, I may say that it was the chief of the Conservative 
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party, Canovas del Castillo, who, desirous of scclimatising’ party - 
government in Spain, actually and deliberately founded the opposition 
to his own Oabinet,‘and placed Señor Sagasta at its head! The 
Conservatives having had a long spell of power, and showing no signs 
of natural decay, Sagasta declared that unless he and his merry men . 
Were given a chance of partaking of the loaves and fishes they would 
have to organise a revolution. Thereupon Sefiar Oanovas sought out . 
the King, explained matters to hin, and said: “ Sire, I will furnish 
the necessary pretext, I will ask you to give me your confidence for 
ten years in advance, and you will naturally refuse to agree to the 
absurd request. Then my Cabinet will resign, and your Majesty 
will call in the Liberals.” And the plan was carried out! This 
puerile play, the costa of which the wretched people must pay, is the 
substance of what is called ‘“ Constitutional Government” in Spain. 
Tt need hardly be said that the elections, which are “ secret and free,” - , 
invariably send a majority of the party which happens to be in power 
at the tinie. A brief description of how this “ free and independent 
expression of the enlightened opinion of the country ” was provoked a 
few weeks ago by the Liberal Cabinet of Señor Sagasta, which a Spanish 
writer later published as typical of all elections, may prove instructive 
if not edifying. 

‘The Cabinet, and in this particular case Señor Sagasta himself, 
the Apostle of Liberal principles, who had been for years s revolu- 
tionist, decided beforehand how large a majority he needed, and this 
done, he considered how the seats of the minority should be distributed, 
for a Spanish Prime Minister, like Napoleon, leaves nothing to chance 
—when elections are in question. Not only had the adversaries to 
bə counted but also weighed ; for’ it is not enough that the Minister 
should resolve to allow a certain number of Republicans, of Carlists, 
of Coneervatives, &o., to be returned, he must also determine which 
of them. It is-a delicate task, but noblesse oblige, and a Prime Minister 
can only do his best; still, one would think he would severely draw 
the line at anti-dynastio parties. - But not at all. During the recent 
debates in the Cortes, after the disaster at Oavite, Count Romanones 
taunted the Republicans with having been snugly installed.in their 
seats by the Government of his Majesty the King, and with forgetting 
what they owed the Oabinet. Count Romanones is not ‘a simple 
unofficial individual: he isthe Alcalde of Madrid, who “ presided 
over ” the elections, carefully controlling them, and who occupies the 
position of right-hand man to the Minister of the Interior, which, as 
the Nacional puts it, is “ the Central Manufactory of the Parliamenta.” 
“« What will the country think of the Government ?” asks that organ. 
« What will it think of the Parliament in which even the very anti- 
dynastic oppositional factions owe their seats to Government favour ?” 

‘This, however, is by the way. The manner in which the elections, , 
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are carried out is further desoribed by the Spanish writer in a manner 
which suggests the question: Is it right, is it loyal, is it moral, for a 
party calling itself Liberal to preach Constitutionalism to the people, 
and, having acquired power by the advocacy of this doctrine, to drill 
and drive this people, in defiance of the fundamental principles of 
Liberaliem, as if they were so many head of cattle? The critic 
declares that people who have no right whatever to record their votes 
are conducted early to the polling-béoths, where they vote, of course, 
for the Government’s candidates. The real voters, taught by painful 
experience, generally remain at home, their names being aasumed by 
the others. If, however, a voter appears and insists on exercising his 
right, he is boldly accused of having already given his vote, and 
therefore of a criminal attempt to poll twice over, is hurried off to 
prison, and a wearisome investigation is begun. It may end in his 
favour, no doubt; but before it conoludes he will probably wish he 
were at the bottom of the Daad Sea, Many deceased electors arise 
_ from their tombs in order to record their adhesion to the Government 
in office—or, at least, people assuming the names of defunct citizens 
come and exercise their righta without let or hindrance. The dead 
thus vigilantly watch over the welfare of the living, which, strange to 
say, is invariably and indissolubly bound up with the success of the 
Government of the day. Now it may be, and probably is, true that 
the people are not yet educated up to the standard which would 
qualify them to judge for themselves; but to an unsophisticated 
European mind it would seem that to act upon this supposition, and 
at the same time to discourse eloquently on the contrary assumption, 
is unworthy of any party calling itself Liberal or ethical. Nobody in 
Spain, however, has as yet declared or felt that tactics of this kind are 
at all ont of keeping with the Liberalism of SS. Sagasta, Moret, and 
Gullon; and Spaniards are by far the best judges of the question. 
Despite the doubtful ethics of politics and the low ebb of intellec- 
tual -colture, if not precisely in consequence of these, the gift of 
tongues is possessed and cultivated by Spanish statesmen to a degree 
unknown in contemporary Europe. Eloquence of a high order is the 
one light visible in Spanish politics, as phosphorescence is the charac- 
teristic of decaying woods and forests. The Peninsula possesses some 
of the greatest orators of modern times, whose rich and varied imagery 
flows eoftly, smoothly, soothingly over the finest intellectual sand 
without a single original thought to break the pleasing monotony. 
Don Emilio Castelar, the eminent Republican, for instance, or Sefior 
Moret, the Oolonial Minister, who was the soul and brain of 
Sagasta’s Cabinet, is capable of holding forth for hours and hours 
upon any subject under the sun in sonorous and musical periods 
which tickle the ears and hypnotise the minds of their mystically 
disposed hearers. Spanish politicians love eloquence as Midas loved 
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gold ; and their taste is gratified as hia was. They have never yet felt 
the want of statesmanship ; and it may well be doubted whether at the 
. present moment there is one statesman of even the third-rate order 
among the many politicians who claim to possess a panacea for the 
grave disorders of their ill-starred Fatherland and clamour for an 
opportunity of experimenting with it. There is, indeed, one strong 
man in the country, a man par excellence, one who knows his own 
mind, adjusts means to ends, seek things as they are without green 
spectacles or blue; and that man is' General Weyler. Whether he 
also possesses the makings of a statesman it is as yeb too early to say, 
but it is hardly too much to affirm that the very errors of such a mah 
would probably prove more advantageous to his country than the 
thorough realisation of the deliberate plans of the profeased politicians, 
Those great artistic talkers whose mellifluous phrases are to thoughts 
as the thinnest gold-leaf is to the most solid nugget of gold, have 
“ governed ” Spain for half a century, and to the stranger who desires 
to see the visible and tangible resulta of their administration, one may 
repeat the words of Teufeladréckh’s epitaph on the monument of 
Count Zähdarm: “Si vis monmumenium, adspice”—impoverishment, 
stagnation, hunger, ruin. Doubtless ‘other and more subtly solvent 
forces have likewise been at work, but’a third-rate politician could 
and would have stayed their action; and the immediate and proximate 
causes of the national catastrophe are, without doubt, the polished 
rhetoricians who painted with their richest oratorical colours the 
sepulchres of mouldering bones. 

Don Emilio Oastelar is a perfect type of the politioal orator who 
would heal a nation’s ills with magniloquent words, as Bishop Berkeley 
sought to cure all human disorders with tar-water. Like the once 
celebrated Pico de la Mirandola, he has written countless volumes in 
folio, in quarto, and in octavo, which might with average precision be 
labelled : “ De omnibus rebus ef quibusdam aliis,” the numerous sup- 
plements being entitled “ Paralipomena.” History, poetry, romance, 
politics, theology, art, and science “have all been whipped by this latter- 
day literary confectioner into oceans of sugary cream, an infinitesimal 
quantity of which cloys the critical palate.* This professor, politician, 
and poet was for some time Minister of Foreign Affairs, and once 
attained the high dignity of Ohief of the State, with resulta which will 


' not soon be forgotten i in Spain. 
Sefior Oastelar is an out-and-out as iam and he speaks of his 


+ Among Sefior Oostelar’s works I may : “Lucan: his Life, his Genius, his 
Poems ; “A History o a Civilisation during Fist Five Centuries of Ohbristianity ;” 
“ Portraits of gl any brities (Bemblanzas) ;” ‘Souvenirs of Italy ;” “ History of 
the Republican Movement in Europe ;” “The ous Revolution ; 3 4 Histo 


Studies on the Middle Ages ;” ‘The History of a Heart ; “ Historical Gallery of 

Celebrated Women ;” ‘The Formula of ct det Political and Sootal Questions ;’” 

“The Ransom of the Slave ;” “ Letters on Politica,” &o. &o. His work on 

Russia contains more astounding errors in a comparatively small compess than could 
be conveniently corrected in two bulky volumes. 
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doctrine with the natural pride of a political Paracelsus, who has 
discovered an important truth which is destined to save and ennoble 
humanity. The one infallible nostrum for all the ills of Spain is the 
Republican form of government. Nor does Don Emilio mean a 
- Republic like that of Sparta, or even after the model of that of 
Switzerland. By no means. His principle is, little causes and great 
effects, So vast and thaumaturgical is the virtue of the mere form 
that it alone would suffice to reforth men, morals, and manners, and, 
to use a hackneyed Hibernicism, transform arid mountains into smiling 
valleys. He would change absolutely nothing but the form. Last 
year he explained his views on the subject to a French friend of his, 
who made them public shortly afterwards at the risk of their being 

plogiarised by others. He said: “Spain ts a Republic already. If 
one day it should fall to our lot to bestow upon it this name, we should 
leave everything as tt is, and would merely accord to the President 
certain executive rights over and above those whioh the King 
possessen” * That is to say, Spain is suffering from misgovernment, 
from administrative corruption, from incompetent statesmen, from 
financial exhaustion, from the want of a clearly defined policy, from a 
vast nosology of political diseases ; but they will all vanish as at the 
waving of a magician’s wand if, instead of calling the country a 
monarchy, we give it the nickname of Republic, and speak of the ruler 
as President! And Don Emilio Castelar is one of the most brilliant 
lighta among the contemporary politicians of the Peninsula! 

Another eminent Spanish statesman is the famous Pi y Margall, 
whose ardent Republicanism is of a shade apparently very differ- 
ent from that which Señor Castelar advocates; but whether it is 
more or less radical is, I fear, a question that others must decide. 
Seftor Pi y Margall has frequently assured his eighteen million fellow- 


countrymen, whose knowledge of technical terms and of Greek roota is 


presumably very limited, that the Republic which, in his opinion, 
could alone save the country ought to be based upon a compact which 
must be “ synallagmatical, bilateral, and commutative.” If it be all 
three, then his countrymen may sleep peacefully in their beds at 
night, confident that everything will prosper in the best of political 
communities. Pi y Margall was a member of the Oabinet at a very 
critical period of contemporary Spanish history, and one day coming 
into the council room, he announoed to his colleagues, in a sad and serious 
tone of voice, that he had something of great urgency and transcendent 
importance to submit to their consideration. The Ministers looked 
anxious and listened. The orator then informed them that he had 
lately been forced to the unwelcome conclusion that the Mohammedan 
Mosque at Cordova belongs of right to the Moors, and ought ip 


* Gaston Routier: “L’Espagne en 1897,” p. 184, 
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common honeaty to be reatored to them by one of those spontaneous. 
acta of justice which, however unpalatable at the moment, invariably 
redound in the long run to the credit of the Government which. 
posseszes the courage and the integrity to accomplish them! The 
State at that time not being founded on the: synallagmatical, bilateral, 
and commutative compact, turned a deaf ear to the proposal of its 
faithful servant, and went on to consider the current questions of the 
day. Another of the pillars of the Republican party is Sefior 
Salmeron, who has played important parts, in the grand political drama 
of Spain in the facile and florid manner characteristic of most Spanish 
statesmen. This eminent orator was once called upon, in his capacity- 
as Secretary of State; to sign the death warrant of a condemned 
criminal, Like another very faméus Republican of Arras in France, 
Señor Salmeron hesitated, refused, tendered his resignation, and left 
his colleagues in a most embarrassing position at a very critica] 
juncture. Robespierre, it is true, got over this morbid tenderness very ` 
quickly, and became as it were to the manner born; but Señor 
Salmeron, who has since had very little experience of affairs, is - 
presumably of the same opinion still. 

Statesmen‘ of this calibre might successfully govern places like- 
Pitcairn’s Island, or poasibly Plato’s Republic, but a sorely afflicted 
country like Spain has little to hope from their principles or their 
practice. They know exactly what is going to happen to England, 
France, Europe, the world, in a hundred or a thousand years, but are 
stone blind to the imminent dangers that threaten their own country 
to-day and assume the form of national calamities to-morrow. I was_ 
especially struck with a curious instance of this abnormal short- 
sightedness just before.the present war broke out. It was st the 
beginning of April. I called on Señor Osstelar, whose eloquent 
articles in French reviews, on the political situation were just then 
being spoken of as masterpieces of style. In the course of conversa- 
tion I broached the subject of the coming war. Don Emilio started. 
“War?” he said. “War,” I repeated. “Between whom?” 
+ Between Spain and the United States,” I answered. “ Ha, ha, hal” 
he laughed. Then, growing suddenly serious, “ Utter rubbish!” he 
exclaimed; “excuse me, but the thing is so absolutely impossible, so 
completely inconceivable, that I cannot give it another name. I 
refuse to entertain the notion even as an abstract possibility. A 
war between Spain and the United States is impossible Take my 
word for. it.” Señor Oastelar’s feelings, a few days later, may have _ 
resembled those of the American general who, during the War of. 
Secession, having sought. to take a certain fortress in the South and 
_ failed, came back to the House of Representatives, of which he. was a 
member, and there made an eloquent speech, showing very clearly 
that the fortress in question was absolutely impregnable. The highly 
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“applauded discourse was only once interrupted, and that was for the 
purpose of reading a despatch, which had jast been received by 
President Lincoln, announcing that the fortress was taken with little 
loss to the assailants. Paradoxical though it may appear, it ia none 
the less true that the cause of the dynasty gains almost as much 
through the opposition of the Republicans as it loses through the 
advocay of its friends. 

* The Liberal party in Spain, many of whose leaders graduated in 
the Republican or Revolutionary school, differ from the regular 
Republicans only in being much less nnpraotical, in being “ wise in 
their generation,” and in never refusing to make friends with the 
Mammon of Iniquity ; and from the Conservatives they are distin- 
guished in this—that they reject with holy horror the illiberal and 
old-fashioned principles preached by that party, while imitating and 
even intensifying the utmost rigour of their anti-Liberal practices. 
Anything more brilliant, humane, and hollow than the phrases of the 
Liberal party, anything more plausible or more dangerous than their 
diplomncy, anything more specious and ruinous than their financial 
schemes, anything more loyal and oompromising than their defence 
of the dynasty it would be impossible to frame and difficult to 
conceive. ‘A foreign diplomatist with whom I lately conversed 
characterised their work as follows: They assumed the reins of power 
at a time when the insurrection in Cuba was at its last gasp, when 
the means of trampling it out in a few short months were at their 
disposal, when it was still possible and even easy to confine the misunder- 
standing between Spain and the States within the limits of diplomacy, 
when not a suspicion of danger threatened the dynasty, when the 
finances of the country were capable of being placed on a sound and 
stable basis, and when a new and prosperous era might have been 
inaugurated. Yet within less than six months they had deliberately 
abandoned all these advantages without receiving anything in return; 
had submitted to what all Spain hes unanimously characterised as 
unparalleled humiliations; had denounced the most loyal, devoted, 
and successful Spanish general as a cruel assassin ; allowed a trusty and 
respected diplomatist to be insulted by the Yankees, and then punished 
him in order to please their country’s enemies; had condemned the 
colonial policy of their predecessors as inhuman and rapacious; had 
prostrated themselves and the kingdom at the feet of the American 
war party till the statesmen of the Republic had good reason to expect 
from them any and every concession, however humiliating; they had 
langhed to scorn the idea af a war, and cracked daily jokes on the 
subject with lively correspondents; they had refused to listen to the 
advice of generals, admirals, and journalists to see to the defences 
of Manila; they had withdrawn large numbers of troops from the ° 
Philippines; they had declined to purchase coal till its cost rose to 
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over 250 per cent. ; they had imprisoned Spanish citizens: for shouting 


“ Hurrah for Spain!” they had drifted into war while dreaming of , 


peace ; they had solemnly promised victory to the people, and when 
dire defeat was announced instead, they “doctored” up the official 
despatches causing the unsuspecting population to go wild with 


enthusiasm at the alleged defeat of the enemy; they remained listless ‘ 


` spectators of the exportation of the people's food, and proclaimed 
martial law when the hungry wretches complained of famine; théy 


‘sought to raise funds by ruining the finances for generations to come, _ 


and thus sowed the seeds of a future civil war which may seal for 
ever the fate of Spain. If the country had been in a state of utter 
anarchy it could not have fallen an easier prey to the enemy. The 
700 brave Spaniards who lost their lives at Cavite remind one leas of 
men killed in battle than of human holocausts hewn to pieces on the 
altar of an angry god. The sin of King David in sending Uriah the 
- Hittite to the “ forefront of the hottest battle,” in order that he should 
be killed, was a trifling peccadillo in comparison with the crime of 
tuthleasly sacrificing the gallant Oaptain Gadarso and the best blood 
of Spain. The same view has been expressed over and over again, 
even by such Liberal organs of Madrid as the Imparcial and 
Liberal, to say nothing of the press representatives of the other 
parties, 

What is absolutely certain, however, is that the Liberal Cabinet 
wholly reversed the policy of their predecessors, not on the merits of 
the case, but because of the overweening confidence they placed in the 
success of their own diplomatio action, The reasons for this childiah 
self-trnst are various, but chief among them is the exaggerated 


importance which Señor Gullon, the Foreign Minister, attributed to - 


certain counsels and opinions offered him by foreign diplomatists. 
The Spanish “statesman,” like all Spaniards, is endowed with a high 
degree of inborn tact, which is an invaluable quality in a professional 
diplomatist, but, imperfectly acquainted with foreign languages and 
peoples, and incapable of reducing the various “ assurances” and 
“ intimations” of French, Austrian, Roseian, or other statesmen to a 
‘common diplomatic denominator, he is always tempted, and frequently 
led, to construe their words in the sense that best hatmonises with his 
own thoughts and wishes. Undoubtedly Hurope desired to avert the 
war—each country for reasons of its own—and Sefiores Moret, Gullon, 


and Sagasta concluded that where there’s a will there’s away, There- 


fore they adopted the policy of carrying out Hturope’s suggestions. 
The question whether Europe could and would share the responsibility 
- for the consequences, if the counsels proved inefficacious and the oon- 


sequences disastrous, seems never to have been seriously considered. 


Ybt it would have been only natural, statesmanlike, and patriotic to 
make ready for war. The United States were preparing with a 
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‘vengeance, and, to those who are acquainted with the United States, 
it was very clear, long before the Matins exploded, that the arbiter of 
peace and war was the people there, and neither General Woodford 
nor President MoKinley, and that the feeling of the people was 
strongly in favour of war. The Spanish Government also lost much 
owing to the circumstance that certain of its diplomatic representatives 
abroad are just as unacquainted with the language, customs, and 
psythology of the people in whose midst they live as are the “ states- 
men” who have remained at Madrid. 

I had the honour to converge with Sefior Gullon on the subject of 
Ouba and the United States about a fortnight before the war broke 
out. He was optimistic, buoyant, and jovial. The impression he 
left on me was that of a very healthy, happy, and clever tight-rope 
walker who, when’standing over the Falls of Niagara, allows himself 
to slip and hang down by his feet, just to give a further proof of the 
thoroughness with which he has mastered all the tricks of his calling, 
and to indulge in a pleasant laugh at the nervousness of his audience. 
He was still, of course, a firm believer in peace. Some days later— 
in fact, almost on the eve of the departure of General Woodford— 
the same exhilarating buoyancy prevailed at the Foreign Office, 
where, a3 J have reason to know, it was fully expeoted that in 
three or four days more, at the very outaide, everything would be 
peacefully and satisfactorily arranged with the United States. I should 
not have believed it possible for sane men to entertain such opti- 
mistio views at that critical moment; but it is impossible to doubt the 
fact, seeing that it has since been publicly confessed by Sefior Moret 
in the Spanish Congress, and has unfortunately also been vouched 
for by the massacre of over seven hundred brave Spaniards at . 
Cavite, for whose efficacious defence no attempt a; preparation was 
made. 

The Government which thus firmly but groundlessly believed in 
peace and staked the national existence upon the correctness of this 
superficial forecast could hardly be expected to conduct war with 
much confidence or any success. It is psychologically interesting to 
note, however, that if was not the confidence which was lacking— 
merely the grounds to engender and the facta to justify it. Señor 
Sagasta’s Oabinet actually expected’ victory in the war with the United 
States ; and yet they knew much more about the lamentable condi- 
tions of the conflict than outsiders ever suspected. But they are firm 
believers in miracles. Take the defences of the Philippines as an 
instance. Foreigners knew little or nothing about them, but Sefior 
Sagasta’s colleagues, the Ministers of War and Marine, were well 
aware of the bitter truth. ‘Fhey knew, for example, having been told 
over and over again, that the approaches to the Bay of Manila were 
provided “ with the same defences which the first discoverers of the 
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country had found when they arrived there 400 years ago., Down to 
last August,” sáys Admiral Don Joaquin Lazaga, “ there was ‘not one 
single cannon, not the smallest defensive or offensive work there. 
Everything was and everything still is in its primitive condition: for 
nobody has given attention to this vital matter,” * Everybody who 
had studied the subject knew that the entrance_to Manila could be 
rendered practically impossible by erecting heavy batteries on the 
-coast of Mariveles, Corregidor, and Punta Restinga. “The defences 
of Cavite consist,” says Admiral Lazaga, “in a weak and unfinished 
rampart, deficient in guna, and in a naval battery at the extremity of 
the arsenal, with four Armstrong guns. This is the best that we have 
to rely upon. At the extremity, Sangley, a battery is being constructed, 

_which was planned at the time of the Carolines conflict, and is not yes 
finished.” t 

Letters had been written to the Government, articles had been 
published in the press calling upon the authorities to put the Philip- 
pines into a satisfactory state of defence. But invain. The Govern- 
ment pledged their reputation that peace would be preserved—which 
was quite permissible—and they also staked the lives and fortunes of 
thousands of Spaniarda on that event, which their fellow-countrymen 
hold to have been leas permissible. The press, re-echoing the wishes 
of the country, then called upon the Prime Minister to part with his 
colleague of the Marine, whose perfect urbanity and childlike naïveté are 
delightful and refreshing qualities in the salons of Madrid, but hardly 
sufficient to enable him to conduct a naval conflict with the United 
States. ‘But Señor Sagasta only smiled with that curious smile of 
Ris suggestive of December sunshine in a Siberian wilderness, and 
-held fast to the Minister of Marine. 

Then came the_news of the approaching naval combat at Oavite, at 
which, as the Government was well aware, Spain’s squadron consisted 
of mere wooden shells provided: with guns which were but toy pistols 
as compared with those possessed by the enemy. It was also aware 
that torpedoes could and should have been placed in the Bay of 
Manila; that mines should have’ been laid down to contest the 
-approaches, but were not; that search-lights should have been pro- 
_ vided, and that, none of these things having been done, the impending 
engagement would be less a naval battle than a ruthless, needless 
slaughter of brave men. It is difficult for the average Huropean to- 
fathom the winding depths of the official mind in Spain. What is 
certain is that when a Deputy, Sefior Gasset, mentioned the defences 
of the Philippines in Parliament on, the eve of the engagement at 
Cavite, the bland and good-natured Marine Minister arose and said 
that he had left nothing undone to render those defences what they 
‘should be, and that “very shortly the splendour of victory would 

* Of. La Correspondencia de Espala and El Nacional, May 11, 1898. + Ibidem. 
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burst forth and illumine the country.” And people believing him, were 
consoled, for they are more easily played on than a pipe. It cannot 
be doubted that the Minister himself was convinced that the Spanish 
squadron would triumph over the warships of the enemy, for we have 
his word for it. And on the fateful first of May, when the bad 
tidings were received in Madrid, the Ministers reading the telegram 
athwart the roseate spectacles of their hopes eactually interpreted it to 
mean a victory over the Yankees! The two newspapers, El Nacional 
and Æl Heraldo, however, made the true significance of the dispatch 
perfectly clear. One Oabinet Minister then went off to soothe his 
suffering soul at a bull-fight, and another set about drawing up the 
“ official” account of the engagement in usum Delphini for the edifica- 
tion of the provinces. The Censure suppressed private telegrams, and 
the ministerial dispatch was so cleverly worded that the people of 
Havana, as well as the inhabitants of many towns of Spain, ran wild 
with patriotic enthusiasm at the signal defeat of the Yankees ! Why 
this was done nobody ever knew, but it can hardly be attributed to 
childlike naiveté on the part of the Ministers who are the official 
representatives of the political party which boasts its love of light and 
truth. 

Forty-eight hours after having prophesied the victory of the Spanish 
squadron Señor Bermejo, the good-humoured Minister of Marine, 
rose in Parliament to tell his tale. He had been attacked by the 
Republican Señor Salmeron and the Carlist Señor Lloren becanse 
the “victory” which had resulted in the total destruction of the 
Spanish squadron was not quite up to what he had promised. And 
the Minister’s explanations were very clear and exhaustive. He said 
that the Bay of Manila could not be protected at all, and his colleague 
of the War Department added that the ships fought at such a distance 
that the land batteries could not reach them, and that it would take 
long years to mount effective guna on the coasts. The Marine 
Minister alao laid great stress on the important fact that it would 
have been worse than useless to lay down torpedoes in the Bay; and 
in his peroration he added that he had just sent 150 torpedoes, which 
were now on their way to the Philippines! “In jolly good time 
too!” exclaimed the Deputies. He and they seem to have forgotten 
to underline the fact that the torpedoes which were worse than useless 
before the “battle” was fought should have been dispatched after it 
was over and there was nothing more to defend. The Marine 
Minister publicly regretted that the entrance to the Bay is six miles 
broad, but he quite forgot that the ialand of Corregidor and the posi- 
tions of Fl Fraile and La Monja shorten that width considerably, 
The Oongress set to work then to disouss the question not of imme- : 
diately hindering the recurrence of similar blunders during the war, 
but of distributing responsibilities: Sefior Salmeron and the Repub- 
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Hcans accused the monarchy of having caused the disaster; the 
Ministers accused Providence or nature, which had formed the entrance 
to Manila Bay in a manner unfavourable to cheap and effective 
defence; Señor Romero Robledo asserted more truthfully than 
opportunely that the Liberal party was to blame; the Parliamentary 
majority declaréd that either nobody was to blame or else that it 
could only be Canovas del Castillo, who is mouldering in his grave. 
Meanwhile the average man thought and said that life in Spain will 
never again be worth living until all those parties and institutions 
which, having taxed the much-enduring peasant to the level of famine 
for the defence of the kingdom, and squandered the money in bribery 
and corruption, and brought the country face to face with political 
ruin, were themselves once for all swept away. A military dictator 
who would purge the land of politicians suffering from rhetorical 
catarrh and worse maladies, and would govern with a firm hand and 
. a clear head, was often and often prayed for by honest men who 
cared. nothing for politics or parties. 

The Liberal party in general, and the Ministers Moret,* Sagasta; 
and Gullon in particular, have, competent Spaniards affirm, succeeded 

` ih giving the coup de grace to parliamentary institutions in Spain by 

reducing them ad absurdum. As I have already pointed out, the par- 

liamentary system was never seriously applied in the Peninsula, where, 
it is said to have been little more than an agency by means of 
which some 400,000 hungry men were enabled to satiate their appe- 

+itea and support their families af the expense of the hard-working 
population. Other knowledge and experience of the system the 
Spanish people has had none. Year after year youths fresh from the 
Universities, where sciences, modern languages and history are known 

-as mere nameg, arrive in Madrid, nothing in their pockets but their 
hands, and nothing in their heads but clap-trap phrases; yet in a 

remarkably short time their pockets are filled with pesetas, and their 

heads crowned with parliamentary laurels. Moat of the members of 
the Sagasta Cabinet, which drifted into this lamentable war, were men 
of talent and promise, who thus came, saw, and conquered fortune. 

Until they obtained office after Oanovas’ death, parliamentary govern- 

ment had been a huge farce; they speedily transformed it into a 

tremendous tragedy. 

Tt was these psendo-parliamentary institutions, and the stateamen 
who presided over them, that prepared the way for the rebellion. The 
rising of the Cubans had been foreseen, It was provoked by the 
home rule speeches of Spaniards like Maura, and fostered by the 
criminal laxity and licence, rather than by the severity, of successive 
«Spanish Oaptains-Qeneral, who foolishly ‘gave carts blanche to the 
restless natives to otganise the movement with care and foresight. 

~ = Late Colonial Minister and the champion talker of the Peninsula. 
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Thus General Salamanca had allowed Maceo, the rebel chief, to return 
to the island, where he once forgot himself so far as to threaten 
General Chincilla that he would betake himself to the mountains with 
10,000 rebel infantry and 200 mounted men, and proclaim the inde- 
pendence of the country, if a certain sum of money were not given to 
` him. The General took no measures to prevent him, but connived at 
his seditious after-dinner oratory, which went on crescendo. General 
Polavieja, a soldier of the military school of Weyler, expelled Maceo 
in 1890, but was punished for his rigour by the Madrid Government, 
which recalled him at, once, General Calleja reversed the policy of 
his predecessor, and allowed armed bands to ‘shout, “ Long live 
independent Ouba!” in the streets of Havana. His own physician, 
a native, assured him that the Oubans were about to strike a decisive 
blow for separation, but the good-humoured General still remained an 
inactive spectator, on being assured that the deluge would not come 
until he had shaken the dust of the island off his feat. These things 
seem incredible to foreigners who have been daily assured that 
Spanish oppression was intolerable. Oppression there was none, 
merely corruption, but neither was there any system. Abuses were 
numerous and disgusting, but they were zealously perpetuated by the 
Oubans themselves. It is an eloquent fact that, of all the officials in 
the island of Onba, only 20 per cent. were Spaniards, while the 
remainder were natives. Force and the appearance of violence were 
what every Spanish Cabinet was morbidly anxious to avoid at all 
coste, and this waa the ruin of the kingdom, 

When the insurrection broke ont a little over three years ago, 
everybody except the Spanish “ statesmen” felt that the beginning of 
the end was at hand, and that, unless speedily suppressed, the rising 
would spread, thrive, and culminate in the loss of the last of Spain’s 
American colonies. It was well known that the one energetic officer 
who could be implicitly trusted rapidly and effectively to stamp it out 
was General Weyler, the Marquis of Teneriffe. But the General was 
not a persona grata in the highest circles of Madrid, whereas Martinez 
Oampoa enjoyed their implicit confidence and favour. The latter, 
therefore, was despatched leas to stamp out than to talk out the 
insurrection, somewhat after the manner of Browning’s Ogniben, 
with gold as an aid to the arts of suasion. 

That Weyler was never liked at Oourt is a misfortune for Spain 
rather than a discredit to the General. The reason is intelligible, 
and instructive, and characteristic of all parties concerned. When 
Spain was a republic, Martines Campos, Weyler, and Daban were 
appointed to various commands by the Government, whose orders 
they solemnly bound themselves to carry out. When, owing to the ° 
agitation of Oanovas del Castillo and the violence of General Pavia, it 
became obvious that the days of the Republic were numbered and 
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Princo Alfonso was likely to become king, many politicians turneď 
their backs upon the setting, in order to worship the rising, sun. 
But Martines Oampos, being a soldier, was not expected to take 
sides in politica. As a matter of fact, however, he did, suddenly pro- 
claiming Alfonso XII. King of Spain, and having him acclaimed by 
the army. Weyler, who was no more a Republican than Campos, 
subordinating his “ views” or sympathies to his duties, and adjusting 
his action to his promises, set ont, in obedience to the commands of 
his superiors, to reaist Campos and Daban and their adherents. He . 
was well aware at the time that the Republic was doomed, and that 
he could not better serve his material interests than by imitating 
Campos and seceding to the Alfonsists, nor do his career more lasting 
harm than by remaining faithful to a Government that oould no 
longer punish nor reward. But General Weyler is a straightforward, 
chivalrous, and resolute man, who would falfil his promise faithfully 
to the archfiend himself, had he the misfortune to bind himself to 
that personage. Fortunately the Government disappeared before the 
two commanders met, and bloodshed was thus avoided. In all this 
Weyler behaved as an ideal soldier, whose first law is obedience to 
the commands of his lawful superiore and fidelity to his oath, and ` 
his conduct seemed to deserve the hearty approbation of all Spaniards, 
without distinction of party or clas. He would have résisted the 
establishment of a republic under Alfonso XII. with the same deter- 
mination, had he received the order to do so; for he is not a politician. 
The average monarch, however, being human, is more disposed to 
reward personal attachment to himself, whatever ita underlying motive, 
than fidelity to an abstract principle, however disinterested ; and 
Weyler’s loyalty to his superiors and courageous discharge of hia 
duties have toa large extent contributed to deprive his country of 
his services at a time when those services would have been inestimable. 
and their loss has certainly proved irreparable. i 
Martines Campos, on the contrary, has ever since been an official 
guide and a prpphet laureate to the reigning dynasty, which has ‘thus 
in some sort, acquired a claim to share the aureole of his possible. 
successes, without, of course, contracting any of the grave responsi- 
- bility attaching to his disastrous failures. Suave manners, considerable 
tact, a practical knowledge of the seamy side of human nature—of 
the fickleness of friendship when opposed to interest, and of the 
untrustworthinesa of promises when their fulfilment involves self- 
sacrifice —he has ever prudently sought the triumphs of peaceful 
diplomacy rather than courted the doubtful victories of arms. Thus, 
at the close of the first great Ouban insurrection which lasted ten 
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‘a seemingly definite end, at the cost of mere money instead of human 
lives. This success, had it proved as durable as it was brilliant, would 
have endeared the military diplomatiste to all true friends of humanity 
throughout the world. Bat, unfortunately, in affaira of State no less 
than in trade, the cheap is generally the enemy of the good and last- 
ing. By treating as friends the insurgents, who had destroyed 
millions of hard earned Spanish money, and tens of thousands of the 
youth of Spain, he leasened their respect for the mother country; by 
giving them rewards in money which were denied to the heroic and 
patient soldiers, he unwittingly put a premium on disloyalty and 
insurrection, and disheartened the professional defenders of the 
fatherland. It is not surprising, therefore that the great rebellion 
was speedily followed by the guerra chigutta (little war) which in 
tarn was succeeded by the insurrection of to-day. All Spaniards 
naturally felt offended as soon as they discovered that the military 
system of Martine; Campos imposed enormous burdens upon the 
patient defenders of the State, and reserved all the prizes for the 
coloured rebels who did their very utmost toruin Spain, The usually 
‘inarticulate soldiers complained that they were being treated like 
enemies of their country, while the unscrupulous insurgents were paid 
or pensioned aa publio benefactors. 

Another example of this curious system was given during the Melilla 
troubles which arose between Spaniards and Moors. General Martinez 
Campos was also diepatched to Melilla for the purpose of arranging 
the matter peacefally.. And he succeeded. His chivalry towards the 
enemy was unparalleled, and, many of his countrymen erroneously 
add, unpatriotic. An instance will enable the reader to form an 
independent judgment on the system. A Moorish spy was wont to 
visit the Spanish camp in the guise of a pedlar every day, taking 
note of everything he saw and inquiring about the things which he 
did not see. A Spanish soldier serving in a convict battalion dis- 
covered the réle the Mohammedan was playing, and felt strongly 
‘tempted to deal with him as Ulysses and his comrades had dealt with 
Dolon ; but, on second thoughts, he contented himself with lopping 
off the spy’s ears. The Moor- deserved, according to military rules, 
to be summarily shot, and General Weyler, had he been in command, 
would have unhesitatingly ehot or hanged him. General Martinez 
‘Campos, however, for good reasons, no doubt, ordered the execution 
not of the spy, but of the Spanish soldier. And it was duly carried 
out, to the wonder and delight of the Mohammedang, and to the 
intense disgust of the Spaniards. In this and analogous ways 
General Campos got the better of all the enemies of Spain against 
whom he had been sent. It was in this way that he came, faw, and, 
conquered Carliats, Cubans, and Moora. His cervices were naturally 
resorted to again. 
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Everybody felt that the- present Ouban insurrection was bound to 
be the last, and that Spain’s success or failure in quelling it must 
determine the future of the kingdom. Martinezs Campos: received _ 
carte blanchs, therefore, to end it as speedily as he could, and the 
Conservative Government of Canovas del Castillo refrajned from ham- 
pering him in any way, as he himself has since publicly acknowledged. 
It should have been stifled without a week's delay, or a trace of 
maudlin weakneas. For there is but one way to put down an 
insurrection of any kind; and when the insurgents happen to be 
cut-throats, incendiaries, and dynamiters, over and above, it is 
neither opportune to delay nor wise to modify it, Martinez Oampoa, 
however, went to work with amnesties, palavers, - parlays, appeals, 
promises, and all the stock-in-trade of his military diplomacy. If 
Marti, the white rebel chief, had lived, General Campos might possibly 
have sucoeedéd in buying him over to Spain, for Maceo, the coloured 
chief, was jealous of Marti; but the rebellion would have gone on all 
the game. The insurgents were not seriously molested by the General, 
and therefore they increased and multiplied, received food and ammu- 
nition from abroad, organised a civil and military government in the 


islahd, appointed “ prefects,” compelled the peaceful inhabitants to 


contribute food, fodder, horses, lodging, medicaments, and even to 
serve as scouts, postmen and spics, and inaugurated the work of 


‘ “reooncentration ” for which General Weyler was afterwards made 


responsible, Martinez Campos himself confessed in writing: “The 
Government did not hamper my action, military or political, in the 
slightest degree; I have not succeeded in employing the means and 
the vast powers which were granted to me, . . . nor have I hindered 
the war from spreading to provinces which remained quiet during tha 
ton years of the former rebellion.” * 

This is a very damaging avowal to have to make, whether the 
person pleading be a general or s diplomatist. Bat it is far too 
vague to convey to the ontsider an adequate idea of the state of 
anarchy in which Martines Onmpos left the island. His interim 
successor, General Marin, describing to the War Minister the weak- 
new, confusion, and helplessness of the Spanish authorities, expressed 
himself as follows: “In the Province of Pinar del Rio especially, 
áll officially organised bodies have totally disappeared.” t : 

General Suarez Valdés, in a telegram dated January 6, 1896, gives 
a most lugubrious account of the situation and outlook in Oube. 
Among other passages, the following is interesting : i 

“Further details which I intended to communicate to your Exoellenoy 
have not arrived, owing to the difficulty of communications, which in fact 


* # Extract from a cablegram addressed by Martinez Campos to the President of the 
Council of Ministers (Oanovas del Castillo). 
+ General Marins’ report to the Minister of War, January 22, 1898., 
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do not exist in the island, “The telegraphs are all cut, and destined to be cut 

as soon as repaired; they work with difficulty on the main lines, and 
little or not at all on the branch lines. Even the Southern Cable suffers 
interruptions wowing to the wires being cut that connect Batabané with 

The rebels, practically masters of the island, established a civil and 
military government there, which, had General Campos remained a 
little longer, would have put an end to Spanish domination altogether. 
Théy divided Cuba into six provinces, with prefects, sub-prefecta, 
governors, ‘&o, &e., almost all of whose duties were identical with 
crimes, ‘These officials were bound to extort salt, sugar, medicines, 
arms, ammunition, &e., from the peaceful farmers; some of them to 
issue passports to inhabitants desirous of going ‘from one place to 
another, and all of them to incorporate in the rebel forces every man; 
armed or unarmed, who should dare to travel without such passport. 
Besides this, they had to burn down houses, wreck trains, and blow up 
harmless women and children. 

At the prefectures, workshops were constructed for the manufacture 
and repair of arms, bombs, infernal machines, cartridges, saddles, 
sword-belta, shoes, &c. &o., and those inhabitants who were known to- 
possess skill in work of this kind, were forced to give their services to 
the rebels. The post maintained spies and messengers in the towns 
occupied by the Spaniards, and many of the peaceful inhabitants 
(paoisicos) were pressed into the dangerous service. The country 
people, who for the most part cared only for their fields, their cattle, 
their harvesta, and their agricultural produce, were forced, by meana 
of the most barbarous kind, to ally themselves with the insurgenta, 
Thus, they were not allowed to cultivate what paid them best, but- 
only those kinds of produce which were calculated to serve as food. 
for the coloured fighters : the farinaceous yuoca, for instance, malanga, 
bananas, &c. The prefectures appointed a “ body of victuallers,” 
whose duty it was to visit the farms of the neighbourhood in turn, 
and to collect tribute in kind. The losses of the insurgent forces in 
their akirmishes with the Spaniards had also to be made good by 
those same peaceful inhabitants, who were unceremoniously pressed 
into the rebel army, and horribly tortured to death -if they refused to 
enlist, or deserted. And even when they obeyed all those orders with 
alacrity, as was generally the case, they were not by any means sure 
that their goods, their daughters, or their lives, were safe from the 
avarice, the lust, or the vengeance of the coloured men. Farmhouses, 
manufactories, huts, were frequently burned down by the rebels, not 
only because the occupants were supposed to be unfriendly, or even 
because they were suspected of being lukewarm in the servioe, but, in 
many cases, the dwellings were reduced to ashes solely because they 
were too near a Spanish fort or too far from a Ouban prefecture.* ° 

* Of. the “Memoirs of Antonio Gonzales Abreu,” 
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‘The following extract from the instructions officially given to the 
insurgent prefects and sub-prefects by the Provisional Government 
will enable the reader to understand the determination of the rebels 
to force every inhabitant of -the island to join in the revolt against 
Spain : ` l 

“Oireular A 1. Republic of Cuba. Government Council. Delegation. 
For the p of improving the service of the prefectures and sub-pre- 
fectures, and in order to introduce better order into the services of the 
Revolution, I hereby give you the following instructions: You will make 
clear to all the inhabitants residing in your zone the obligation imposed 
upon them of working for the Revolution, calling their attention to the fact 
that ance they live under’the protection of the Republic, they ars considered 
to be soldiers of the liberating army. . . . At all times you are invested with 
the right of utilising the individuals of your zone in everything connected . 
with the service o the ectare or sub-prefecture, whereas no excuse 

-whatever on their part is admissible. Sluggishness will not be allowed 
~ under any pretext, and all those inhabitants who, in your judgment are not 
- desirable in this place, will have to leave in seventy-two houra, for which 
_, Purpose you will give them notice in advance. . . . When the prefects or 
sub-prefects deem it opportune, they will form companies of i itants for 
-nthe purpose of ‘lighting the candle,’ * destroying houses, ies, railways, 
itelegraphs, telephones, of lifting cattle, and of doing anything else that may 
seem serviceable for the Revolution.” t - 


The means by which the pacificos or peacaful farmers of the 

- intetiér word forced to become rebels are fairly well known by this 
` - time. The following letter will help to recall them, and at the same 
time to reveal one of the abundant sources of the stream of recon- 

. cenérados whose number and sufferings has been laid to General 
Weyler’s charge. The letter, be it remembered, was written by a 
webel official named Rubio, to the Prefect of Sanidad on July 2, 1896 : 


“My dear Luis,—Three days ago the wife of Benito Rebasa came here— 
Rabasa who was taken prisoner along with Rafael Gonzales, bot paotjicos, 
-respectable and laborious. They were arrested by Enrique Perez, who 

-.agoused them of not serving the cause with enthusiasm. The poor lady came 
to implore Brigadier Ducasse to release her husband. We here knew what 
„their unenviable end had been. May God be merciful to them, tf they were 

SOTA AEE E E ER aig ETE AE based ral tous UtAlS 
children. After having eaten all the animals on the farm there remained 

/ but two cows that had recently calved, and these ware supplying the food 
for the children when Enrique Peres came and took them away. And as 
if all this were not enough to punish the faults of her husband—if he reall 
committed them—on the following day the negro Flores came and 
away her sewing machine. She has now no other remedy than to ask for 
alma, or to go to the enemy’s trenches to oat the biscuit of the Spanish 
soldiers.” . 


Buch was the state of things in Cuba which General Martines 


«* 4Tighting the Candles” means b down farm houses and villages. 
+ This circular bears the date of 20, 1806, and is signed Doctor Santiago 
Caftizares. . 
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Campos bequeathed to his successor, and which the Prime Minister, 
Oanovas del Castillo, resolved to put an end to. The Spanish Govern- 
ment had given General Martinez Campos full liberty of action, and 
the General had tried his hand at diplomatio arts only. They had 
proved not merely useless but disastrous; for the signal successes of 
the insurgents -had led American jingoes to espouse the Cuban cause 
more warmly than ever before, and had induced or compelled more 
pedoe-loving Americans to contemplate independence as possible, and 
look forward to autonomy as absolutely certain. The relations between 
Spain and the United States became somewhat strained in consequence, 
for the latter country seemed resolved to make the ingurgente’ cause 
their own, to the extent at least of guaranteeing home rule, And 
‘herein lay the evil of diplomatically toying with a rebellion which 
‘should have been crushed out at once. The diffioulty of neutralising 
ts results was enormous, and was intensified by Spanish Liberals, 
who encouraged the rebels by their ill-considered speeches but the 
<tovernment set about it in the right way. And the leading idea 
entertained by the Premier, which has never yet been given to the 
pnblic, Spaniah or foreign, was this. 

Canovas del Castillo, the only Spanish Minister who had any 
‘serious claims to be considered as a statesman, perceived that Martines 
Gampos had let things go much too far, and so far indeed, that it was 
impossible to repair that General’s errors, and that Spain could never 
gain hope to recover her old position in Cube, Home rule of some 
sort was, therefore, become a necessity, and indeed the only alternative 
to war with the United States. The Onbana were not ripe for 
autonomy, it is true, but then the question had to be considered, and 
solved, solely from the international point of view. And Canovas del 
Castillo resolved to grant the measure and avoid war with the United 
States. But, on the other hand, there was also the possibility of 
‘civil war to be provided against at home: civil war resulting from 
popular dissatisfaction at such vast concessions being made by Spain . 
to Ouban rebels, just at the moment when the rebels were victorious, 
and also arising from the economic collapse which was to be feared 
after the war, when the Cuban debt, repudiated by the autonomous 
islanders, would exhaust the financial resources of the Peninsula, and 
result in bankroptey and ruin. 

The solution of the difficulty which suggested itself to Canovas del 
Castillo, but was known to very few even of his most intimate political 
friends,“ may be briefly sketched as follows: the insurrection must 
‘first of all be crashed out completely, and the rebels brought to their 
knees. Then the fullest degree of autonomy compatible with the 
-suzerainty of the mother country would be offered to them, in return. 


* Oanovas del Oastillo was assassinated in the month of August last year at Santa 
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for a deed agreed to by the Autonomy Government whereby the 
islanders should take over the entire Ouban debt, leaving Spain with 
a financial burden which, however heavy, would at least be bearable. 
This was Oanovaa’ plan in outline. 

To General Weyler he confided the first half of the scheme, together 
with the arduous task of crushing the rebellion. And everybody, 
knew full well. what that meant, for General Weyler’s name was & 
programme. Ho had taken part in every war waged by his country 
since he first donned the military uniform, and war conducted by him. 
was worse than a plague, a famine, or an earthquake. Not that he ever, 
overstepped the line of demarcation that divides wanton . cruelty 
from legitimate war, but that he generally touched it. -His vigour 
was invariably extreme; but I am assured even by his enemies that 
injustice never formed any part of it.. Numerous instances prove that 
he was always fair to his enemies; and one or two curious stories 
make it clear that he has been extremely exacting from his friends 
and relations in matters touching military service. From what I 
- personally know of the man, E honestly believe that if in war-time his 
son and a private soldier committed an act of disobedience, he would 
consider them both merely as military men, and the only difference he 
would make between them would.be to punish the officer more severely 
than-the private. This is no mere phrase, and one, at least, of the 
concrete facts underlying the statement haa, to. my knowledge, 
provoked the exclamation—-on the part of a civilian—‘ That man has, 
no heart, he is a cast-steel soldier!” It occurred to me at the 
moment, that if his country had many more such heartless saldiera,. 
and if his Government possessed the wisdom to employ them, Spain. 

would not be in the straita in which she finds herself to-day. 
-~ ‘Weyler accepted the mission, reached Havana on February 11, 
1896, and energetically set about reorganising the Spanish forces 
which, to. use his own phrase in his report to the War Minister, were 
“in need of a thorough reform.” He found Ouba in a state of 
demoralisation, the extent of which may be gathered from . the follow- 
ing passage of one of his reports : 

“On the day of my arrival I was unable to inform the authorities of the’ 
island that I had entered upon the of my duties for lack of 
telegraph wires and of railways in working order—e train from Havana to 

pian ha ia BOr and ammunition bad just fallen into the hands of 
pee on all the railway lines had bean blown. 
up with € ite, P Te stations burned down by the rebel~masses of | 
their passage across the island. The patriotic spirit of the Spanish: 


element was so crushed and broken ‘that, despite my character, I doubted 
for a moment of my ability to raise it.” * 


Onbe, in fact, was a hell paved with the good intentions of Martines 
Campos. 


* Weyler’s letter to the Minister of War, dated Feb. 20, 1896. 
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Weyler’s plan of campaign was at once comprehensive and effective. 
The frequent little skirmishes, which always worried and occasionally 
decimated the troopa, were to be sedulously avoided; the insurgente 
were to be attacked wherever they were concentrated in considerable 
numbers, and when routed, were to be pursued with energy and 
perseverance. «They were to he split up into three groups by means 
of the trochas,* and at all costs hindered from combining. They were 
to*be treated as the inhabitants of a city are dealt with during a 
siege, and prevented from receiving supplies from any and every 
quarter. Therefore the pactjicos, the inhabitanta who at one time had 
been neutral, but from positive sympathy or abject fear had, as we 
have seen, become valuable allies of the rebels, and reconcentrados in 
the insurgent sense, were henceforth to be brought within the sphere 
of Spanish influence and rendered harmless. Assassins, train- 
wreckers, dynamiters were to be summarily put to death the moment 
their crimes were proven against them, and no mercy whatever was to 
be shown them. , 

In all this there is nothing inhuman, nothing barbarous, nothing 
more than every country and nation has done over and over again— 
sometimes, indeed, with accompaniments which smack of the tradi- 
tions of Dahomey. I am not now concerned with the general question 
of the ethica of war, which most Churches are able to harmonise with 
the purest forms of Christianity, but am simply comparing Weyler’s 
methods of putting down a rebellion with those in vogue among con- 
temporary Christian peoples, such as the Belgians, the French, and 
the Germans. And so far as my knowledge goes—and I have slowly 
waded through whole reams of official Spanish documents, and taken 
other measures to enable me to form a judgment—Weyler’s system is 
more strictly in accordance with the, usages of civilised warfare, and 
far lees cruel than any of the others. He found the paoyjicos partly. 
massed in places within the rebel sphere and wholly devoted to the 
rebel cause; and he resolved to bring them within Spanish influence, 
into which a variety of other causes likewise contributed to draw them, 
independently of his deliberate action. Mere rebels he did not shoot 
in cold blood, but sent before a specially constituted tribunal: assas- 
sins, dynamiters, and train-wreckers he summarily sent to the other 
world, without, however, causing even these the slightest needless 
suffering. In this way he undoubtedly put a good many coloured 
Cubans to death as murderers; but no European nation, in time of 
war or peace, would have hesitated to do the same. Ooloured Cubans, 
‘when engaged in rebelling, are a curiously cruel and savage race, if 
one may judge them by their professed maxims and their deliberate 
acte. Without seeking to justify or excuse the lamentable lack of 


* The trochas which Gen. Weyler had practically to réconstruct were fortified lines 
running athwart the island from shore to shore. , 
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system which characterised the Spanish government of that fertile island, 
Tt is difficult to peruse the following extract from the insurgents’ 
« Journal of Military Operations” without wondering why men found 
it necessary to invent a personal devil, so long as such human beings 
live and thrive upon earth. : 

The journal which deals with the.‘ operations” of the Northern 
Brigade of Matanzas contains a number of dry entries ranging from 
March 1 to October 19, 1896, is signed by the Secretary, Rogelio 
Roque Hernández, and bears the imprimatur of the Brigadier, José 
Roque : i 

“March 9,—Between Bolondron and Gijira volleys were discharged at 
the passenger train. The machinery of the plantation of Diana was com- 

tely reduced to ashes, and a great quantity of the sugar cane of Santa 

omena. - f 

“ March 11.—The sugar cane of the colonies of Olano, Atrevido, Trinidad 
de Hernandez, and part of the Central Santa Rosa, near the village of 
Union de Reyes, have been totally burned. 

“ March 12.—Have bean wholly burned down the buildings and a great 
quantity of the r cane of the colonies San Benito and Dichoso, belonging 
to the plantation Flores. 

“ April 4.-Towards evening of this day, and with the previous distribu- 
tion of the forces, measures were taken to set fire to the plantations of 
the citer Andrea, Diana, Atrevido, Dolores, Saratoga, Manuelita, 
_ Gabriela, and the village of San Miguel de los Baños. 

“ April 5.—With the exception of Diana, Dolores, and Andreita, where 

there were hostile detachments, the other plantations were destroyed. In 
Vieja Bermeja three establishméntas of victuals were pillaged and burned 
down. 
. “May 9.—Have been burned down the colonies of Garabilla in Navajos, 
and those of Santa Victoria in Gijira. Also burned to ashes the machinery 
of the plantation Maria, in Corral Falso, and all-the green field of the east 
and of de Castafier. 

“ August 10.—Aé one kilomeire from the station, ‘ Orimes, were pluced 
_Sive bombs with dynamite for the irain from Navajas to Jagitey Grands. 

Result: entire train thrown off rails, and passenger carriages damaged, 
’ Brigadier Roque made two charges against the derailed train without 
effecting its capture, because the armour-plated carriage * was merely 
derailed (not blown up). Our losses: one killed, one dangerously and five 
lightly wounded, four horses killed and five wounded. o press estimates 
that there were fourteen passengers of the train wounded and hurt. 

“ August 12.—At 10 a.x., at the ourve of Cantabria, placed one bomb swith 
ighi pownds of dynamite to blow up irain from Navajas, throwing it off line, 
and causing considerable damage to it. 

“ August 24.—Brigadier Roque went to the workshops of Savana Grande 
dn order to manufactures an automaton for explosice bombs. 

“ September 4.—Fleren automata manufactured—will be tried first time. 

“ October 2.—Brigadier Roque left workebop with ten automata and 

explosives.” 


On dynamiters of this stamp mercy prodaces the effect of oil upon 
fire. General Martines Campos had tried it and discovered his error, 


* In Ouba every train had one carrisge specially protected a “incidents” of 
kind i $ 
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and his countrymen will have reason to deplore his blander for gene- 
rations to come. General Weyler, whenever he caught members of 
these dynamiting brigades, refused to consider them as prisoners of 
war, or anything but outlaws, and had them hurriedly execnted. If 
he was wrong, then it was wrong to put down the rebellion, and it 
is immoral to résist any and every evil by means of force. If violence 
be ever permissible, and if capital punishment be ever defensible, it is 
under provocation and outrage like that described. 

His method proved eminently successful. The insurgents were 
split up into three bodies, which were further dispersed into small 
groups, hindered from co-operating, defeated whenever they assembled 
in numbers, and deprived of the invaluable assistance of the 
pacyicos, who gradually drifted out of their sphere and became 
reconcentrados ; the civil and military rebel government of Cubs 
became a mere paper scheme once more, the insurgents lost heart, 
quarrelled amongst themselyes over morsels of food, horses, and even 
boots, and were speedily preparing for the worst. When Weyler 
arrived in Havana, in 1896, Maceo, Gomez, Sanchez, Banderas, and 
other rebel chiefs were the real masters of the island. They went 
practically whithersoever they wished, and found no army to offer 
them serious resistance—no let or hindrance anywhere; they provoked. 
periodical panics in Osrdenas, Cienfuegos, Sagua, Pinar dèl Rio, and 
Havana, destruction and bloodshed everywhere marking their passage. 
Havana itaelf waa more like a city in a state of siege than the seat of 
government ; the public equares were turned into drilling places, 
heavy guns commanded the avenues and approaches, the tramwaya 
after sunset could not move without military escorts, in a word, the 
capital of Ouba found it no easy task to defend itself and to maintain 
Spain’s last footing in the island. 

Weyler, haying first reorganised the army, separated Gomex from 
Maceo, by means of the military line, “ Mariel Majana,” shutting up 
the former in Pinar del Rio, and then set about attacking them suc. 
cessively. Before a tivelyemonth had elapsed after his arrival there 
was no longer a rebel army in the island, from Pinar del Rio to the 
Trocha of Jucaro, nothing, in fact, in the nature of an organised 
hostile foroe—a few groups of brigands, without cohesion, demoralised, 
disheartened, despairing. On the other hand, agricultural work had 
began on large plantations and eatates, the tobacco harvest bade fair 
to prove abundant, the peasants came in, asking for arms with which 
to defend their property from strolling brigands who have existed and 
thriven in the island from time immemorial, hospitals were founded,“ 
and the work of re-establishment of order was moving rapidly apace. 


* It is impossible in this article to discuss Weyler’s treatment of the reconcentradog. 
I have done my best to get at the truth of the matter, but not having made in on 
on thespot, the data at my disposition were contained mainly in documents. may 
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The rebela themselves confeased their defeat. I have before me a 
letter which the rebel Colonel F. Junco wrote to. his General, dated 
May 25, 1897, announcing that he has taken over the command of the 
Brigade Columbus: “ But the truth is that what I have received is 
not a brigade, but, judging by the paucity of armed men it contains, 
end the terrible demoralisation which I notice in them all, it is a 
little group of armed men.” The once famous brigade of San José.de 
Ramos, which inflicted terrible losses on the Spaniards, was reduced by 
Weyler to twelve crestfallen and hungry men; of the brigade of 
Trinidad its colonel wrote: ‘“‘ The demoralisation ‘here is terrible. I 
for my part find no support in the chief of the brigade. Every day 
two or three men desert. The fòrces suffer enormous privations. 
There is no cattle, no victuals, and we are for days together without 
food.” The brigade of Sagua consisted of a few fugitives hiding 
along the coast. Narciso Gomes del Olmo, the rebel Director of 
Las Villas, draws a vivid picture of Spanish successes and Ouban 
defeats, adding that he needs a pair of boots to enable him to put off 
blowing out his brains ! 

Triumphant, Weyler pledged his reputation as a soldier to the’ 
Government, that in March- 1898, not only would the last lingering 
traces of the rebellion have disappeared, but that he would place at 
the disposition of the War Minister 50,000 disciplined troops for the 
purpose of taking the offensive in the war with the United States, 
which even then, he felt convinced, was unavoidable. He was not 
initiated into Canovas’ plan of conceding autonomy to the Cubans in 
return for relief from the jointly guaranteed Ouban debt, but the 
work he was on the point of terminating would have cleared the 
ground for either and every honourable solution of the problem. 
Meanwhile, however, in the mother country events were succeeding 
each other with vertiginous rapidity, and a few eloquent politicians 
were making their mark by steering the Ship of State straight for the . 
rooks, while the man who had undertaken to save the colony and the 
metropolis was being attacked more fiercely than the blackest traitor. 

The truth is that Ouba had never had a day’s tolerable government. 
And it was now a mere field for experimenta.. It was not even 

exploited intelligently. The best customers of the Oubans were not 
the Spaniards, but Americans and Englishmen. A Havana cigar cost 
leas in Hamburg, New York, or London, than in Madrid or Barcelona. 
Spain invested practically no money in the country, all of which is 
undeveloped, and some provinces are still practically virgin soil. The 
Spanish Bank in Havana, desirous of raising two million dollars a’ 
couple of years ago, applied to the Bank of Spain in Madrid, and ` 

poe in vain, American capitaliste, however, subscribed the sum 


Yi oever Shs) so far 95 may they show that Weyler was considerate towards 
wretched people, Of cruelty I found no trace. 
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-in one hour. But if Spanish enterprise was lacking, Spanish 
eloquence, nostrums wrapped up in first-class rhetoric, were to be had 
in abundance, and theories of model colonial government became as 
plentiful as blackberries. Reformista, aasimilationiste, autonomista, all 
had their pet schemes and ventilated them freely. Many persons, ~ 
like Señor Sagasta and Martines Campos, had adopted and rejected 
twq, and even three, sets of opinions in succession, each one of which, 
while they advocated it, was caloulated to regenerate the island and 
make it a paradise upon earth. 

Suddenly Señor Moret, a cultured politician of remarkable power 
of expression, prepossessing appearance, and fine feminine intellect, 
attracted universal attention by an eloquent speech delivered at 
Saragossa, in which he laid it down that home rule for the coloured 
man of Ouba would instantaneously heal that colony of all its ills. 
Sefior Pi y Margall would go further, and also confer the boon upon 
the Indians of the Philippines, who are meanwhile busy chopping off 
the fingers of their Spanish prisoners one by one in the leisurely way 
characteristic of the inhabitants of warm countries. Now the most 
enthusiastic home rulers of Great Britain, from whom Señor Moret 
drew his inspiration, would unhesitatingly admit that whatever other 
people may be ripe for autonomy, the inhabitants of those two Spanish 
colonies are decidedly not. They need a firm, inflexible, paternal 
government like that of Dr. Francia in Paraguay, which would treat 
them as boys are dealt with in reformatories; and not merely for a 
generation or two, but permanently. For degeneration, physical and 
moral, is one of the inevitable results of the climate, and home rule, 
would be as baneful as the concession of full liberty of action to a 
colony of lunatics. 

Sefior Sagasta, who had built many a golden bridge between con- 
tradictory opinions and conflicting parties, and had fearlesaly traversed 
them all, accepted this bold view which he had always vigorously’ 
combated until Señor Moret, whose judgment he highly valued, had 
made it his own. It was forthwith raised to the dignity of a funda- 
mental dogma of the Liberal doctrine, from which practical conse- 
quences would be drawn as soon as that party returned to power. 
Meanwhile that same party made itself the echo of the series of 
terrible charges of wanton cruelty preferred against General Weyler 
by two organs of the Madrid press which, brooding over certain non- 
political wrongs unwittingly inflicted upon them by one of that com- 
mander’s service orders, had inaugurated a terrible campaign against 
him. 

The press of the United States has been severely blamed in Spain 
for inventing harrowing stories of General Weyler’s “ atrocities.” I, 
am unable to say how far American journalists are to blame, but I 

~ have no hesitation in affirming that the reproaches lavished on* the 
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foreign prees were more richly deserved by the Madrid journals which 
led the attack and supplied, not only the “ yellow journals” of the 
States, bnt even the rebel leaflets, with abundant materials for the 
most damaging indictment against General Weyler in particular, and 
Spanish rule in general. If the charges advanced by the Madrid 
organs were untrue, then the circulation of those caldmnies was more 
than unpatriotic, for it proved the most powerful and effective ally, the 
insurgents ever had. If the accusations were well founded, then alt 
the practical conclusions drawn from-them by Americans, Oubana, and 
Spain’s enemies throughout the world were convincing and unanswer- 
able. 

. However this may be—and I have already stated my own convic- 
* tion—Weyler, who was being daily compared with Don Pedro -the 
Cruel, Ivan the Terrible, and Count Muravieff, the queller of the Polish 
insurrection, was thoroughly discredited. Hverything he did and 
everything he left undone was alike acrime, The coloured Oubans 
needed affection, confidence, freedom to rule themselves and accom- 
plish their “ mission”; and Spanish Liberals alone could carry out 
the programme. Canovas’ violent death having broken up the Con- 
servative party, the Liberals received last autumn the reins of power 
which they had so ardently desired, and they at once set about 
realising ‘the millennium. General Weyler, who had practically 
crushed out the rebellion, was recalled in disgrace. His return to 
Madrid, however, was sym phonetic of the trend of healthy popular 
feeling in the Peningula. When Martinez Campos had come back the 
year before, the streets of Madrid were lined by the municipal guards, 
whose duty ib was to prevent the diplomatic General from being 
insulted and mobbed. And the effort was not accomplished without. 
the- effusion of human blood. Weyler, when he returned, although 
some of the most widely circulating journals of the capital had left 
nothing undone to decry him, found it difficult to escape from popular 
ovations which were organised in his honour all along the route. 

. Befior Sagasta, the Liberal Premier, left the conduct of the colonial 
policy entirely in the hands of the eloquent and prepossessing Señor 
Moret, who had delivered the soul-stirring speech of Saregosea on 
home rule for coloured men, while Spain’s relations with the outer 
- world were shaped by Sefior Gullon, a first-class rhetorician of the 
game school. General Weyler besought the Government to bear in 
mind that war with the United States was already in sight, and to 
‘make the necessary preparations. -But the Marquis of Teneriffe, 
being neither eloquent nor a politician, bùt merely a soldier and æ 
patriot, was smiled down in the ne sutor wlira creptdam style. General 
. Blanco was dispatched to Ouba to preach there a gospel of peace and 
f goodwill to the rebels and train-wreckers, who soon became a power- 
in the land again. Dupuy de Lome, the Spanish ambassador at. 
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Washington, was recalled in disgrace, and treated as the unfaithful 
steward of the Gospel ; the desires of the United States were granted 
almost before they were formulated, and Ministers at Madrid plumed 
themselves on the ingenuity with which they were checkmating the 
Government of President M‘Kinley. Weyler alone persisted in his 
prophecy : “ It i8 a question that will be settled, not over the green 
table of the Foreign Ministry,” he used to say, “ but over the breakfast 
tables of the Yankees who read the ‘yellow journals’ of New York.” 
Above all things, Weyler implored the responsible authorities to pre- 
pare for war, however certain they might feel of peace. But Weyler’s 
warnings were scoffed at like Oassandra’s prophecies, while the Liberal 
Government went forward rejoicing—to the catastrophe. 

Concession followed conceasion—for war was to be avoided at any 
and every price. Home rule was granted, without any provision 
having bean previously made to relieve Spain of the burden of the 
Onban debt, which amounts to £100,000,000 and is guaranteed by the 
Spanish Treasury. This was a woful mistake, fraught with terrible 
consequences to Spain, for the Ouban debt will weigh down the 
hapless kingdom like a millstone round the neck of a good swimmer ` 
who- has fallen into the sea. Even repudiation cannot help thé 
country, for the good reason that the debt is held principally in Spain 
itself. But war was to be avoided at all costa, and even the risk of civil 
war was overlooked. The United States set about seriously preparing 
for the conflict,.but the diplomatic chess-players of Madrid were so 
certain of their superiority in the game, and so blind to the fact that 
the beet diplomacy was powerless to arrest the march of eventa, that 
they refused to follow the example of their enemies and look to the 
defences of their colonies. No thought was taken of the defences 
of Manila, Oavite, or any other place of importance there or in the 
‘Antilles. Two days before the war the Government still believed in 
peace, and two days after General Woodford’s departure it still hoped 
for Huropean intervention. 

: The Cabinet, which had neither foreseen nor prepared for the war, 
remained in office after it had been declared, and even interrupted: 
the sittings of the Cortes, and divided the attention of the country in 
erder tò mfke-cettain’ changes in the Ministry which are alleged by 
the Liberal préas to be more agreeable to the party than helpfal to- 
the State The journals, Liberal and Conservative alike, complain. 
that while all Spain is breathless with anxiety, the Cortes are busy 
listening to most eloquent discourses on ancient history. It is very 
characteristic of Spanish politicians that Sefior Moret should have 
become most obnoxious to them all, as soon as his home rule experi- 
ment proved a failure, and that when he arose and delivered a very : 
eloquent discourse in ita defence, its very enemies applauded and 
congratulated him. Such, however, is the curious temperament of the 
VOL, LXXII. 80 
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Spaniards. One of their beat writers, Martos, said with melancholy 
truth : “ We belong to that impressionable Latin race which groaned 
under the lash of Nero the tyrant, and applauded and crowned with 
roses Nero the artist” And not even a Hebrew prophet wonld 
venture to forecast the horogcope of such a people in its present 
embarrassments. ` 

The one thing certain is that Spain lacks a statesman, Had she 
produced even a second class politician at any time since the restora- 
tion, she might have attained enviable prosperity in isolation or, had 
she preferred it, might have played a considerable part in the politics 
of Europa. With her undeveloped resources, her respectable flest, 
her admirably trained marines, her heroic soldiers, and, above all, her 
possession of the Philippines, she might have obtained powerful allies 
on infinitely better terms than Italy received, and would not have 
collapsed as the Italians have done. But all these natural and 
acquired advantages were thrown away, and she remained without 
active friends, without commercial, agricultural or industrial progress, 
vegetating from day to day, squabbling over wretched questions of 
parochial interest, never once utilising any of her numerous resources, 
and punishing those among her own sons who would have raised her 
up, until to-day she stands face to face with ruin. 

In all probability Spain- has lost for ever not only Cuba but the 
Philippines, the possession of which, if properly exploited, might have 
been made an Open Sesame to prosperity and political existence. Her 
credit is destroyed. She is saddled with the Cuban debt as well as 
her own, and no longer possesses the wherewithal to pay the interest 
on the coupons. ‘The little industry and trade she had have vanished ; 
cotton mills and flour mills are closed. Her money has lost nearly 


50 per cent. of its purchasing power at the very moment when her - 


people are deprived of the means of earning it. Breadstuffs are 
become scarce, the pinch of hunger is felt throughout the kingdom, 
dissatisfaction is being manifested in tangible and dangerous forms, 
and martial law has been appealed to. And at this moment, says 
El Navional, “the Oongress is enjoying the clever jokes of Sefior 
Sagasta about the Ministerial crisis and roaring with laughter.” 

“On one aide of the Atlantic,” says another patriotic journal, “ there is a 
Marine Minister who remains at his bureau day and night, and a head of 
the State who sometimes refuses to go to bed more than once in forty-eight 
hours, in order to await news of his country’s fleet; and on the other side we 
have Ministers who, having received the terrible news of the holocaust of 
Cavite, go off to a bull-fight. This significant contrast contains the germs 
of the fature history of these two States.” : Š 


The question as to how all these difficulties will be met and solved is 
itself insoluble. Some press organs, like Hl Nacional, whose views 
are untainted by strong political sympathies, call for a military dictator- 
ship, and consider as the future saviour of hia country General Weyler, 
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who is endowed with firmness of character, actuated by genuine 
patriotism, and guided by common senge, which proved more far-see- 
ing than the able diplomacy of professional “statesmen.” Most 

. journals seem to think that the days of all the “ political” parties are 
over and gone. Some few individuals in the higher walks of diplo- 
macy prophesy» for General Martine, Campos the rôle of a Spanish 
Moses, who will lead his countrymen to the Promised Land. They 
iahd his great political experience, pointing out the fact that he was 
a member of most parliamentary and non-parliamentary parties 
during the past quarter of a century. In truth, his experience 
is exceptional: in 1874 he suddenly opposed his Government ; 
attempted to proclaim Don Alfonso King of Spain, but failed. 
On the point of being arrested, he was saved by the- intervention 
of the War Minister, who pledged himself that the General would _, 
remain loyal in future. Towards the close of the same year, however, 
he repeated the offence, and was condemned to death. In the follow- 
ing year Don Alfonso arrived, ascended the throne, and soon afterwards 
promoted his champion to be Oaptain-General, and sent him to Cuba 
to make peace. A friend and supporter of the Oonservatives, he 
supported Canovas del Castillo, the leader of that party, as Prime 
Minister in 1881. Soon after the fall of his Government he espoused 
the cause of the Liberals, and became a member of Sagasta’s Liberal 
Cabinet, where he remained until August 1883. In 1890 he left the 
Liberal camp and joined the Conservative party once more, becoming 
President of the Senate. On his return from Cuba tbis year he again 
shook the Oonservative dust off his feet and joined the party of Señor 
Silvela. 

General Weyler, on the other hand, is only a soldier whose services 
to Spain are very great, and might have been infinitely greater. 
But not only was he recalled at the very moment when he had 
almost acoomplished his task, but he has not since been permitted to 
serve his country during the war, although he publicly and privately 
requested to be allowed to draw his sword in the cause of Spain. 
And yet he is admitted by all parties to be the most experienced and 
vigorous general in the country! THe -has been accused of deep 
designs because he kept aloof from all political parties, and nothing 
that he does or leaves undone is exempt from the harshest censure. 
Many of his countrymen consider this treatment as one of the many 
symptoms of the dire political disease which has eaten into the 
mation, and will not breathe freely until he has obtained a position 
‘which will enable him at least to alleviate the terrible sufferings 
which his country is bound to undergo, and which he was deliberately 
hindered from averting. E. J. DALON. 


THE SOUTH DUBLIN UNION. 


THe Editor has received a communication from the Guardians of the 
South Dublin Union challenging the accuracy of certain statements 
made by Mrs. Hogg and Mr. Innes in their article in the April 
number of this Review, pp. 576, 577. The Guardians say it is not 
the case that 80 per cent. of the boys and girls are on the sick list, 
the explanation being that children in this hospital are admitted 
from their homes and discharged when cured. They say that the 
186 children in the infirmary are under the charge not of a nurse and 
one pauper assistant, but of a nurse and three paid officials; that the 
105 pupils in the girls’ school are educated, not by “one certified 
teacher, a man, and 18 pauper assistanta,” but by four female teachers 
from the National Board’ of Education, and are taught sewing, 
knitting, cooking, and laundry work. They deny that 65 infante 
are instructed by a child and two pauper women; and quote the 
favourable report of the Inspector as to the teacher of these infante. 
They deny the statements as to the general character and appearance 
of the girls, and say they get good places and give satisfaction. 
With regard to the boys, they say that not only coffins but furnityne 
are made by the boys in the carpenter’s shop, and that many are 
taught agricultural work, tailoring, and shoemaking. The Editor 
‘cannot, of course, go into this matter, but thinks it fair to insert this 
denial. ~~ 





